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PBEFACE. - 


Ir there be any among my readers, who, haring turned over the 
pages of “ Enquire Within.” hare hastily pronounced them to be coo* 
fused and iU-urranged^ let them at once refer to Tub Index, or for ever 
hold their peace. 

The Index is, to the vast congregation of useful hints and receipts 
that fill the boundary of this volume, like the t)is ®otory to the great 
aggregation of houses and people in London. 

No one, being a stranger to London, would run about asking for 
“ Mr. Smith.” But, remembering the -Christian name, and the profes¬ 
sion of the individual wanted, would turn to the Directory, and trace 
him out. 

Like a house, every paragraph in “ Enquire Within,” ha* its num¬ 
ber, — and the Index is the Directory which will explain what Facts, 
Hints, and Instructions inhabit that number. 

For, if it be not a misnomer, we are prompted to my, that “ Enquire 
Wmini” is peopled with thousands of ladies and gentlemen, who have 
approved of the plan of the work, and contributed something to its store 
ot useful information. There they are, waiting to be questioned, and 
ready to reply. Only a sbo^t time ago, the facts and information, now 
assuming the conventional forms of printing types, were active thoughts 
in the minds of many people. Their fingers traced those thoughts upon 
the page, for the benefit of whomsoever might need information. We 
must not separate the thought from the mind which gave it birth*; we 
must not look upon these writings as we should upon the traces left by 
the snail upon the green lea£ having neither form nor meaning. Behind 
each page some one lives to answer for the correctness of the information 
imparted, just as certainly as where, in the Window of a dwelling, y<h» 



see a paper directing you to ** Enquire Within,” some one is there to 
super you. 

Old Dr. Kitchener lives at No. 41; Mrs. Hitching lives at 1G1; 
Mrs. Child lives at 203 ; Dr. Brewer lives at 291; Dr. Stenhoube at 
320 ; Dr. Bubgess at 324 ; Dr. Erasmus Wilson at 399 ; Dr. South- 
wood Smith at 401; Dr. Blair at 446; M. Soyer at 765; Dr. 
Babington at 1287 ; Dr. Clarke at 1291; Dr. Scott, at 1296; the 
gentleman who lives at 343, has requested us (because of the delicacy of 
the communication), not to publish his name ; a Doctor lives at 906 ; 
a Gardener at 1021; a Schoolmaster at 1323*; a Dancing Master 
at 1678 ; an Artist at 1851 ; a Naturalist at 1925 ; a Modeller at 
1931 ; a Cook at 1972; a Philanthropist at 2006; a Lawyer at 
2047; A Surgeon at 2186; a Chess Player at 2354 ; a Chemist at 
2387 ; a Brewer at 2559 ; and so on. 

Well 1 there they live—always at home—knock at their doors— 
Enquire Within, no fees to pay !! . 

We have taken so much care in selecting our information, and have 
been aided by so many kind friends in the production of our volume, 
that we cannot turn to any page without at once being reminded of the 
Generous Friend who abides thebe. 

To some extent, though in a far less degree, we have been indebted to 
the authors of the following useful books. In the first place we must 
express our chief obligations to “ Dr. Kitchener’s Cook’s Oracle,” to 
“ The Cook,” in “ Houlston and Wright's Industrial Library to 
“ The Shopkeeper’s Guide,” to “ Mrs. Rundell's Cookery,” to “ Home 
Truths, for Home Peace,” and also to “The Family Friend,” “ Trea¬ 
sures in Needlework,” “The Practical Housewife,” and to “The 
Family Treasury.” We now invite the thousands who may “ Enquire 
Within” to our future monthly Interview, wherein we will endeavour 
to supply whatever Enquirers may not find by Enquiring Within. 
Our Interviews will be varied, genial and entirely original in their 
arrangement. “ The pleasure of your company is earnestly solicited .” 



PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION 


The Author of 11 Enquire Within ” owes his best thanks to the public 

* » 

for the great favour with which this Volume has been received. lu 
little more than two years, successive Editions have been called for, 
amounting to the extraordinary number of Seventy Thousand Copies. 
“ I have sold,” writes a country Bookseller, “ as many copies of 
‘ Enquire Within ’ as I did of * Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ ” 

This great success has been gained’without any extraordinary effort; 
there has been little advertising, no puffing; but “ Enquire Within ’’ 
has worked its way in public favour entirely by its own merits. 

The Author, therefore, feels encouraged to announce, that since the 
first publication of this Volume, he has^ produced some others of a 
kindred nature, to which he respectfully invites the reader’s attention, 
by a mere enumeration of their titles:— 

1. “ The Housewife’s Reason Why,” affording to the manager of 
domestic affairs intelligible Reasons for the various -duties she lias to 
superintend or to perform. 

2. “ The Reason Why ” (General Science), a Collection of many 
Hundreds of Reasons for things which, though generally received, arc 
imperfectly understood. 

3. “The Interview,* a Companion to “Enqujb# WiTffiN,* containing 
additional Information upon Domestic Matters. 



VI 


4. “ The Corner Cupboard,” also a Companion Volume, containing 
Domestic Information not included in the Contents of the previous 
Works, illustrated with numerous Needlework Designs, and instructions 
for the Management of the Aquarium. 

5. “Notices to Correspondents,” a Work full of curious matters of 
fact, culled from the Editorial Answers to the Correspondents of all the 
leading Newspapers and Magazines. 

These Works are uniform in size and price with “ Enquire Within,” 
forming an excellent Family Library. 

The first of this List, as its title implies, is eminently adapted for the 
Housewife; the second for intelligent Sons and Daughters; the third 
and fourth for all the Members of a Family; and the fifth for the 
elder Son or Father, curious in matters of history and facts, the records 
of many sports, and the discussion of opinions upon events and theories 
of every conceivable nature. 


London, November, 1857. 
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3. CHOICE OP ARTICLES OP 
FOOD.—Nothing ia more important 
in the affairs of housekeeping than the 
choice of wholesome food. Ye have 
been amused by a conundrum which ia 
as follows :— u A man went to market 
and bought tvco fish. When he reached 
home he found they were the same aa 
when he had bought them; yet there 
were three!" How was this? The 
answer is—“ He bought two mnckavel, 
and one smelt t ” Those who envy him 
his bargain need not core about the 
following rules; but to others they 
will be valuable :— 

2. MAOKEK.cn must be perfectly 
fresh, or it i3 a very indifferent fish; it 
will neither bear carriage, nor being 
kept many hours out of the water. 
The firmness of the flesh, and the 
clearness of the eyes, must be the 
criterion of fresh mackerel, as they are 
of all other fish. (See 65.) 

3. Turbot, and all flat white fish, 
Jire rigid and firm when fresh; the 
under side should be of a rich cream 
colour. When out of season, or too 
long kept, this becomes a bluish white, 
and th.) flesh soft and flaccid. A clear 
bright eye in fish is also a mark of being 
fresh and good. 

4. Cod is known to be fresh by the 
rigidity of the muscles (or fresh); the 
redness of the gills, and clearness of 
the eyes. Crimping much improves 
thiB fish. 

6. Salmon. --The flavour and ex¬ 


cellence of this fish depends upon its 
freshness, and the shortness of time 
since it was caught; for no method can 
completely preserve the delicate flavour 
it has when just taken out of the water. 
A great deal of what is brought to 
London has been packed in ice, and 
.comes from the Scotch and Irish rivers, 
and though quite freBh, is not quite 
equal to Thames salmon. 

6. Hbrtungb can only be eaten 
when very fresh, and, like mackerel, 
will not remain good many hours after 
they are caught. 

7. Fuesh-watee Pish. — The re¬ 
marks as to firmness and clear fresh 
eyes apply to this variety of fish, of 
which there are carp, tench, pike, perch, 
&c. 

8. Lobstehs, recently caught, have 
always some remains of muscular action 
in the claws, which may be excited by 
pressing the eyes with the finger; when 
this Cannot be' produced, the lobster 
must have been too long kept. When 
boiled, the toil preserves its elasticity 
if fresh, but loses it as soon as it be¬ 
comes stale. The heaviest lobsters are 
the best; when light they are watery 
and poor. Hen lobsters may generally 
be known by the spawn, or by the 
breadth of the “ flap." 

9. Crab Aim Crayfish must be 
chosen by observations similar to those 
given above in the choice of lobsters. 
Crabs have «n agreeable smell who-* 
fresh. 
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80. CASTOR OIL POMADE. — 
oastor oil, four ounces; prepared lard, 
two ounces; white wax, two drachms; 
b'ergamot, two drachms ; oil of 
^vender, twenty drops. Melt the fat 
together, and on .cooling add the scents, 
and stir till cold. . Cost of castor oil, 
lOd. per’ pound; lard, lid.; white 
wax, 2s. 2d. per pound; bergamot, Is. 
an ounce. 

31. MUTTON PIE.—The following 
is a capital family dish:—Cut mutton 
Into pieces about two inches square, 
and half an inch thick; mix pepper, 
pounded allspioe, and salt together, dip 
the pieces in this; sprinkle stale bread 
crumbs at the bottom of the dish; 
lay in the pieces, strewing the crumbs 
over each layer; put a piece of butter 
the size of a hen's egg at the top; add 
a wineglassful of water, and cover in, 
and bake in a moderate oven rather 
better than an hour. Take an onion, 
chop fine; a faggot of herbs ; half an 
anchovy; and add to it a little beef- 
stock, or gravy; simmer for a quarter 
of an hour; raise the crust at one end, 
and pour in the , liquor—not the thick 
start. (See 135.) 

32. MOTHS (to got rid of them).— 
L Procure shavings of cedar-wood, and 
enclose in muslin bags, which should 
be distributed freely among the clothes. 
—2. Procureshavings of camphor-wood, 
and enclose in bags.—3. Sprinkle pi¬ 
mento (allspice) berries among the 
clothes.-—-4. Sprinkle the clothes with 
the seeds of the musk plant.—5. To 
destroy the eggs when deposited \u 
woollen cloth, &o., use a solution of 
acetate of potash in spirits of rosemary, 
fifteen groins to the pint. 

83. PAINS IN THE HEAD AND 
FACE.—A friend assures us that he 
was cured of a severe attack of tic 
doloreux by the following simple re¬ 
medy :—Take half a pint of rose water, 
add two teaapoonfuls of white vinegar, 
to form a lotion. Apply it to the part 
affected three or four times a day., lb 
requires fresh linen and lotion each 
application; this will, in two or three 
days, gradually take the pain away. 


The above receipt I feel desirous of 
being made known to the public, as I 
have before mentioned the relief I have 
experienced, etnd others, whose names 
I could give. The last remark is our 
friend's own. We doubt the cure of 
real tic doloreux by these means; but 
in many caseB of nervous pains the 
shove would be useful, and may easily 
be tried. 

34. COLD CREAM.—No. 1. Oil of 
almonds, one pound; white wax, four 
ounces. Melt together gently in an 
earthen vessel, and when nearly cold 
stir in gradually twelve ounces of rose¬ 
water.—No. 2. White wax and sperma¬ 
ceti, of each half an ounce; oil of 
almonds, four ounces; orange flower 
water, two ounces. Mix as directed 
for No. 1. Thp wholesale price o£ 
almond oil is Is. od. per pound; white 
wax, 2s. 2d. per pound; spermaceti, 
2s. per pound; rose and orange flower 
waters, 6d. to Is. per pint. 

35. NIGHT LIGHTS.—Field’s and 
Child’s night lights are generally known 
and are easily obtainable. But under 
circumstances where they cannot be 
procured, the waste of candles may be 
thus applied. Make a fine cotton, and 
wax it with white wax. Then cut 
into the requisite lengths. Melt the 
grease and pour into pill boxes, pre¬ 
viously either fixing the cotton in the 
centre, or dropping it in just before the 
grease sets. If a little white wax be 
melted with the grease, all the better. 
In this manner, the ends and drippings 
of candles may be used up. When set 
to burn, place in a saucer, with suffi¬ 
cient water to rise to the extent of the 
10th of an inch arouild the base of the 
night-light. 

36. GINGER CAKES. — To two 
pounds of flour add three-quarters 
of a pound of good moist sugar, one 
ounce best Jamaica ginger well mixed 
in the flour; have ready three-quarters 
of a pound of lard, melted, and four 
eggs well beaten; mix the lard and 
eggs together, and stir into the flour, 
which will form a paste/; roll out 
in thin cakes, and hake in a mo- 
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derately heated, oven. Lemon biscuits 
may be made the same way, by sub¬ 
stituting essence of lemon instead of 
ginger. 

87. THE HANDS.—Take a wine- 
glassful of eau do Cologne, and another 
of lemon-juice; then scrape two cakes 
of brown Windsor soap^to a powder, 
and mix well in a mould. When hard, 
it 1 Will be an excellent soap for whitening 
the hands. 

88. To Whiten the Naha —Diluted 
sulphuric acid, two drachms; tincture of 
myrrh, one drachm; spring water, four 
ounces; mix. First cleanse with white 
soap, and then dip the fingers into the 
mixture. A good hand is one of the 
chief points of beauty; and these appli¬ 
cations are toally effective. 

39. RHUBARB TO PRESERVE.— 
Peel one pound of the finest rhubarb, 
and cut it into pieces of two inches in 
length, and three-quarters of a pound 
of white sugar, and the rind and 
juice of one lemon—the rind to be 
cut into narrow strips. Put all into a 
preserving kettle, and simmer g exZly 
until the rhubarb is quite soft, take it 
out carefully with a silver spoon, and 
put it into jars: then boil the Syrup a 
sufficient time to make it keep well, 
say one hour, and pour it over the 
fruit. When cold put a paper soaked 
in brandy over it, and tie the jars 
down with a bladder to exclude the 
air. This is a very good receipt, and 
should be taken advantage of in the 
spring. 

40. HALF-PAY PUDDING. —An 
officer’s wife is the contributor of the 
following:—Four ounces of each of the 
following ingredients, viz., suet, flour, 
currants, raisins, and bread crumbs; two 
tablespoonfuls of treacle, half a pint 
of milk—all of which must be well 
mixed together, and boiled in a mould, 
for four hours. To be served up with 
wine or brandy sauce, if half-pay per¬ 
mit. From two to three hours we 
find sufficient; it is an excellent sub¬ 
stitute for Christmas plum pudding, 
at the small expense of Cd. or 7d. 


41. DIt. KITCHENER’S RULES 
FOR MARKETING.—The best rule 
for marketing is to pay ready money 
for every thing, and to deal with the 
most respectable tradesmen in your 
neighbourhood. If you leave it to their 
integrity to supply you with a good 
article, at the fair market price, you 
will be supplied with better provisions, 
and at ah reasonable a rate os those 
j bargain-hunters, who trot u around, 
around, around about ” a market till 
they are trapped to buy some wnchem- 
ble old poultiy, tough tup-mutton, 
stringy cow-bee^ or stale fish, at a 
very little less than the price of prime 
and proper fbod. With savings like 
these they toddle home in triumph, 
cackling all the way, like a goose that 
has got ancle-deep into good-luck. Ah 
the skill of the most accomplished 
cook will avail’ nothing unless she is 
furnished with prime provisions. The 
best way to procure these is to deal 
with shops of established character * 
you may appear to pay, perhaps, ten 
per cent, more than you would were 
you to deal with those who pretend to 
leli cheap, but you would be much 
more than in that proportion better 
served. Every trade has its tricks ahd 
deceptions; those who follow them 
can deceive you if they please, and 
they are too apt to do so, if you pro¬ 
voke the exercise of their over-reaching 
talent. Challenge them to a game at 
“ Catch who can by entirely relying 
on your own judgment, and you will 
soon find nothing but very long ex¬ 
perience can make you equal to the 
combat of marketing to the utmost 
advantage. If you think a tradesman 
has imposed upon you, never use a 
second word, if the first will. not do, 
nor drop the least hint of an imposi¬ 
tion ; the only method to induce him 
to make an abatement is the hope of 
future favours, pay the demand, and 
deal with the gentleman no more; but 
do not let him see that you are dis¬ 
pleased, or as soon aa you are out of 
sight your reputation will suffer aa 
much as your pocket has. Bofore you 
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go to market, look over your larder, 
and consider well what things are 
venting—especially on a Saturday. No 
Well-regulated family can suffer a dis¬ 
orderly caterer to he jumping in and 
out to make purchases on a Sunday 
morning. You will be enabled to mar 
nage much better if you will make out 
a bill of fare for the week on the Satur¬ 
day before; for example, for a family 
of half * dozen— 

Sunday—Boost beef and pudding. 

Monday—Fowl, what was left of pudding 
fried, or warmed in the Dutch oven. 

Tuesday— Calf’s head, apple pie. 

Wednesday—beg of mutton. 

Thursday—Do. broiled or hashed, or pan- 
eases. 

Friday—Fish, pudding. 

Saturday—Fish, or eggs and bacon. 

ft is an excellent plan to have certain 
things on certain days. When your 
butcher and poulterer knows what you 
will wimV he has a better dunce of 
doing his best for you; and never 
think of ordering beef for roasting 
except for Sunday. When you order 
meat, poultry, or fish, tell the trades¬ 
man when you intend to dress it: he 
will then have it in his power to serve 
you with provision that will do him 
credit, which the finest meat, Ac., in 
the world will never do, unless it has 
been kept a proper time to be ripe and' 
tender.— Cook's Oracle, 

42. CLEANING SILKS, SATINS, 
COLOURED WOOLLEN DRESSES, 
Ac.—Four ounces of soft soap, four 
ounces of honey, the white of an 
egg, and a wine-glassful of gin; 
mix well together, .and the article 
to be scoured with a rather hard 
brush thoroughly, afterwards rinse 
it in cold water, leave to drain, and iron 
whilst quite damp.—A friend informs 
us that she believes this receipt has 
never be^n made public; she finds it an 
excellent one, having used it for a 
length of time, and recommended it to 
friends with perfect success. 

43. SPONGE CAKE.—A lady, or, 

' aus the newspapers say, “ a correspon¬ 
dent upon whom we can confidently 
roly," favours us With the following 


simple receipt, which, she says,' gives 
Ion trouble than any other, and has 
never been known to fail:—Take five 
eggs, and half a pound of loaf-sugar 
sifted; break the eggs upon the sugar, 
and beat all together with a steel folk 
for half an hour. Previously take the 
weight of two eggs and a-half in their 
shells, of flour. After you have 
beaten the eggs and sugar the time 
specified, grate in the rind of a lemon 
(the juice may be added at pleasure), 
stir in the flour, and immediately pour 
it into a tin fined with buttered paper, 
and let it be instantly put into rather 
a cool oven. 

44. BED CLOTHES.—The perfec¬ 
tion of dress, for day or night, where 
warmth is the purpose, is that which 
confines aroUnd the body sufficient of 
its own warmth, while it allows escape 
to the exhalations of the skin. Where 
the bodyia allowed to bathe protractedly 
in its own vapours we must expect an 
unhealthy effect upon the skin. Where 
there is too little ventilating escape, 
insensible perspiration is checked, and 
something analogous to fever super¬ 
venes; foul tongue, ill taste, and lack of 
morning appetite betray the evil. 

45. ORANGE MARMALADE.— 

ChooBethelargest Seville oranges, as they 
usually contain the greatest quantity of 
juice, and choose them with clear skins, 
as the skins form the largest part of the 
marmalade. Weigh the oranges, and 
weigh also an equal quantity of loaf- 
sugar. Skin the oranges, dividing the 
skins into quarters, and put them into 
a preserving-pan; cover them well with 
water, and set them on the fire to boil: 
in the meantime prepare your oranges; 
divide them into gores, then scrape 
with a teaspoon all the pulp from the 
white skin; or, instead of skinning the 
oranges, cut a hole in the orange and 
scoop out the pulp; remove earefully 
all the pips, of wfiidx there are innu¬ 
merable ones in the Seville orange, 

which will escape observation unless 
they are very minutely examined 
Have a large basin near you with some 
cold water in it, to throw the pips and 
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skins into—a pint is sufficient for a j 
dozen oranges. A great deal' of glutinous 
matter adheres to theta, which, when 
strained through a side, should. be 
boiled with the other parts. When the 
skins have boiled till they aresuffieiently 
tender to admit of a fork being stuck 
into them, strain them; some of which 
may be boiled with the other parts; 
scrape clean ah the pith, or, inside, 
from them; lay them in folds, and cut 
them into thin slices of about an inch 
long. Clarify your sugar; then throw 
your skins and pulp into it, stir it well, 
and let it boil about half an hour. If 
the sugar is broken into small pieces, 
and boiled with the fruit, it will answer 
the purpose of clarifying, but it must 
be well skimmed when it boils. Mar¬ 
malade should be made at the end of 
March or the beginning of April, as 
Seville oranges are then in their best 

40." IMPRESSIONSFROM PRINTS. 
—The print is soaked first in a solution 
of potash, and then in one of tartaric 
acid. This pro duces a perfect diffusion 
of crystals in bi-tartrate of potash, 
through the texture of the unprinted 
part of the paper. As this salt repels 
oil, the ink-roller may now be passed 
over the surface, without transferring 
any of its contents to the paper, except 
in those parts to which the ink had 
been originally applied. The ink of 
the print prevents the saline. matter 
from penetrating wherever it is present, 
and wherever there is no saline matter 
present the ink adheres ; so that many 
impressions may be taken, as in litho¬ 
graphy. 

47. HOOPING-COUGH. — Dissolve 
a scruple of salt of tartar in a quarter 
pint of water; add to it ten grains of 
cochineal; sweeten it with sugar. Give 
to an infant a fourth part of a table¬ 
spoonful four times a day; two years 
old half a spoonful; from four years 
a table-spoonful.—Great care is required 
in the administration of medicines to 
infanta We can assure paternal in¬ 
quirers that the foregoing may be de¬ 
pended upon. 


FOOD 1ST SEASON. 

There is an old maxim, “A place for 
everything, and everything xn its place.” 
To which we beg to add another, “ A 
season for everything, and everything 
in season.” 

48. January. 

[Those Pish, Poultry, &e., distinguished by 

Italic* are to be bad in the highest perfection.J 

Fish. —Barbel, brill, carp, cod, crab#, 
cray-feet, dabba, dace, eels, flounders,, 
haddocks, herrings, lampreys, ling, lob¬ 
sters, mussels, oysters, perch, pike, 
plaice, prawns, salmon-trout, shrimps, 
skate, smelt, soles, sprats, sturgeon, 
tench, thomback, turbot, whiting. 

Meat. — Beef, house-lamb, mutton 
pork, veal, and doe venison. 

Poultry and Game. —Capons, chick¬ 
ens, ducks, wild-ducks, fowls, geese, 
grouse, hares, larks, moor-game, par¬ 
tridges, pheasants, pigeons (tame), 
pullets, rabbits, snipes, turkeys (hen), 
widgeons, woodcocks. 

Vegetables. — Beet, broooU, (white 
and purple), brussels sprouts, cabbage, 
c&rdoons, carrots, celery, chervil, cole- 
wort, cresses, endive, garlic, herbs (dry), 
kale (Scotch), leeks, lettuces, mint, 
mustard, onions, parsley, parsnips, pota¬ 
toes, rape, rosemary, sage, salsify, savoy, 
scorzonera, shalots, skirrets, sorrel, 
spinach (winter), tarragon, thyme, 
turnips. 

Forced Vegetables. — Asparagus, 
cucumbers, Jerusalem artichokes, and 
mushrooms. 

Fruit. —Almonds. Apples: French 
pippin, golden pippin, golden russet, 
Kentish pippin,, nonpareil, winter 
pearmain. Pears: Bergamot d'Hollande, 
Bon Chretien, Cbarmontdle, Colmar, 
winter beurr& Grapes: English and 
Foreign. Chestnuts, medlers, nuts, 
oranges, walnuts. 

49. February. 

Fish. —Barbel, brill, earp, cookies, 
cod, crabs, oray-fish, dabbs, dace, eels, 
flounders, haddocks, herrings, lampreys, 
ling, lobsters, mussels, oysters, perch, 
pike, plaice, prawns, salmon, shrimps, 
skate, smelts, soles, sturgeon, tench, 
thomback, turbot, whiting. 
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Meat. —Beef, house-lamb, mutton, 
pork, veal. 

Poultry and Game. —Capons, chick¬ 
ens, ducklings, fowl (wild), green 
geese, hares, partridges, pheasants, 
pigeons, (tame, and wild), pullets with 
egg, rabbits (tame), snipes, turkeys, 
turkey poults, woodoooks. 

Vegetables. — Beet, brocoli (white 
and purple), buraet, cabbage, cardoons, 
carrots, celery, chervil, coleworl, 
cresses, endive, garlic, dry herbs, leeks, 
lettuces, mint, mustard, mushrooms, 
onions, parsnips, parsley, potatoes, 
radish, rape, rosemary, sage, salsify, 
savory, scorzonera, shalots, skirrets, 
sorrel, spinach, sprouts, tarragon, thyme, 
turnips, winter savoury. 

Forced Veoetables. —Asparagus, 
cucumbers, and Jerusalem artichokes. 

Fruit. — Apples:, French pippin, 
golden pippin, golden russet, Holland 
pippin, Kentish pippin, nonpareil, 
Wheeler’s russet, winter pearmain. 
Chestnuts, oranges. Fears: Bergamot, 
d’Pasque, winter Bon Chrdtien, winter 
Russelet. 

50. March. 

FiSH.- 7 -Brill, carp, cockles, cod, conger 
eels, ciubs, dabbs, dory, eels, flounders, 
ling, lobsters, mackerel, mul lets,mussels, 
oysters, perch, pike, plaice, prawns, 
salmon, salmon-trout, shrimps, skate, 
smelts, soles, Bburgeon, turbot, tench, 
and whiting. 

Meat. — Beef, house-lamb, mutton, 
pork, voal. 

Poultry and Game. —Capons, chick¬ 
ens, ducklings, fowls, green-geese, 
grouse, leverets, moor-game, pigeons, 
rabbits, snipes, turkeys, woodcocks. 

Veoetables. — Artichokes (Jerusa¬ 
lem), beet, brocoli (white and purple), 
brussels sprouts, cabbage, cardoons, 
carrots, celery, chervil, colewort, 
cresses, endive, garlic, herbs (dry), kale 
(sea and Scotch), lettuces, - mint, 
xdushrooms, mustard, onions, parsley, 
parsnips, potatoes, rape, rosemary, sage, 
savoy, shalots, sorrel, spinach, tarragon, 
thyme, turnips, tump-tops. 

Forced Veoetables. — Asparagus, 
beans, cucumbers, and rhubarb. 


Fruit. — Apples: French pippins, 
golden russet, Holland pippin, John 
apple, Kentish pippin, nonpareil, 
Norfolk beaufin, Wheeler's russet. 
Chestnuts, oranges. Pears: Bergamot, 
Bugi, Charm ontelle, St. Martin 1 , winter 
Bon Chretien. Strawberries (forced). 

• 51. April. 

Fish. —Brill, carp, chub, cockles, cod, 
conger-eels, crabs, dabbs, dory, cels, 
flounders, halibut, herrings, lingf, lobsters, 
mackerel, mullets, mussels, oysters, 
perch, pike, pravms, plaice, salmon, 
shrimps, shite, smelts, soles, sturgeon, 
tench, trout, turbot, whitings. 

Meat. —Beef, grass-lamb, house-lamb, 
mutton, pork, veaL 

Poultry and Game. — Chickens, 
ducklings, fowls, green-geese, leverets, 
pigeons, pullets, rabbits, turkey-poults, 
wood-pigeons. 

Veoetables. — Asparagus, brocoli, 
chervil, coleworts, cucumbers, endive, 
fennel, herbs of all sorts, lettuce, 
onionB, parsley, parsnips, peas, purslane, 
radishes, sea-kale, sorrel, spinach, small, 
salad, tarragon, turnip-radishes, turnip- 
tops, and rhubarb. 

Fruit. —Apples: Golden russet, John 
apple, nonpariel, Wheeler’s ruesot. 
Nuts, oranges. Peare: Bergamot, Bon 
Chrdtien, Bugi, Carmelite, francreal, 
St. Martial. A few strawberries, walnuts. 
Forced: Aprioota, cherries, strawberries. 

. 52. May. , 

Fish. —Brill, carp, chub, cod, conger- 
eels, crabs , cray-fish, dabbs, dace, dory, 
eels, flounders, gurnets, haddock, 
halibut, herring, ling, lobsters , mackerel, 
mullet, perch, pike, plaice, prawns, 
salmon, shrimps, skate, smelts, soles, 
sturgeon, tench, trout, turbots, whi¬ 
tings. 

Meat. —Beef, grass-lamb, house-lamb, 
mutton, pork, veal. 

Poultry and Game. —Chickens, 
ducklings, fowls, green geese, leverets, 
pigeons, pulletB, rabbits, wood-pigeons. 

V egetablbs.—A ngel lea, artichokes, 
asparagus, balm, kidney-beans, cabbage, 
carrots, cauliflowers, chervil, cucum- 
j here, fennel, herbs of all sorts, lettuce. 
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minty onions, parsley, peats new 
potatoes, purslaney radishes, rhubarb, 
salad of all sorts, sea-kale, sorrel, spin¬ 
ach, thyme, turnips. 

Fruit.— Apples: John apple, golden 
russet, winter russet; May-duke cher¬ 
ries ; currants; gooseberries; melons ; 
PearsL'Awozette, winter green- 
scarlet. strawberries. Forced: Apri¬ 
cots, nutmeg poaches, and strawberries. 

53. June. 

Fish. — Carp, cod, conger-eels, 
crabs, cray-flsh, dabbs, dace, dory, 
eels, flounders, gurnets, haddocks, 
herrings, ling, lobsters, mackerel, mul¬ 
let, pcnch, pike, plaice, prawns, salmon, 
salmon-trout, shale, * melts, soles, stur¬ 
geon, tench, trout, turbot, whitebait, 
whitings. 

Meat.— Beef, grass-lamb , house-liunb, 
mutton, pork, veal, buck-venison. 

Poultry and Game.—C hickens, 
ducklings, fowls, green-geese, loverets, 
pigeons, plovers, pullets, rabbits, tur¬ 
key-poults, wheat-oars, wood-pidgeons. 

Vegetables.— Angelica, artichoke, 
asparagus, beans (French, kidney, and 
Windsor), white beet, cabbage, carrots, 
cauliflowers, chervil, cucumbers, endive, 
herbs of all sorts, loeks, lettuce, onions, 
parsley, peas, potatoes, purslane, ra¬ 
dishes, salad of all sorts, spinach, tur¬ 
nips, vegetable marrow. 

For Drying. —Burnet, mint, tarra¬ 
gon, orange-thyme. 

For Pickling.—G arlic. 

Fruit. —Apples: John -apple, stone 
pippin, golden rabbet. Apricots. Cher¬ 
ries : Duke, bigaroon, black-heart. 
Currants, gooseberries, melons, 
pears. (Winter green), strawbenies. 
Forced: grapes, nectarines, peaches, 
pines. 

54. July. 

Fish.—B arbel, brill, carp, cod, con¬ 
ger-eels, crabs, cray-flsh, dabbs, dace, 
dory, eels, flounders, gurnets, haddocks, 
kemn^ Ung, lobsters, mackerel, mullet, 
perch, pike, plaice, praams salmon, 
skate, soles, tench, thomback, trout. 

Meat. —Beef, grate-lamb, mutton, 
veal, buck-venison. 


Poultry and Game. — CMcken*, 
ducks, fowls, green-gem, leverets, 
pigeons, plovers, rabbits, turkey-poults, 
wheat-ears, wild %• igeonr, wild rabbits., 

Vegetables. —Artichokes, asparagus* 
balm, beans (French, kidney, scarlet, 
and Windsor), carrots, cauliflowers, 
celery, chervil, cucumbers, endive, 
finoohia, herbs of all sorts, lettuces, 
mint, mushrooms, peas, potatoes, pur 
slane, radishes* rocomboie, salads of si. 
sorts, salsify, sooraonera, sorrel, spi¬ 
nach, turnips. 

For Drying,—K notted marjoram, 
•mushrooms, winter-savoury. 

Fob Pickling.—F rench beans, red 
cabbage, cauliflowers, garlic, gherkins, 
nasturtiums, onions. 

Fruit. —Apples: Codlin, jennet ting, 
Margaret, summer pearmain, summer 
pippin. Apricotsi, cherries, currants, 
damsons, gooseberries, melons, necta¬ 
rines, peaches. Pears: Catherine, greeu- 
chisel, jargonelle, sausque. Oranges, 
pine-apples, plums, raspberries, straw¬ 
berries. 

55. August. 

Fish.— Barbel, brill, carp, cod, con¬ 
ger-eels, crabs, cray-flsh, dabbs, dace, 
eels, flounders, gurnets, haddocks, 
herrings, lobsteis, mackerel, mullet, 
oysters, perch, pike, plaice, prawns, 
salmon, skate, soles, tench, thomback, 
turbot, whitings. 

Meat. —Beef, grass-lamb, mutton, 
veal, buck-venison. 

Poultry and Game.—C hickens, 
dudes, fowls, green-geese, grouse (from 
12th), leverets, moor-game, pigeons, 
plovers, rabbits, turkeys, turkey-poults, 
wheat-ears, wild ducks, wild pigeon*, 
wild rabbits. 

Vegetables. —* Artichokes, beans, 
(French, kidney, scarlet, and Windsor), 
white-beet, carrots, cauliflowers, celery, 
cucumbers, endive, ftnochia, pot-herbs 
of all sorts, leeks, lettuces, mushrooms, 
onions, peas, potatoes, purslane, ra¬ 
dishes, salad of all sorts, salsify, seor- 
zonera, shalots, spinach, turnips. 

For Drying.,— Basil, sage, thyme. 

For Pickling. —Red-cabbage, capsi¬ 
cums, ehilfcs. tomateea, walnuts. 
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Fruit. — Apples; Codlin, summer 
pearmain, summer pippin, cherries, 
currants, damsons, figs, filberts, goose¬ 
berries, gtupes, melons, mulberries, 
nectarines, peaches. Pears : Jargonelle, 
summer ■ Son Chrdtieu, Windsor. 
Plums: Green-gages, Orleansraspber¬ 
ries, Alpine strawberries. , 

56. SgftTBMBER. 

Fish. —Barbel, brill, carp, cookies, 
cod, oonger-eels, crab, dace, eels, Soun¬ 
ders, gurnets, haddocks, hake, herrings, 
lobsters, mullet, mussels, oyster*, perch, 
pike, plaice, prawns, shrimps, soles, 
tench, thomback, turbot, whitings. 

Meat. w. Beef, mutton, pork, veal, 
buck-venison. 

Poultry and Gam®. — Chickens, 
ducks, fowls, green-geese^ gt'ouse, hares, 
larks, leverets, moorgame, partridgd, 
pigeons, plovers, rabbits, teal, turkey, 
turkey-pOults, wheat-ears, wild ducks, 
wild pigeons, wild rabbits. 

Vegetables. —Artichokes, Jerusalem 
artichokes, beans (French and scarlet), 
cabbies, carrots, cauliflowers, celery, 
cucumbers, endive, flpochia, herbs of 
all sorts, leeks, lettuces, mushrooms, 
onions, 1 parsnips, peas, potatoes, ra¬ 
dishes, salad of all sorts, shalots, tur¬ 
nips. 

fruit. —Apples: White Cavillo, pear- 
main, golden, rennet. Cherries, (Mo¬ 
relia), damsons, figs, filberts. Grapes: 
Muscadine, Frontignac, red and black 
Hamburg, Malmsey, Hazel nuts, med¬ 
lars, peaches. Pears: Bergamot, brown 
bound. Pineapples, plums, quinces, 
strawberries, walnuts. 

57. October. 

Fish. —Barbel, brill, turbot, carp 
cookies, cod, conger-eels, crabs, dace, 
dory, eels, gudgeon, haddocks,, hake, 
halibut, herrings, lobsters, mussels, 
oysters, perch, pike, prawns, salmon* 
trout, shrimps, ■mwlfa, goleq, tench, 
thomback, turbot, whitings, 

' MEAT—Beef, mutton, pork, veaL 
doe-venison. 

Poultry aBb Gahb. — Chickens, 
dotterel, ducks, fowls, green-geese, 
grouse, harm, larluy moor-game, par¬ 


tridges, pheasants, pigeons, rabbits, 
snipes, teak turkey, wheat-ears, wid¬ 
geon, wBd-duaks, wild-pigeons, wild- 
rsbbiN, woodQocks. 

yuQBTABLBS.—Artichokes, Jerusalem 
artichokes, brocoli,- cabbages, cauli¬ 
flowers, celery, coleworts, endive, herbs 
of all sorts, leeks, onions, parsnips, 
peat, potatoes, radishes, roeombole, 
salad, savoys, scorzonera, skirrets, 
shalots, spinach (winter), tomatas, 
truffles, turnips. 

Fruit.— Almonds. Apples: Pearmain, 
golden pippin, golden rennet, royal 
russet. Black and white bullaee, dam¬ 
sons, late figs, filberts, hazel nuts, 
grapes, medlars. Peaches: Old New¬ 
ington, October. Peara: Bergamot, 
beurj-d, Chormontelle, Bon-Chrdtien, 
cresau, swan's-egg. Quinces, services, 
walnuts. 

58. November. 

Fish. — Barbel, brill, turbot, carp, 
cockles, cod, crabs, dace, dory , eels, 
gudgeons, gurnets, haddocks, hake, ha¬ 
libut, herrings, ling, lobsters, mussels, 
oysters, perch, pike, plaice, prawns, 
salmon, shrimps, skate, smelts, soles, 
Bprats, tench, thomback, turbot, whi¬ 
tings. , 

Meat. —Beef, house-lamb, mutton, 
pork, veal, doe-venison. 

Poultry and Game. — Chickens, 
dotterel, duckB, fowls, geese, grouse, 
hares, larks, moor-game, partridges, 
pheasants, pigeons, rabbits, snipes, teal, 
turkey, wheat-ears, widgeon, wild- 
ducks, wood-docks. 

Vegetables.—J erusalem artichokes, 
chard beets, borecole, brocoli, cab¬ 
bages, cardosos, carrots, celery, cher¬ 
vil, coleworts, endive, herbs of all sorts, 
leeks, lettuces, onions, parsnips, pota¬ 
toes, salad, savoys, scorzonera, skirrets, 
shalots, spinach, tomatas, turnips. 

Fruit.— Almonds. Apples: Golden 
pippin, Holland pippin, Kentish pippin, 
nonpareil, winter pearmain, Wheeler’s 
russets. Bulloce, chestnuts, hazel-nuts, 
grapes, medlars. Pears: Bergamot; 
Stagy de Charmontelle, Colmar, cresau, 
Spanish bon Chrdtien. Servioes, wal¬ 
nuts. . 
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39. December. 

* Pish.—B arbel, brill, turbot, carp, 
cockles, cod, crabs, dab, dory, cels, 
gudgeon, gurnets, haddocks, hake; ha¬ 
libut, herrings, Htig, lobsters, mackerel, 
mussels, oystero, perch, pike, plaice, 
ruffe, salmon, shrimps, mate, smelts, 
soles, sprats, sturgeon, tench, whitings. 

Meat. —Beef, house-lamb, mutton, 
pork, Teal, doe-venison. 

Poultry and Game. —Capons, chick¬ 
ens, dotterel, ducks, fowls, geese, 
grouse, guinea-fowl, hares, larks, moor- 
game, partridges, pea-fowl, pheasants, 
pigeons, rabbits, snipes, teal, turkey, 
Wheat-ears, widgeon, wild-docks, wood¬ 
cocks. 

Vegetables. —Jerusalem artichokes, 
beets, borecole, white and purple bro- 
coli, cabbages, cardoons, carrots, celery, 
endive, herbs of all sorts, leeks, let¬ 
tuces, onions, parsnips, potatoes, salad, 
savoys, scorzonera, skirrets, shalots, 
spinach, truffles, turnips, forced aspa¬ 
ragus. 

Fruit. —Almonds. Apples: Golden 
pippin, nonpareil, winter pearmain, gol¬ 
den russet. Chestnuts, hazel-nuts, a few 
grapes, medlars, oranges. Pears: Ber¬ 
gamot, Beurrd d’Hiver, Colmar, Hol¬ 
land, St. Germain's Walunts. 


60. TO SOFTEN THE SKIN, AND 
IMPROVE THE COMPLEXION.—If 
flowers of sulphur be mixed in a 
little of milk, and after standing an 
hour or two, the milk,(without dis¬ 
turbing the sulphur) be' rubbed into 
the skin, it will keep it soft, and make 
the complexion clear. It is to be used 
before washing. A lady of our ac¬ 
quaintance, being exceedingly anxious 
about her complexion, adopted the 
above suggestion. In about a fortnight 
she wrote to us to say that the mixture 
became so disagreeable after it had 
been made a few days, that Bhe could 
not use li We should have wondered 
if she could—the milk became putrid 1 
A little of the mixture should have 
been prepared over night with' evening 
udlk, and used the next -but 

not afterwgrds. About a wine-glass¬ 


ful made for each occasion would 
suffice. 

61. HINTS ABOUT MAKING 
PRESERVES.— It, is not generally 
known. that boiling fruit a long time, 
and tkmming it well, without the sugar, 
and without a cover to the preserving- 
pan, is a very economical ana excellent 
way—economical, because the bulk of 
the scum rises from the, fruit, and not 
from the sugar, if the latter is good; 
and boiling it without a cover, allows 
the evaporation of all the watery par¬ 
ticles therefrom; the preserves keep 
firm, and well flavoured. The propor¬ 
tions are, three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to a pound of fruit. Jam mado 
in this way, of currants, strawberries, 
raspberries, or gooseberries, is excellent. 

62. LEMON RICE—Boil sufficient 
rice in milk, with white sugar to taste, 
till it ia Boft; put it into a pint basin 
or an earthenware blaaomage mould, 
and leave it till cold. Peel a lemon 
very thick, cut the peel into shreds 
about half or three-quarters of an inch 
in length, put them into a little watei 
boil them up, and throw the water 
away, lest it should be Hitter, then pour 
about a tea-cup, full of fresh water 
upon them; squeeze and strain the- 
juice of the lemon, add it with white- 
sugar to the water and shreds, and let 
it stew gently at the fire for two hours. 
(When cold it will be a syrup). Having: 
turned out the jellied rice into a cut- 
glass diith, or one of common delf„ 
pour the syrup gradually over the rice, 
taking care the little shreds of the peel 
are equally distributed over the whole. 

63. MOUTH GLUE.— Avery useful 
preparation is sold by many of the kw 
stationers in London under this title 
it is merely a thin cake of soluble glue 
(four inches by one and a half), which, 
when moistened with the tongue, fur¬ 
nishes a ready means of fastening papers, 
&o., together. It is made by dissolving 
one pound of fine glue or gelatine in 
water, and adding half a pound of brown 
sugar, boiling the whole until it is suf¬ 
ficiently thick to become solid on cool¬ 
ing; it is then pound into moulds or ca 
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a slab slightly greased, and: cwt into the ! 
required shape when cool. Cost; gela¬ 
tine Is. 8d. per pmed ; sugar; 4<L per 
pound. (See 66.) 

64. SODA Ifjflnrt POWDERS.— 
A pleasant, cooing, summer drink. 
The blue p&per edntaina carbonate of 
soda, thirty g ran ts. The white paper 
tartaric arid; twenty-fire grams. 

Direatwns .—Dissolve the contents of 
th^ blue paper in half a tumbler of 
water, stir @ the other powder, and 
drink during effervescence. 

Soda powders furnish a saline have- ■ 
rage, which is vei*y slightly laxative, 
and well calculated to allay the thirst 
in hot weather. 

One pound of carbonate of soda, 4d.; 
and thirteen ounces and a half of tar¬ 
taric acid, at 2s. per pound, supply the 
materials for 256 powders of each sort. 
Usual retail price, Id. for the two pow¬ 
ders required for a draught. 

05. METHOD OF PRESERVING 
MACKEREL, SO THAT IT WILL 
KEEP AND BE EXCELLENT FOR 
MON THS.-—Mackerel, being at certain 
times exceedingly plentiful (especially 
to those who live near the coast), so 
much no indeed as to become almost 
a drug at such seasons* may be pre¬ 
served to make an excellent and well- 
fiavoured dish, weeks or months after 
the season is past, by the following 
means. Having chosen fine fish, cleaned 
them perfectly, and either boiled them 
or Hghtly fried them in oil, the fish 
should be divided, and the bones, 
beads, and skins bring removed, they 
should then be well rubbed over with 
the following seasoning: for every 
dozen good-sized fish it will be requi¬ 
site to use three* table-spoonfuls of salt 
(heaped), one ounce and a half of com- 
Rsou black pepper, six or eight cloves, 
end a little mace, finely powdered, and 
a* much uutmeg, grated, as the oper¬ 
ator chooses to afford, not, however, 
exceeding one nutmeg. Let. the whole 
surface be well covered with the sea¬ 
soning ; thou lay the fish in layers 
packed into a stone jar (not a glased 


one); cover the whole with pretty good 
vinegar, and, if it be intended to be 
long kept, pour salad, oil or melted 
suet ever the. top. N.B. The glazing 
on earthen jars is -made from lead or 
arsenic, from which vinegar draws forth 
poison. (See 2.) 

66. LIQUID GLUE.—Dissolve one 
ounce of borax in a pint ofboding water; 
add two ounces of shellac, and boil in a 
covered vessel until the lac is dissolved. 
This forme a very useful and cheap ce¬ 
ment ; it answers well for pasting label-* 
on tin, and withstands damp much bet¬ 
ter than the common glue. Cost: borax, 
Is. 2d. per pound; shellac, 6<L to 8<1. 
per pound.— Note. The liquid glue mark 
by dissolving shellac in naptha ri 
dearer, soon dries up, and has an un¬ 
pleasant smell. (See 63.) 

67. ROSE LIP SALVE—No. I. 
Oil of almonds, three ounces; alkanet, 
half an ounce. Let them stand toge¬ 
ther in a warn place until the oil is 
coloured, then strain. Melt one ouncy 
and a-half of white wax, and half mi 
ounce of spermaceti with the oil, stir 
till it begins to thicken, and add twelve 
drops of otto of roses. No. 2. White 
wax, one ounce; almond oil, tw<> 
ounces; alkanet, one drachm. Digest 
in awarm place till suffldently coloured, 
strain, and stir in six drops of ott« 
of roses. White wax, 2s. 2d. per 
pound; almond oil, Is. 6d. per pound; 
alkanet root, 6d. to 8d.; otto of roses, 
2s. 6d. per drachm. Lip salve is usu¬ 
ally put up in small covered pots, and 
sold at 6d. 

68. WALKING.—To walk grace¬ 
fully, the body must be erect, but not 
stiffs and the head held up in such a pas¬ 
ture that the eyes are directed forward. 
The tendency of untaught walkers is to 
look towards the ground near the feet; 
and some persons appear always as if 
admiring their shoe-ties. The eyes 
should not thus* be cast downward, 
neither should the chest bend forward 
to threw out the bock, making what 
are termed round shoulders; on the 
contrary, the whole person must held 
itself tip, as if not afraid: ^o look the 
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world in the lacs, wad the chest by all 
means be allowed tie expand. At the 
some time, every "tiling likq strutting 
or pomposity must be carefully avoided. 
An easy, final, and erect posture, are 
alone desirable. In warning, it is 
necessary to bear in,mind that the 
locomotion is to be performed entirely 
by the legs. Awkward persons rock 
from side to side, helping forward each 
leg alternately by advancing the 
haunches. This is not only ungraceful 
but fatiguing. Let the legs alone 
advance, beating up the body. 

69. LEMON AND KALI, OK 
SHERBET.—Large quantities of tins 
wholesome and refreshing preparation 
are manufactured and consumed every 
summer; it is sold in bottles, and also 
os a beverage,*'made by dissolving a 
large tea-spoonful in a tumbler two- 
thirds filled with water. Ground white 
sugar, 7d. to 8d. per pound, half a 
pound; tartaric acid, at 2s. per pound; 
carbonate of soda, at 4d. per pound ; of 
each a quarter of a pound; essence of 
lemon, at 8d. per ounoe, forty drops. 
All the powders should be well dried; 
add the essence to the sugar, then the 
other powders; stir all together, and 
mix by passing twice through a hair- 
sieve. Must be kept in tightly-corked 
bottles, into which u damp spoon must 
not be inserted. All the materials may 
be obtained at a wholesale druggist’s, 
the sugar must be ground, as, if merely 
powdered, the coarser parts remain 
un dissolved. 

70. WATERPROOFING FOR 
BOOTS AND SHOES.—linseed oil, 
one pint, oil of turpentine or camphine, 
a quarter of a pint; yellow wax, a 
quarter of a pound ; Burgundy pitch, 
a quarter of a pound. To be melted 
together with a gentle heat, and when 
required forttBe, to be wanned and well 
rubbed into the leather before* fire, 
or in the hot sun. Gost: linseed oil, 
fid. per pint; oil of turpentine, Sd pm* 
pint; wax, Is. iOd. per pound; Bur- 
sandy pitch, 8d. per pound. Should 
be poured, when melted, into small 
gallipots or tin boxes, for sale. 


U 

7L MY WIFE’S LITTLE TEA 
PARTIES. 

My wife is celebrated for her little 
tea parties; not vea parties alone-r-but 
dinner parties, t* nic parties, music par¬ 
ties, supjx r parties, in fact, she is the life 
and Boul of all parties, which is more 
than any leading politician of the day 
can bout. But her great forte is her 
littlqtea pasties—pressed and enjoyed 
by everybody. A constant visitor, at 
these little parties is Mrs. Hitching®, 
(spokes of elsewhere, 161), and she re¬ 
marks that she “ never knew any one 
who understood the kart of bringing so 
many ^elegancies together” as my wife 
Nobody makes tea like her, and how 
she makes it she will impart at a future 
time. But for her little “nick-nacks," as 
she calls them, which give a variety 
and a charm to the tea table, without 
trenching -too deeply upon our own 
pocket, she has been kind enough to 
give a few receipts upon the present 
occasion. 

- 72. Nice Plum Cake. —Qno pound 
of flour, quarter of a pound of butter, 
quarter of a pound of sugar, quarter of a 
pound of currants, three eggs, half a 
pint of milk, and a small tea-spoonful of 
carbonate of soda. The above is excel¬ 
lent. The cakes are always baked in 
a common earthen flower-pot muoer, 
which is a very good plan. 

73. Gingerbread . Snaps. — One 
pound of flour, half a pound of treacle, 
half a pound of sugar, quarter of a 
pound of butter, half an ounce of best ’ 
prepared ginger, sixteen drops of 
essence of lemon, potash the size of a 
nut dissolved in a table-spoonful of hot 
water. This has been used in my 
wife's family for thirty years. 

74. Drop Cakes. — One pint of 
flour, half a pound of butter, quarter 
of a pound of pounded lump sugar, 
half a nutmeg .grated, a handful of cur¬ 
rants, two eggs, and a large pinch of 
carbonate of soda, or volatile salts. 
To be "baked in a slack oven for tea 
minutes or a quarter of an hour. The 
above quantity will make about thirty 
cakes The cakes are excellent. 
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75. A VERT EXCELLENT AND CHEAP 
Cake.—T wo pounds and a-half of flour, 
tkree-qfBArters of a pound of sugar, 
three-quarters of * round of butter, 
half a pound of eumJcs, or quarter of 
a pound of raisins, quarter of a pound 
of orange peel, two ounces of carraway 
seeds, half an ounce of ground cinna¬ 
mon, or ginger, four tea-spoonfuls of 
carbonate of soda ; mixed well, jvifch 
rather better than a pint of new milk. 
The butter must be well melted pre¬ 
vious to being mixed with the ingre¬ 
dients. 

76. “ Jersey Wonders." —The oddity 
sif these “ wonders" consists solely in 
the manner of cooking, rind the shape 
consequent. Take two pounds of flour, 
six ounces of butter, six ounoes of white 
sugar, a little nutmeg, ground ginger, 
aim lemon peel; beat eight eggs, and 
knead them all well together; a taste 
of brandy will be an improvement. 
Roll them about the thickness of your 
wrist ; cut off a small slice, audroll it 
into an oval* about four inches long 
and three inches wide, not too thin; 
cut two slits in it, but not through 
either end ; there will then be three 
bands. Pass the left one through the 
aperture, to the right, and throw it into 
a brass or beU-metal,, skillet of boiling 
lard, or beef or mutton dripping. You 
may cook three or four at a time.' In 
about two minutes turn them with a 
fork, and you will find them browned, 
and swollen or risen in two or three 

' minutes more. Remove them from the 
pan to a dish, when they will dry and 
cool 

77. Muffins. —Add a pint and a-half 
of good ale yeast (from pale malt, if pos- 
sible)to a bushel of the Very best white 
fiotir; let the yeast lie all night in 
winter, then pour off the wafer quite 
(dear; make two gallons of water just 
mSk-warro, and mix your water, yeast, 
arid two ounces of salt well together 
tor About a quarter of an hour. Strain 
the* whole, and mix eg? your dbugh as 
light as possible, letting it' lie in the 
trough an hour, to rise; next full it 
with your hand, pulling it into little 


pieces about the size of a large walnut. v 
These must' be rolled out thru with- a 
rolling-piq, hi a good deal of flour, and - 
if cerverod immediately with a piece of 
flannel, they will rise to a proper thick¬ 
ness ; but if too large or small, dough 
must be added, accordingly, or taken 
away; meanwhile, the dough must be 
also covered with flannel. Next begin 
baking; and when laid on the iron 
watch carefully, and! when one side 
changes colour, turn the other, taking 
care that they do not bum or become 
discoloured. Be careful also that the iron 
does not get too hot. In order to bako 
xmlffins properly, you ought to have a 
place built as if a copper wris to be set; 
but instead of copper, a piece of iron 
must be put over the top, fixed in form 
like the bottom of an iron pot, under¬ 
neath which a coal file is kindled when 
required. Toast the muffins crisp on 
both sides, with a fork; pull them open 
with your hand, and they will be like a 
honeycomb; lay in as much butter as 
you intend, then dap them together, 
and set by the fire; turn them once, 
that both sides may be buttered alike. 
When quite done, cut them across with 
a knife; bnt if you use a knife either 
to spread or divide them, they will be 
as heavy as lead. Some kind of flour 
will soak up more water than another; 
when this occurs, add water; or if too 
moist, add flour; for the dough must 
be as light as possible. 


78. DIAMOND CEMENT.—Soak 
isinglass in water till it is soft, then dis¬ 
solve it in the smallest possible quantity 
of proof spirit,by the aid of a gentle heat; 
in two ounces of this mixture dissolve 
ten grains of ammonlacum, and whilst 
still liquid, add half a dram of mastic dis¬ 
solved in three drams of rectified spirit-; 
stir well together, and put into small bot¬ 
tles for sale. Cost: isinglass, Is. per 
ounce; rectified spirit, 2s. 6d. per pint; 
ammoniacum, 3d. per ounce; mastic,!*, 
per ounce. This cement is usually sold 
at Is. per two-dram bottle. (See 139.) 

Direction* for we .—Liquify the ce¬ 
ment by standing the bottle in hot 
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water, and use it direotly; the cement 
improvA the oftener the bottle is thus 
wanted, sad resists the action of water 
and moisture perfectly. • 

79. GINGER-BEER.—The following 
reoijie for making a very superior ginger* 
beer is taken from the celebrated trea¬ 
tise of Dr. Pereira, on diet. The honey 
gives it a peculiar softness, and from 
not being fermented with yeast, it is 
less violent in its notion when opened, 
but requires to be kept a longer time 
than usual before use. White sugar, 
five pounds; lemon-juice, one quarter 
of a pint; honey, one quarter of a 
pound; ginger, bruised, five ounces; 
water, four gallons and a-half. Boil 
the ginger in three quarts of the water 
for naif an hour, then add the sugar, 
lemon-juice, and honey, with the re¬ 
mainder of the water, and strain through 
a cloth; when cold, add a quarter of 
the white of an egg, aud a small tea- 
spoonful of essence of lemon; let the 
whole stand four days, and bottle; this 
will keep many months. This quan¬ 
tity will make 100 bottles; the cost 
being, sugar, five pounds, 2s.; lemon- 
juice, 2d.; honey, 3d.; best white 
ginger, 2d.; egg and essence of lemon, 
2d.; total, 2s. 9d. Ginger-beer bottles 
may b* obtained at the potteries at 10s. 
to 12s. per gross, ami corks at 8d. to Is. 
per gross. 

80. PHOSPHORUS PASTE FOR 
DESTROYING RATS AND MICE— 
Melt one pound of lard with a very gen¬ 
tle heat in a bottle or glass flask plunged 
Into warm water; then add half an 
ounce of phosporus, and one pint of 
proof spirit; cork the bottle securely, 
and as it cools shake it frequently, so 
as to mix the phosphorus uniformly; 
when cold pour off the spirit (which 
may be presided for the same purpose), 
and thicken the mixture with flour. 
Small portions of this mixture may be 
flaced near the rat holes, and being 
uxninous in the dark it attracts them, 
is eaten, greedily, and is certainly fat&V 
N.B. There is no danger of Are from 
its uso. Cost : phosphorus, fid, per 
ounce; lord, Is. per pound. 


81. INKS.—There are many receives 
published for making ink ? the following 
is ss useful and economical a mode of 
producing good ink as any of them:-* < 

82. Dr IJ bIb's Inx,— For twelve gallons 
of ink take twelve pounds of bruised 
galls, five pounds of gum, five pounds 
of green sulphate of iron, and twelve 
gallons of nun water. Boil the galls 
with nine gallons of the water for throe 
hours, adding fresh water to supply 
that lost in vapour; let the decoction 
settle, and draw off the clear liquor. 
Add to it the gum previously dissolved 
in one and Srhalf gallons of water; dis¬ 
solve the green vitriol separately in one 
and a half gallons ofwater, and mix the 
whole. Cost of preparation : gall, 
ls."4d. per pound; gum, 8d. per pound; 
green sulphate of iron. Id. per pound. 

83. Ink Powder. —Is formed of the 
dry ingredients for ink, powdered and 
mixed. Powdered galls, two pounds; 
powdered green vitriol, one pound ; 
powdered gum, eight ounces. This 
should be put up in two ounce packets, 
each of which wul make one pint of ink. 
Cost; galls, is. id. per pound; green 
vitriol, Id. per pound; powdered gum, 
Is. fid. per pound. 

84. Red Writing Ink.—B est ground 
Brazil wood, four ounces; diluted acetic 
acid, one pint; alum, half an ounce. 
Boil them slowly in an enamelled 
vessel for one hour, strain, and add an 
ounce of gum. Brazil wood, la. per 
pound; diluted acetic acid, 3d. per 
pint ; alum, 2d. per pound ; ground 
gum, la. fid. per pound. 

85. Markino Ink without Prepara 
tion. —There are several recipes fur this 
ink, but the following of Mr. Redwood is 
rapidly superseding all tho others:— 
Dissolve, separately, one ounce of nitrate 
of silver (4s. fid per ounce), and one and 
a half ounces of sub-carbonate soda (besv 
washing soda) in distilled or rain water. 
Mix the solutions, and collect and wash 
the precipitate in a filter; whilst still 
moist rub it up in a marble or wedge- 
wood mortar with three drachms of tar 
taric acid; add two ounces of distilled 
water, mix six drachms of white sugar. 
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sad tea-drachms of powdered gumarabic, 
bulf so ounce of archil and water to 
mate up six ounces in measure. Cost: 
one ounce of nitrate of salver, is. 6d. ; 
soda, tartaric add, suior, and gum, 8d.; 
archil, lOd. per pint. It is usually put up 
in one or two-drachm bottles, labelled, 
and sold at fid. The above quantity 
would make £4 two-drachm bottles.— 
Bottles from fid. tolfld. per dozes. 

86. Ifirs for zinc Garden Labels.— 
Verdigris, one ounce; sal ammoniac, one 
ounce; lamp black,half an ounce; water, 
half a pint. Mix in an earthenware mor¬ 
tar, without using a metal spatula. 
Should be put up In small (one ounce) 
bottles for sale. 

Direction*. —To be shaken before use, 
and used with a clean quill pen, on bright 
freshly cleaned zinc- Cost: verdigris 3d. 
per ounce; sal ammoniac. 8d. per pound; 
tamp black 4d. per pound. 

Note. —Another kind of ink for zinc is 
also used, made of chloride of platinum, 
live grains, dissolved in one ounce of dis¬ 
tilled or rain water; but the first, which 
'Is much less expensive, answers per¬ 
fectly, if used as directed; on clean 

'bright zinc. . 

* 87. BRUNSWICK BLACK FOR 

VARNISHING GRATES.—Melt four 
pounds of common asphaltum and add 
two pints of linseed oil, and one gallon 
of oil of turpentine. This is usually 
put up in stoneware bottles for Bale, 
and is used with a paint brush. If too 
'thick, move turpentine may be added, 
fjost; asplialte, la per pdritnd; linseed, 
6d. per bint; turpentine, 8d. per pint. 

, fifi. BANBURY CAKES.—Roll out 
the'paste about half an Inch thick, and 
■ out it bite pieces, then roll again rill 
each piece becomes twioe the size; put 
some Banbury meat in the middle of 
-one side, fold the other over it, and 
ranch it up into a somewhat oval shape, 
f latten it with your hand at the top, 
jetting the team be quite at the bottom, 
jrrib the tops over with the white of an 
iggL hud 0 ® with a brush, and dust 
low-sugar over them. Bake in a mode¬ 
rate e#fin. The meat for this c^ike is 
mode fhua —Beat up a quarter of a 


pound ef butter until it becomes in 
the state of cream, then mix*with it 
half a pound of candied orange, and 
lemon-peel; cut fine, one pound of cwr» 
mute, quarter of an ounce of ground 
cinnamon, and a quartet* of an ounce of 
allspice; mix all well together, and 
keep in a jar till wanted for use. 

89. RED CURRANT JELLY— 
With three parts of fine ripe red cur¬ 
rants mix one of white currants; put 
them into a clean preserving-pan, and 
stir them gently over a clear fire until 
the juice flows from them freely; then 
turn them into a fine hair-sieve, and let 
them drain well, but without pressure. 
Pass the juice through a folded muslin, 
or a jelly-bag; weigh it, and then boil 
it fast for a quarter of an hour; add 
for each pound, eight ounces of sugar 
coarsely powdered, stir this to it off the 
fire until it is dissolved, give the jelly 
eight minutes more of quick boding, 
and pour it out. It will be firm, and 
of excellent colour and flavour. Be sure 
to clenr off the scum as it rises, both 
before and after the sugar is put in, or 
the preserve will not be clear. Juioe 
of red currants, three pounds; juice of 
of white currants, one pound: fifteen 
minutes. Sugar, two pounds: eight 
minutes. An excellent jelly may be 
made with equal parts of the juioe of 
red and of white currants, and of rasp¬ 
berries, with the same proportion of 
sugar and degree of boiling as men¬ 
tioned in the foregoing receipt. 

90. INDICATIONS - OF WHOLE- 
SOME MUSHROOMS.—Whenever a 
fungus is pleasant in flavour and odour, 
it may be considered wholesome; if, 
on the oontrarv, it have an offensive 
smell, a bitter, astringent, or styptic 
taste, or even if it leave an unpleasant 
flavour in the mouth, it should not be 
considered fit for food. The colour, 
figure, and texture of these vegetables 
do not afford any characters on which 
we can safely rely; yet it may le re¬ 
marked that colour the pure yellow, 
gold colour, bluisn pale, dark or lustre 
brown, wine red, or the violet, belong 
to many that are esculentj whilst the 
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paieor sulphur yellow, bright or blood* 
red, wad the greeniah, Ibelong to few 
but the poisonous. The sale kinds 
here most frequently a compact, brittle 
feature ; thefleah is white ; they grow 
more readily in open planes, such so 
dry pastures and waste lends, than^in 
places humid or shaded by wood* In 
general, those should be suspected 
which grow in caverns and subterranean 
passages, on animal matter undergoing 
putrefaction, as well as those whose 
dash is soft or watery, 

01. GUM ARABIC STARCH.— 
Get two ounces of fine white gum 
nrabic, and pound it to powder. Next 
put it into a pitcher, and pour on it a 
pint or more of boiling water (according 
to the degree of strength you desire), 
and then, having covered it, let it set 
all night. In the morning, pour it 
carefully from the dregs into a clean 
bottle, oork it, and keep it for use. A 
tablespoonful of gum water stirred into 
a pint of starch that has beenmade in the 
.usual manner, will give to lawns (either 
white or printed) a look of newness 
to which nothing else can restore them 
after washing. It is also good (much 
-diluted) for thin white muslin and 
bobbinet. 

92. SELDLITZ POWDERS.-Seid- 
iitss powders are uuually put up in two 
jjapers. The larger blue paper contains 
tartarized soda (also called Rochelle 
salt) two draohms, and carbonate of 
soda two scruples; in practice it will be 
found more convenient to mix the two 
materials in larger quantity by passing 
them twice through a sieve, wad then 
divide the mixture either by weight or 
measure, than to make each powder 
separately. One pound of tartarized 
soda, at Is. 2d. per pound, And five 
ounces and a half of carbonate of soda, 
at id. per pound, will make sixty pow¬ 
ders. The smaller powder, usually put 
up in white paper, consists of tartaric 
odd, at 2d. per pound, half a drachm. 

Directions for use.—Dissolve the con¬ 
tents of blue paper in half a tumbler 
of cold water, stir in the other powder, 
and drink during effervescence. 


MY WIFE’S UTTLE SUPPERS. 

90. Meat Cases. — Take any cold 
meat, game, or poultry -(if under-done, 
AU the better), mince it fine, with a 
little fat bacon or hum, or an anchovy i 
season jt with a*littlc pepper and salt; 
mix well, j^nd make it into small cakes 
three inches long, half as wide, and half 
an inch thick: fry these a light brown, 
and serve them with good gravy, or put 
into a mould, and boil or bake it. N.B 
Bread-crumbs, hard yolks of eggB* 
onions, sweet herbs, -savoury spices,* 
zest, or curry-powder, or any of the 
forcemeats. 

94. Otsteb Patties.— Roll out puff 
paste a quarter of an inch thick, cut it 
into squares with a knife, sheet eight or 
ten patty puns, put upon each a bit of 
bread the size of half a walnut ; roll out 
another layer of paste of the same 
thickness, cut it as above, wet the edge 
of the bottom paste, and put on the top, 
pare them round to the pan, and notch 
them about a dozen times with the back 
of the knife, nib them lightly with yolk 
of egg, hake them in a hot oven about 
a quarter of an hour: when done, take 
a thin slice off the top, then with 
a small knife, or spoon, take out the 
bread and the inside paste, leaving 
the outside quite entire; then parboil 
two dozen of large oysters, strain them 
from their liquor, wash, beard, and * 
cut them into four, put them into 

a stew-pan with, an ounce of butter 
rolled in flour, hdtfa gill of good cream, 
a little grahed lemon-peel, the oyster* 
liquor, free from sediment, reduced by 
boilingto onehalf, some cayenne pepper, 
salt, and a tea-spoonful of lemon-juice; 
stir it over a fire five minutes, and fill 
the patties. (See 11.) 

95. Lobster Patties.— Prepare the 
patties as in the last receipt. Take a hen 
lobster already boiled—pick the meat 
from the tail and daws, and chop it fine; 
put it into a stew-pan with a little of 
the made spawn pounded in a mortar 
tiB quite smooth, an ounce of fresh 
butter, half a gill of cream, and half a 
gift of veal oopammd, cayenne pepper, 
and salt, a ten-spoonful of essence of 
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anchovy, the same of lemon-juice, sad 
a tabWpoonful of flour and water; 
stew it flve minute*. (See 8.) 

96. Ego and Kak Patties. —Cut a 
slice of bread two pushes thick, from 
the moat solid part of*a stale quartern 
loaf; have ready a tin round cutter, 
two inches diameter, cut out four or 
five pieces, then take a cutter two 
sizes smaller, press it nearly through 
the larger pieces, then remove with a 
small knife the bread from the inner 
circle; have ready a large stew-pan full' 
of boiling lard; fry them of a light i 
brown colour, drain them dry with a > 
clean cloth, and set them by till wanted;; 
then take half a pound of lean ham, j 
mince it small, add to it a gill of good 
brown sauce; stir it over tile fire a few 
minutes, and put a smell quantity of 
cayenne pepper and lemon-juice: fill 
the shapes with the mixture, and lay 
a poached egg upon each. 

97. Yeaii and Ham Patties.—C hop 
about six- ounces of ready-dressed lean 
veal, and three ounces of ham very 
small, put it into a stew-pan with as 
ounce of butter rolled in flour, half a 
gill of cream, half a gill of veal stock, 
a little gr&ted nutmeg and lepon-j>eel, 
some cayenne pepper and salt, & .spoon¬ 
ful of essence of ham, and lemon-juice, 
and stir it over the fire some time, 
taking care it does not bum. 

98. Pdf? Paste. —To a pound and 
a quarter of sifted flour rub gently in 
with the band halra pound of fresh 
butter; mix up with half a pint of 
spring water; knead it well, and set it 
by for a quarter of an hour; then roll 
it out thin, lay on it in small pieces 
three-quarters of a pound more of but¬ 
ter, throw on it a little flour, double it 
np in folds, and roll it but thin three 
tunes, and set it by for about an hour 
in a cold place. Or, if a more substan¬ 
tial and savoury paste is desired, use 
the following;— 

99. Paste for Heat or Savoury 
Pm*SUb two pounds of fine flour to 
one .And o-haif of good salt butter, 
break Sh into small pieces, and wash it 
well in cold water; rub gently to¬ 


gether the butter and flour, and mixit 
up with the yolks of three eggs, beat 
together with a spoon, and nearly a 
pint of spring water; roll it out, and 
double it in folds three times, and it is 
ready. 

100. Chicken and Ham Patties.— 
Use the white meat from the breast of 
the chickens or fowls, and proceed as 
for veal and ham patties. 

101. Prime Beef Sausages.—T ake 
a pound of lean beef, and half a pound 
of BUet, clean from the skin,—chop it 
fine oh for mince collop, then beat it 
well with a roller, or in a marble mor¬ 
tar, till it is all well mixed and .will 
stick together—season highly with zest, 
if you have it, nnd salt, or any mixed 
Bpices you please,—make it into flat 
round cakes, about an inch thick, and 
shaped with a cup or saucer, and fry 
them a light brown. They should be 
served up on boiled rice, as for curry: 
if for company, you may do them with 
eggs and bread crumbs; but they are 
quite as* good without. Or they may 
be rolled in puff or pio paste, and 
baked. (Sec 98 and 99.) 

103. Potato Puffs. — Take cold 
roast meat, either beef or mutton, or 
veal and ham, clear it from the gristle, 
cut it small, and season either with 
zest, or pepper and salt, and cut pickles 
—boil and mash some potatoes, and 
make them into a paste with one or 
two eggs, roll it out, with adust of flour, 
cut it round with a saucer, put some 
of your seasoned mearon one hal£ and 
fold it over like a puff; pinck or nick 
it neatly round, and fry it a light 
brown. This is the most elegant me¬ 
thod of preparing meat that has been 
dressed before. 

108.— Fried Egos and Minced Ham 
I or Bacon. — Choose some very fins 
bacon streaked with a good deal of 
lean; cut this into very thin slices, and 
afterwards into small square pieces; 
throw them into a stew-pan, and se6 it. 
over a gentle fire, that they may lose 
some of their fat. When as modi 
as will freely come is thus molted 
from them, lay them on s warm disn. 
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P^tyinto a stow-pon akdleful ofmelted 
bacon or lard; set it oa a stove; put in' 
about a dozen of the small pieeea of 
bacon, then stoop the stew-pan a*d 
break in an egg. Manage this carefully, 
and the egg will presently be done: 
it mil be very round, mi the little 
dice of bacon will stick to it all over, 
so that it will make a very pretty ap* 



lay it carefully in a warm dish, and do 
the others. 

104. Fish Cake. —Take the meat 
from the bones of any kind of cold fish, 
whiojj latter put with the head and fins 
into a stew-pan with a pint of water, a 
little salt, pepper, an onion, and a fag* 
got of sweet herbs to stew for gravy. 
Mince the meat, &ud mix it well with 
crumbs of bread and cold potatoes 
equal parts, a little parsley and season* 
ing. Make into a cake, with the white 
of an egg. or a little butter or milk; 
egg it over, and cover with bread 
crumbs, then fry a light brown.* Pour 
the gravy over, and stew gently for 
fifteen minutes, stirring it carefully 
twice or thrice. Serve hot, and garnish 
with slices of lemon, or parsley. 

105. Marbled Goose. —The follow* 
ingt though scarcely pertaining to *My 
Wife’s Little Suppers,” is too delicious 
a relish to be overlooked. It is suit¬ 
able for larger supper parties, or as a 
stock dish for families where visitors 
are frequent. It is also excellent for 
breakfasts, or for pio-nics:—Take a fine 
mellow ox-tongue out of pickle, cut off 
the root and horny part otthe tip, wipe 
dryland boil till it is quite tender; 
then peel it, cut a deep slrb hi its whole 
length, and lay a fair proportion of the 
following mixture within it:—Maee 
half an onnee, nutmeg half an ounce, 
cloves half an ounoe, salt two table- 
spoonfuls, and twelve Spanish olives. 
The olives should be stoned, and all 
the ingredients well pounded and 
mixed together. Next take a barn¬ 
door fowl and a good large goose, and 
bone them. Lay the tongue inside the 
fowl, rub the latter outside with the 


seasoning, and having ready some 
slices of ham divested of the rind, wrap 
them tightly round the' fowl; put 
these inside the goose, with the re¬ 
mainder of the lessoning, sew it up, 
and make all secure and natural shape 
with a piece of new linen and tape. 
Put it in an earthen pan or jar just 
large enough to hold it, with plenty of 
clarified butter, and bake it two hours 
and a half in a slow oven; then take it 
out, and when cold take out the goose 
and set it in a sieve; take off the 
butter and hard fat, which put by the 
fire to melt, adding, if required, more 
clarified butter. Wash and wipe out 
the pan, put the bird again into it, and 
take care that it is well covered with 
the warm butter; then tie the jar down 
with bladder and leather. It will keep 
thus for a long 1 time. When wanted 
for the table, "the jar should be placed 
in a tub of hot water so as to melt the 
butter, the goose then can be taken out, 
the cloth taken off it, and sent to table 
cold. 

106. Oyster Pie. —The following 
directions may be safely relied upon. 
Take a large dish, butter it, and spread 
a rich paste over the sides and round 
the edge, but not at the bottom The 
oysters should be ftesh, and as huge 
and fine as possible. Drain off part 
of the liquor from the oysters. Put 
them into a pan, and season them with 
pepper, salt, and spjpa. Stir them well 
with the seasoning. Have ready the 
yolkB of eggs, chopped fine, and the 
grated bread. Pour the oysters (with 
as much of their liquor as you please), 
into the dish that has the paste in it. 
Strew ever them the chopped egg and 
grated bread. Roll out the lid of the 
pie, and put it on, crimping, the edges 
handsomely. Take aamaQ ahee. of 
paste, cut it into a square, and roll it 
up. Cut it with a sharp knife into the 
form-of a double tulip. Make a slit in 
the centre of the upper crust, and stick 
the tulip in it. Cut out eight large 
leaves or pasta, and lay them on the 
lid. Bake the pie in a quick oven. 

107. Salad. —This ia a point of pro* 
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fioiency which it ,is easy to attain with 
eire. The main point is, to incorporate 
the several articles required for the 
sauce, and to serve tin ait table as fresh 
us possible. The |erhs should be 
morning gathered,” and they Will fee 
much refreshed fey laying an hour or 
two in spring water. Careful picking, 
and washing, and drying in a cloth, in 
the kitchen, ana also very important, 
and the due proportion of each herb 
requires attention. The sauce may be 
thus prepared:—Boil two eggs for ten 
or twelve minutes, and then put them 
in cold water for a few minutes, so that 
the yolks may become quite cold and 
hard. Rub them through a coarse 
sieve with a wooden spoon, and mix 
them with a tablespoonful of water or 
cream and then ada two tablespoonfuls 
of line flask oil, or melted butter; mix, 
and add by degrees, a teaspoonfnl of 
salt, and the same quantity of mustard; 
mix till smooth, when incorporate with 
the other ingredients about three table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar; then pour this 
sauce down the side of the salad-bowl, 
but do not stir up the salad till wanted 
to be eaten. Garnish the top of the 
MhUd with the white of the eggs, out in 
slices; or these may be arranged in 
such manner as to be ornamental on 
the table. Some persons may fancy 
they are able to prepare a salad without 
previous instruction, but, like every¬ 
thing else, a little knowledge in this 
ease may not be thrown away. 

108. USE OF FRUIT. —In stead of 
standing in any fear of a generous con¬ 
sumption of ripe fruits, we regard them 
as positively conducive to health. The 
very maladies commonly assumed to 
have their origin in the froe use of 
apples, peaches, cherries, melons, and 
wild berries, have been quite as preva¬ 
lent, if not equally destructive, an 
asMqons of scarcity. There arc so many 
nrriKsilBS notions entertained of the 
hodaffcek of fruit, that it is quite time 
U xiounteraoting impression should be 
pgom«]gated» hsviag its foundation in 
eoBomon sense, and based on the com¬ 


mon observation of the intelligent. 
We have no patienoo in reading the 
endless rules to be observed in this 
particular department of physical com¬ 
fort. No one, we imagine, ever lived 
longer or freer from the paroxysms of 
disease, by discarding the delicious 
fruits of the land in which he finds a 
home. On the contrary, they arc 
necessary to the preservation of health, 
and are therefore caused to make their 
appearance at the very time when the 
condition of the body, operated upon 
by the deteriorating causes not always 
understood, requires their grateful, 
renovating influences. 


109. DAUGHTERS.—Mothers, who 
wish not only to discharge well their 
own duties in the domestic circle, but 
to train up their daughters at a latej|p» 
day to make happy and comfortable 
firesides for their families, should watch 
well, and guard well, the notions which 
they imbibe and with which they grow 
up. There will be so many jterBons ready 
to fill their young heads with false and 
vain fancies,and there is so much always 
afloat in society opposed to duty and 
common sense, that if mothers do not 
watch well, they may contract ideas 
very fatal to their future happiness 
and usefulness, end hold them till they 
grow into habits of thought or feeling. 

A wise mother will have her eyes open, 
and fee ready for every- case, A few 
words of common, downright, respect¬ 
able, practical sense, timely uttered by 
her, may be -enough to counteract some 
foolish idea or belief put into her 
daughter's head by others, whilst, if it 
be left unchecked, it may take such 
possession of the mind that it cannot 
later be corrected. One main falsity 
abroad in this age is the notion, that 
women, unless compelled to it by abso¬ 
lute poverty, are out of place when en¬ 
gaged in domestic affairs. How, mo¬ 
thers should have a care lest their 
daughters get hold of this conviction 
as regards themselves—there is danger 
of it { the fashion of the day endangers 
% and the care that an affectionate 
family take to keep a girl, during the 
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of her education, free from other 
occupations than those of her tasks 
or her recreations, also endangers it. 
It is possible that, affection may err in 
pushing this care too far; for as educa¬ 
tion means a fitting for life, and as a 
woman’s life is much connected with do¬ 
mestic and family affidrs, or ought to 
be ho, if the indulgent consideration 
of parents abstains from all demands 
upon the young pupil of the school 
not connected with her books or her 
play, will she not naturally infer that 
the matters with which she is never 
naked to concern herself are, in fact, 
no coucora to her, and that any atten¬ 
tion she ever may bestow on them is 
not at matter of simple duty, but of 
grace, or concession, or stooping, on 
her part? Let 'mothers avoid such 
danger. If they would do so, they 
must bring up their daughters from 
the first with the idea that in this world 
it is required to give as well as to re¬ 
ceive, to minister as well as to enjoy; 
that every person is bound to be useful, 
practically, literally useful, in his own 
sphere, and that a woman’s first sphere 
is the house, and its concerns and de¬ 
mands. Once really imbued with this 
belief, aud taught to sco how much the 
comfort and happiness of woman her¬ 
self, as well as of her family, depends 
on this part of her discharge of duty, 
and a young girl will usually be anxious 
to learn all that her mother is dis¬ 
posed to teach, and will be proud and 
happy to aid in any domestic occupa¬ 
tions assigned to her, which need never 
bo made so heavy as to interfere with 
the peculiar duties of her age, or its 
peculiar dolights. If a mother wishes 
to see her daughter become a good, 
happy, and rational woman, never let 
her admit of contempt for domestic 
occupations, or even suffer them to be 
deemed secondary. They may be varied 
in character by station, but they can 
never be secondary to a woman. 

110. SERVANTS.—There are fre¬ 
quent complaints that, ha these days, 
servants are bad, and apprentices are 
bad, and dependents and aiding hands 
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generally are bad. It may be so. But 
[f it is so, what is the inference ? lu 
the working of the machine of society, 
class moves pretty much with class; 
that is, one class moves pretty much 
with He equals in the community 
(equals so fas as social station is con¬ 
cerned), and apart from other classes, 
as much those below as those above 
itself; but there is one grand exception 
to this general rule, and that is, in the 
case of domestic servants. The same 
bolds, though in less degree, with ap¬ 
prentices and assistant hands; and in 
less degree only, because, in this last 
case, the difference of grade is slighter. 
Domestic servants and assistants in 
business and trade, come most closely 
andd^ntinually into contact with their 
employers; they are about them 
from morning to night, see them in 
every phase of character, in every style 
of humour, In every act of life. How 
influence will descend / Conscientious¬ 
ness is spread, not only by precept but 
by * example, and, so to speak, by con¬ 
tagion, it is spread more widely. Kind¬ 
ness is communicated in the same way. 
Virtue of every kind acts like an 
electric shock. Those in contact with 
its praotisers receive the communica¬ 
tion of it The same with qualities and 
tempers that do no honour to our nature. 
If servants come to you had, you may 
at least improve them; possibly almost 
change their nature. Here follows, 
then, a recipe to that effect:— 1ieeip>: 
for obtaining good servants .—Let them 
observe in your conduct to others just 
the qualities and virtues that you 
would desire they should possess ami 
practise as respects you. Be uniformly 
kind and gentle. If you reprove, do 
so with reason and with temper. Be 
respectable, and you will be respect* t 
by him. Be kind, and' you will meet 
kindness from them. Consider thefr 
interests, and they will consider yours. 
A friend in a servant is no contemptible 
thing. Be to every servant a friend; 
and heartless, indeed, will be the 
servant who does not warn in love to 
you. 
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ill. SCANDAL-LIVE IT DOWN. 

Should onvions tongues nomem^lae frame. 
To sail and tarnish your good name; 

LWe it down I 

Grow not dishearten'd { Us tho lot 
Of all men, whether good or not: 

live It down! 

Sail not In answer, but bo calm; 

For silence yields a rapid balm: 

lire It down! 

Go not among your friends and say, 

Evil hath fallen on my way: 

live It down! 

Far better thus yourself alone 
To sufTor, titan with friends bemoan 
The trouble that is all your own: 

Live It down 1 

What though men eriZ call your good! 

So Cubist himself; misunderstood, 

Was nail'd unto a cross of wood! 

And now shall you, for lesser pain, 

Your inmost soul for ever stain, 

By rendering evil bock again ? 

, live It down! 

Ob! If you look to be forgiven, 

Love your own foes, the bitterest even, 

And love to you Shall glide front heaven, 
And when aboil come the poison'd lie 
Swift from the bow of calumny. 

If you would turn it harmless by, 

And suite the venom'd falsehood lie, 

Live It down 1 


112. BLACK CURRANT JELLY. 
—To each pound of picked fruit, allow 
ose gill of water; set theta on the fire 
in the preserving-jiao to scald, but do 
not let them boil; bruise them well 
with a silver fork, or wooden beater,— 
take them off and squeeze them through 
a hair-sieve; and to every pint of juice 
allow a pound of loaf or raw sugar: 
boil it ten minutes. 

113. BREAD (CHEAP AND EX- 
CELLENT KIND).— Simmer slowly, 
ewer a gentle fire, a pound of rice in 
three quarts of water, till the riee has 
beoome perfectly soft, and the water is 
either evaporated or imbibed by the 
rice-: 1st it become dool, but not cold, 
ajtd fidritoompletely with four pounds 
of flour $ add to it some salt, ana about 
four tawhM^oonMs of yeast Knead 


it very thoroughly, for on this depends 
whether or not your good materials 
produce a superior article. "Next let 
it rise well before the fire, make it up 
into loaves with a little of the flour— 
which, for that purpose, you must 
reserve from your four pounds—and 
bake it rather long. This is an ex¬ 
ceedingly good and cheap bread. 

114. Economical and Nourishing 
Bread. —Suffer the miller to remove 
from the flour only tho coarse flake 
bran. Of this bran, boil five pr she 
pounds in four and a-half gallons of 
water; when the goodness is extracted 
from the bran, during which time the 
liquor will waste half or three-quarters 
of a gallon, strain it and let it cooL 
When it hits cooled down to the tem¬ 
perature of new milk, mix it with fifty- 
six pounds of flour, and as much salt 
and yeast as would be used for other 
bread; knead it exceedingly well; let 
it rise before the fire, and bake it in 
small loaves: small loaves are prefer¬ 
able to large onfcs because they take the 
heat more equally. There are two 
advantages in making bread with bran 
water instead of plain water; the one 
being that there is considerable nourish¬ 
ment in bran which is thus extracted 
and added to the bread; the other, 
that flour imbibes much more of bran 
water than it coes of plain water; bo 
much more, as to give in the bread pro¬ 
duced almost a fifth in weight more 
than the quantity of^flour made up 
with plain water would have done. 
These are important considerations to 
the poor. Fifty-six pounds of flour, 
made with plain water, would produce 
sixty-nine and a-half pounds of breaf; 
made with bran water, it will produce 
Cighty-three and a-half pounds. 


115. SCOURING DROPS FOR RE- 
HOYIN O GREASE.—There are several 

a erations of this name; one of the 
is made as follows: Camphine, orspi- 
rits ofturpentine, three ounces ^essence 
of lemon, one ounce ; mix!. Cost : okfn- 
pbine, 8d. per pint* essence of lemon, 
fid. per ounce. Scouring drops ■ are 
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usually put up in small half-ounce phials 
lor sale; these may be obtained at from 
9d. to Is. per dozen, ■- 

316. POMATUMS.—For making po¬ 
matums, the lard, fat, suet, or marrow 
used, must be carefully prepared by 
being melted with as gentle a heat as 
possible, skimmed, strained, and cleared 
from the dregs which are deposited on 
standing, 

117. Common Pomatum.—M utton 
suet, prepared as above, one pound; 
lard, three pounds; carefully melted 
together, and stirred constantly as it 
cools, two ounces of bergamot being 
added. 

118. Hard Pomatum, — Lard and 
mutton Bust carefully prepared, of each 
one pound ; white wax, four ounces; 
essence of bergamot, one ounce. Cost: 
lard, Is. per pound; Buet, 6d. per 
pound; white wax, 2s. 2d. per pound; 
essence of bergamot, Is. per ounce. 


119. PICKLING EGGS.—If the 
following pickle were generally known 
it would be more generally used. We 
odbstantly keep it in our family, 
and find it an excellent piokle to be 
eaten with cold meat, &c. The eggs 
should be boiled hard (say ten 
minutes) and then divested of their 
sheik; when quite cold put them in 
jars, and pour over them vinegar (suffi¬ 
cient to quite cover them), in which has 
been previously boiled the usual spioes 
for pickling; tie the jars down tight, 
With bladder, and keep them till they 
begin to change colour. 

120. WHITE CURRANT JELLY. 
—White currant jelly is made in the 
same way as red current jslly, only it 
should have double-refined sugar, mid 
not be boiled above ten minutes. White 
currant jelly should be put through a 
lawn sieve. 

12l Another Receipt for White 
Currant Jelly.— After the fruit is 
stripped from the stalks, put it into 
the pan, and when it boils runitquickly 
through a sieve: trim a pound of sugar 
to $ach pint of juioe, and let it boil 
twenty minutes. 
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122. POTATOES.—We are all potato 
esters (for ourselves w» ©steom pota¬ 
toes beyond any other vegetable), yet 
few persons know how to cook them. 
Shall we be bold enough to commence 
our bints by presuming to inform our 
“gmudreotibers" bow 

128. To Bqil Potatoes.—P ut them 
into a saucepan with scarcely sufficient 
water to cover them- Directly the 
skins' begin to bi^nk, lift tbem from 
the fire, and as rapidly as possible pour 
off every-drop of tne water. Then place 
a coarse (we need not say clean) towel 
over them, and return them to the fire 
again until they are thoroughly done, 
and quite dry. A little salt, to taste, 
should have been added to the water 
before boiling. 

124. Potatoes fried with Fish.— 
Take cold fish and, cold potatoes. Pihk 
all the bones from the former, and 
mash the fish sad the potatoes to¬ 
gether. Form into rolls, and fry with 
lard until the outsides are brown and 
crisp. For tins purpose, the drier kinds 
of fish, such as cod, hake, &c., are pre¬ 
ferable. Turbot, soles, eels, &c., are* 
not bo good. This is an economical 
and excellent relit h. ( See 104.) - 

125. Potatoes mashed with Oxiom 
—Prepare some boiled onions, by put¬ 
ting them through a sieve, and mix 
them with potatoes. Regulate the por¬ 
tions according to taste. 

126. * Pqtato Cheese Cakes.— One 
pound of mashed potatoes, quarter of a 
pound of currants, quarter of a pound 
of sugar and butter, and four eggs, to 
be well mixed together; bake them in 
patty pans, having first lined them with 
puff paste. 

127. Potato Colcanon. —Boil pota- 
toes and greens, and spinach, sepa¬ 
rately ; mam tire potatoes; squeeze the 
greens dry; chop them quite fine, sad 
mix them with toe potatoes with a little 
butter, pepper, aim. salt. Put into a 
mould* buttering it well first; let it 
stand in a hot oven for ten minutes. 

1128. Potatoes roasted under Meat. 
—Half boil luge potatoes i drain the 
water ; put them into an earthen dish. 
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or small tin pan* under amt roasting 
before the fire; baste them with the 
dripping. Turn them to brown on all 
sides; send up in a separate dish. 

129. Potato balls kagout.—A dd to 
a pound of potatoes a quarter of a pound 
of grated ham, or tome sweet herbs, or 
chopped parsley, an onion or eschalot, 
salt, pepper, and a little grated nutmeg, 
and other spice, with the yolk of a 
couple of eggs; then dress as potatoes 
ucoll oped. 

130. Potato Snow.—P ick out the 
whitest potatoes, put them on in cold 
water; when they begin to crack, 
strain, and put them in a (dean stew* 
p<m before the fire till they are quite 
dry, and fall to pieces; rub them 
through a wire sieve or the dish they 
are to be sent up in, and do not disturb 
them afterwards. 

131. Potatoes fried whole. —When 
nearly boiled enough, put them into a 
stew-pan with a bit of butter, or some 
clean beef drippings ; shake them about 
often, to prevent burning, till they are 
Jt>rown and crisp; drain them from the 
fat. ft will be an improvement if they 
are floured and dipped into the yolk of 
an egg, and then rolled in finely-sifted 
bread crumbs. 

132. Potatoes fried in slicks. —Peel 
large potatoes, slice them about a quarter 
of an inch thick, or cut them into 
shavings, as you would peal a lemon; 
dry them well in a dean cloth, and fry 
them in lard or dripping. Take care 
that the fat and frying-pan are quite 
clean; put it on a quick fire, and to 
soon as the lard boils, and is still, put 
in the slices of potato, and keep mov¬ 
ing them until they are crisp; take 
them up, and lay them to drain on a 
sieve. Send to table with a little salt 
sprinkled over them. 

133. Potatoes Escollofed. — Mash 
potatoes in the Usual way; then butter 
some nice clean scollop-shells, patty¬ 
pans, or tea-cups, or saucers; put in 
your potatoes; make them smooth at 
the top; cross a knife over them; 
stew anew fine bread crumbs on them; 
sprinkle them with a paste-brush with 


a few drops of melted butter, and set 
them in a Dutch oven. When nicely 
browned on the top, take them care¬ 
fully out of-the shells, and brown on 
the other side. Cold potatoes may be 
warmed up this way. 

134. Potato Sooner — Mash boiled 
potatoes till they are quite smooth, 
adding a little salt; then knead out the 
flour, or barley-meal to the thickness 
required; toast on the gridle, pricking 
them with a fork to prevent them 
blistering. When eaten with fresh or 
salt butter they are equal to crumpets 
—even superior, and very nutritious. 

135. Potatoe Pie.— Peel and slice 
your potatoes very thin into a pie-dish; 
between each layer of potatoes put a 
little chopped oniou; between each 
layer Bprinkle a little pepper and salt: 
put in a little water, and cut about two 
ounces of fresh butter into bits, 
and lay them, on the top; cover it 
close with paste. The yolks of four 
eggs may be added; and when baked, 
a table-spoonful of good mushroom 
ketchup poured in through a funnel. 
Another method is to put between flic 
layers small bits of mutton, beef, or 
pork. In Cornwall, turnips are added. 
This constitutes (on the Cornish me¬ 
thod) a cheap and satisfactory dish for 
families. (See 31.) 


136. GINGER-BEER POWDERS 
— Blue paper : Carbonate of soda, 
thirty grains; powdered ginger, five 
grains; ground white sugar, one 
drachm to one drachm ana a-half; 
essenoe of lemon, one drop. Add 
the essence to the sugar, then the 
other ingredients. A quantity should 
be mixed and dv tided, as recommended 
for seidUtz powders. — White paper . 
Tartaric'add, thirty g rains. 

Directions .—Dissolve the contents of 
the blue paper in water; stir in the 
contents of the white paper, and drink 
during effervescence. Ginger • beer 
powders do not meet with such gene¬ 
ral approbation to lemon and fralj, the 
powdered ginger rendering the liquid 
slightly turbia 
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107. APPLE BREAD.—A very light 
pleasant bread is made in France by a 
mixture of apples and flour,' in the pro¬ 
portion of one of the former to two pf 
the latter. The usual quantity of 
yeast is employed as in making com¬ 
mon bread, and is beaten with flour and 
warm pulp of the apples after they 
have boiled, and the dough is then 
considered as set ; it is then put in & 
proper vessel, and allowed to rise for 
eight or twelve hours, and then baked 
in long loaves. Very little water is 
requisite: none, generally, if the tipples 
are very fresh. 

138, TO MAKE ANCHOVIES— 
Procure a quantity of sprats, as fresh 
as possible; do not wash or wipe them, 
but just take them as caught, and for 
every peck of the fish, take two pounds 
of common salt, quarter of a pound of 
bay-salt, four pounds of saltpetre, two 
ounces of sal-prunella, and two penny¬ 
worth of cochineal. Pound all these 
ingredients in a,.mortar, mixin g them 
well together. Then take stone jars or 
small kegs, according to your quantity 
of sprats, and lay a layer of the fish, 
and a layer of the mixed ingredients 
alternately, until the pot is full; then 
press hard down, and cover close for 
six months, they will then befit for use. 
I can vouch for the exdellence and 
cheapness of the anchovies made in this 
manner. In fact, most of thejJne Gor- 
rjona, anchovies sold in the oil and 
pickle shops are made in this or a simi¬ 
lar manner,'from British Bprats.—An 
excellent and useful receipt. 

139. CEMENT FOR BROKEN 
CHINA, GLASS, &c.—The following 
recipe, from experience, we know to be 
a good one, and, being nearly colourless, 
it possesses ad vantages which liquid glue 
and other cement? do not:—Dissolve 
half an ouDce of gum acacia in a wine 
glass of boiling water j add plaster of 
Paris sufficient to form a thick paste, 
and apply it with a brush to the parts 
required to be cemented together. 
Several articles upon our toilette table 
have been repaired most effectually by 
this recipe. ^Scc 78.) 


140. SIGNIFICATIONS OF NAMES. 

Aaron, Hebrew, a Mountain. 

Abel, Hebrew, vanity. 

Abraham, Hebrew, the father Of map}*. 

A<lam, Hebrew, rad earth. 

Adolphus, Saxon, happiness and help. 

Albert, Sbxon, all bright 
Alexander^ Greek, a helper of men 
Alfred, Saxon, all pence. 

Ambrose, Greet, immortal. 

Amos, Hebrew, a burden. 

Andrew, Greek, courageous. 

Anthony, Latin, nourishing. 

Archibald, German, a bold observer. 

Arnold, German, a mslnt&iner of honour. 
Arthur, BrititJi, a strong man. 

aSSSZ } ^ venerablc ’ «"“*■ 

Baldwin, German, a bold winner. 

Bardulph, German, a famous helper. 

Barnaby. Hebrew, a prophet's son. 
Bartholomew. Hebrew, the son of him who 
made the waters to rise. 

Beaumont. French, a pretty mount 
Bede, Saxon, prayer. 

Benjamin, Hebrew, the son of a right hand 
Bennet, Latin, blessed. 

Bernard, German, bear’s heart 
Bertram, German, fair, illustrious. 

Boniface, Latin, a well-doer. 

Brian, French, haring a thundering voice. 
Cadwallader, British, reliant hi war. 

Caesar, Latin, adorned with hair 
Caleb, Hebrew, a dog. 

Cecil, Latin, dim-sighted. 

Charles, German, noble-spirited. 

Christopher, Greek, bearing Christ 
Clement Latin, mQd-tempered. 

Conrad, German, able Counsel 
Constantine, Latin, resolute. 

Crispin, Latin, having curled locks. 

Cuthbert, Saxon, known fkmouply. 

Daniel, Hebrew, God is Judge. 

David, Hebrew, weU-beloved. 

Denis, Grtt%, belonging to tho god of wine. 
Dunstan, Saxon, most high. 

Edgar, Saxon, happy honour. 

Edmund, Saxon, happy peace. 

Edward, Saxon, happy keeper. 

Edwin, Saxon, happy conqueror. 

Egbert, Saxon, erer bright 
Elijah, Hebrew, God, Hie Lord. 

Elisha, Hebrew, the salvation of God. 

Ephraim, Hebrew, fruitful. 

Erasmus, Greek, lovely, worthy to be loved. 
Ernest Greek, earnest serious. ‘ 

Evan or Ivon, British, tho same as Julia 
Everard, German, well reported. 
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Eugene, Greet, nobly descended. 

Eustace, Greek, standing Ann. 

Ezekiel, Hebrew, the strength of God. 

Felix, Latin, happy. 

Ferdinand, German, pure peace. 

Fronds, German, free. 

Frederic, German, rich peace. 

Gabriel, Hebrew, the strength of God. 
Geoffery, German, JoyfhL 
George, Greet, a husbandman. 

Gerard, Saxon, all towardHnoss. 

Gideon, Hebrew, a breaker. 

Gilbert, Saxon, bright as gold. 

Giles, Greet, a little goat. 

Godard, German, a godly disposition. 
Godrey, German, God’s peace. 

Godwin, German, victorious In God. 
Griffith, British, having great faith. 

Guy, French, the mistletoe shrub. 
Hannibal, Punic, a gradous lord. 

Harold, Saxon, a champion. 

Hector, Greek, a stout defender. 

Henry, German, a rich lord. 

Herbert, German, a bright lord. 

Hercules, Greek, the glory of Hera or Juno. 
Hezekiah, Hebrew, cleaving to the Lord. 
Horatio, Italian, worthy to be beheld. 
Howe!, British, sound or whole. 

Hubert, German, a bright colour. 

Hugh, Butch, high, lofty. 

Humphrey, German, domestic peace. 

Jacob, Hebrew, a supplantcr. 

James or Jacques, beguiling: 

Ingram, German, of angelic purity, 

Joab, Hebrew, fatherhood. 

Job, Hebrew, sorrowing. 

Joel, Hebrew, acquiescing. 

John, Hebrew, the grace of the Lord. 

Jonal), Hebrew, u dove, 

Jonathan, Hebrew, the gift of the l,ord. 
Joscelin, German, just 
Joseph. Hebrew, addition. 

Josias, Hebrew , the firo of the Lord. 
Joshua, Hebrew, a Saviour. 

Isaac, Hebrew, laughter. 

Lambert, Saxon, a fair lamb. 

Lancelot, Spanish, a little lance. 

Laurence, Latin, crowned with l&urclB. 
Lazarus, Hebrew, destitute of help, 
Leonard, German, like a lion, 

Leopold, German, defending the people 
Lewellin, British, like a lion. 

Lewis, French, the defender cf the people. 
Lionel, Latm , a little lion. 

Lucius, Latte, shining. 

Luke, Greet, a wood or grove. 

Mark, Latin, a hammer. 

Martin, Latin, martial. 


Mathew, Hebrew, a gift or present. 

Maurice, Latin, sprung of a Moor. 

Meredith, British, the roaring of the sea. 
Michael, Hebrew, who is like God? 

Morgan, Britiih, a mariner. 

Moses, Hebrew, drawn out 
Nathaniel, Hebrew, the gift of God. 

Neal, French, somewhat black. 

Nicolas, Greet, victorious over the people. 
Noel, French, belonging to one's nativity. 
Norman, French, one bom in Normandy. 
Obadlah, Hebrew, the servant of the Lord. 
Oliver, Latin , an olive. 

Orlando, Italian, counsel for the land* 

Osmund, Saxon, house peace. 

Oswald, Saxon, ruler of a house. 

Owen, British, well descended. 

Patrick, Latin, a nobleman. 

Paul, Latin, small, little. 

Percival, French, u place in France. 

Peregrine, Latin, outlandish. 

Peter, Greek, a rock or stone. 

Philip, Greek, a lover of horses. 

Fhineas, Hebrew,- of bold countenance. 

Ralph, contracted from Rudolph, or 
Randal, or R&nulph, Saxon, pure help. 
Raymund. German, quiet peace. 

Reuben, Hebrew, the son of vision, 

Reynold, German, a lover of purity. 

Richard, Saxon, powerful • 

Robert, German, famous in counsoL 
Roger, German, strong counsel. 

Rowland, German, counsel for the land. 

Rufus, Latin, reddish, 

Solomon,.Hebrew, peaceable. 

Samson, Hebrew, a little son. 

Samuel, Hebrew, heard by God. 

Saul, Hebrew, desired. 

Sebastian, Greek, to be reverenced. 

Simeon, Hebrew, hearing, 

Simon, Hebrew, obedient_ 

Stephen, Greek, a crown or garland. 

Swithln, Saxon, very high. 

Theobald, Saxon, bold over the people. 
Theodore, Greek, the gift of God. 

Theodosius, Greek, given of God. 

Theophilus, Greek, a lover of God. 

Thomas, Hebrew, a twin. 

Timothy, Greek, a fearer of God. 

Toby or Tobias, Hebrew, the goodness of the 
Lord. 

Valentine, Latin, powerful. 

Vincent, Latin, conquering. 

Vivian, Latin, living; 

Walter, German, a wood* master. 

Walwin, German, a conqueror. 

William, German, defending many 
Zaccheus, Syriac, innocent 
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Zachary, Hebrew, remembering the Lord. ■ 
Zebedee, Syriac, having an inheritance. 
Zedcklah, Hebrew, the Justice of the Lord. 


Adeline, German, a princess. 

Agatha, Greek, good 
Agnes, German, chaste. 

Alethea, Greek, the truth. 

Althea, Greek, hunting. 

Alice, Alicia, German, nnble. 

Amy, Amelia, French, a beloved. 

Anna, Anne, or Hannah, Hebrew, gracious. 
Arabella, Latin, a fair altar. 4 

Aureola, Lahti, like gold. 

Barbara, Latin, foreign or strange. 

Beatrice, Latin, making happy. 

Benedicts Latin, blessed 
Bernice, Greek, bringing victory. 

Bertha, Greek, bright or fiunous. 

Blanche, French, fair. 

Bona, Latin, good 
Bridget, Irish, shining bright. 

Cassandra, Greek, a reformer of men. 
Catharine, Greek, pure or clean. 

Charity, Greek, love, bounty. 

Charlotte, French, all noble. 

Caroline, feminine of Carbine, the Latino/ Charles, 
noble-spirited. 

Chloe, Greek, a green herb, 

Christiana, Greek, belonging.to Christ 
Cecilia, Latin, from Cecil. 

Cicely, a corruption of Cecilia. 

Clara, Latin, clear or bright 
Constance, Latin, constant 
Deborah, Hebrew, a bee. 

Diana, Greek, Jupiter's daughter. 

Dorcas, Greek, a wild roe. 

Dorothy, Greek r the gift of God 
Eadith, Saxon, happiness. 

Eleanor, Saxon, all fruitful 

Eliza, Elizabeth, Hebrew, the oath of God 

Emily, corrupted from Amelia. 

Emma, German, a nurse. 

Esther, Hesther, Hebrew, secret 
Eve, Hebrew, causing life. 

Eunice, Greek, fair victory. 

Eudoia, Greek, prospering in the way. 

Frances, German, free. 

Gertrude, German, all truth. 

Grace, Latin, favour. • 

Hagar, Hebrew, a stranger. 

Helena, Greek, alluring 
Jane, softened from Joan; or, 

Janne, the feminine of John. 

Janet, Jeannette, little Jane. 

Joyce, French, pleasant 


I Isabella, Spanish, fair Eliza. 

Judith, Hebrew, praising 
Julja, Juliana, feminine of Julius. 

Le title, Latin, Joy or gladness. 

Lois, Greek, better. 

Lucretia, Latin, a chaste Roman lady 
Lucy, LathtL/emixine qf Lucius. 

Lydia* Greet, descended from Lud 
Mabel, Latin, lovely, 

Magdalene, MaudBa, Syriac, magnified .t 
Margaret German, a pearl, 

Martha, Hebrew, bitterness. 

Maty, Hebrew, bitter. 

Maud, Matilda, Greek, a lady of honour. 
Mercy, English, compassion. 

Mildred, Saxon, speaking mild 
Nest British, the tame a* Agnes. 

Nicola, Greek, feminine of Firolas 
Olympia, Greek, heavenly. 

Onbiits, Latin, to be entreated. 

Parnell, or Petronilla, little Peter. 
Patience, Latin, bearing patiently. 
Paulino, Latin, feminine qfpaulinu*. 
Penelope, Greek, a turkey. 

Persia, Greek, destroying. 

Philadelphia, Greek, brothetly love. 
Philippa, Greek, feminine of Philip. 

Phcebe, Greek, the light of life* 

Phyllis, Greek, a green'bough. 

Priscilla, Latin , somewhat old 
Prudence, Latin, discretion. 

Psyche, Greek, the soul 
Rachel, Hebrew, a lanui. 

Rebecca, Hebrew, fat or plump. 

Rhode, Greek, a rose. 

Rosamund, Saxon, rose of peace. 

Rosa, Latin, arose. 

Rosedeer, English, a fair rose. 

Rosabella, Italian, a Mr rose. 

Ruth, Hebrew, trembling. 

Sabina, Latin, sprung from the Sshir.es. 
Salome, Hebrew, perfect 
Sapphira, Greek, Uhe t sapphire stone. 
Surah, Hebrew, a princess. 

Sibylla, Greek, the counsel of God 
Sophia, Greek, wisdom. 

Sophronia, Greek, of a sound mind. 
Susan, Susanna, Hebrew, a lily, 
j Tabitha, Syriac, a roe. 

| Temperance, Latin, moderation. 
Theodosia, Greek, given by God. 
Tryphosa, Greek, delicious. 

Tryphena, Greek, delicate, 

Vida, Erse, feminine of David. 

Ursula, Latin, a female bear. 

Walburg, Saxon, gracious. 

Winifred, Saxon, winning peace. 
Zenobia, Greek, the life of Jupiter. 
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Ul, BLACKING (Paste).—Half a 
pound of ivory black, naif ft pound of 
treacle, half an ounce of powdered 
alum, one drachm of turpentine, one 
ounce of sulphuric acid, and two 
ounces of raw linseed oil. The ivory 
black au<l treacle must first be mixed 
together until thoroughly incorporated; 
then add tile rest of the ingredients. It 
keeps best in a bladder. This reoeipt 
has been used in a friend's family for 
the last seventeen years, and is much ( 
approved. 

142. SUCCEDANEUM. — Take on 
old silver thimble, an old silver eoin, 
or other silver article, and with a very 
fine file, convert it into filings. Sift 
through gauze, to separate the coarse 
from the line particles. Take tho finer 
portion, and mix with sufficient quick¬ 
silver to form a stiff amalgam, and 
while in this state, fill the cavities of 
decayed teeth. This is precisely the 
same as the metallic amalgam used by 
all dentists. The filings of asixpence 
would produce as much as is contained 
in two 2a. tid. packets sold by the 
advertising makers of Sucoedaneums. 
Quicksilver may be bought at a trifle 
per half-ounce or ounce, at the chemist's. 
We have not the slightest hesitation in 
pronouncing this to be the beat thing of 
the kind. Caution . as it turns black 
under the action of the adds of the 
mouth, it should be used sparingly 
for front teeth. A tooth should never 
be filled while it is aching. {See 144.) 

148. LEMONS, WHOLE, FOR 
DESSERT.—Take six fine, fresh, well¬ 
shaped lemons, cut a hole just round 
the stalk, cad with a narrow spoon 
scoop out the pippins, and press out 
the juice, but leave the pulp in the 
.lemons. Put them into a bowl with 
two or three quarts of spring water, to 
steep out the bitterness. Leave them 
three days, changing the water each 
' day; or only two days if you wish 
them to be very bitter. Strain the 
juice as soon as squeezed out, boil it 
with ono pound of loaf-sugar (setting 
the jar into which it was strained in 
a pan of boiling water fifteen or twenty 


minutes); tie it up, quite hot, with 
bladder, add set by till wanted. Taste 
the water the lemons are lying in at the 
end of the third day; if not bitter, lift 
the lemons oVrt into a china-lined pan, 
pour the water through a strainer upon 
them, boil gently one or two hours; 
set by in the pan. Boil again next day 
until so tender that the head of a large 
needle will easily pierce the rind. Put 
in one pound of loaf-sugar, make it just 
boil, and leave to eool, Next day boil 
the syrup, and pour it to the lemons; 
add one pound of sugar, and hot water 
to supply what was boiled away. Lift 
out the lemons, and boil the syrup and 
pour on them again every day for a 
fortnight, then every three or four days, 
adding gradually three pounds of sugar. 
When the lemons look clear and bright, 
boil the syrup pretty hard, add the 
lemon juice which had been set by, just • 
boil, skim; put the lemons into jars, 
pour the syrup upon them, and tie up 
the jars instantly with bladder. 

144. THE TEETH.—Dissolve two oz. 
of borax in three pints of water; before 
quite cold, add thereto one tea-Bpoon- 
ful of tinctur'd of myrrh and one 
table-spoonful of spirits of camphor; 
bottle the mixture for use. One wine¬ 
glass of the solution, added to half a 
"pint of tepid water, is sufficient for 
each application. This solution, ap¬ 
plied daily, preserves and beautifies 
the teeth, extirpates tartarous adhesion, 
produces a pearl-like whiteness, arrests 
decay, and induces a healthy action in 
the gums. {See 142.) 

145. Camphorated Dentifrice. — 
Prepared chalk, one pound; camphor, 
one or two drams. The camphor must 
be finely powdered by moistening it 
with a little spirits of wine, and then 
intimately mixed with the chalk. Pre¬ 
pared chalk will cost about 6d., the 
camphor less than Id. The present 
price of camphor is under 8s. per pound. 

146. Myrrh Dentifrice.— Powdered 
cuttle fish, one pound; powdered 
myrrh, two ounces. Cuttle fish is 
Is. 8d. per pound, powdered myrrh, 
3s. 6<L por pound. 
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147. COMPOUNDS TO PROMOTE 
THE GROWTH OP HAIR.—When 
the hair falls off from diminished action 
of the scalp, preparations' of canth£- 
rides often prove useful; they are sold 
under the names of Dupuytren’s 
Pomade, Cazenaze’s Pomade, Ac. The 
following directions areas good as any 
of the more complicated recipes:— 

148. Pomade against Baldness.— 
Beef marrow, soaked in several waters, 
melted and strained, half a pound; 
tincture of eantharidea (made by soak¬ 
ing for a week one drain of powdered 
eantharidea in one ounce of proof spirit), 
one ounce; oil of bergamot, twclvo 
drops. Powdered cantharides, 8d. per 
ounce; bergamot, Is. per ounce. 

149. Erasmus Wilson’s Lotion 
against Baldness, —Eau de Cologne, 
two ounces; tincture of cantharides, 
two drachma; oil of lavender or rose- 
maty, of each ten drops. These appli¬ 
cations must be used once or twice a 
day for a considerable time; but if the 
scal]t become sore, they must be dis¬ 
continued for a time, or used at longer 
intervals. 

150. Bandoline or Fixature. — 
Several preparations are used, the fol¬ 
lowing are the best:— 

No. 1.—Mucilage of clean picked 
Irish moss, made by boiling a quarter 
of an ounce of the moss' in one quart 
of water until sufficiently thick, recti¬ 
fied spirit in the proportion of a tea¬ 
spoonful to each bottle, to prevent its 
being mildewed. The quantity of spirit 
varies according to the time it requires 
to be kept. Irish moss, 3d. to 4d. per lb. 

No. 2. Gum Tragacanth, one drachm 
and a half; water, half a pint; proof 
spirit (made by mixing equal parts of 
rectified spirit and water), three ounces; 
otto of roses, tea drops; soak for 
twenty-four hours and strain. Cost: 
Tragacanth, 3s. 6tL per lb.; rectified 
spirit, 2a. Gd. per pint; otto of roses, 
2s. Gd. per drachm. Bergamot, at Is. 
per 07.., may be substituted for the otto 
of roses. 


15L MEDICINES (APERIENT),— 
In the springtime of the year the judi* 
ciows use of aperient medicines is much 
to be commended, 

152. Spring Aperients.— For chil¬ 
dren nothing is better than1. 
Brimstone and treacle; to each tea- 
cupful of this, when mixed, add a tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar. As .this 
sometimes produces sickness, the fol¬ 
lowing may be used >—% Take of tar¬ 
trate of soda one drachm and a-lialf, 
powdered jalap and powdered rhubarb 
each fifteen grains, ginger two grains; 
mix. Dose for a child above five years, 
one mati tea-spoonful; above ten 
years, a large , tea-spoonful; above 
fifteen, half the whole, or two tea- 
apoonfuls; and for a person above 
twenty, three tea,-spoonfuls, or the 
whole, as may be required by the 
habit of the person* This medicine 
may be dissolved in warm water, com¬ 
mon or mint tea. This powder can be 
kept/or use in a wide-mouthed bottle, 
and be in readiness for any emergency., 
The druggist maybe directed to treble 
or quadruple the quantities as conve¬ 
nient. 

153. Aperient Pills. —To some 
adults all liquid medicines, produce 
such nausea that pills are the only 
form in which laxative medicines can 
be exhibited; the following is a useful 
formula t—3. Take of compound rhu¬ 
barb pill a drachm and one scruple, of 
powdered ipecacuanha six grains, and 
of extract of hyoscyamus one scruple. 
Mix and beat into a mass, and divide 
into twenty-four pills. Take one, oi 1 
two, or if of a very costive habit, thret 
at bed time.—4. For persons requiring 
a more powerful purge the same for¬ 
mula, with ten grains of compound 
extract of colocynth, will form a good 
purgative pill. The mass’receiving this 
addition must be divided into thirty, 
instead of twenty-four pills. 

154. Black Draught. —5. The com¬ 
mon aperient medicine known as black 
draught is made in the following man¬ 
ner :—Take of senna leaves six drachms, 
bruised ginger half a drachm, sliced 
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liquorice-root four drachma, boiling 
water half an imperial pint. Keep 
shin standing on the hob, or near the 
nre for three hours, then strain, and 
after allowing it to grow cool, add of sal 
volatile one drachm and a-hal£ of tinc¬ 
ture of senna, and of tinotune of carda¬ 
moms, each half an ounce. ^This mix¬ 
ture will keep a long time m a cool 
place.) Dose, a wine-glassful for an 
adult; two table-spoonfuls for young 
persons above fifteen years of age. It 
is not a suitable medicine for chil¬ 
dren. 

155. Tonic Aperient. — 6 . Take of Ep- 
Boin salts one ounoe, diluted sulphuric 
acid one drachm, infusion of quassia 
chips half an imperial pint, compound 
tincture of rhubarb two drachms. Half 
a wine-glassful for a dose twice a day. 

156. Infants’ Aperient,—7. Take of 
rhubarb five grains, magnesia three 
grains, white sugar a scruple, manna 
five grains; mix. Dose, varying from 
a piece half the size of a sweet-pea to a 
piece the size of an ordinary pea.— 8 . 
A useful laxative for children is com¬ 
posed of calomel two grains, and sugar 
a scruple, made into five powders; half 
of one of these for a child from birth 
to one year and a-half, and a whole one 
from that age to five years. 

157. Flour of Brimstone is a 
mild aperient in doses of about a quarter 
of an ounoe; it is best taken m milk. 
Flour of brimstone, which is also called 
sublimed sulphur, is generally put up 
in ounce packets at Id.; its wholesale 
price is 4d. per pound. 


158. MEDICINE WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES.—AH medicines are mixed 
b> apothecaries’ weight: this must be 
carefully borne in mind, as the apothe¬ 
caries’ drachm is more than double that 
of avoirdupois or the common weights. 
A set of the proper weights may be ob¬ 
tained at any scale-makers; and -they 
will be found to be marked thus:— 


5 Grains 

a 

Drachms thus, 3 


Scruples thus, 9 
Ounces thus, 3 


apothecaries’ weight. 

20 grains make 1 scruple 9L 
8 scruples „ r 1 dram 5L 
* 8 drachms „ 1 ounce 3 L 

12 ounces „ 1 pound lb. 

Medicines are always purchased whole¬ 
sale by avoirdupois weight. For com¬ 
pounding liquids an apothecary’s glass 
moasure will be found indispensable. A 
two or three ounce size will be large 
enough for most purposes. 

159. METHOD OF CURING THE 
STINGS OF BEES AND WASPS.— 
The sting of a bee is generally more 
virulent than that of a wasp, and with 
some people attended with very violent 
effects. The sting of a bee is barbed at 
the end, and, consequently, always left 
in the wound; that of a wasp is pointed 
only so that they can sting more than 
once, which a bee cannot do. When 
any person is stung by a bee, let the 
sting, in the first place, be instantly 
pulled out; for the longer it remains 
in the wound the deeper it will pierce, 
owing to its peculiar form, and emit 
more of the poison. The sting is hol¬ 
low, and the poison flows through it 
which is the sole cause of the pain and 
inflammation. The pulling out of the 
sling should be done carefully, and 
with a steady hand, for if any part of it 
breaks in, all remedies then, in a great 
measure, will be ineffectual. When 
the sting is extracted, suck the wounded 
part, if possible, and -very little inflam¬ 
mation, if any, will ensue. If hartshorn 
drops are immediately afterwards 
rubbed onihe part, the cure will be more 
complete. All notions of the efficacy of 
sweet oil, bruised parsley, burned tobac¬ 
co, Ac, appear, on various trials, to be 
totally groundless. On some people, the 
sting ofbees and wasps have no effedfc, 
it is therefore of little consequence what 
remedy they apply to the wound. How¬ 
ever, theeffect of stings greatly depends 
on tixe habit of body a person is of; 
at one time a sting shall take little or no 
effect, though no remedy is used, which 
at another time will be very virulent on 
the same person. We have had occasion 
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to test this remedy several times, and 
can safely ayouch its efficacy. The 
exposure to which persons are subjected 
during the hot summer months, will 
no doubt render this advice very useful, 
its very simplicity mating it more 
acceptable. 

160. PRESERVED PLUMS. — Cut 
your plums in half (they must ndt be 
quite ripe), and take out the stones. 
Weigh the plums, and allow a pound of 
loaf-sugar to a pound of fruit. Crack 
the stones, take out the kernels and 
break them in pieces. Boil the plums 
and kernels very slowly for about 
fifteen minutes, in as little water as 
possible. Then spread them on a large 
dish to cool, and strain the liquor. 
Next day make you? syrup. Melt the 
.sugar in as little water as will suffice to 
dissolve it (about a gill of water to a 
pound of sugar), and boil it a few 
minutes, skimming it tii 1 • qnite clear. 
Then put in your plum* with the 
liquor, and boil them fifteen minutes. 
Put them in jars, pour the juice over 
them warm, and tie them up, when cold 
with brandy paper. Plums for common 
usd ore very good done in treacle. Put 
our plums into an eartnen vessel that 
olds a gallon, having first slit each plum 
with a knife. To three quarts of plums 
put a pint of treacle. Cover them, and 
set them on hot coals in the chimney 
comer. Let them stew for twelve 
hours or more, occasionally stirrin g 
them, and renewing the coals. The next 
day put them up in jars. Done in this 
manner, they will keep till the next 
Spring. Syrups may be improved in 
clearness by adding to the dissolved 
sugar and water some white of egg very 
well beaten, allowing the white of one 
egg to two pounds of sugar. Boil it 
veiy hard (adding the egg shell), and 
skim it well, that it may be quite clear 
before you put in your fruit. In the 
season for “preserves,” our readers may 
be glad of the above instructions which 
have been adopted with great success. 
Hints about making Preserves, 61, are 
well worthy of attention. (See also, 
39, 61, 89,112,120, and 121. 


161. H or no H ? That is the QUES¬ 
TION.—Pew things point so direptiy 
to the want of oultivution as the mis¬ 
use of the letter H by persons in con¬ 
versation. W t hesitate to assert that 
this common.defeot in speaking indi¬ 
cates the absence of education —for, to 
our surprise, we have heard even edu¬ 
cated persons frequently commit this 
common and vulgar error. Now, for 
the purpose of assisting those who de¬ 
sire to improve their mode of speaking, 
we intend to tell a little story about 
our next door neighbour, Mrs. Alex¬ 
ander Hitching,—or, as she frequently 
styled herself, with an air of conscious 
dignity, Mrs. Halexander ’Itching. 
Her husband was a post captain of 
some distinction, seldom at home, and 
therefore Mrs. A. JEL (or, as she ren¬ 
dered it, Mrs. IT. I.) felt it incumbent 
upon herself to represent her own dig¬ 
nity, and the dignity of her husband 
also. Well, this Mrs. Hitching was a 
next .door neighbour of cure—a most 
agreeable lady in many respects, mid¬ 
dle aged, good looking, uncommonly 
fond of talking, of active, almost of 
fussy habits, very good tempered and 
good natured, but with a most unplea¬ 
sant habit of misusing the letter H to 
such a degree that our sensitive nerves 
have often been shocked when in her 
society. But we must beg the reader, 
if Mrs. H. should he an acquaintance 
of his, not to breathe & word of our 
'having written this account of her—or 
there would be no limit to her u Ain* 
dignation.” And, as her family is very 
numerous, it will be necessary to keep 
the matter as quiet as can be, for it 
will scarcely be possible to mention the 
subject anywhere, without “ ’orrifying’’ 
some of her relations, and instigating 
them to make Mxb. H. become our 
“ Aenemy,” instead of remaining, as we 
wish her to do, our intimate friend. 

One moming Mrs. H. called upon me, 
and asked me to take a walk, saying 
that it was her Aobject to look out for 
au ’ouse, as her lease had nearly termi¬ 
nated ; and as she had often heard her 
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4jW)r ’Itching say that lie would like to was suggested to her, no doubt, by the 
Settle in the neighbourhood of’Amp- presence in the omnibus of a fine look* 
Stead 'Bath, she should dike me to as- ing young fellow, with a moustache, 
ost her by my judgment In the choice She said that at present her nephew 
of a residence, was stationed in Ifireland; but he ex- 

41 I shall be melt happy to aocom- pected' soon to be bordered to the 
pany you," I mid. Crimea. 

" I knew you Would,” said she: The gentleman with the moustache 
u and I am sure a /tour or two in your seemed much amused, and smilingly 
society will give me pleasure. It’s so asked her whether her nephew was at 
long since we ve had a gossip. Besides all Aambitious ? I saw that he {the gen* 
which, I want a change of Aair.” \ tlexnan with the moustache) was jest* 
I glanced at her peruke, and for a ing, and I would have given anything 
moment laboured under the idea that to have been released from the unplea* 
she intended to call at her hairdresser’s; rant predicament I was in. But what 
but I soon recollected. was my onuoyanoe when Mrs. H. pro* 

“ I BUppose we had better take the ceeded to say to this youth, whose face 
Aomnibus," she remarked, “andwe cm was radiant with humour, that it was 
get out at the foot of the’ill.” the ’ight of her nephew’B h ambition to 

X assented, and in a few minutes we serve his country in the /tour of need; 
were in the street; in the line of the and then she proceeded to ask her fel- 
omnibus, and one of those vehiolea low-traveller his opinion of the Aupahot 
soon appearing—^ of the war—remarking that she 'oped 

“Will you 'ail it?” inquired she. it would soon be Hover ! 

So I hailed it at once, and we got in. At this moment I felt so nervous that 
Bow Mrs. H. was so fond of talking I pulled out my handkerchief, and en* 
that the presence of strangers never deavoured to create a diversion by 
restrained her—a fact which I have making a loud nasal noise, and remark- 
often had occasion to regret. She was ing that I thought the wind very cold, 
no sooner within the omnibus than she when an accident happened which took 
begun remarking upon the Ainconve- us all by surprise: one of the large 
nionce of such vehicles, because of their wheels of the omnibus dropped off, and 
smallness, and the Ainsolenoe of many all the passengers were jostled down 
of the conductors. She thought that into a corner; but, fortunately, with* 
the proprietors ought only to ’ire men out serious injury. Mrs. H., however, 
upon whose civility they could depend, happening to be under three or four 
Then she launched out into larger to- persons, raised a loud cry tor “ ’elp ! 
pics—said she thought that the Jlem- ’elp !” She was speedily got out, when 
peror of JTaustria—(here I endeavoured ahe assured us that she was not ’urt; 
to interrupt her by asking whether she but she was in Buch a state of 7tagita- 
had any idea of the part of Hampstead tion that she wished to be taken to a 
she would like; but she would com* chemist’s shop, to get some jffaromatb 
plete her remarks by saying)—must be vinegar, or same Hoc de Colope ! The 
as ’appy as the days are long, now that chemist was exceedingly polite to her, 
the ifemprcBs had presented him with for which she said she could never 
a have to the throne ! (Some of she express her ^obligations—an assertion 
passengers smiled, and, turning round, which seemed to me to be literally true, 
looked out of the windows.) She was some time before she re* 

I much wished for our arrival at the snmed her accustomed freedom of 
spot where we should alight, for she conversation; but as wo ascended 
commenced a story about a ’andaouie the b ill she explained to me that 
young nephew of hers, who was a dis- dm should like to take the house 
tinguished Aofficer of the Aarmy, This us tenant from 'ear to ’car l —but 
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•he thought landlords would Aobject to 
such au agreement, as when they got a 
good tenant they liked to 'old ’ixn as 
long as they could. She expressed a# 
opinion that 'Ampstead must be very 
'colthy, because it was bo ’igh Aup. 

We soon reached the summit of the 
hill, and turned through a lane which 
led towards the Heath, and in which 
villas and cottages were smiling on 
either side. “ Now, there’s a Aelegant 
little place 1 ” the exclaimed, "just 
suited to my Aideas— about Aeight 
rooms, and a Aoriel Aover the Aen- 
trance.” But it was not to let—so We 
passed on. 

Presently, she saw something likely 
to suit her, and as there was a bill 
in the window, "To be Let—Inquire 
^thin,” she gave a loud rat-a-tat-tat 
at the door. 

The servant openod it. 

“ I see that thill ’ouse is to lei ?” 

"Yes, ma’am it is; will you walk 
in?” 

f * ’Ow many rooms are there ?” 

“Eleven, ma’ajn; but if you will 
step in, mistress will speak to you.” 

A very graceful lady* made her ap¬ 
pearance at the parlour door, and in¬ 
vited us to step in. I felt exceedingly 
nervous, for I at once perceived that 
the lady of the house spoke with that 
accuracy and taste which is one of the 
best indications of refinement. 

“The house it to let—and a very 
pleasant residence we have found it." 

’Avo you Aoccupied it long?” 

“Our family has resided here for 
more than nine years.” 

“ Then, I suppose, your lease’as run 
Aunt!” 

“No! we have it for five years 
longer; but my brother, who is a cler¬ 
gyman, has been appointed to a living 
in Yorkshire, and for his sake, and for 
the pleasure of his Bociety, wc desire to 
remove.” 

“ Well—there's nothing like keeping 
families together for the sake of ’appi- 
ness. Now,, there’s my poor dear ’It¬ 
ching"—[here she paused, as if some¬ 
what affected, and some young ladies 


who were in the room drew their heads 
together, and appeared to oonsult about 
their needlework; but I saw,by dimples 
upon their cheeks, which they could not 
conceal, that they were smiling]*—“ 'e '• 
’itherto been Aat ’ome so seldom, that 
I *ve ’ardly Aever known what ’appiness 
Ais.” 

I somewhat, abruptly broke in upon 
the conversation, by suggesting that 
she had better look through the house, 
and inquire the conditions of tenancy^ 
We consequently went through the 
various rooms, and in every one ot 
them she had “an Aobjeotioa to this,” 
or “a ’atred for that,” or would give 
“a ’int which might be useful” to the 
lady when she removed. The young 
ladies were heard tittering very much 
as we walked across the staircases, for 
it generally happened upon these occa¬ 
sions that Mrs. H, broke out, in a loud 
voice, with her imperfect elocution. I 
felt so much annoyed, that I deter¬ 
mined to cure Mrs. H. of her defective 
speaking. How I accomplished this 
apparently hopeless task I will state 
hereafter. (See 279.) 


162. TO MAKE GINGERBREAD 
CAKE.—Take one pound and o-half of 
treacle, one and a half ounces of ground 
ginger, half an ounce of carraway seeds, 
two ounces of allspice, four ounces of 
orange peel, shred fine; half a pound 
sweet butter, six ounces blanched 
almonds, one pound honey, and one 
and a half ounces carbonate of soda, 
with as much fine flour as makes a' 
dough of moderate consistence.-— 
Directions for baking it .—Make a pit in 
five pounds fiour, then pour in the 
treacle, and all the other ingredients, 
creaming the butter; then mix them 
altogether into a dough, work it well, 
then put in three quarters of an ounte 
tartaric add, and put the dough into a 
buttered pan, and bake for two hours 
in a cool oven. To know when it is 
ready, dip a fork into it, and if it comes 
out sticky put it in the oven again; if 
not, it is ready. 


e 
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163. *HONEY WATEB—Rectified 
spirits eight ounces; oil of cloves, oil 
of bergamot, oil of lavender, of each 
halfadraehm; musk three grains; yel¬ 
low Bandera shavings, four drachms. 
Digest for eight days; odd two ounces 
each of orange flower water and rose 

WfttOTi 

164. A CURE FOR BURNS AND 
SCALDS.—Four ounces of powdered 
alum put into a pint of cold water. A 

jjfleee of rag to he dipped into this 
liquid* to be applied to the hum or 
scald—frequently changed during .the 
day. This is a rapid cure. 

166. A CURE FOR WEAK AND 
SORE EYES.—Sulphate of sine three 
grains, tincture of opium ten drops, 
water two ounces. To be applied three 
or four times a-day. 

166. PILLS FOR GOUT AND 
RHEUMATISM.—Acetic extract of 
oolchicum two grains, powdered ipeca¬ 
cuanha four grains, compound extract 
of colocynth half a drachm, blue pill 
four grains. Divide into twelve pills; 
one to be taken night and morning. 

167. A MIXTURE FOR A BAD 
COLD AND COUGH.—Solution of 
acetate of ammonia two ounces, ipeca¬ 
cuanha wine two drachms, antimony 
wine two drachms, solution of muriate 
of morphine half a drachm, treacle four 
drachms; water add eight ounces. Two 
table-spoonfuls to be taken three times 
a-day. 

1G8. TRUE INDIAN CURRY 
POWDER. — Turmeric four ounces, 
coriander seeds eleven ounces, cayenne 
half an ounce, black pepper live ounces, 
pimento two ounces, cloves half an 
ounce, cinnamon three ounces, ginger 
two ounces, cumin seeds three ounces, 
shallots one ounce. All these ingre- 

* The receipts from No. 163 to No. 130 
lure been forwarded to us by a chemist, with 
the following remark:—“ As you desire for 
your excellent publication receipts that can 
be guaranteed, I hare the honour of for¬ 
warding you some that are daily in use; nor 
have 1 found any of them to fail I oan also 
nature you that they have «D had a good 
F. F. t Kenninffton, 


dients should be erf a fine quality, cad 
recently ground or powdered. 

160. LIQUID FOR THE CURE 
AND PREVENTION OF BALD- 
NESSL—Eau de Cologne two ounces, 
tincture of cantharidea two drachms, 
oil of rosemary, oil of nutmeg, and oil 
of lavende^, each ten drops. To be 
rubbed on the bald part of the head 
every night. (See 147.) 

170. CURE FOR TOOTHACHE— 
Two or three drops of essential oil of 
cloves, put upon a small piece of lint 
ercotton wool, and placed in the hollow 
of the tooth, which will be found to 
have the active power of curing the 
toothache without destroying the tooth 
or injuring the gums. 

171. LAVENDER WATER.-*-Es- 
sence of musk four drachms, essence 
of ambergris four drachms, oil of cin¬ 
namon ten drops, English lavender six 
drachms, oil of geranium two drachms, 
spirits of wine twenty ounces. To bo 
all mixed together. 

172. LOTION FOR FRECKLES— 
Muriate of ammonia half a drachm; 
lavender water, two drachms; distilled 
water, half a pint. Applied with a 
sponge two or three times a day. 

178. AMERICAN TOOTH POWDER. 
Coral, cuttle fish-bone, dragon’s blood, 
of each eight drachms; burnt alum aud 
red sanders, of each four drachma; 
orris root, eight drachms; cloves aud 
cinnamon, of each half a drachm; 
vanilla, eleven grains; rosewood, half a 
drachin; rose pink, eight drachms. All 
to be finely powdered and mixed. 

174. QUININE TOOTH POWDER. 
—Rose pink, two drachms; precipitated 
chalk, twelve drachms; carbonate of 
magnesia, one drachm; quinine (sul¬ 
phate), six grains. All to be well 
mixed together. 

176. HOW TO TAKE MARKING 
INK OUT OF LINEN—A saturated 
solution of eyanuret of potassium, ap¬ 
plied with & camel's-hair brush. After 
the marking ink disappears, the linen 
should be well washed in ‘cold water. 

176. HOW TO TAKE INK OUT 
OF BOARDS.—Strong muriatic acid, 
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or spirits of salts, applied with a piece 
of cloth; afterwards well washed with 

177. HOW TO TAKE* WRITING 
INK OUT OP PAPER*—Solution of 
muriate of tin, two drachms; water, 
four drachms. 'To he applied with a 
camel’s-hair brush. After the writing 
has disappeared, the. paper should be 
passed through water, and dried. 

178. A POSITIVE CURE FOR 
CORNS.—The strongest acetic add, 
applied night and morning with a 
camel’s-hair brush. In one week the com 
will disappear. Soft or hard corns. 

179. PASTILS FOR BURNING.— 
Cascarilla bark, eight drachms; gum 
benzoin, four drachms; yellow Sanders, 
two drachms; styrax, two drachms; 
olibanum, two drachms; charcoal, Bix 
ounces; nitre, one drachm and a half; 
mucilage of tragacanth, sufficient quan¬ 
tity. Reduce the substances to a 
powder, and form into a paste with the 
mucilage, and divide into small cones; 
then put them into a oven until quite 
diy. 

180. PILLS FOR A BAD COUGH. 
Compound ipecacuanhso powder, half a 
drachm; fresh dried squills, ten grains; 
ammouiacum, ten grains; sulphate of 
quinine, Bix grains; treacle, sufficient 
quantity to make a mass. Divide into 
twelve pills; one to be taken night and 
morning. 

181. BLACKING.—Blacking is now 
always made with ivory black, treacle, 
linseed or sweet oil, and oil of vitriol. 
The proportions vary in the different 
directions, and a variable quantity of 
water is added, as paste or liquid black¬ 
ing is required; the mode of making 
being otherwise precisely the same. (141.) 

182. Liquid Blacking. —1. Ivory 
black and treacle of each one pound, 
sweet oil and oil of vitriol of each a 
quarter of a pound- Put the first three 
together until the oil is perfectly mixed 
or **killed;” then add the oil of vitriol 
diluted with three times its weight of 
water, and after standing three hours 
add one quart of water or sour beer. 


2. In larger quantity it may be 
made as follows: ivory black three cwt., 
molasses or treacle two cwt., linseed 
oil three gallons, oil of Vitriol twenty 
pounds, water eighty gallons. Ilk as 
above directed. 

183. Paste Blacking,— 1 . Ivory 
black two pounds, treacle one pound, 
olive oU and oil of vitriol of each a 
quarter of a pound. Mix as before 
adding only sufficient water to form 
into apaste. * 

2. In larger quantity; Ivory black 
three cwt, common trade two cwt., 
linseed oil and vinegar bottoms of each 
three gallons, oil of vitriol twenty-eight 
pounds, water a sufficient quantity. 
Cost: Ivory black Is. per pound, treacle 
3d. per pound, linseed oil 6d. per pint, 
sweet oil la. per pint.— Note. The ivory 
blade must be very finely ground for 
liquid blacking, otherwise it settles ra¬ 
pidly. 'The oil of vitriol is powerfully 
corrosive when undiluted, but uniting 
with the lime of the ivory black, it is 
partly neutralised, and does not injure 
the leather, whilst it much improves 
the quality of the blacking. 

184. Best Blacking fob Boots and 
Shoes. —Ivory black one and a half 
ounce, treacle one and a half ounce, 
Bperrn oil three drachms, strong oil of 
vitriol three drachms, oommon vinegar 
half a pint. Mix the ivory black, treacle, 
and vinegar together, then mix tile 
sperm oil and oil of vitriol separately, 
and add them to the other mixture. 

185. BOOT-TOP LIQUID,—Oxalic 
acid and white vitriol of each one 
ounce, water one and a half pint. To 
be applied with a sponge to the leather, 
previously washed, and then washed off 
again. This preparation is poisonous. 
Cost; Oxalic acid Is. 6d. per pound, 
white vitriol 6d. per pound. 

180. BLACK REVIVER FOR 
BLACK CLOTH. —Bruised galls ono 
pound, logwood two pounds, green 
vitriol half a pound, water five quarts. 
Boil for two hours, and strain. Used 
to restore the colour of black doth. 
Cest: Galls Is. 4d. per pound, logwood 
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2d. per pound! green vitriol Id, per 
pound. __ 

187. LIQUID FOR PRESERVING 
FURS FROM MOTH.—Warm water, 
one pint; corrosive sublimate, twelve 
grains. If washed with this, and after¬ 
wards dried, furs are safe from moth. 
Care should be taken to label the liquid 
—poison. Cost; corrosive sublimate, 
3d. per ounce. 

188. FRENCH 'POLISHES. — 1. 
Naptha Polish. — Shellac, three 

B rands; wood naptha, three quarts. 

issolve. Cost: shellac, fid. to 3d. 
per pound j naptha, Is. 2d, per pint. 

189. 2. Spirit Polish. — Shellac, 
two pounds; powdered mastic and 
sondarac, of each one ounoe; csopal 
nunish, half a pint; spirits of wine, 
one gallon. Digest in the cold till dis¬ 
solved. 'Cost: shellac, 6d. to 8d. per 
pound; mastic, Is. per ounce; san- 
darac, Id. per ounce; copal varnish, 
2s. 6<L per pint; rectified spirit, 2 b. fid. 
per pint. _ 

190. DEED OF SEPARATION BE¬ 
TWEEN A MAN AND HIS WIFE.— 

This indenture, made the-day of 

—:-in the year of our Lord, 

1853, between Charles B—, of- 

of the first part, Anna R— G— (the 
wife of the said Charles B—), of the 
second part, and G— R— B— of the 
third part. Whereas the said Charles 
B— and Anna R—> his wife, have, for 
good reasons, determined to live sepa¬ 
rate and apart from each other, and on 
that consideration the said Charles 
B — hath consented to allow unto the 
eaid Anna R— B— a clear weekly pay¬ 
ment or sum of s. Jbr her mainte¬ 
nance and support during her life in 
manner hereinafter contained.- And 
whereas the said G— R— B— hath 
agreed to become a party to these pre¬ 
sents, and to* enter into the covenant 
hereinafter contained on his part Now 
this indenture witnesseth, that in pur¬ 
suance of the said agreement, he, the 
said Charles B —■, for himself, his heirs, 
executory and administrators, doth 


covenant, promise, and agree to, and 
with the said G— R— B—, his execu¬ 
tors, administrators, and assigns, in 
manner following, that is to say, that 
he, the said Charles B—, shall and will, 
from time to time, and at all times 
hereafter, permit and suffer the said 
Anna R— B— to live separate and 
apart from him, the said Charles B—, 
as if she was sole and unmarried, and 
in such place aud places as to her from 
time to time shall seem meet; aud 
that he, the said Charles B—>, shall not, 
nor will molest or disturb the said 
Anna R— B— in her person or manner 
of living, nor Bhall, at any timo or times 
hereafter require, or by any means 
whatever, either by ecclesiastical cen¬ 
sures or by taking out citation, or 
other process, or by commencing or in ■ 
stituting any suit whatsoever, seek or 
endeavour to compel any restitution of 
conjugal rights, nor shall not nor will 
commence or prosecute proceedings of 
any description against the said Anna 
R— B— in 'any ecclesiastical court or 
elsewhere ; uor shall nor will use any 
force, violence, or restraint to the per¬ 
son of the said Anna R— B—; nor 
shall or will at any time during the 
said separation, sue, or cause to be sued, 
any person or persons whomsoever for 
receiving, harbouring, lodging, protect¬ 
ing, or entertaining her, the said Anna 
R— B—■, but that she, the said Anna 
R— B—> may in all thingB live as if 
she were a feme sole and unmarried, 
without the restraint and coercion of 
the said Charles B—, or any person or 
persons by,his means, consent, or 
procurement; and also that all the 
clothes, furniture, and other the per¬ 
sonal estate and effects, of what nature 
or kind soever, now belonging, or at 
any time hereafter to belong to, or be 
in the actual possession of her, the said 
Anna R— B—; and all such sums of 
money and personal estate as she, the 
said Anna R— B—> or the said Charles 
B— in her right, shall or may at any 
time or times during the said separation 
acquire or be entitled to at law or in 
equity, by purchase, gift, will, intestacy. 
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or otherwise, shall be the sole and sepa¬ 
rate property of the said Anna R— B—, 
to manage, order, sell, dispose of, and 
use the same in such manner, to all in¬ 
tents and purposes, as if she were a 
feme sole and unmarried. And 
further, that he, the said Charles B—, 
his executors or administrators, or 
some or one of them, Bhall and will 
well and truly pay, or cause to be paid, 
unto the said G— R— B, bis executors, 
administrators, or assigns, a clear 
weekly payment or sum of s., on 
Monday in each and every week during 
the life of the said Anna R— B—, but 
in trust for her, the said Anna R— B—, 
for her separate maintenance and sup¬ 
port. And the said G— R— B—, for 
himself, his heirs, executors, and ad¬ 
ministrators, doth hereby covenant 
and agree to, and with the said Charles 
B —, his executors, administrators, and 
assigns, that she, the said AnnaR—B—, 
shall not nor will not, at any time or 
times hereafter, in anywise molest or 
disturb him, the said Charles B-—, or 
apply for any restitution of conjugal 
lights, or for alimony, or for any fur¬ 
ther or other allowance or separate 
maintenance than the said weekly sum 
of a And that he, the said G-—R— 
B—, his heirs, executors, or administra¬ 
tors, shall and will, from time to time, 
at all times hereafter, save, defend, and 
keep harmless and indemnify the 
said Charles B—, his heirs, executors, 
and administrators, and his and their 
lauds, and tenements, goods and chat¬ 
tels, of, from, and against all and all 
manner of action and actions, suit and 
suits, and all other proceedings what¬ 
soever which shall or may at any time 
hereafter be brought, commenced, Hr 
prosecuted against him, the said Charles 
B—, his heirs, executora, or administra¬ 
tors, or any of them, and also o£ from, 
and against all and every sum and sums 
of money, costs, damages, andexpenoes 
which he, the said Charles B—, his 
executors, administrators, and assigns, 
shall or may be obliged to pay, or 
or may suffer, sustain, or be put unto 
for^ or by reason, or on account of any 


debt or debts which shall, at any time 
hereafter, during such separation as 
aforesaid, be contracted by the said 
Anna R— B—> or by reason, or means, 
or on account of any acf, matter, cause, 
or tiling, whatsoever rela ting thereto. 
In witness whereof, the said parties to 
these presents have hereunto set their 
hands and seals, the day and year first 
above written. 

[The above has been written for 
Enquire Within by a legal gentleman, 
whose attention has been devoted to 
the many unhappy oases of married life, 
which, judging from the experience of 
our police courts, appear to be on the 
increase. It is not generally known 
that such a deed may be mutually en¬ 
tered into.] _ 

191. HUSBAND AND WIFE.— 
Being hints to each other for the good 
of both; as actually delivered at our own 
table:— 

192. Hints pob Wives. —If your 
husband occasionally looks a little 
troubled when he comes home, do not 
say to him, with an alarmed counte¬ 
nance, “What ails you, my dear?”" 
Don’t bother him; he will tell you of 
his own accord, if need be. Don’t 
rattle a hailstorm of fun about his ears 
either; be observant and quiet. Don't 
suppose whenever he is silent and 
thoughtful that you are of course the 
cause. Let him alone until .he is in- 
dined to talk; take up your hook or 
your needlework (pleasantly, * cheer¬ 
fully ; no pouting—no sullenness), and 
wait until he is inclined to be sociable. 
Don't let him ever find a shirt-button 
muring. A shirt-button being off a 
collar or wrist-band has frequently pro¬ 
duced the first hurricane in married 
life. Men’s shirt-collars never fit 
exactly—see that your husband’s are- 
made as well as possible, and then, if 
he does fret a little about them, never 
mind it; men have a prescriptive right 
to fret about shirt-collars. 

193. Hints fob Husbands.—I f your 
wife complains that young ladies “ now- 
a-day” are very forward, don’t accuse 
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her of jealousy. A little canoem on her 
port only proves her lave for you, and 
you may enjoy your triumph without 
saying a word* Don't evince your 
weakness either, by complaining of 
every trifling nc&leot. What though her 
choir is not set «q close to yours as it 
used to be, or though her knitting and 
oroohet seem to absorb too large a share 
of her attention, depend upon it that, 
as her eyes watch the intertwining? of 
the thread*, and the manoeuvres of the 
needles as they dance in compliance 
to her delioate Sagers, she is thinking 
of courting^ days, love-letters, smiles, 
team, suspicions, and reconciliations, 
by which your two hearts became en¬ 
twined together in the network of love, 
whose meshes you can neither of you 
unravel or escape. 

194. Hints itor Wives. —Never oom- 
plain that your husband pores too muoh 
over the newspaper, to the exclusion 
of that pleasing converse wliioh you 
formerly enjoyed with him. Don’t 
hide the paper; don’t give it to the 
children to tear; don’t be sulky when 
the boy leaves it at the door; but take 
it in pleasantly, and lay it down before 
your spouse. Think what man would 
be without a newspaper; treat it as a 
great agent in the work of civilisation, 
which it assuredly is; and think how 
much good newspapers have done by 
exposing bad husbands sad bad wives, 
by giving their errors to the eye of the 
public. But manage you in this way: 
when your husband is absent, instead 
of gossipping with neighbour*, or look- 
ing into ahopwindows, sit down quietly, 
and look over that paper; run your 
eye over its home, sad foreign news $ 
glance rapidly at the accidents end 
casualties; carefully scan the lending 
articles; end at tea-time, when your 
husband again takes up the paper, say, 
“My dear, what an awful state of 
things there seems to be in India;” or 
« what a temble calamity at the Glas¬ 
gow theatreor “ trade appears to be 
flourishing in the north J" and depend 
upon it down will go the paper* If he 
has sot read the information, he will 


hear it all from your lips, and when 
you have done, he will ask, “ Did you, 
my dear, read Simpson’s letter upon 
the discovery of chloroform t” And 
whether you did or not, you will gra¬ 
dually £et into as cosy a chat as you 
ever enjoyed; end you will Boon dis¬ 
cover that, rightly used, the newspaper 
is the wife's real friend, for it keeps the 
husband at home, and supplies capital 
topics for every-day table-talk. 

195. Hints von Husbands. — You 

can hardly imagine how refreshing it is 
to occasionally call up the recollection 
of your courting days. How tediously 
the hours rolled away prior to the ap¬ 
pointed time of meeting; how swift 
they seemed to fly, when met; how' 
fond was the first greeting; how tender 
the last embrace; how fervent were 
your vows; how vivid your dreams of 
future happiness, when, returning to 
your home, you felt yourself secure in 
the confessed love of the object of your 
warm affections. Is your dream rea¬ 
lised ?—are you so happy as you ex¬ 
pected 1 Why not ? Consider wh ether 
as a husband you are as fervent and 
constant as you were when a lover. 
Remember that the wife’s claims to 
your unremitting regard—great before 
marriage, are now exalted to a much 
higher degree. She has left the world 
for yon—the home of her childhood, 
the fireside of her patents, their watch¬ 
ful care and sweet intercourse have all 
been yielded up for you. Look then 
most jealously upon all that may tend 
to attract you from home, and to 
we&kon that union upon which your 
temporal happiness mainly depends; 
and believe that in the solemn relation¬ 
ship of husband is to be found one of 
the best guarantees for man’s honour 
and happiness. « 

196. Hints yob Wives. —Perchance 
you think that your husband’s disposi¬ 
tion is much ohanged; that he is no 
longer the sweet-tempered, ardent lover 
he used to be. This may be a mistake. 
Consider bis struggles with the world— 
his everlasting race with the busy com¬ 
petition of trade. What is it makes 
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bid so eager in the pursuit of gain— 
so energetic by day, so sleepless by 
night—but bis love of home, wife, ana 
children, and a dread that their re¬ 
spectability, according to the light in 
which he has conceived it, may be en¬ 
croached upon by the strife of exist* 
once. This is the true secret of that 
silent care which prays upon the hearts 
of many men; and true it is, that when 
love is least apparent, it is nevertheless 
the active principle which animates the 
heart, though fears and disappoint¬ 
ments make up a cloud whieh obscures 
the warmer element. As above the 
clouds there is glorious sunshine, while 
below are showers and gloom, so with 
the conduct of man—behind the gloom 
of anxiety is a bright fountain of high 
and noble feeling. Think of this in 
those moments when clouds seem to 
lower upon your domestic peace, and, 
by tempering your oonduct accordingly, 
the gloom will soon pass away, and 
warmth and brightness take its place. 

197. Hints for Husbands. -Sum¬ 
mer is the season of love | Happy 
birds mate, and sing among the trees; 
fishes dart athwart the running streams, 
and leap from* their element in resist¬ 
less ecstasy; cattle group in peaceful 
nooks, by cooling Btreams; even the 
flowerB seem to love an they twine their 
tender arms around each other, and 
throw their wild trasses about in beauti¬ 
ful profusion; the happy swain sits 
with his loved and loving mistress 
beneath the sheltering oak, whose arms 
spread out, as if to shield'and sanctify 
their pure attachment What shall the 
husband do now, when earth and 
heaven seem to meet in happy union? 
Must he still pore over the calcula¬ 
tions of the counting-house, or cease¬ 
lessly pursue the toils of the work¬ 
room—sparing no moment to taste the 
joys which Heaven measures out so 
liberally? No! “Come, dear wife, 
let us once more breathe the fresh air 
of heaven, and look upon the beauties 
of earth. The suborners are few we 
may dweU together ; we will not give 
than all to Mammon. Again let our 


hearts glow with emotions of renewed 
love—our feet shall again tread the 
green sward, and the music of the 
rustling trees shall mingle in our 
whisperings of lore 1 *' 

• 198.— -Hints for Wires*—*" It was J* 
"It was not t” "It woe/" "It was 
nott” “Ah l" "Hal”—Now who's 
the wiser or the befcte* for this contest* 
tion for the last word ? Does obstinacy 
establish superiority, or click truth? 
Decidedly not! Woman has always 
been described as clamouring for the 
lost word: actors, authors, preachers, 
and philosophers, hare agreed in attri¬ 
buting this trait to her, nnd in censuring 
her for it. Yet why they should con¬ 
demn her, unless they wish the matter 
reversed, and thus committed them* 
Belves to the error imputed to her, it 
were difficult to> discover. However, 
so it ia>;—end it remains for some one 
of the sex, by an exhibition of noble 
example, to aid in sweeping away the 
unpleasant imputation. The wife who 
will establish the rule of allowing her 
husband to have the last word will 
achieve for herself and her sex a great 
moral victory 1 Is he right l —it were 
a great error to oppose him. Is he 
wrong f —he will soon discover it, and 
applaud the self-command which bore 
unvexed his pertinacity. And gradu¬ 
ally there will spring up such a happy 
fusion of feelings and ideas, that there 
will be no " lari word ” to contend 
about—but a steady and unruffled flow 
of generous sentiment. 

199. Hints fob Husbands. —When 
once a man has established a home, his 
most important duties have fairly 
begun. The errors of yopth may be 
overlooked; want of purpose, and even 
of honour, in his earlier days may be 
forgotten. But from the moment of 
his marriage ha begins to write his in¬ 
delible history; not by pen and ink, 
but by actions—by whieh he must 
ever afterwards be reported and judged. 
His conduct at home; hi» solicitude 
for his family; the training of his 
children; his devotion to Ids wife; his 
regard for the great interests of eier- 
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ally; these are the tests by which his 
worth will ever afterwards be estimated 
by all who think or care about him. 
These will determine his position while 
living, and influence his memory when 
dead. He uses well or ill the brief 
space allotted to' him, out of all eter¬ 
nity, to build up a feme founded upon 
the most solid of all foundations—pri¬ 
vate worth; and Qod will judge him, 
and man judge of him, accordingly. 

# 200. Hints for Wives. —Don't ima¬ 
gine when you have obtained a husband, 
that your attention to personal neat¬ 
ness and deportment may be relaxed. 
How, in reality, is the time for you 
to exhibit superior taste and excellence 
in the cultivation of yonr address, and 
the becoming elegance of your appear¬ 
ance. If it required some little care 
to foster the admiration of a lover- 
how much more is requisite to keep 
yourself lovely in the eyes of him, to 
whom there is now no privacy or dis¬ 
guise—your hourly companion f And 
if it was due to your lover that you 
should always present to him, who pro¬ 
moted to wed and cherish you, a neat 
and lady-like aspect; how much more 
is he entitled to a similar mark of 
respect, who has kept kit promise with 
honourable fidelity, and linked all his 
hopes of future happiness with yours ? 
If you oan manage these matters with¬ 
out appearing to study them, bo much 
the better. Some husbands are impa¬ 
tient of the routine of the toilette, 
and not unreasonably so—they possess 
active and energetic spirits, sorely dis¬ 
turbed by any waste of time. Some 
wives have discovered an admirable 
facility in dealing with thiB difficulty; 
and it Is a secret which, haring been 
discovered by some, may be known to 
all—and is well worth the finding out 
201. Hurra fob HD 8 BANDe.-mustom 
Mktijties you to be considered the "lord 
*ad master" over your household. 
But don’t assume the master and sink 
Vhe lorri. Remember that noble gene¬ 
rosity, forbearance, amiability, and in¬ 
tegrity, are among the more lordly 
attributes of man.’ As a husband, 


therefore, exhibit the true nobility of 
man, and seek to govern your own 
household by the display of high moral 
excellence. *A domineering spirit—a 
fault-finding petulance—impatience of 
trifling delays—and the exhibition of 
unworthy passions at the slightest pro¬ 
vocation, oan add no lauvel to your 
own " lordly ” brow, impart no sweet¬ 
ness to home, and call forth no respect 
from those by whom you may be sur¬ 
rounded. It is one thing to be a mat• 
- ter —another thing to be a man. The 
latter should be the husband's aspira¬ 
tion ; for he who cannot govern himself 
is ill-qualified to govern another. 

202 . Hints to Wives. — It is 
astonishing how mnch the cheerful¬ 
ness of a wife contributes to the hap¬ 
piness of home. She is the sun—the 
centre of a domestic system, and her 
children are like planets around her, 
reflecting her rays. How merry the little 
ones look when the mother is joyous 
and good-tempered; and how easily 
and pleasantly her household labours 
are overcome! Her cheerfulness isr re¬ 
flected everywhere : it is seen in the 
neatness of her toilette, the order of 
her tableland even the seasoning of her 
dishes. We remember hearing a hus¬ 
band say that he could always guoge 
the temper of his wife by the quality of 
her cooking: good temper even influ¬ 
enced the seasoning of her soups, and 
the lightness and delicacy of her pastry. 
When ill-temper pervades, the pepper 
is dashed in as a cloud; perchance the 
top of the pepper-box is included, as a 
kind of diminutive thunderbolt; the 
salt is all in lumps; and the spices 
seem to betake themselves all to one 
spot in a padding, as if dreading the 
frowning face above them. If there be 
a husband who could abuse the smiles 
of a really good-tempered wife, we should 
like to look at him! No, no, such a 
phenomenon does not exist. Among 
elements of domestic happiness, the 
amiability of the wife and mother is of 
the utmost importance—it is one of the 
best securities for the Happiness of 
Home. 
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203. HINTS FOR HOME COMFORTS. 

A short needle makers the most ex¬ 
pedition in plain sewing. 

When you are particular in wishing 
to have precisely what you want from 
a butcher’s, go and purchase it your- 
self. 

One flannel petticoat will wear nearly 
as long as two, if turned behind part 
before, when the front begins to wear 
thin. 

People in general are not aware how 
very essential to the health of their in¬ 
mates is the free admission of light into 
their houses. 

A leather strap, with a buckle to 
fasten, is much more commodious than 
a coid for a box in general use for short 
distances; cording and uncording is a 
nasty job. 

There is not any real economy in 
purchasing cheapjjalico for gentlemen’s 
night shirks. The calico cuts in holes, 
and soon becomes bad coloured in 
washing. 

Sitting to sow by candle-light by a 
table with a dark cloth on it is injurious 
to the eye-siglit. When no other re¬ 
medy presents itself, put a sheet of 
white paper before you. 

People very commonly complain of 
indigestion: how can it be wondered 
at, when they seem by their habit of 
swallowing their food wholesale, to 
forget for what purpose they are pro¬ 
vided with teeth. 

Never allow your servants to put 
wiped knives on your table, for, gene¬ 
rally speaking, you may see that they 
have been wiped with a dirty cloth. If 
a knife is brightly cleaned, they are 
compelled to use a clean cloth. 

There is not anything gained in 
economy by having very young and in¬ 
experienced servants at low wages; 
they break, waste, and destroy more 
than an equivalent for higher wages, 
Betting aside comfort and respectability. 

No article in dress tarnishes bo 
readily os black crape trimmings, and 
few things injure it more than damp : 
therefore, to preserve its beauty on 
bonnets, a lady in nice mourning should 


in her evening walks, at all seasons of 
the year, take as a companion an old 
parasol to shade her crape. 

A piece of oil-cloth (about twenty 
inches long;) is a useful appendage to a 
common sitting-room. Kept in the 
closet, it can be available at any time 
to place jar? upon, Ac. Ac,, which are 
likely to soil your table during the pro¬ 
cess of dispensing their contents: a 
w'ing and duster are harmonious accom¬ 
paniments to the oil-cloth. 

In most families many members are 
not fond of fat: servantseeldomlikeit— 
consequently there is frequently much 
wasted} to avoid which, take off bits 
of suet fat from beefsteaks, Ac., previous 
to cooking; they can be used fur pud¬ 
dings. With good management there 
need not be any waste in any shape or 
form. 

Nothing looks worse than shabby 
gloves; find, as tjiey ore expensive arti¬ 
cles in dress, they require a little 
management. A good glove will last 
six cheap ones with care. Do not wear 
your best gloves to night church—the 
heat of the gas, &c., gives a moisture to 
the hands, that spoils the glove^; do 
not wear them in very wet weather; as 
carrying umbrellas, and drops of rain, 
spoil them. 

A given quantity of tea is similar to 
malt—-only giving strength,to a given 
quantity of water, as we find therefore 
any additional quantity is waste. Two 
small teanspoonfuls of good black ten, 
and one three parts full of green, is 
sufficient to make three teacupfuls 
agreeable, the water being put in, in a 
boiling state at once: a second edition 
of water gives a vapid flavour to tea. 

It may sound like being overparti¬ 
cular, but we recommend persons to 
make a practice of fully addressing 
notes, Ac., on all occasions; when, in 
case of their being dropped by careless 
messengers (which is not a rare occur¬ 
rence), it is evident for whom they are 
intended, without undergoing the in¬ 
spection of any other parties bearing a 
similar name. 

Children should not he allowed t# 

o * 
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ask for the same thing twice. This 
may be accomplished by parents, 
teacher, (or whoever may happen to 
have the management of them), paying 
attention to their little wants, if proper, 
at once, when possible. The children 
should be instructed to understand 
that when they are not answered imme¬ 
diately, it is because it is not con¬ 
venient, Let them learn patience by 
waiting. 

We know not of anything attended 
with more serious consequences than 
that of sleeping in damp linen. Per¬ 
sons are frequently assured that they 
have been- at a $!§,.■ for many hours, 
but the question is' ail to what sort of 
fire, and whether they have been pro¬ 
perly turned, so that every part may 
be exposed to the fire. The fear of 
creasing the linen, we know, prevents 
many from unfolding it, so as to be 
what we consider sufficiently aired; 
but health is of more importance than 
appearances: with gentleness there need 
be no fear of want of neatness. 

If the weather appears doubtful, al¬ 
ways take the precaution of having an 
umbrella when you go out, particu¬ 
larly in going to church; your thereby 
avoid incurring one of three disagree¬ 
ables : in the first place, the chance of 
getting wet—or encroaching under a 
friend's umbrella—or being under the 
necessity of - borrowing oue, conse¬ 
quently involving the trouble of re¬ 
turning it, and possibly (as the case 
nine times out of ten) iucodvlniencing 
your friend by neglecting t<f return it. 
Those who disdain the use of um¬ 
brellas generally appear with shabby 
hats, tumbled bonnet ribbons, wrinkled 
silk dresses, &c. the consequence 
of frequent exposure to unexpected 
showers, to say nothing of colds taken, 
no one cab tell liow. 

Exercise in the open air is of the 
first importance to the 'human frame, 
yet how many are in a manner de¬ 
prived of it by their own want of ma¬ 
nagement of their time 1 Females with 
slender means are for the most part 
destined to in-door occupations, and 


have but little time allotted them for 
taking the aii^ and that little time is 
generally Badly encroached upon by 
the ceremony of dressing to go out. 
It may appear a simple suggestion, but 
experience only will show how much 
•time might be redeemed by habits of 
regularity; such as putting the shawls, 
cloaks, gloves, shoes, clogs, &c. &c., 
or whatever is intended to be worn, in 
readiness, instead of having to search 
one drawer, then another, for possibly 
a glove or —wait for shoes being 

cleaned, fcf-%J&d this when (probably) 
the out-going persons have to return 
to their employment at a given time. 
Whereas, if all were in readiness, the 
preparations might be accomplished in 
a few minutes, the walk not being cur¬ 
tailed by unnecessary delays. 

Eat slowly and you will not over eat. 

Keeping the feet warm will prevent 
headaches. 

Late at breakfast—hurried for dinner 
—cross at tea. 

Between husband and wife little at¬ 
tentions beget much love. 

Always lay your table neatly, whether 
you have company or not. 

Put your balls or reels of cotton into 
little bogs, leaving the ends out. 

Whatever you may choose to give 
away, always be sure to keep your temper. 

Dirty windows speak to the passer-by 
of the negligence of the inmates. 

In cold weather, a leg of mutton im¬ 
proves by being hung three, four, or 
five weeks. 

When meat is hanging, change its 
position frequently, to. equally distri¬ 
bute the juices. 

There is much more injury done by 
admitting visitors to invalids than is 
generally supposed. 

Matches, out of the reach of children, 
Should be kept in every bed-room. They 
are cheap enough. 

Apple and suet dumplings are lighter 
when boiled in a net than a cloth. Scum 
the pot well. • 

When chamber towels get thin-in the 
middle, cut them in two, sew the sel¬ 
vages together, and hem the sides. 
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When you dry salt for the table, do 
not place it iu the salt-cells until it is 
cold, otherwise it will harden into a 
lump. 

Never put away plate, knives and 
forkB, &c., unoleaned, or sad .inconve¬ 
nience will arise when the articles are 
wanted. 

Feather-beds should be opened every 
third year, the ticking Well dusted, 
soaped, and waxed, the feathers dressed 
and returned. 

Persons of defeotfe^fc* eight, when 
threading a needle, sli%ild'hold it over 
something white, by which the sight 
will be assisted. * 

In mending sheots and shirts, put 
the pieces sufficiently large, or in the 
first washing the thin parts give way, 
and the work is all undone. 

Reading by candle-light, place the 
candle behind you, that the rays may 
pass over your shoulder on to the book. 
This will relieve the eyes. 

A wire fire-guard, for each fire-place 
in a house, costs little, and greatly 
diminishes the risk to life and property. 
Fix them before going to bed. 

In winter, get the work forward by 
day-light, to prevent running about at 
night with candles. Thus you escape 
great e spots, and risks of fire. 

Be at much pains to keep your chil¬ 
drens’ feet dry and warm. Don’t bury 
their bodies in heavy flannels and 
wools, and leave their knees and legs 
naked. 

Apples and pears, cut into quarters, 
aud stripped of the rind, baked with a 
little water and sugar, and eaten with 
boiled rice, are capital food for chil¬ 
dren. 

After washing overlook linen, and 
stitch on buttons, hooks and eyes, &c.; 
for this purpose keep a “ housewife’s 
friend,” full of miscellaneous threads, 
cottons, buttons, hooks, &e. 

For ventilation open your windows 
both at top and bottom. The frpsh 
air rushes in one way, while the foul 
mokes its exit the other. This is letting 
in your friend and expelling your 
enemy. 


204. COOKERY FOR CHILDREN. 

205. Food for an Infant. —Take of 
fresh cow’s milk, one tablespoonful, 
and mix with two tablespoonfuls of 
hot water; sweeten with loaf-sugar as 
much as may be agreeable. This quan¬ 
tity is sufficient for once feeding a new¬ 
born infant; and the some quantity 
maybe given every two or three hours, 
not oftener —till the mother’s breast 
affords natural nourishment. 

206. Mile for Infants Six Months 
Old. —Take one pint of milk, one pint 
cff water; boil it, and add one table¬ 
spoonful of flour. Dissolve the flour 
first in half a tfil-cupful of water; it 
must be strained in gradually, and 
boiled hard twenty minutes. As the 
child grows older, one third water. If 
properly made, it is the most nutri¬ 
tious, at the same time the most deli¬ 
cate food that can be given to young 
children. 

207. Broth. — Made of lamb or 
chicken, with stale bread toasted, and 
broken in, » safe and healthy for the 
dinners of children, when first weaned. 

208. Milk. — Fresh from the cow, 
with a very little loaf-sugar, is good 
and safe food for young children. From 
three years old to seven, pure milk, 
into which is crumbled stale bread, » 
the best breakfast and supper for a 
child. 

209. For a Child’s Luncheon.— 
Good sweet butter, with stale bread, is 
one of t^e most nutritious, at the Biune 
time $lfo’*mo6t wholesome articles of 
food, that can be given children after 
they are weaned. 

210. IDlk Porridge. — Stir four 
tablespoonfuls of oatmeal, smoothly, 
into a quart of milk, then stir it 
quickly into a quart of boiling water, 
and boil up a few minutes till it is 
thickened: sweeten with sugar. Oat¬ 
meal, where it is found to agree with 
the stomach, is much better for chil¬ 
dren, being a fine opener as well as 
cleanser; fine flour in every shape is 
the reverse. Where hisouit-powder is 
in use, let it be made at home; this, 
at all events, will prevent them getting 
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the sweepings of the baker’s counters, 
boxes, end baskets. All the left bread 
tn the nursery, hard ends of stale 
toaves, Ac., ought to be dried in the 
ven or screen, and reduced to powder in 
the mortar. 

211. Meats you Children. —Mut¬ 
ton, lamb, and poultry, ore the best. 
Birds 1 and the white meat of fowls, are 
the most delicate food of this kind that 
can be given. These meats should be 
slowly cooked, and no gravy, if made 
rich with butter, should be eaten by a 
young child. Never give children 
hard, tough, hafif-worked meats, of 
any kind. 

212. Veoetabi.es fob Children.—- 
Eggs, &c. — Their lice ought to be 
cooked in no more water than is neces¬ 
sary to swell it; their apples roasted, 
or stewed with no more water than is 
necessary to steam them; their vege¬ 
tables so well cooked os to make them 
require little butter, and less digestion; 
their eggs boiled slow and soft. The 
boiling of their milk ought to be di¬ 
rected by the state of their bowels ; if 
flatulent or bilious, a very little ouiTy- 
powder may be given in their vege¬ 
tables with good effect—such as tur¬ 
meric and the warm seeds (not hot pop¬ 
pers) are particularly useful in such 
cases. 

213. Potatoes and Peas. —Potatoes, 
particularly some kinds, are not easily 
digested by children; but this is easily 
remedied by mashing them very fine, 
and seasoning them with sugar and a 
little milk. When peas are dressed for 
children, let them be seasoned with 
mint and Sugar, which will take off the 
flatulency. If they are old, let them 
be pulped, as the skins are perfectly in¬ 
digestible by children’s or week sto¬ 
machs. Never give them vegetables 
loss stewed than would pulp through a 
colander. 

214. Riot Pudding with Fruit.— 
In a pint of new milk put two large 
spoonfuls of rice, well washed; then 
add two apples, pared and quartered, 
or a few Currents or rmsins. Simmer 
slowly till the Tice is veiy soft, then 


add one egg, beaten, to bind it. Serve 
with cream and sugar. 

215. Puddings and Pancakes fob 
Children.— Sugar and egg, browned 
before the fire, or dropped as fritters 
into a hot frying-pan, without fat, will 
make them a nourishing meal. 

216. To prepare Fruit for Chil¬ 
dren.— A far more wholesome way 
than in pies or puddings, is to put 
apples sliced, or plums, currants, goose¬ 
berries, &c., jnto a stone jar; and 
sprinkle among them aa much sugar as 
necessary. Set tile jar in an oven on a 
hearth, with a tea-cupful of water to 
prevent the fruit from burning; or 
put the jar into a saucepan of water 
till its contents be perfectly done. 
Slices of bread or some rice may be 
put into the jar, to eat with the fruit. 

217. Rioe and Apples. —Core as 
many nice apples aa will fill the dish; 
boil them in light syrup; prepare a 
quarter of a pound of rioe in milk, with 
sugar and salt; put some of the rice in 
the dish, and put in the apples, and rill 
up the intervals with rice, and bake it 
in the oven till it is a fine colour. 

218. A nice Apple Cake for Chil¬ 
dren: —Grate some stale bread, and 
slice about double the quantity of 
apples; butter a mould, and line it 
with sugar paste, and strew in some 
crumbs, mixed with a little sugar; 
then lay in apples, with a few bits of 
butter over them, and so continue till 
the dish is full; cover it with crumbs, 
or prepared rice; season with cinnamon 
and sugar. Bake it well. 

219. Fruits for Children.— That 
fruits are naturally healthy in their 
season, if rightly taken, no one 'who 
believes that the Creator is a kind and 
beneficent Being can doubt. And yet 
the use of summer fruits appears often 
to cause most fatal diseases, especially 
in children. 1 Why is this? Because 
we do not conform to the natural 1&wb 
in using tills kind of diet. These laws 
are very simple and easy to understand. 
Let the fruit be ripe when you eat it; 
and eat when you require/corf. Fruits 
that have seeds are much healthier than 
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the atone fruits. But all fruits are j 
better, for very young children, if 
baked or cooked in some manner; and 
eaten with bread. The French always 
eat bread with raw fruit. Apples and 
winter pears are very excellent food 
for children, indeed, for almost any 
person in health; but best when eaten 
for breakfast or dinner. If taken late 
in the evening, fruit often proves in¬ 
jurious. The old saying that apples 
are gold in the morning, silver at noon, 
and lead at night, is pretty near the 
truth. Both apples and pears are often 
good and nutritious when baked or 
stewed, for those delicate constitutions 
that cannot bear raw fruit Much of 
the fruit gathered when unripe, might 
be rendered fit for food by preserving 
in sugar. (See 108.) 

220. Rite Currants are excellent 
food for children. Mash the fruit, 
sprinkle with sugar, and with good 
bread let them eat of this fruit freely. 

221. Blackberry Jam. —Gather tire 
fruit in dry weather; allow half a pound 
of good brown sugar to every pound of 
fruit; boil the whole together gently 
for an hour, or till the blackberries are 
soft, stirring and mashing them well. 
Preserve it like any other jam, and it 
will be found very useful in families, 
particularly for children—regulating 
their bowels, and enabling you to dis¬ 
pense with cathartics. It may be 
spread on bread, or on puddings, in¬ 
stead of butter: and even when the 
blackberries are bought, it is cheaper 
than butter. In the country! every 
family should preserve, at least, half a 
peck of blackberries. 

222. To makb Senna and Manna 
palatable. —Take half an ounce, when 
mixed, senna and manna; put in half 
a pint of boiling water; when the 
strength is abstracted, pour into the 
liquid from a quarter to half a pound 
of prunes and two large tablespoonfuls 
of W. I. molasses. Stew slowly until 
the liquid is nearly absorbed. When 
cold it can be eaten with bread and 
butter, without detecting the senna, and 
|s excellent for ooative children. 


228.' A MORAL. 

X had a little spot of ground 
Where blade nor blossom grew. 

Though the bright sunshine all around 
life-giving radianoe threw. 

I mourn'd to Bee a spot so hare 
Of leaves of healthful green, 

And thought of bowers, and blossoms 
I frequently had seen. 

Some seeds of various kinds lay by— 
l knew not what they were— 

But, rudely turning o’er the soil, 

I strew’d them thickly there; 

And day by day I watch'd them spring 
From out tite fertile earth, 

And hoped for many a lovely thing 
Of beauty and of worth. 

But as f mark'd their leaves unfold 
As weeds before my view, 

And saw how stubbornly and bold 
The thorns and nettles grew—- 
I sigh'd to think that l had done 
Unwittingly, a tiling, 

That, where a beauteous bower should thrive, 
But worthless weeds did bring. 

And thus, I mused: the things we do 
With little heed or ken, 

May prove of worthless growth, and strew 
With thorns the paths of men;— 

For little deeds, like little seeds, 

May Bowers prove, or noxious weeds 1 


224. ROCIIE’S EMBROCATION 
FOR HOOPING COUGH.—Olive oil, 
two ounces; oil of amber, one ounce; 
oil of doves, one draclim. Mix. To 
be rubbed on the chest at bed-time. 
Cost: olive oil, Is. per pint; oil of 
amber, 6s. per pound; oil of doves, Is. 
per ounce. 

225. A BLACK MAN’S RECIPE 
TO DRESS RICE.—Wash him well, 
much wash in cold water, the rice flour 
make him stick. Water boil all ready 
very fast. Throw him in, riee cant 
burn, water shake him too much. 
Boil quarter of an hour or little more; 
rub one rice in thumb and finger, if all 
rub away him quite done. Put rice in 
colander, hot water run away; poor 
cup of odd water on him, put back 
rioe in saucepan, keep him covered near 
the fire, ( thea rice all ready. Eat him 
up! 
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226. CEMENTS.—The' term cement 
includes all those substances employed 
for the purpose of causing the adhesion 
of two or more bodies, whether origi¬ 
nally sepsyote, or divided by an acci¬ 
dental fracture. As the substances that 
are required to he connected together 
ore exceedingly various, and differ very 
much in their properties as to texture, 
Ac. &c., and os the conditions under 
which they are placed, with regard to 
heat and moisture, are also exceedingly 
variable, a number of cements, pos¬ 
sessed of very different properties, are 
required; for a cement that answers 
admirably under one set of circum¬ 
stances, may be perfectly useless in 
others. A vast number of cementB are 
known and used in the various arts, but 
they may all be referred to a few 
classes; and our object iu this paper 
will be to describe the manufacture 
and use of the best of each class, and 
also to state what are the general prin¬ 
ciples upon which the success or failure 
of cementing usually depends. The 
different parts of a solid are held to¬ 
gether by an attraotion between their 
several particles, which is termed the 
attraction of cohesion, or cohesive at¬ 
traction. The amount of this varies 
with the Bubatances; thus, the cohe¬ 
sion of the particles of iron to one 
another is enormously great, whilst 
that between those of chalk is but 
small. This attraction acts only when 
the particles are in the closest possible 
contact; even air must not be between 
them. If, after breaking any substance, 
we could bring the particles into as 
close contact as before, and remove the 
air, they would re-unite, and be as 
strongly connected as ever. But, in 
general, this is impossible; small par¬ 
ticles of grit and dust get between 
them; the film of interposed air can¬ 
not be removed; and thus, however 
firmly we press the edges of a broken 
cup together, it remains cracked china 
still. Perfectly flat, clean surfaces, like 
those of freshly ground plate-glass, 
may sometimes be made to qohere, so 
that the two pieces become one, and 


cannot be separated without breaking. 
The attraction of cohesion takes place 
between the parts of the some sub¬ 
stance, mid must not be confounded 
with that of adhesion, which is the at¬ 
traction of different substances to one 
another; for example, the particles of 
a piece of wood are united by coheaivt 
attraction, whilst the union of glue and 
wood to each other depends on adhe-. 
sive attraction. And it is important 
that this distinction be borne in mind, 
for, in almost all cases, the cohesion 
between the particles of the cement is 
very much less than the adhesion of 
the cement to other bodies; and if torn 
apart, the connected joint gives way— 
not by the loosening of the adhesion, 
but by the layer of cement splitting 
down the centre. Hence the important 
rule, that the less cement in a joint, the 
stronger it is. Domestic manipulators 
usually reverse this, by letting as much 
cement as possible remain in the joint, 
which is, therefore, necessarily a weak 
one. A thick, nearly solid cement, 
which cannot be pressed out of the 
joint, is always inferior to a thinner 
one, of which merely a connecting film 
remains between the united surfaces. 
Having thus mentioned the general 
principles that ought always to bo 
borne in mind, we will now proceed to 
describe the manufacture and uses of 
some of the more useful cements. 

227. Mouth Glue affords a very con¬ 
venient means of uniting papers, and 
other small light objects; it is made 
by dissolving; by the aid of heat, pure 
glue, as parchment glue," or gelatine, 
with about one quarter or one-third of 
its weight of coarse brown sugar, in as 
small a quantity of boiling water as 
possible; this, when perfectly liquid, 
should be oast into thin cakes on a flat 
surface very slightly oiled, and as it 
oools cut up into pieces of a convenient 
size. When required for use one end 
may be moistened by the mouth, and 
is then ready to be rubbed on any sub¬ 
stances it may be wished to join; a 
piece kept in the desk or work-box is 
exceedingly convenient. (See 63 .) 
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228. Paste is usually made by rub¬ 
bing up flour with cold water and boil¬ 
ing ; if a little alum is mixed before 
boiling it is much improved, being less 
clammy, working more freely in the 
brush and thinner, a less quantity is 
required, and it is therefore stronger. 
If required in largfe quantity, as for 
papering rooms, it may be made by 
mixing one quartern of flour, one quar¬ 
ter pound of alum, and a little worm 
water; when mixed, the requisite quan¬ 
tity of boiling water should be poured 
on whilst the mixture is being stirred. 
Paste is only adapted to cementing 
paper; when used it should be spread 
on one side of the paper, which should 
then be folded with the pasted side in¬ 
wards, and allowed to remain a few 
minutes before being opened and used; 
this swells the paper, and permits its 
being more snfoothly and securely at¬ 
tached. Kept for a few days, paste be¬ 
comes mouldy, and after a short time 
putrid; this inconvenience may be ob¬ 
viated by the use of— 

229. Permanent Paste, made by 
adding to each half-pint of flour-paste 
without alum, fifteen grains of corrosive 
sublimate, previously rubbed to powder 
in a mortal*, the whole to be well mixed; 
this, if prevented from drying, by being 
kept in a covered pot, remains good any 
length of time, and is therefore conve¬ 
nient ; but unfortunately it is extremely 
poisonous, though its excessively nau¬ 
seous taste Would prevent its being 
swallowed accidentally; it possesses the 
great advantage of not being liable to 
the attacks of insects. 

230. Liquid Glue. —Several prepa¬ 
rations were much in vogue afew months 
since under this title. The liquid glue 
of the shops is made by dissolving shell- 
lac in water, by boiling it along with 
borax, which possesses the peculiar pro¬ 
perty of causing the solution of the 
resinous lac. This preparation is con¬ 
venient from its cheapness and freedom 
from smell; but it gives way if exposed 
to long-continued damp, which that 
made with naphtha resists. Of the use 
of common glue very little need be said ; 


it should alv&ys be prepared in a glue- 
pot or double vessel, to prevent its be¬ 
ing burned, which injures it very ma¬ 
terially; the objection to the use of this 
contrivance is, that it renders it impos¬ 
sible to heat the glue in the inner vessel 
to the boiling point; this inconvanienoe 
can be obviated by employing in the 
outer vessel some liquid, which boils at 
a higher temperature than pure water, 
such as saturated solution of salt (made 
by adding one-third as much salt as 
water). This boils at 224° Fahr., 12° 
above the heat of boiling water, and 
enables the glue in the inner vessel to 
be heated to a much higher tempe¬ 
rature than when pure water is em¬ 
ployed. If a saturated solution of 
nitre is used, the temperature rises still 
higher. (See 66.) 

231. Lime and Eoo Cement is fre¬ 
quently made by moistening the edges 
to be United with white of egg, dusting 
on some lime from a piece of muslin, 
and bringing the edges into contact. 
A much better mode iB to slake some 
freshly burned lime with a small quan¬ 
tity of boiUng water; this occasions it 
to foil into a very fine dry powder, if 
excess of water has not been added. 
The white of egg used should be inti¬ 
mately and thoroughly mixed, by beat¬ 
ing, with an equal bulk of water, and 
the slaked lime added to the mixture, 
so as to form a thin paste, which should 
be used speedily, as it soon sets. This 
is a valuable cement, possessed of great 
strength, and capable of withstanding 
boiling water, Clements made with lime 
and blood, scraped cheese, or curd, may 
be regarded as inferior varieties of it. 
Cracked vessels, of earthenware and 
glass, may often be usefully, though 
not ornamentally, repaired by white 
lead spread on strips of calico, and se¬ 
cured with hands of twine. But, in 
point of strength, all ordinary cements 
yield the palm to Jeffery's Patented 
Marine Glue, a compound of India- 
rubber, shellac, and coal-tar naphtha. 
Small quantities can be purchased al¬ 
most of the tool warehouses, at cheap* 
rates titan it can be made. When aa r 
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plied to <>Hina sad glass, the substances 
should be cautiously made hot enough 
to melt the glue, which should be theh 
rubbed on the edges so as to become 
fluid, and the parts brought into con¬ 
tact immediately. When well applied, 
the mended stem of a common tobacco- 
pipe will break at any other part, in 
preference to the junction. The colour 
of the glue unfortunately prevents its 
being used. 

282. Tbs Red Cement, which is 
employed by instrument makers for 
cementing glass to metals, and which is 
very cheap, and exceedingly useful for 
a variety of purposes, is made by melt¬ 
ing five parts of black resin, one part of 
yellow wax, and then stirring in gradu¬ 
ally one part of red ochre or Venetian 
red, in fine powder, and previously well 
dried. This cement requires to be 
melted before use, and it adheres better 
if the objects to which it is applied are 
warmed. A soft cement, of a some¬ 
what similar character, may bo found 
useful for covering the corks of pre¬ 
served fruit, and other bottles, and it is 
made by melting yellow wax with an 
equal quantity of resin, or of common 
turpentine (not oil of turpentine, but 
tile resin), using the latter for a very 
soft cement, and stirring in, as before, 
some dried Venetian red. Bearing in 
mind our introductory remarks, it will 
be seen that the uniting broken sub¬ 
stances with a thick cement is disad¬ 
vantageous, the object bejng to bring 
tiie surfaces as closely together as pos¬ 
sible. As an illustration of a right 
and a wrong way of mending, we will 
suppose a plaster of Paris figure broken; 
the wrong Way to mend it is by a thud: 
paste of plaster, which makes, not a 
joint, hut a botch. The right way to 
mend it, is by means of some well- 
made carpenter's glue, which, being 
absorbed in the porous plaster, leaves 
merely a film covering the two sur- 
fcoee, and, if well done, the figure is 
^granger there than elsewhere. On 
carefully reading oyer our article, we 
And one useful substance has been' 
omitted^ namely, what is termed mastic 


cement, which is used for making a 
superior coating to inside wallB, and 
which must not be confounded with 
the reiin mastic. It is made by mixing 
twenty parts of well-washed and sifted 
sharp sand, with two parts of litharge, 
and one of freshly burned and slaked 
quick-lime, in fin 4r dry powder. This 
is made into a putty, by mixing with 
linseed oil. It sets in a few hourB, 
having the appearance of light stone; 
and we mention it, as it may he fre¬ 
quently employed with advantage in 
repairing broken stone-work (as stairs), 
by filling up the missing ports. The 
employment of Roman cement, plaster, 
&c., for masonry work, hardly comes 
within the limits of Domestic Manipu¬ 
lation. 


238. ECONOMICAL DISH. —Cut 
some pretty fat ham or bacon into 
slices, and fry of a nice brown; lay 
them aside to keep warm; then mix 
equal quantities of potatoes and cab¬ 
bage, bruised well together, and fry 
them in the fat left from the ham. 
Place the mixture at the bottom, and 
lay the slices of bacon on the top. 
Cauliflower, or brocoli, substituted for 
cabbage, is truly delicious; and, to any 
one possessing a garden, quite easily 
procured, as those newly blown will 
do. The dish must be well seasoned 
with pepper. 

234. CURRY POWDER (1).—Take 
two ounces of turmeric, six ounces of 
coriander seed, half an ounce of pow¬ 
dered ginger, two drjachms of cinna¬ 
mon, six drachms of cayenne pepper, 
four drachma of black pepper, one 
drachm of mace and cloves powdered 
fine, two drachms of pimento, four 
drachms of nutmeg, and an ounce and 
a half of fennel seed; powder finely, 
mix, dry, end bottle for use. 

285. Cobby Powder (2).—Take of 
coriander seed and turmeric each six 
drachms, black pepper four drachms, 
fennel seed and powdered ginger each, 
two drachms, cayenne pepper half a 
drachm; powder finely, mix, dry, and 
bottle for use. 
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286. NAMES AND SITUATIONS 
OF THE JOINTS.—In different parte 
of the kingdom the method of cutting' 
up carcases varies. That which we 
describe below is the most general, and 
is known as the English method. 

Bmf >—Fore Quarter. —Fore rib (five 
ribs); middle rib (four ribs); chuck 
(three ribs). Shouldor piece (top of 
fore leg); brisket (lower or belly part 
of the ribs); clod (fore shoulder blade); 
neck; Bhin (below the shoulder); 
cheek. 

Bind quarter. —Sirloin; rump; aitch¬ 
bone—these are the three divisions of 
the upper part of the quarter; buttock 
and mouse-buttock, which divide the 
thigh; veiny piece, joining the buttock; 
thick flank and thin flask (belly pieces) 
and leg. The sirloin and rump of 
both sides form a baron. Beef is in 
season all tine year: beet in the winter. 

Mutton. — Shoulder; breast (the 
belly); over which are the loin (chump, 
or tail end). Loin (best end); and 
neck (best end); neck (scrag end). A 
chine is two necks: a saddle two loins; 
then there arc the leg and head. Mut¬ 
ton is the best in Winter, Spring, and 
Autumn. 

Lamb is cut into fore quarter and 
hind quarter; a saddle, or lain; neck, 
breast, leg, and shoulder. Grass lamb 
is in season from Easter to Michaelmas ; 
house lamb from Christmas to Lady-day. 

Fork is cut into leg, hand, or 
shoulder; hind-loin; fore-loin; belly- 
part; spare-rib (or neck); and head. 
Pork is in season nearly all the year. 

Veal is cut into neck (scrag end) ; 
neck (best end); loin (best end); 
loin (chump, or tail end); fillet (upper 
part of hind leg); hind knuckle (which 
joins the fillet; knuckle of fore leg; 
blade (bone of shoulder); breast, (best 
end); breast (brisket end), and hand. 
Veal ie always in season, but dear in 
the winter and spring. 

Venison is cut into haunch (or back); 
seek; shoulder; and breast. Bos ve¬ 
nison is best in January, October, No¬ 
vember, and December, and buck venison 
n June, July* August, and September. 


287. According to the English 
method the carcase of beef is disposed 
of more economically than upon the 
Scotch plan. The English plan affords 
better steaks, and better joints for 
roasting; but the Scotch plan gives a 
greater variety of pieces for boiling. 
The names of pieces in the Scotch plan, 
not found in the English, are the 
hough, or hind leg; the nineholes, or 
English buttock; the large and small 
runner, taken from the rib and chuck 
pieces of the English plan; the shoul- 
der-lyer, the English shoulder, but cut 
differently; the spare-rib or fore-sye, 
the sticking piece, Ac. The Scotch 
also cut the mutton differently. 

Ox-tail is much esteemed for pur¬ 
poses of soup; so Also is the cheek. 
The tongue is highly esteemed. 

Calves’ Heads are very useful for 
various dishes; so also their knuckles, 

FEET, HEART, &C. 

238. II.— Relative Economy of the 
Joints. 

The round is, in large families, one 
of the most profitable parts: it is 
usually boiled, and, like most of the 
boiling parts of beef, is generally sold 
in London at a penny per pound less 
than roasting joints. 

The brisket is also a penny a,pound 
less in price than the roasting parts. 
It is, not so economical a part as the 
round, having more bone to be weighed 
with it, and more fat. Where there 
are children, very fat joints are not 
desirable, being often disagreeable to 
them, and sometimes prejudicial, espe¬ 
cially if they have a dislike to it. This 
joint also requires more cooking than 
many others; that is to say, it requires 
a double allowance of time to be given 
for boiling it; it will, when served, be 
hard and scarcely digestible if no more 
time be allowed to boil it than that 
which is sufficient for other joints and 
meats. When stewed it is excellent; 
and when cooked fresh (i, e, unsalted), 
an excellent stock for soup may be ex¬ 
tracted from it, and yet the meat will 
serve as well for dinner. 
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The edgebone, or aitchbone, is not 
considered to be a very economical 
joint, the bone being large in propor¬ 
tion to the meat; but the greater part 
of it, at least, is as good as that of any 
prime part. It sells at a penny a pound 
less than roasting joints. 

The rump is the part of which the 
London butcher makes great profit, by 
selling it in the form of steaks. In the 
country, as thfere is not an equal de¬ 
mand for steaks, the whole of it may 
be purchased as a joint, and at the 
price of other prime ports. It may 
be turned to good account in produc¬ 
ing many excellent dishes. If salted, 
it is simply boiled; if used unsalted, it 
is usually stewed. 

The veiny piece is sold at a low price 
per pound; but, if hung for a day or 
two, it is very good and very profitable. 
Where there are a number of servants 
and children to have an early dinner, 
this part of beef will be found de¬ 
sirable. 

From the leg and shin excellent 
stock for soup may be drawn; and, if 
not reduced too much, the meat taken 
from the bones may be served as a 
stew with vegetables; or it may be 
BeaBoned, pounded with butter, and 
potted; or chopped very fine, and sea- 
. soned with herbs, and bound together 
by egg and bread crumbs; it may be 
fried in balls, or in the form of large 
eggs, and served with a gravy made 
with a few spoonfuls of the soup. 

Of half an ox cheek excellent soup 
may be made; the meat, when taken 
from the bones, may be served as a 
stew. 

Roasting parts of beef are the sirloin 
and the ribs, and these bear in all 
places the highest price. The most 
profitable of these two joints at a family 
table is the ribs. The bones, if re¬ 
moved from the beef before it is 
roasted, will assist in forming the 
basis of a soup. When boned, the 
meat of the ribs is often rolled up, 
tied with strings, and roasted; and this 
is the best way of using it, as it enables 
the carver to distribute equally the 


upper part of the meat with the more 
skinny and fatter parts at the lower 
end of the bones. 

239.—III. Cooking. 

Ten pounds of beef require from two 
hours to two hours and a half roasting, 
eighteen inches from a good dear fire. 

Six pounds require one hour and a 
quarter to one hour and a half, fourteen 
inches from a good clear fire. 

Three ribs of beef, boned and rolled, 
tied round with paper, will require two 
hours and a half, eighteen inches from 
the fire: baste once only. 

The first three ribs, of fifteen or 
twenty pounds, will take three hours 
or three and a half; the fourth and 
fifth ribs will take as long, managed in 
the same way as the sirloin. Paper 
,the fat and the thin part, or it will be 
done too much, before the thick part 
is done enough. 

When beef is very fat, it does not 
require basting; if very lean tie it up 
in greasy paper, and baste frequently 
and well. 

Common cooks are generally fond of 
too fierce a fire, and of patting things 
too near to it. 

Slow roasting is as advantageous to 
the tenderness and flavour of meat as 
Blow boiling. 

The wanner the weather, and the 
staler killed the meat is, the less time 
it will require to roast it. 

Meat that is very fat requires more 
time than other meat. 


w In the hands of an expert cook," 
says Majendie, “ alimentary substances 
are made almost entirely to change 
their nature, their form, consistence, 
odour, savour, oolour, chemical com¬ 
position, 4c., everything is so modified, 
that it is often impossible for the most 
exquisite sense of taste to recognise the 
substance which makes up the basis of 
certain dishes. The greatest utility of 
the kitchen consists in making the food 
agreeable to the senses^ and rendering 
it easy of digestion." 

Boiling extracts a portion of the juice 
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of meat, which mixes with the water, 
and also dissolves some of its solids; 
the more fusible parts of the fat melt 
out, combine with the water; and form* 
soup or broth. The meat loses itB red 
colour, becomes more savorvy in taBte 
and smell, and more firm and digestible. 
If the process is continued too long, the 
meat becomes indigestible, less succu¬ 
lent, and tough. 

To boil meat to perfection, it should 
be done slowly, in plenty of water, re¬ 
placed by other hot water as evapora¬ 
tion takes place; for, if boiled too 
quickly, the outside becomes tough; 
and, not allowing the ready transmission 
of heat, the interior remains rare. 

The loss by boiling varies, according 
to Professor Donovan, from 6£ to 16 
per cent. The average loss on boiling 
butcher’s meat, pork, hams, and bacon, 
is 1 2; and on domestic poultry, is 

WJ- 

The loss per oent. on boiling salt beef 
is 15; on legs of mutton, 10; hams, 
12£ ; salt pork, 134 i knuckles of veal, 
84; bacon, 64; turkeys, *16; chickens, 

134. 

The established rule as regards time, 
is to allow a quarter of an hour for each 
pound of meat if the boiling is rapid, 
and twenty minutes if slow. There axe 
exceptions to this; for instance, ham 
and pork, which require from twenty 
to twenty-five minutes per pound, and 
bacon nearly half an hour. For solid 
joints allow fifteen minutes for every 
pound, and from ten to twenty minutes 
over; though, of course, the length of 
time will depend much on the strength 
of the fire, regularity in the bqiling, and 
size of the joint. The following table 
will be usdful as an average of the 
time required to boil the various an* 
tides 

a m. 

A ham, 20 lbs. weight, requires . 0 80 

A tongue (If dry), after soaking • 4 0 

A tongue, out of pickle. . 2^ *° 3 0 

A neck of mutton . ... 1 80 


A chicken ........ 0 20 

A large fowl ....... 0 45 

A capon.0 85 

A pigeon ........ 0 15 


Itoasting, by causing the contraction 
of the cellular substance which con¬ 
tains the fat, expels more fat than 
boiling. The free escape of watery 
particles in the form of vapour, so 
necessary to produce flavour, must be 
regulated by frequent basting with the 
fat which has exuded from the meat, 
combined with a little salt and water— 
otherwise the meat would burn, and 
become hard and tasteless. A brisk 
fire at .first will, by charring the out¬ 
side, prevent the heat from |venetratiug, 
and therefore should only be employed 
when the meat is half roasted. 

The loss by roasting varies, according 
to Professor Donovan, from 14 3-5ths 
to nearly double that rate, per cent. 
The average loss on roasting butcher’s 
meat is 22 per cent.; and on domestic 
poultry is 204 . 

The load per cent, on roasting beef, 
viz., on sirloins and ribs together, is 
19 l-6th; on mutton, viz., legs and 
shoulders together, 24 4-5ths; on fore¬ 
quarters of lamb, 22 l-3rd; on ducks, 
27 l*5th; on turkeys, 204; on geese, 
194; on chickens, 14 3-5ths. So that 
it will be seen by comparison with the 
percentage given of the loss by boiling, 
that roasting is not so economical; 
especially when we take into account 
that the loss of weight by boiling is not 
actual loss of economic materials, for 
we then possess the prindpal ingre¬ 
dients for soups; whereas, after roast¬ 
ing, the fat only remains. The average 
loss in boiling and roasting together 
is 18 per cent, according to Donovan, 
and 28 per cent, according to Wallace— 
a difference that may be accounted for 
by supposing a difference in (he fatness 
of the meat, duration and degree of heat, 
&e., employed. 

The time required to roast various 
articles of food with a clear- good fire, 
is given below:— 

H. M. 

A small capon, fowl, or chicken, 


requires ..0 20 

A huge fowl ... .... 0 45 
A capon, foil size...... 0 35 


A goose ..... ...10 
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YL K. 

"VTUd ducks, and groan ... 0 1ft 
Pheasants, and Turkey poults . 0 20 
A moderate sized turkey, stuffed. 1 1ft 

Partridges ..0 2ft 

Quail. 0 10 

A hare, or rabbit . . about 1 0 

Beef, ten pounds.2 80 

Leg of pork, £ hour for each'j 

pound, and above that al- > 0 20 

Iowan ce.J 

A chine of pork.2 0 

A neck of mutton.1 80 

A haunch of venison . about 3 30 

To roost properly, meat should be put 
agood distanoe fromtkefire, and brought 
gradually nearer when about half the 
time required for cooking it has elapsed; 
it should be basted frequently; and 
when nearly done, floured to make it 
look frothed. Old meats do not re¬ 
quire so much dressing as young; and 
if not fat enough, use a little dripping 
for basting. Veal and mutton requires 
a little paper put over the fat, to pre¬ 
serve it from being burnt. 

If roasting with a spit, be careful to 
have it well cleaned before running it 
through the meat, which should be 
done always in the inferior parts; but 
in many joints the spit will pass into 
the bones, and run along them for some 
distance, so as not to stain or injure the 
prime part. Balance skewers will fre¬ 
quently be required. 

Broiling requires a brisk rapid heat, 
which, by producing a greater degree of 
change in the affinities of tbo raw meat 
than roasting, generates a higher flavour, 
so that broiled meat is more savoury 
than roast. ‘ The surface becoming 
charred, a dark-coloured crust is formed, 
which retards the evaporation of the 
'juices; and, therefore, if properly done, 
■broiled may be as tender and juicy as 
roasted meat. 

Baking does not admit of the evapo¬ 
ration of the vapours so rapidly as by 
the processes of broiling and roasting; 
the fat is also retained more, and be¬ 
comes converted by the agency of the 
heat into an empyreumatio oil, so as to 
render the meat less fitted for delicate 
stomachs, and more difficult to digest. 


The meat is, in fret, partly boiled in its 
own confined water, and partly roasted 
by the dry hot air of the oven. 

The loss by baking has not been esti¬ 
mated; and, as the time required to 
cook many articles must vary with their 
size, nature, ho., we have considered it 
better to leave that until giving the 
receipts for them. 

Frying is of all methods the most 
objectionable, from the foods being less 
digestible when thus prepared, as the fat 
employed undergoes chemical changes. 
Olive oil in this respect is preferable to 
lard or butter. The crackling noise 
which accompanies the process of frying 
meat in a pan iB occasioned by the ex¬ 
plosions of steam formed in fat, the 
temperature of which is much above 
212 degrees. If the meat is very juicy 
it will not fry well, because it becomes 
sodden before tbe water is evaporated; 
and it will not brown because the tem¬ 
perature is too low to sooreh it. To 
fry fish well the fat should be boiling 
hot (600 degrees), and the fish well dried 
in a doth; otherwise, owing to tho 
generation of steam, the temperature 
will fall so low that it will be boiled in 
its own steam, and not be browned. 
Meat, or indeed any article, should be 
frequently turned and agitated during 
frying, to promote the evaporation of 
the watery particles. To make fried 
things look well, they should be done 
over twice with egg and stale bread 
crumbs. 

To some extent the claims of either 
process of cooking .depends upon the 
taste of the individual. Some persons 
may esteem the peculiar flavour of fried 
meats, while others will prefer broils 
or stews. It is important, however, to 
understand the theory of each method 
of cooking, so that whichever may be 
adopted, it may be done well. Bad 
cooking, though by a good method, is 
far inferior to good cooking by a bad 
method. Therefore attend to 1972. 

240. ALMOND FLAVOUR.— Es¬ 
sence or Peach Kerneia—Quintes¬ 
sence of Noteau. —Dissolve one ounce 
of essential oil of bitter almonds in one 
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pint of spirits of wine. Used as flavour¬ 
ing for cordials, and perfuming pastry. 
In large quantities exceedingly poison¬ 
ous. A few drops only Bhotjld be usecl 
to several pounds of syrups, pastry, &C. 
Cost: oil of bitter almonds, Is. per 
ounce; spirit, 2s. 6d. per pint. Usually 
sold in quarter or half-ounce bottles at 
Is. 

243.—FREEZING WITHOUT ICE 
OE ACIDS.—The use of ice in cooling 
depends upon the fact of its requiring a 
vast quantity of heat to convert it from 
a solid into a liquid state, or, in other 
words, to melt it, and the heat so re¬ 
quired ir obtains from those objects 
with which it may be in contact. A 
pound of ioe requires nearly as much 
heat to melt it as would be sufficient to 
make a pound of cold water boiling hot ; 
lienee its cooling power is extremely 
great. But ice docs not begin to melt 
until the temperature is above the 
freezing point, and therefore it cannot 
be employed in freezing liquids, &c., 
but only in cooling them. : If, how¬ 
ever. nuy substance is mixed with ice 
which is capable of causing it to melt 
more rapidly, and at a lower 1 tem¬ 
perature, a Btill more intense cooling 
effect is the result; such a substance is 
common salt, and the degree of cold 
produced by the mixture of one part of 
salt with two parts of snow or pounded 
ioe, is greater than thirty degrees 
below freezing. In making ice creams 
and dessert ices, the following arti¬ 
cles are required :—Pewter ice-pots 
with tightly-fitting lids furnished with 
handles; wooden ice-pails, to hold the 
rough ice and salt, which should be 
stoutly made, about the same depth as 
the ice-pots, and nine or ten metres 
more in diameter; each should have a 
hole in the side, fitted with a good cork, 
in order that the water from the melted 
ice may be drawn off as required. In 
addition, a broad spatula, about four 
inches long, rounded attire end, and 
furnished with a long wooden handle, 
is necessary to scrape the frozen cream 
from the sides of the ice-pot, and for 
mixing tile whole smoothly together. 


When making ices, place the mixture 
of cream and fruit to be frozen, in the 
iee-pot, cover it with the lid, and put 
the pot in the ice-pail, which proceed to 
fill up with coarsely-pounded ioe and 
salt, in the proportion of about one part 
of salt to three of ice; let the whole re¬ 
main a few minutes (if covered by a 
blanket, so much the better), then whirl 
the pot briskly by the handle for a few 
minutes, take off the lid, and with tbe 
spatula scrape the iced cream from the 
sides, mixing the whole smoothly; put 
on the lid, and whirl again, repeating 
all the operations every few minutes 
until the whole of the cream is well 
frozen. Great care and considerable 
labour are required in stirring, so that 
the whole cream may be smoothly 
frozen, and not iiwhard lumps. When 
finished, if it is r^uired to be kept any 
time, the melted ice and salt should be 
allowed to escape, by removing the 
cork, and the pail filled up with fresh 
materials. It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that if any of the melted ice and 
salt is allowed to mix with the cream, 
the latter is spoiled. From the diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining ice in places distant 
from large towns, and in hot countries, 
andfrom the impracticability of keeping 
it any length of time, or, in tact, of 
keeping small quantities more than a 
few hours, its use is much limited, and 
many have been the attempts to obtain 
an efficient substitute. For this pur¬ 
pose various salts have been employed, 
which, when dissolved in water or in 
acids, absorb a sufficient amount of heat 
to freeze substances with which they 
may be placed in contact. We shall 
not attempt in tills article to describe 
all the various freezing mixtures that 
have been devised, but speak only of 
those which have been found practically 
useful, state the circumstances which 
have prevented any of them coming 
into common use, and conclude by 
giving the composition of the New 
Freezing Preparation, which is now ex¬ 
ported so largely to India, and the com¬ 
position of which has hitherto never 
been made public. Many of the freezing 
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mixtures which are to be found de¬ 
scribed in books, are incorrectly so 
named, for although they themselves 
become colder than freezing, yet they 
are not sufficiently powerful to freeze 
any quantity of water, or other sub¬ 
stances, when placed in a vessel within 
them. In order to be efficient as a 
freezing mixture, as distinguished from 
a cooling one, the materials used ought 
to be capable of producing by them¬ 
selves an amount of cold more than 
thirty degrees below the freezing point 
of water, and this the 'ordinary mix¬ 
tures will not do. Much more efficient 
and really freezing mixtures may be 
made % using acids to dissolve the 
salts. The cheapest, and perhaps the 
best, of these for ordinary use, is one 
which is frequently employed in 
France, both for mixing dessert ices, 
and cooling wines, &c. It consists of 
coarsely powered glauber salt (sulphate 
of soda), on which is poured about 
two-thirds its weight of spirits of salts 
(muriatic acid). The mixture should 
be made in a wooden vessel, os that is 
preferable to one made of metal, which 
conducts the external heat to the ma¬ 
terials with great rapidity; and when 
the substance to be cooled is placed in 
the mixture, the whole should be 
covered with a blanket, a piece of old 
woollen carpet doubled, or some other 
non-conducting material, to prevent 
the access of the external warmth; the 
vessel used for icing wines should not 
be too large, that there may be no 
waste of the freezing mixture. This 
combination produces a degree of cold 
thirty degrees below freezing; and if 
the materials are bought at any of the 
wholesale druggists or drysalters, it is 
exceedingly economical. It is open, 
however, to the very great objection, 
that the muriatic acid is an exceedingly 
corrosive liquid, and of a pungent, 
disagreeable odour; this almost pre¬ 
cludes its use for any purposes except 
\hat of icing wines. 

Another substance, which is free 
/ram any corrosive action or unplea¬ 
sant odour, is the nitrate of ammonia, 


which, if simply dissolved in rather 
less than its own weight of water, re¬ 
duces the temperature to about twenty- 
five degrees below freezing. The ob¬ 
jections to its use are, that its fngorifii* 
power is not sufficiently great to freeze 
readily; and if it is required to form 
dessert ices, it is requisite to renew the 
process at the expiration of a quarter 
of an hour, a second, or even, if the 
weather is very hot, and the water 
used is rather warm, a third or fourth 
lime. Again the nitrate of ammonia 
is a very expensive salt; even in France, 
where it is manufactured expressly for 
this purpose, it is Bold at the rate of 
three francs a pound; and in this 
country it cannot be obtained under 
a much higher price. One great re¬ 
commendation, however, attends its 
use, namely, that it may be recovered 
again, and used any number of times, 
by simply boiling away the water in 
which it is dissolved, by a gentle fire, 
until a small portion, on being removed, 
crystallises on cooling. 

If, however, nitrate of ammonia in 
coarse powder is put into the cooler, 
and there is then added twice its weight 
of freshly crushed washing soda, and 
on equal quantity of the coldest water 
that can be obtained, an intensely 
powerful frigorific mixture is the re¬ 
sult, the cold often falling to forty 
degrees below freezing. This is by far 
the most efficacious froezing mixture 
that can be made without the use of 
ice or acids. But, unfortunately, it 
has an almost insuperable objection, 
that the nitrate of ammonia is decom¬ 
posed by the soda, and cannot be 
recovered by evaporation; this rises 
the expense to so great a height, that 
the plan is practically useless. 

The New Freezing Preparation 
without Ioe or Aoids obviates all 
these objections. It is easy of use, 
not corrosive in its properties, and 
capable of being used at any time, at a 
minute's notice; is easy of transport, 
being in a solid form, and, moreover, 
moderate in its cost. In India, to 
which country it has been exported in 
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enormous quantities, it has excited the 
most lively interest, and the Nepauleae 
princes, when in London, paid the 
greatest attention to its upe. It con¬ 
sists of two powders, the first of which 
is composed of one part by weight of 
muriate of ammonia, or sal-ammoniac 
powder, and intimately mixed with 
two parts by weight of nitrate of pot¬ 
ash, or saltpetre. These quantities 
are almost exactly in (what is called by 
chemists) the combining proportions 
of the two salts, and by reacting on 
eaoh other, the original compounds 
are destroyed, and in the place of mu¬ 
riate of ammonia and nitrate of potash, 
we have nitrate of ammonia and mu¬ 
riate of potash; thus we have succeeded 
in producing nitrate of ammonia at a 
cheap rate, accompanied by another 
salt, the muriate of potash, which also 
pi educes considerable cold when dis¬ 
solved ; but this mixture used alone 
cannot be regarded as a freezing one, 
although very efficient in cooling. 
The other powder is formed simply of 
the best Scotch soda, crushed in a 
mortar, or by passing through a mill; 
although, as hitherto prepared, its ap¬ 
pearance has been disguised by the 
admixture of small quantities of other 
materials, which have, however, tended 
to diminish its efficacy. The two 
powderH so prepared must be sepa¬ 
rately kept in closely-covered vessels, 
and in as eool a place as possible; for 
if the crushed soda is exposed to the 
air, it loses the water it contains, and 
is considerably weakened in power; 
and if the other mixture is exposed, it 
attracts moisture from the air, and dis¬ 
solves in it—becoming useless. To 
use the mixture, take on equal bulk of 
the two powders, mix them together 
by stirring, and immediately introduce 
, them into the ice-pail, or vessel in 
which they are to bo dissolved, and 
pour on as much water (the coldest 
that can be obtained) as is sufficient to 
dissolve them; if a pint measure of each 
of the powders is used, they will require 
about a pint of water to dissolve them. 
More water than is necessary should 


not be used, as in that case the addi* 
tional water is cooled instead of the 
substance that it is wished to freeze. 
Less than a pint of each powder, and 
about the same quantity of water, will 
be found sufficient to ice two bottles 
of wine, one after the other, in the hot¬ 
test of weather, if a tub is used of such 
a bIzo as to prevent the waste of ma¬ 
terials. 

If the ordinary %al-ammoniao of the 
shops is used, it will be found both 
difficult to powder, and expensive ; in 
fact, it is so exceedingly tough, that 
the only way in which it can be easily 
divided, except in a drug mill, is by 
putting as laige a quantity of the salt 
into water which is actually boiling as 
the latter will dissolve; as the solution 
cools, the salt crystalisea out iu the 
solid form, and if’stirred as it. cools, it 
separates in a state of fine division. As 
this process is troublesome, and as tho 
sal-ammoniac is expensive, it is better 
to use the crude muriate of ammonia, 
which is the same substance as sal-am¬ 
moniac, but before it has been purified 
by sublimation. This is not usually 
kept by druggists, but may be readily 
obtained of any of the artificial manure 
merchants, at a very moderate rate; 
and its purity may be readily tested by 
placing a portion of it on a red-hot iron, 
when it should fly off in a vapour, 
leaving scarcely any residue. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that 
in icing wines, or freezing, the effect is 
great in proportion to the ooldness of 
the materials used; therefore, every 
article employed, viz., the water, tubs, 
mixtures, &c., should be as cool as 
possible. 


242. RECIPES FOR THE MANU¬ 
FACTURE OF DESSERT ICES, 
BOTH CREAM AND WATER. 

243. Strawberry Ioe Cream.— Take 
one pint of strawberries, one pint of 
cream, nearly half a pound of powdered 
white sugar, the juice of a lemon; 
mash the fruit through a Bieve, and 
take out the seeds: mix with the other 
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articles, and freeze : a little new milk 
added makes the whole freeze more 
quickly. 

344. Raspberry Ice Cream. — The 
same as strawberry. These ices are often 
coloured by cochineal, but the addition 
is not advantageous to the flavour. 
Strawberry or raspberry jam may bo 
used instead of the fresh fruit, or equal 
quantities of jam and fruit employed. 
Of course the quantity of sugar must 
be proportionately diminished. 

245. Strawberry-water Ice. —One 
large pottle of scarlet strawberries, the 
juice of a lemon, a pound of sugar, or 
one pint of strong syrup, half a pint of 
water. Mix, first rubbing the fruit 
through a sieve, and freeze. 

248. Raspberry-water Ice in the 
same manner. 

247. Lemon-water Ice. —Lemon juice 
and water, each half a pint; strong 

S rup, one pint; the rind of the lemons 
.ould be rasped off before squeezing 
with lump sugar, which is to be added 
to the juice; mix the whole; strain 
after standing an hour, and freeze. 
Beat up with a little sugar the whites 
of two or three eggs, and as the ice is 
beginning to set, work this in with the 
spatula, which will much improve the 
consistence and taste. 

248. Orange-water Ice in the same 
way. 

249. Further Directions. —Actual 
quantities—one pound of muriate of am¬ 
monia, or sal ammoniac, finely pdwdered, 
is to be intimately mixed with two 
pounds of nitrate of potash or saltpetre, 
also in powder; this mixture we may 
call No. 1. No. 2 is formed by crush¬ 
ing three pounds of the best Scotch soda. 
In use, an equal bulk of both No. 1 and 
No. 2 is to be taken, stirred together, 
placed in the ice-pail surrounding the 
ice-pot, and rather less oold wator 
poured on than will dissolve the whole; 
if one quart of No. 1, and the same 
bulk No. 2 are taken, it will require 
about one quart of water to dissolve 
them^^nd the temperature will fall, if 
the materials used are cool, to nearly 
thirty degrees below freezing. Those 


who fail may trace their want of success 
to one or other of the following points: 
—the use of too small a quantity of tbs 
preparation; the employment of a few 
ounces; whereas, in freezing ices, the 
ice-pot must be entirely surrounded 
with the freezing material: no one 
would attempt to freeze with four 
ounces of ice and Balt.. Again, too 
large a quantity of water may be used 
to dissolve the preparation, when all 
the excess of water has to be cooled 
down instead of the substance it is 
wished to freeze. All the materials 
used should be pure, and as cool as can 
be obtained. The ice-pail in which the 
mixture is mado must be of some non¬ 
conducting material, as wood, which 
will prevent the access of warmth from 
the air; and the ice-pot, in which the 
liquor to be frozen is placed, should he 
of pewter, and surrounded nearly to its 
top by the freezing mixture. Bear in 
mind that the making of ice-cream, 
under any circumstances, i3 an opera¬ 
tion requiring considerable dexterity 

and practice. - 

250. THE ART OF BEING AGREE- 
ABLE.—The true art of being agree¬ 
able is to appear well pleased with all 
the company, and rather to seem wed 
entertained with them than to bring 
entertainment to them. A man-thus 
disposed, perhaps, may not have much 
learning, nor any wit; but if he has 
common sense, and something friendly 
in his behaviour, it conciliates men’s 
minds more than the brightest parts 
without this disposition; and when a 
man of sueh a turn comes to old age, 
he is almost sure to be treated with 
respect. It is true, indeed, that we 
should not dissemble and flatter in 
company; but a man may be very 
agreeable, striotly consistent with 
truth and sincerity, by a prudent si¬ 
lence where he cannot ooncur, and a 
pleasing assent where he can. Now 
and then you meet with a person so 
exactly formed to please, that he will 
gain upon every one that hears or be¬ 
holds him; this disposition is not 
merely the gift of nature, but fro* 
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quently the effect of much knowledge 
of the world, and a command over the 
passions. 

251. DESTRUCTION OP RATS.— 
The following recipe for the destruction 
of rats has been communicated by Dr. 
Ure to the counoil of the English 
Agricultural Society, and is highly re* 
commended as the best known haeans 
of getting rid of these most obnoxious 
and destructive vermin. It has been 
tried by several intelligent persons, 
and found perfectly effectual.— Melt 
hog’s lard in a bottle plunged in water, 
beated to about 150 degrees of Fah¬ 
renheit; introduce into it half an 
ounce of phosphorus for every pound 
of lard; then add a pint of proof* 
spirit or whiskey; cork the bottle 
firmly after its contents have been 
heated to 150 degrees, taking it at the 
same time out of the water, and agitate 
smartly till the phosphorus becomes 
uniformly diffused, forming a milky* 
looking liquid. This liquid, being 
coded, will afford a white compound 
of phosphorus and lard, from which 
the spirit spontaneously separates, 
and may be poured off to be used 
again, for none of it enters into the 
combination, but it merely serves to 
comminute the phosphorus, and dif¬ 
fuse it in very fine particles through 
the lard. This compound, on being 
warmed very gently, may be poured 
out into a mixture of wheat flour and 
sugar, incorporated therewith, and then 
flavoured with oil of rhodium, or not, 
at pleasure. The flavour may be varied 
with oil of anniseed, &c. This dough, 
being made into pellets, is to be laid in 
rat-holes. By its luminousness in the 
dark, it attracts their notice, and being 
agreeable to their palates and noses, it 
is readily eaten, and proves certainly 
fatal. 

252. ALMOND PUDDING AND 
SAUCE.-—A large cupful of finely* 
minced beef suet, a teacupful of milk, 
four ounces of bread-crumbs, four 
ounces of well-cleaned currants, two 
ounces of almonds, half a pound of 
stoned raisins, three well-beaten eggs, 


and the whites of other two; suga& 
nutmeg, and cinnamon, and a small 
glass of rum. Butter a shape, and place 
part of the raisins neatly in rows. 
Blanche the almonds; reserve the half 
of them to be placed in rows between 
the raisins just before serving. Mix; 
all (he remaining ingredients well to¬ 
gether, put into the shape, and boil 
throe hours. The One teaspoon* 
ful of milk, and two yolks of eggs welt 
beaten, and some sugar; place on the 
fire and stir till it just comes to the boil; 
then let it coed. When lukewarm, stir 
it into a glass- of sherry or currant 
wine, and serve in a sauce tureon. This 
sauce is a great improvement to the 
raisin pudding. 

258. STEWED WATER-CRESS— 
The following receipt may be new, and 
will be found an agreeable and whole¬ 
some dish:—Lay the cress in strong salt 
and water, to dear it from insects. Pick 
and wash nicely, and stew it in water 
for about ten minutes; drain and chop, 
season with pepper and salt, add a 
little butter, and return it to the stew- 
pan until well heated. Add a little 
vinegar first before serving; put around 
it sippets of toast or fried bread. The 
above, made thin, as a substitute for 
parsley and butter, will be found an 
excellent covering for a boiled fowl. 
There should be more of the cress con¬ 
siderably than of the parsley, as the 
flavour is much milder. 

254. TO LOOSEN GLASS STOP 
PERS OF BOTTLES.—With a feather 
rub a drop or two of salad oil round the 
stopper, close to the mouth of the bottle 
or decanter, which must be then placed 
before the fire, at the distance of about 
eighteen inched; the heat will cause 
the oil to insinuate itself between the 
stopper and the neck. When the bottle 
or decanter has grown warm, gently 
strike the stopper on one side, and then 
on the other, with any light wooden 
instrument; then try it with the hand: 
if it will not yet move, place it again 
before the fire, adding another drop of 
oil. After a while strike again as before; 
and, by persevering in this nrooeai. 
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however tightly it may be fastened in, 
you will at length succeed in loosening 
it. This is decidedly the beat plan. 

255. ECONOMICAL FAMILY 
PUDDIN G.—Bruise with a wooden 
spoon, through a colander, six large or i 
twelve middle-sized boiled potatoes;: 
boat four eggs, mix with a pint of good 
milk, stir in the potatoes; sugar and 
seasoning to taste; butter a dish; bake 
half an hour. This receipt la simple 
and economical, as it is made of what is 
wasted in most families, viz.—cold po¬ 
tatoes, which may be kept two or three 
days, till a sufficient quantity is col¬ 
lected. It is a weekly dish at our table. 
A teaspoonful of Scotch chip marmalade 
makes a delicious seasoning. 

256. PARSNIP WINK—Take fifteen 
pounds of*sliced parsnips, and hod until 
quite' soft in five gallons of water; 
squeeze the liquor well out of them, 
run it through a neve, and add three 
pounds of coarse lump sugar to every 
gallon of liquor. Bolt the whole for 
three quarters of an hour. When it is 
nearly cold, add a little yeast on toast. 
Let it remain in a tub for ten days, 
stirring it from the bottom every day; 
then put it into a cask for a year. As 
it works over, fill it up every day. 

257. TURNIP WINK—Take a large 
number of turnips, pare and slice them; 
then place iu a cider-press, and obtain 
all the juice you can. To every gallon 
of juice add three pounds of lump 
sugar, and half a put of brandy. Pour 
into a cask, but do not bung until it 
has dona working; then bung it close 
for three months, and draw off into 
another oask; when it is fine* bottle, 
and cork well 

258. CASH AND CREDIT,—If you 
would get rich, don't deal in bill books. 
Credit is the “ tempter in a new shape.” 
Buy goods on trust, and you will pur¬ 
chase a thousand articles that Cash 
would never have dreamed of. A 
■hilling in the hand looks larger than 
tan shilling? seen th ro u g h the per¬ 
spective of a three months' bill. Cash 
is profited, while Credit takes horribly 
to tart* and romance. Let Caah buy a 


dinner, and you will have a beefsteak 
flanked with onions. Send Credit to 
market, and he will return with eight 
pairs of woodcocks and a peck of mush¬ 
rooms. Credit believes in diamond 
pins and champagne cuppers. • Cash is 
more easily satisfied. Give him three 
meals a day, and he don’t care much 
if two of them ara made, up of roasted 
potatoes and a fiitie dirty salt Cash 
is a good adviser, while Credit is & 
good fellow to be. on visiting terms 
with. If you want double chins and 
contentment, do business with Cash. 

259. WHY THE WEDDING-RING 
IS PLACED ON THE FOURTH 
FINGER.—We have remarked on the 
vulgar error of a vein going from the 
fourth finger of the left hand to the 
heart. It is B&id by Swinburn and 
others that, therefore, it became the 
wedding-finger. The priesthood kept 
up this idea by still keeping it as the 
wedding-finger, but itwas got at through 
the use of the Trinity; for, in the 
ancient ritual of English marriages, the 
ring was placed by the husband on the 
top of the thumb of the left hand, with 
the words “ In the name of the 
Father;” he then removed it to the 
forefinger, saying, “ In the name of the 
Sonthen to the middle finger, add¬ 
ing, “ And of the Holy Ghost;” finally, 
he left it as now, on the fourth finger, 
with the dosing word “ Amen .”—The 
Hittary and Poetry of Finf/er-rinyt. 

260. A HOMAN LADY’S TOILET. 
—The toilet of a Roman lady involved 
an elaborate and very costly process. 
It commenced at night, when the face, 
supposed to have been tarnished by 
exposure, was overlaid with a poultice 
composed of boiled or moistened flour, 
spread on with the fingers. Poppsera 
unguents sealed the lips, and the lady 
was profusely rubbed with Cerona 
ointment. In the morning, the poultice 
and unguents were washed off, a bath 
of asses' milk imparted * delicate white-'’ 
ness to ike skin, and the pale face was 
freshened rad revived with eaameL 
The full eyelids, wlfush the Roman lady 
still knows so walk kow to me, bow 
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suddenly raising them to reveal a 
glance of surprise, or of melting tender* 
ness, now letting them drop like a veil 
over the lustrous eyes, —— the full 
rounded eyelids were coloured within, 
and a needle, dipped in jetty dye, gave 
length and sphericity to the eyebrows. 
The forehead was encircled by a wreath, 
or fillet, fastened in the luxuriant hair, 
which rose in front in a pyramidal pile, 
formed of suecassive ranges of curls, 
and giving the appearance of more than 
ordinary height. 

261. METHOD OF CLEANING 
PAPER-HANGINGS.—Cut into eight 
half quarters a quartern loaf, two days 
old; it must neither be newer'nor 
staler. With one of these pieces, after 
having blown off all the dust from the 
paper to be cleaned, by the means of a 
good pair of bellows, begin at the top 
of the room, holding the crust in the 
hand, and wiping lightly downward 
with the orumb, about half a yard at 
each stroke, till the upper part of the 
hangings is completely oiesned all 
round. Then go round again, with the 
like sweeping stroke downwards, always 
commencing each successive course a 
little higher than the upper stroke had 
extended, till the bottom be finished. 
This operation, if carefully performed, 
will frequently make very old paper 
look almost equal to new. Great 
caution must be used not by any 
means to rub the paper hard, nor to 
attempt cleaning it the cross or hori¬ 
zontal way. The dirty part of the 
bread, too, must be each time cut 
away, and the pieoes renewed as soon 
as it may become necessary. 

262. TO PREVENT MOTHS,—In 
the month of April or May, beat your 
fur garments writ with a small cane or 
elaatio stiok, then lap them up in linen, 
without pressing the fur too hard, and 
put betwixt the folds some camphor in 
small lumps; then put your furs in 
this state in boxes well closed. When 
the furs are wanted for use, beat them 
well as before, and expose them for 
twenty-four hours to the air, which 
trill take away the smell of the camphor. 


If the fur has long hair, as bear or fox, 
add to the camphor an equal quantity 
of black pepper in powder. 

268, GERMAN YEAST. — We*have 
repeatedly noticed the fatality of late 
of attacks of ’Carimnelea, and the pr o v e* 
lease nf diseases of that nature, which 
we were disposed to attribute to the 
state of the atmosphere, and as arising 
from much the suae cause as the visits* 
tion of chotau. A correspondent, how* 
ever, has thrown some light upon the 
subject, and we print his statement in 
the hope that the baking fraternity 
will be prohibited by law from using 
the pernicious stuff mentioned. We 
ore protected from the sale of. diseased 
and poisonous meat, and from the 
adulteration of Hour, beer, and other 
articles, and it is absolutely necessary 
now that we should be protected from 
German yeast. Our correspondent says: 
—“ Perhaps not the least important 
matter on the subject, of cookery is to 
avoid everything calculated to injure 
the purity of the family bread, whether 
prepared at home or in the baker's oven, 
and that this is done to a vast extent 
(although unconsciously) will be at once 
apparent from the following statement 
of facts, upon which the public require 
to be informed: It is well known that 
a very large proportion of the bread 
prepared for fondly use is raised from 
what is called German yeast—a noxious 
compound—imported weekly into Hull 
in quantities really astounding, and 
where, I am credibly informed, tons of 
it are thrown into the sea from having 
become alive; yet this* is used by tike 
great majority of bakers over the king* 
dom to produce the bread for our vast 
population, who little suspect the alow 
poison they are daily and unconsciously 
consuming, and to which, from discos* 
sions in medical societies, and notices 
in medical journals, it seems extremely 
probable that the numerous case* of 
carbuncles and boils, which, within 
these few jpars, have proved of so 
serious and even fetal a character, may 
owe their origin. It ought to be geos* 
rally known that.this German yeast it 
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prepared from every species of refuse 
grain, and especially (where they can 
obtain it) from that which is wholly 
unfit for the food of either man or beast, 
and if m a state of positive putrefaction, 
so much the more valuable it is for 
their purpose, running the more rapidly 
and easily into fermentation.* The fore¬ 
going remarks having appeared in the 
Manchester Guardian, called forth the 
annexed contradiction in the Weekly 
Dispatch :— H We have received several 
letters from the yeast importers of the 
metropolis, complaining of an article 
copied from the Manchester Guardian 
into the Dispatch, and which stated, 
that the use of German yeast in the 
fermentation of bread caused carbuncles 
and boils on the face and body. The 
great object of the writers is to show 
that the yeast is perfectly wholesome, 
and that instead of being manufactured 
from putrid rye, it is the sediment of 
the distillation of Hollands, or Scheidam 
gin, drawn off by a common tap, and 
compressed into a solid, without any 
mixture; in fact, the only difference 
between the brewers’ yeast and German 
yeast is, that the former is a liquid beer 
yeast, and the latter a spirit yeast com¬ 
pressed. Messrs. Wilken and Pugh, 
the yeast importers, inform us—‘that 
the Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
Customs have subjected the yeast to 
aaalysation, and use it themselves for 
the purpose of making their own bread, 
and that her Majesty hemelf partakes 
of bread, rolls, &c., fermented by 
nothing but German yeast.'" 

264. HOW TO MAKE SEA-WATER. 
—There cannot be a question that by 
far the simplest plan would consist in 
the evaporation of the searwater itself 
in large quantities, preserving the re¬ 
sulting salt in closely-stopped vessels 
to prevent the absorption of moisture, 
and vending it in this form to the con¬ 
sumer; the proportion of this dry 
saline matter being fifty-six ounces to 
ten gallons of water less #hree pints. 
This plan was suggested by Dr, E. 
Schweitzer, for the extemporaneous 
formation of sea-Water for medicinal 


baths. Mr. H. Schweitzer writes me 
that he has for many years made this 
compound, in accordance' with his 
cousin’s analysis. The proportion 
ordered to be used is six ounces to the 
gallon of water, and stirred well until 
dissolved. 

265. HOW TO TAKE CARE OP 
YOUR HAT. — If your hat is wet, 
shake it out as much as possible; then 
brush it with a soft brush as smooth as 
you can, or with a clean linen cloth or 
handkerchief; wipe it very carefully, 
keep the beaver flat and smooth, in the 
same direction as it was first placed; 
then, with a small cane, beat the nap 
gently up, and hang it up to dry in a 
cool place. When it is dry, lay it on a 
table, and brush it round several times 
with a soft brush in the proper direc¬ 
tion ; and you will find your hat not 
the least injured by the rain. If the 
gloss is not quite bo high as you wish, 
take a flat iron, moderately heated, 
and pass t^e same two or three times 
gently over the hat; brush it after¬ 
wards, and it will become nearly as 
handsome as when sent home from the 
maker.— To Scour a Hat when the Nap 
is Clotted, and to take Salt Water out — 
Get a hard brush, a basin of hot water 
(boiling), and some yellow soap; rub a 
little of the soap lightly on the brush 
and dip it into the water; brash the 
hat round with the nap. If you find 
the nap dotted, do not scrape it with 
your fingers, as that tears it off, but 
brush it until it is smooth, and the 
soap is thoroughly out; then take a 
piece of wood, or the back of a knife, 
and Bcrape it well round; you will find 
all the dirt come out; then beat it 
gently with a cane. 

266. CURE FOR BURNS.—Of all 
applications for a burn, we believe that 
there are none equal to a simple cover¬ 
ing of common wheat-flour. This is 
always at hand; and while it requires 
no skill' in using, it produces most 
astonishing effects. The moisture pro¬ 
duced upon the surface of a slight or 
deep burn is at once absorbed by the 
flour, and forms a paste which shuts 
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out the air. As long as the fluid mat¬ 
ters continue flowing, they are absorbed 
and prevented from producing irrita¬ 
tion, as they would do, if kept from 
passing off by oily or resinous applica¬ 
tions ; while the greater the amount of 
those absorbed by the flour, the thicker 
the protective covering. Another ad¬ 
vantage of the flour covering is that 
next to the Burface it is kept moist and 
flexible. It can also be readily washed 
off, without'further irritation in remov¬ 
ing. It may occasionally be washed off 
very carefully, when it has become 
matted and dry, and a new covering be 
sprinkled on. 

267. CAKE OF LINEN. — When 
linen is well dried and laid by for use, 
nothing more is necessary than to 
secure it from damp and insects; the 
latter may be agreeably performed by 
a judicious mixture of aromatic shrubs 
and flowers, cut up and sewed up in 
silken bags, to be interspersed among 
the drawers and shelves. These ingre¬ 
dients may consist of lavender, thyme, 
roses, cedar-shavings, powdered snssa- 
fras, cassia lignea, &c., into which a few 
drops of otto of roses, or other strong- 
scented perfume, may be thrown. In 
all ea<es, it will be found more- con¬ 
sistent with economy to examine and 
repair all washable articles, more espe¬ 
cially linen, that may stand in need of 
it, previous to Bonding them to the 
laundry. It will also be prudent to 
have every article carefully numbered, 
and so arranged, after washing, as to 
have their regular turn and term in 
domestic use. 

268. HAIR OILS.— Eosb Oil.— 
Olive oil, one pint, Is.; otto of roses, 
live to sixteen drops, 2s. 6d. per drachm. 
Essence of bergamot being much 
cheaper, Is. per ounce, is usually used 
instead of the more expensive otto of 
roses. 

269. Red Robe Oil. —The same. The 

oil coloured before scenting, by steeping 
in it one drachm of alkanet root with a 
gentle heat, until'the desired tint is 
produced. Alkanet root, 6d. to 8d. 
per pound. « % 
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270. HAIR DTE.—A friend of ours, 
to whom we applied upon the subject, 
favoured us with the following infor¬ 
mation:—! have operated upon my 
own cranium for at least a dozen years, 
and though I have heard it affirmed 
that dying the hair will produce in¬ 
sanity, I am happy to think I am, as 
yet, perfectly sane, and under no fear 
of being otherwise; at all events, I am 
wiser than I once was, when I paid five 
shillings for what I can now make my¬ 
self for less than twopence!—but to the 
question:—I procure lime, which I 
speedily reduce to powder by throwing 
a little water upon it, then mix this 
with litharge (three quarters lime, aud 
a quarter litharge), which I sift through 
a fine hair sieve, and then I have 
what is sold at a high price under the 
name of "Unique Powder," and the 
most effectual hair dye that has yet 
been discovered. But the application of 
it is not very agreeable, though simple 
enough :—Put a quantity of it in a 
saucer, pom- boiling water upon it, and 
mix it up with a knife like thick 
mustard; divide the hair into thin 
layers, with a comb, and piaster the 
mixture thickly into the layers to 
the roots, and all over the hair. When 
it is all completely covered over with it, 
then lay all over it a covering of damp 
blue, or brown paper, then bind over 
it, closely, a handkerchief, then put on 
a nightcap over all, and go to bed; in 
the morning, brush out the powder, 
wash thoroughly with soap and warm 
water, then dry, curl, oil, &c. I warrant 
that hair thus managed will be a per¬ 
manent and beautiful black, which, 2 
dare say, most people would prefer to 
either grey or red. Now, notwithstand¬ 
ing the patient endurance and satis¬ 
factory experience of our friend, we 
very much doubt, whether one person 
in a bundled, would be content to 
envelope their heads in batter of this 
description, and then retire to rest 
To rest! did we say ? We envy not 
the slumbers enjoyed under these cir- 
| cumst&nces. We fancy we can do 
I something still better for those who 
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are ashamed of their greyhairs. The 
hair dyes formerly used produced very 
objectionable tints. Latterly several 
perfumers have been selling dyes, con* 
sisting of two liquids to be used in 
succaseion, at exceedingly high prices, 
such as 7s., 14a., and 21s., a case. The 
composition .has been kept a close 
secret in the hands of a few. The pro¬ 
curing of it for publication in this work 
has been attended with considerable 
difficulty, but our readers may take it 
as an earnest that no pains or expense 
will be spared to render really useful 
information. 

271. Hair Dye, usually styled Co¬ 
lombian, Argentine, &c. &c. —So¬ 
lution No. I. Hydrosulphuret of am¬ 
monia, one ounce; solution of potash, 
three drachms; distilled, or rain water, 
one ounce (all by measure). Mix, and 

S ut into small bottleB, labelling it 
To. I. Solution No. II. Nitrate of 
silver, one drachm ; distilled, or rain¬ 
water, two ounces. - Dissolved and 
labelled No. II. 

Directions .—The solution No. I. ia 
first applied to the hair with a tooth 
brush, and the application continued 
for fifteen or twenty minutes. The 
solution No. II. is then brushed over, 
a comb being used to separate the 
hairs, aud allow the liquid to come in 
contact with every part. Care must 
bo taken that the liquid do not come 
in contact with the skin, as the solu¬ 
tion No. II. produces a very permanent 
dark stain on all substances with which 
it comes in contact If the shade is 
not sufficiently deep, the operation 
may be repeated. The hair should be 
cleaned from grease before using the 
dye. Cost: Hydrosulphuret of am¬ 
monia, 2s. 6d. per pound; solution of 
potash, 8d. per pound ; nitrate of 
silver, 4s. 6d. per ounce; bottles, lOd. 
to Is. Sd. per dozen. 

To try the effect of hair dye upon 
hair of any colour, out off a lock and 
apply the dye thoroughly as directed 
above. This will be a guarantee of 
success, or will at least guard against 
failure. 


272. BUG POISON.—Proof spirit* 
one pint; camphor, two ounces; oil of 
turpentine, four ounces; oorrosive sub¬ 
limate, one. ounce. Mix. Cost: proof 
spirit, la. lOd. per pint; camphor, 
2s. 8d. per pound; oil of turpentine, 8d. 
per pint; corrosive sublimate, 3s. 6d.per 
pound. 

273. TO MAKE A FAC-SIMILE OF 
A LEAF IN COPPER.—This beauti¬ 
ful experiment can be performed by 
any person in possession of a common, 
galvanic batteiy. Hie procoss is ns* 
follows:—Soften a piece of gutta percha 
over a candle, or before a fire; knead 
it with the m6ist fingers upon a table, 
until the surface is perfectly smooth, 
aud large enough to cover the leaf to 
be copied; lay the leaf flat upon the 
surface, and press 'every part well into 
the gutta perclia. In about five minutes 
the leaf may be removed, when, if the 
operation has been carefully performed 
a perfect impression of the leaf will be 
made on the gutta percha. This must 
now be attached to the wire in con¬ 
nexion with the zinc end of 'the bat¬ 
tery (which can easily be done by 
beating the end of the wire, and press¬ 
ing it into the gutta percha), dusted 
well over with the best black lead, 
with a camel’s-hair brush—the object 
of which is to render it a conductor of 
electricity—and then completely im¬ 
mersed in a saturated solution of sul¬ 
phate of copper. A piece of copper 
attached to the wire in connexion with 
the copper end of the battery, must 
also be inserted into' the copper solu¬ 
tion, facing the gutta percha, but not 
touching it; tliis not only acts as a 
conductor to the electricity, but also 
maintains the solution of copper of a 

[ permanent strength. In a short time, 
the copper will be found to creep over 
the whole surface of the gutta percha, 
and in about twenty-four hours, a 
thick deposit of copper will be obtained, 
which may then be detached from the 
mould. The accuracy with which a 
leaf may thus be Cast is truly surpris¬ 
ing. I have in my possession a cast of 
a hazel-le|f made by the process, whiob 
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nobody would take to be * production 
of art; every fibre and nerve, in fact, 
the minutest part is delineated' with 
the utmost fidelity. , . 

274. GOLD FISH.—Great care must 
bo taken of gojd fish, aa they are very 
susceptible; and hence a loud noise, 
strong smell, violent or even slight 
shaking of the vessel, will oftimes de¬ 
stroy them. Small worms, which ore 
common to the water, suffices for their 
food in general; but the Chinese, who 
bring gold fish to great perfection, 
throw small balls of paste into the 
water, of which they are very fond. 
They give them also lean pork, dried 
in the sun, and reduced to a very fine 
and delicate powder. Fresh river-water 
must be given them every day. Care 
must be taken to collect the spawn, 
when seen floating .on the water, as 
otherwise it will he destroyed by the 
fish themselves. This spawn is put 
into a vessel, and exposed to the sun, 
until vivified by the heat. Gold fish, 
however, seldom deposit spawn when 
kept in vases. In order to procure a 
supply, tliey must be put into reser¬ 
voirs of a considerable depth, in some 
ports at least, well shaded at intervals 
with water-lilies, and constantly sup¬ 
plied with fresh water. At a certain 
time of the year, numerous barques are 
seen in the great river of Yangft-ee- 
Keang, which go thither to purchase 
the spawn of gold fish. This is ob¬ 
tained with no small oare, for towards 
the month of May, the inhabitants 
close the river in several places with 
mats and hurdles, which extend nine 
or ten leagues, and leave only a space 
in the middle sufficient for the passage 
of boatB. The spawn is stopped by 
these hurdles, and the water being 
afterwards drawn up, and put into 
large vessels, is sold to merchants, who 
send it to all ports. Gold fish were 
introduced into England about the 
year 1691, hut remained exceedingly 
scarce till 1728, when a great number 
were brought' over, and presented to 
Sir Matthew Decker, by whom they 
. were usually distributed round London. 


275. METHOD OF HARDENING 
OBJECTS IN BLASTER OF PARIS. 
—Take two parts of stearins two parts 
of Venetian soap, one part of pearlash, 
and twenty-four to thirty puts of a 
solution of caustic potash. Thestearine 
and soap are cut into slices, mixed with 
the cold ley,, and boiled for about half 
an hour, being constantly stirred. 
Whenever the mass rises, a little oold 
ley is added. The pearlash, previously 
moistened with a little rainwater, is 
then added, and the whole boiled for a 
few minutes. The mass is then stirred 
until cold, when it is mixed with so 
much oold ley that it becomes perfectly 
liquid, and runs off the Bpoon without 
coagulating and contracting. Before 
using this composition, it should be 
kept for several days well covered. 
It may be preserved for years. Be¬ 
fore applying it to the objects, they 
should be well dusted, the stains 
scraped away, and then coated, by 
means of a thick brush, with the wash, 
as long as the plaster of Paris absorbs 
it, and left to dry. The ooating is then 
dusted with leather, or a soft brush. 
If the surface has not becomo shining, 
the operation must be repeated. 

276. CUP IN A PIE-DISH.—The 
custom of placing an inverted cup in a 
fruit pie, the cook will inform us, is to 
contain the juice while the pie is baking 
in the oven, and prevent its boiling 
over; and she is the more convinced 
in her theory, because, when the pie is 
withdrawn from the oven, the cup will 
be found full of juice. When the cup 
is first put in the dish it is full of cold 
air, and, when the pie is placed in the 
oven, this sir will expand by the heat 
and fill the cup, and drive out all the 
juice and a portion of the present air 
it contains, in which state it will remain 
until removed from the oven, when the 
air in the cup will condense, and oocupy 
a very small apace, leaving the re¬ 
mainder to be filled with juice; hut 
this dees not take place till the danger 
of the juice boiling over is passed If 
a small gloss tumbler is inverted in the 

I pie, its oontents can be examined into 
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while it is in the oven, and it will be 
found what has been advanced is cor* 
root.— Gower’s Scientific Phenomena of 
Domestic Life. 

277. TO REMOVE INK-STAINS 
FROM SILVER.—The tops and other 
portions of silver inkstands frequently- 
become deeply- discoloured With ink, 
which is difficult to remove by ordi¬ 
nary means. It may, however, be com¬ 
pletely eradicated by making a little 
chloride of lime into a paste with 
water, and rubbing it upon the stains. 
Chloride of lime has been misnamed 
“ The general bleacher," but it is a foul 
enemy to all metallic surfaces. 


278- PARISIAN ETIQUETTE. 

A little book has been published 
under this title,* from which we com¬ 
pile the following rules of politeness 
and taste. In the work itself, they are 
given in a different form; and the sub¬ 
jects are somewhat amplified. Many 
of our readers may bo visiting Paris, 
and to such persons the following hints 
will be useful:— 

Introduction to Society. 

Avoid all extravagance and manner¬ 
ism, and be not over-timid at the 
outset. 

Be discreet and Bporing of your 
words* 

Awkwardness is a great misfortune, 
but it is not an unpardonable fault. 

To deserve the reputation of moving 
in good society, something more is re¬ 
quisite than the avoidance of blunt 
rudeness. 

Strictly keep to your engagements- 

Punctuality is the essence of royal 
politeness. 

The Toujet. 

Too much attention cannot be paid 
to the arrangements of the toilet. 

A man is often judged by his appear- 
tttoc, and seldom incorrectly. ' 

* Parisian Etl$u«tt«; a Guide to Uie Man* 
ears of Prenob Society In Paris. London: 
John £ Aha*, Sonthanyton-rcw. 


A neat exterior, equally free from 
extravagance and poverty, almost al¬ 
ways proclaims a light-minded man. 

# To dress appropriately, and with good 
taste, is to respect yourself and others 

A black coat and trowsers are indis¬ 
pensable for a visit of ceremony, an 
entertainment, or a ball. 

The white or black waistcoat is 
equally proper in these cases. 

The hand should always be gloved. 

A well-bred man always wears yellow 
kids in dancing. [So says our Parisian 
authority: we take exception, however, 
to the yelimo —a tint is preferable to a 
decided colour!] 

SA. person of distinction is always 
known by the fineness df his linen, and 
by the nicety of his hat, gloves, and 
boots. [Rather read: fine liuen, and 
a good hat, gloves, and boots, are evi¬ 
dences of the highest taste in dreas.] 

A gentleman walking should always 
wear gloves, this being one of the cha¬ 
racteristics of good breeding. 

Upon public and stato occasions 
officers should appear in uniform. 

Ladies dresses should be chosen, so as 
to produce an agreeable harmony. 

Never put on a dark-coloured bonnet 
with a light spring costume. 

Avoid uniting colours which will 
suggest an epigram; such as a straw- 
coloured dress with a green bonnet. 

The arrangement of the huir is most 
important. 

Bands are becoming to faces of a 
Grecian caste. * 

Ringlets better suit lively and expres¬ 
sive heads. 

Whatever be your style of face, avoid 
an excess of lace, and let flowers be few 
and choice. 

In a married woman a richer style of 
ornament is admissible. 

Costly elegance for her—for the young 
girl, a style of modest simplicity. 

The most elegant dress loses its cha¬ 
racter if it is not worn with grace. 

Young girls have often on air of con¬ 
straint, and their dress seems to partake 
, of their want of ease. 

In speaking of her toilet, a woman 
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should not convey the idea that her 
whole skill consists in adjusting toste- 
fully some trifling ornaments. 

A simple style of dress is an indicar 
tion of modesty. 1 

Cleanliness. 

The hands should receive special 
attention. They are the outward signs 
of geneial cleanliness. The same may 
bo said of tha face, the neck, the ears, 
and the teeth. (Sec 37, 88, 60, 144, 
115 and 146 .) 

The cleanliness of the system gene¬ 
rally, and of bodily apparel, pertains to 
Health, and will be treated of under 
tins head. 

The Handkerchief. 

There is considerable art in using 
this accessory of dress and comfort 

Avoid extreme patterns, styles, and 
colours. 

Never be without a handkerchief. 

Hold it freoly in the baud, and do 
not roll it into a ball. Hold it by the 
centre, and let the corners form a £m- 
like expansion. 

Avoid ufsing it too much. With 
home p* rsons the habit becomes trouble¬ 
some and unpleasant 

Visits and Presentations. 

Friendly calls should be mode in the 
forenoon, and require neatness, without 
costliness of dress. 

Calls to give invitations to dinner¬ 
parties, or balls, should be very short, 
and should be paid in the afternoon. 

Visits of condolenoe require a grave 
Btyie of dress. 

A formal visit should never be made 
before noon. If a seoond visitor is an¬ 
nounced, it will be proper for you to 
retire, unless you are very intimate, 
both with tho host and the visitor 
announced; unless, indeed, the host 
expresses a wish for you to remain. 

Visits after balls or parties should be 
made within a month. 

In the latter, it is Customary to en* 
close your card in an envelope, bearing 
the address outside. This may be sent 
by post, if you reside at a distance. 


But, in the neighbourhood, it is polite 
to send your servant, or to call. In 
the latter case a comer should be 
turned down. 

Scrape your shoes, and use the mat. 
Never appear in a drawing-room with 
mud on your boots. 

When a new visiter enters a drawing¬ 
room, if it be a gentleman, the ladies 
bow slightly; if a lady, the guests 
rise. 

Hold your hat in your hand, unless 
requested to place it down. Then lay 
it boride you. 

The last arrival in a drawing-room 
takes a seat loft vacant near the mistress 
of the house# 1 

A lady is not required to rise on 
receiving a gentleman, nor io accompany 
him to the door. £ 

When yodr visitor retires, ring the 
bell far the servant. You may then 
accompany your guest as far towards 
tlibtdoor as the circumstances of your 
friendship seem to demand. 

Request the servant, during the vi-I 
of guests, to be ready to attend to tb 
door the moment the bell rings. 

When you intioduoe a person prt 
nouuce the name distinctly, and say 
whatever you can to make the intro¬ 
duction agreeable. Such as "an old 
and valued friend,” a “Stehool-follow 
of mine,” “ an old acquaintance of our 
family.” 

Never stare about you in a room as 
if you were taking stock. 

The gloves should not be removed 
during a visit. 

Be hearty in your reception of guests. 
And where you see much diffidence, 
assist the stranger to throw it off. 

A lady does not put her address on 
her viutmg card. (S*e 474.) 


279. H ob no H I—How Mbs. 
HmosxKa was cubed of her gfcbiT 

Or^SPBAKIHO INCORRECTLY. — Itf the 

evening, after returning home, we wore 
sitting by the feu, and felt eomfbrtahle 
and chatty, when I proposed to Mrs. 
Hitching the following Unigte% the 

D 
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Atrifratf* of which had ftcvotried me with 
a ikgj of it — 

Tbs Vide V<* id you may Merck, sad foy follow 
not find; 

t dwells in s WwitwMfB, deficient in Vlnd 
In the Wings X m seen—in the Woiee X am 
*m d, 

And yet I m hrafoiMe, gives went to no VimL 
1 m not much of a Vsg, tor I m vantu^ in 
VH, 

Rut ftstingniobed in Worse for the Wollnna 
I've writ 

X ko*ttai head of all WiUaina yet fitr from the 
tFsWfr“ 

X 'm (he fbiemast la Wice the in Wirtue the 

font 

I at not need to Veepons, and no er goes to 

Vm y 

Though in WftloUb inwinoolw—m Wlotory 


•UW 

The Brat of all Wlaede and Wlctunls it mine— 
Blob in Wenson and Weal but dcflclont In 
Vine, 

To Wunlty given X in Wei wets abound, 
lint In Vo man in Vlfa and m Vidow am t 
found 

yet, conspicuous In It irgfnt oud I U toll y 
between u% 

To persons of tuts I m a bit of a Wenus 
Yet none take ina for t col —01 fc r Vot in iti 

■food, 

1 or X ranks not among the sieet Vood Vun 
and Vodl 


Before the mortal of the enigma was 
half oompletoS, Mrs Hitching laughed 
heartil y - -s he saw,*©f course, the mean 
log of it—that ilt was a play upon the 
Cockney error of using the V instead of 
the W, end the latter instead el the V 
Severn txme% ns I proceeded, she ex 
claimed^/^excellent' Aepwellent J’ and 
uhen 1 had fiM rt e i de remarked that 
It wee wsy “dagentaue," and enough 
tp “/open the Aeywf* of the oo^ntys 
to their stupid end foalgw nnnnei of 
ipeskmg 

A more difficult sad deh<Sate task lay 
beforem* I told her that as she was 



I dwells tn the Berth and I br at* ts in the 
Hair 

If vou Marches the Ilocean, yon II And that 
X m there 

The first of all Hangeto h* Holympus am lit 
Yet I n> 1 anished firim 1 i\en expelled fr an 
on Igh 

But though on til s II >rb I in destined t< 
grot el 

I mite ef seen in an Ouse in an Ut i or n 
Did 

Notan Ossnoran Tlntcreor beM<me alis 
But often I m found on the toj ot a Hns 
I resides in a Hattie and lot ls not to roam 
And yet I m intanably absent fxotn Orn 
Tho tithed m the Urricant ot the H itmo 
sphere pwt 

I enters no Ld I creeps Into no Art 
Only look and yon U set m the Heye 1 ippo i 
Onl| hark and jou 11 ear me just lnvati t i 
the Hear 

Though In sex not an fc I am (strange jam. 
UoxI) 

Not a bit of on Efllr but parth a Hex 
Of Hotcrnity Hi m the bej,lnmni, Ant 
mink 

Though X new n it with Nona 1 m f> t in t c 
Htil 

1 m in act in halth— lure witl J i ip in 
piwei 

I dies in a Month, but comes bad in a lie ur 


1 noticed during the progress c f tins 
enigmi, in reciting which 1 venture 1 to 
emphasise the misplaced h <* as much is 
possible, that occasion il blushes in l 
snulos passed over His Hitching h ft lo 
A fter it w is finished, there was a pause 
of some minutes At last she soi 1 
w Very good, very clot er She car 
fully avoided using ant ivord m whxh 
the h, hard or soft, > was required 1 
saw she was timid, and I then detei 
mined to complete the tosh I had bt 
gun, by repeating the following em&m i 
by Byron, upon the same letter — 


T was whispered in Iusaui \ *a* mut 
tered la bell, 

And echo oausAtfolntiy tho aoun I rs it *A1 
Oh theconfinesof earth twas tenanted to 

And the dthe ocean its presence con- 


•TwUlbetdfoDMA 


the sphere when tie men 


*«ifn 

fol In the lighting, end heard in the 
staffer 
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T wu allotted to man with bis earliest breath. 
Attends at Ms birth, and awaits him in death; 
It preside* o'er hts happiness, honour, and 
health, 

le the pron of Ids house, and the end. of hie 
woalth. 

Without it the soldier and seataan nay roam, 
Lut woe to the a retch -who expels it from 
hom<\ 

In the whimpers of consdenoe its voice will 
be iowtL 

Xoi eon in the whirlwind of passion be 
drowned. 

r will not soften thb heart, end the’ deaf to 
the car, 

T will make it acutely and instantly hear. 

Hut in shade let it rest, like a delicate flower— 
Ob, breathe on it softly—it diet in an hour. 

She was much pleased, but seemed 
thoughtful, and once or twine in con¬ 
versation checked herself, and corrected 
hor pronunciation, of words the* wefe 
ill' < ult to her. 

A A w days afterwards, I called upon 
In i, *md upon being introduced to the 
p u lour to wait for her appearance, I 
1 in lym" upon her table the following 


Ml MORANDUM UPON THE USE OP 
THE LETTER H. 


Pixmounee —Heib, 

’Ert 

SI 

Hur, 

’Fir 

to 

Honesty, 

’Onesty. 

tl 

Honour, 

’Onour 

w 

Hospital, 

’Capitol. 

M 

Hostler, 

'Ostler. 

. 

Hour, 

•Our. 

n 

Humour, 

’Umour. 

M 

Humble, 

nimble 

to 

Humility, 

’Umility. 


In da outer com S m to be sounded wbmit 


6 vint a word 

Mem —He careful to sound the JT Bllghtly In 
such words as wftere, when, wtat, wAy—don't 
na>, were, wen, wat, wy. 

I am happy to say that it is now a 
pleasure to hear Mrs. Hifcehing*s con¬ 
versation. I only hope that others may 
improve as she has done. 


280. FEMALE DRESS.—It k well 
known that a loose and eas y dre ss don- 
tributes much to give the sex dm “fine 
proportions of body that are observable 
in the Grecian stages, «a& which serve 
as models to our present artists, na t ure 


being too much disfigured among uv 
to afford any such. The Groins knew 
nothing of those Gothie aback Ira, that 
multiplicity of ligatures and bsc^ages 
with, which our bodies are comprised. 
Their women .were ignorant of the use 
of whalebom stays, by which ours dis¬ 
tort their shape instead of displaying it. 
Ibis practice, carried to so great an 
excess as it is in England, must in tune 
degenerate the specra, and is an in¬ 
stance of bad taste Can it be a plea¬ 
sant sight to behold a woman cut m tn o 
in the middle, as it were likt a wasp 1 On 
the contrary, it ia as shocking to the 
eye as it ib painful to the imagination. 
A fine shape, like the limb, hath its due 
Bize and proportion, a diminution of 
which iB certainly a defect. &ucn a 
deformity also would be shocking m a 
naked figure; wherefore, then, should 
it be esteemed a .beauty in one that is 
dressed t Everything that confines and 
lays nature under a restraint is an m 
stance of bad taste. This is as true in 
regard to the ornaments of the body as 
to the embellishments of the mind 
Life, health, reason, and convenience 
ought to be taken first into considers 
turn. Gracefulness cannot subsist with 
out ease; delicacy is not debility; nor 
must a woman be sick in order to 
please.— Jtousseau, 

281. GOING IN DEBT.—What com¬ 
parison is there between the guilt of the 
poor uneducated wretch, who ventures, 
m rags and misery, to steal from the 
apparent superfluities of his neighbour 
a portion for his starving family, and 
the crime of the well-fed, well-dressed, 
much-accomplished lady, who sails into 
the shop of the unwary tradesman for 
articles of v*tim luxury; and, under 
cover of the respectability of her ap¬ 
pearance and the address she gives- 
“defrauds him of property to a con 
■tdetaUe Amount I * The togged cul¬ 
prit it watched and driven from the 
window—the fashionable thkf is wel¬ 
comed hi oompbMwuiJy and bowed out 
gFatefiufev with the jmrariw that "her 
Mfcaanf ardent shill be tofam de d to 

kw3%* J^a. e* 
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fcaa nominally purchased, are sent home, 
and they, like their real owner, are 
readily taken in, the grand piano is, 
perhaps, heard in her elegantly-fiir- 
nished villa, or the carriage of some 
wealthier friend is standing at the door. 
f J*he lady’s place in church and in so¬ 
ciety is gaily filled, and, for a certain^ 
or rather uncertain period, the custom 
and the company of “ suoh a highly- 
respoctable family" are considered an 
acquisition in the neighbourhood. But 
the change comes over the spirit of the 
dreamin course of time, the lady 
who ordered with the greatest ease, is 
discovered to pay with the greatest 
difficulty, and her commands are not 
bo much esteemed os formerly. The 
dishonest beggar, if detected, is com¬ 
mitted to prison; but, when things 
oome to a crash with the fashionable 
thief, the lady’s husband is simply de¬ 
clared “unfortunate;" and if forced to 
remove into a humbler dwelling, in a 
district in which she is not known, the 
lady is at liberty to puraue her former 
practices of shop-lifting, as, far as cir¬ 
cumstances will allow ! It is certainly 
not too much to assert that every one of 
the articles which have been thus fool¬ 
ishly and fraudulently obtained, and 
the possession of which appeared so in¬ 
dispensable to the vanity or lhe con¬ 
sequence of those who longed for them, 
has, in its turn, helped to lessen their 
consideration, and to expose them to 
ridicule, if not contempt. What, in 
fact, has the costly timepiece, “the 
curtains like Mrs. Pimlico's,” the “love 
of a looking glass, like that next door," 
which cost nearly a quarter’s income— 
what have these and similar inconsist¬ 
ent belongings brought upon their un¬ 
lucky owners ? Literally, nothing but 
catpjge and ill-mil; and yet, for these, 
cttfcjihce and comfort have been bar* 
tq Mfe d the elegant lady will expose 
hmHMU tremble before the humblest 
trade4Pb ha the street, lest he should 
deny her the commonest necessaries of 
life !—Home Troth* for Moms Peace. 

282. THE FEMALE TEMPER. — 
No trait j>f character is more agreeable 


in a female than the possession of a 
sweet temper. Home can never be 
happy without it. It iB like the flowers 
that spring -up in our pathway, reviv¬ 
ing and cheering us. Let a man go 
home at night, wearied and worn by 
the toils of the day, and how soothing 
is a word dictated by a good disposi¬ 
tion ! It is sunshine falling on his heart. 
He is happy, and the cares of life are 
forgotten. A sweet temper has a sooth¬ 
ing influence over the minds of a whole 
family. Where it is found in the wile 
and mother, you observe a kindness 
and love predominating over the natu¬ 
ral feelings of a bad heart. Smiles, 
kind words and looks,' characterise the 
children, and peace and love have their 
dwelling there. Study, then, to acquire 
and attain a sweet temper. 

283. HOW TO REMOVE STAINS 
FROM FLOORS.—For removing spots 
of grease from boards, take equal parts 
of fullers’ earth and poarlash, a quarter 
of a pound of each, and boil in a quart 
of soft water; and, while hot, lay it on 
the greased parts, allowing it to remain 
on them for ten or twelve hours; after 
which it may be scoured off with sand 
and water. A floor much spotted with 
grease should be completely washed 
over with this mixture the day beforo 
it is Hcoured. Fullers’ earth or ox-gall, 
boiled together, form a very powerful 
(deansing mixture for floors or carj>eLs. 
Stains of ink are removed by strung 
vinegar, or salts of lemon will remove 
them. 

284. WILLS.—If you wish to exa¬ 
mine a will your best course is to go to 
“The Wills Office," in Doctors’ Com¬ 
mons, St. Paul’s Churchyard; have on 
a slip of paper the name of the testator 
—this, on entering, give to a clerk 
whom you will see at a desk on the 
right. At the same time pay a shilling, 
and you will then he entitled to search 
all the heavy Index volumes for the 
testator’s name. The name found, the 
clerk will hand over the will for peru¬ 
sal, and there is no difficulty whatever, 
provided you know about the year of the 
testator's death. The Indexes ore all 
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armogsd and numbswd according to 
their years. Not omy the names of 
those who left wills are given, but also 
of those intestate to whose effects 
letters of administration have been 
granted. There is no charge beyond the 
shilling paid for entering. • If you re¬ 
quire a copy of the will, the clerk will 
calculate the expense, and you can have 
i lie copy in a few days. No questions 
whatever are asked — nor does the 
length of the will, or the time occupied 
us reading it, make any difference in the 
e!inrgo. Beyond the shilling paid on 
Mitering, there is no other demand 
whatever, unless for copying the whole, 
or a portion of the will. It may be as 
v. ell to state, that there are many wills 
wl.ir-h are not lodged in Doctors’ Com¬ 
mon. Some are proved in the cottas 
of the several bishops — Gloucester, 
York, Chester, for instance : and there 
they remain. The wills of all who re¬ 
sided in Loudon or the neighbourhood, 
or who were possessed of money in the 
funds, are proved in Doctors’ Com¬ 
mons; 1.he wills of the wealthier 
classes are mostly proved there. In 
the country, and with small properties, 
tho executors usually resort to the 
bishop of the diocese. Most of the 
wills, for instance, of shopkeepers, &c., 
who resided in Manchester, are proved 
in Chester. The same rules are ob¬ 
served in the country as in London 
with regard to examination, &c. Tfe 
fee—one shilling—if? the same in all. 
Having ascertained that the deceased 
left a will, and that it has been proved, 
the next inquiry is, “-Where was it 
proved f ” The above explanation and 
remarks apply also to the administra¬ 
tions granted of the effects of tho'*" 
who died without wills. 

285. FOR SPRAINS AND BRUISES. 
—Take one pint of train oil, half-a-pound 
of stone-pitch, half-a-pound of resin, 
lullf-arpound of bees wax, and half-a- 
nouad of stale tallow, or in like propor¬ 
tion. Boil them together for about 
half-an-hour, skim off the scum, and 
pour the liquid into cups, and when 
cold, it v. ill be ready for use. When 


needed, it must be spread of tluck, but 
not tfiicker, than blister-salve, upon a 
piece of coarse flaxen cloth. Apply it 
to the jwirt sprained or bruised, and let 
it remain for a day or more; it will 
give almost immediate relief, and one 
or two plaisters will be sufficient for. a 
perfect cure. 

286. SAUCE FOR FISH.—Twenty- 
four anchovies chopped; ten eschalots; 
two ounces of horse-radish, scraped; 
four blades of mace ; one lemon, sliced, 
twelve doves; quarter-of-an-ounce of 
black popper, whole; one gill of the 
anchovy uquor; one quart of best vine¬ 
gar ; one quart of water. Let tho whole 
simmer on the Are until reduced to one 
quart, in a covered saucepan, strain, 
and bottle for use. If required for 
long keeping, add a quarter-of-an-ounco 
of cayenne pepper., 

287. CANARIES. — Especial car? 
must be token to keep the canary scru¬ 
pulously dean. For this purpose, 1,h* 
cage should be strewed every morning 
with clean sand, or rather, fine gravel, 
for ffmall pebbles are absolutely cssevtkd 
to life and health in cage-birds: fresh 
water must be given every day, both 
for drinking and bathing; tho latter 
being in a shallow -'essel; and, during 
the mooting season, a small bit of iron 
ehould-De put into the water for drinking. 
The food of a canary should consist 
principally of summer rape-seed, that is, 
of those small brown rape-seeds which 
are obtained from plants sown in the 
Bpring, and which ripen during the 
summer; large and black rape-seed;;, 
on the contrary, are produced by such 
plants as are sown in autumn, and 
reaped in spring. A little duckweed 
*u spring, lettuce-leaves in summer, and 
endive in autumn, with slices of sweet 
apple in winter, may bo saffly given, 
but bread and sugar ought to be gout- 
rally avoided. Occasionally also, a few 
poppy or canary-seeds, and a small quan¬ 
tity of bruised hemp-seed maybe added, 
but the last very sparingly. CJeal ill¬ 
ness, simple food, and fresh but not 
cold ajr, are essential to the well-being 
of a canary. During tho winter, the 
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cage fdionid never be Lung in a room 
without a lire, but even then, when the 
sir is mild, and the sun shines bright, 
the little prisoner will be refreshed by 
having the Window open. The cage 
should never be less than eight inches 
in diameter, and a foot high, wU& 
perches at different heights. * 


28S. MOTHER EYE’S PUDDING. 

It you wouM have & good pudding, observe 
what you're taught.— 

Tube two poun/kvorth of eggs, when twelve for 
the groat; * ▼ 

And of the same fruit that Eve had once 
chosen, 

Well pared and well chopp’d, at least half-a- 
dozen ; 

Six ouneoa of bread, (let your maid eat the 
crust,) 

The crumbs iuu,t bo-grated as small ns the 
dust; 

bix ounces of currants from the stones you 
ort, % 

Lest, they break out your teeth, and spoil all 
your sport; ;l 

Pius ounces of sugar won't moke it too sweet; 
Some salt and sc/me'nutmeg will make it com¬ 
plete, 

Three hours lot it boil, without hurry or 
11 utter, 

And then serve it up, without sugar or hatter, 
_ * , 

2s». wash row suigraSr.*— 

Take two drachma of borax,^wdruchm 
of Roman alum, one drachm ofcamphor, 
half on ounce of sugar-candy, and a 
pound of ox-gall. , Mu, and stir well 
for ten minutes oKsfeo, and repeat this 
stirring three or four times a-day for a 
fortni/ht, till it appears clear and 
transparent. Strain tlirough blotting- 
paper, ami bottle up for use, 

290. STEWED MUSHROOMS. — 
Cut off the cuds of the stalks, and pare 
neatly some middle-sized or button* 
miiohrooms, and put them into a basin 
of water with the juice of a lemon as 
they are done. When all are prepared, 
take them fr no. the water with the 
hands to avoid the sediment, and put 
thorn into a stew-pan with a little fresh 
butter, white pepper, salt, and a little 
lemcm-juice; cover the pun close, and 
let them stew gently for twenty minutes 


or half an hour; then thicken the 
butter with a spoonful of flour, and 
add gradually sufficient cream, or cream 
and milk, to make the same about the 
thickness of good cream. Season the 
sauce to palate, adding a little pounded 
mace or grated nutmeg. Let the whole 
stow gently until the mushrooms are 
tender. Remove every particle of butter 
which may be floating on the top before 
serving, 

291. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ON FAMILIAR THINGS.—Why do 
candles and lamps “ spirt,” when rain 
is at hand?—Because the air is filled 
with vapour, and the humidity pent>_ 
trates the wick; where (beingformed 
into-steam) it expands suddenly, and 
fauces a little erosion, 

292. Why does aurbp of water some¬ 
times roll alUag a piece of hot irou 
without leaving the least traee?— 
Because (s|$icn the irou is very hot 
indeed) the bottom of the drop is 
turned into vapour, which buoys the 
drop up, without allowing it to touch 
the iron. 

293. Why does a laundress put a 
little saliva on a flat-iron, to know if it. 
be hot enough ?—Because, when the 
saliva sticks to the box, and i". evapo¬ 
rated, she knpwa it is not sufficiently 
Hot: b.tj£ when it runs along the iron, 

J> is. *' 

^•‘,294. Why is the flat-iron hotter, if 
the saliva runs along it, than if it ad¬ 
heres till it is evaporated ?—Because, 
when the saliva runs along tlio irou, 
the boat is 'Sufficient to convert the 
bottom of the drop into vapour; but 
if the saliva will uot roll, the irpn is 
not sufficiently hot to convert the bot¬ 
tom of the drop into vapour. 

295. Why do wet feet or clothes 
give us " cold V —Because the evapo¬ 
ration absorbs the heat so abundantly 
from the-surface of our body, that its 
temperature ,is lowered below its 
natural standard; in consequenoe of 
which health is injured. [This also 
explains Why it is dangerous to sleep in 
a damp bed.] 

296. Why is the health injured when 
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the temperature of the body is reduced 
below its natural standard ?—Because 
the balance of the circulation is de¬ 
stroyed : blood is driven -away from 
the external surface 1 by the chill, and 
thrown upon the internal organs, which 
arc oppressed by this increased load of 
blood. 

297. Why do not sailors got cold, 
who are frequently wet all day with 
sea-water ?—Because the salt of the sea 
retards evaporation ; and (as the heat 
of their bodies is drawn off gradually) 
the sensation of cold is prevented.— 
Also, the salt of the sea acts as a stimu¬ 
lus, and keeps the blood circulating in 
the skin. 

298. Wh.it is the cause of snow *--- 
When the air is nearly saturated^|f$fch 
vapour, and condensed by a curren^-wf 
air below freezing-point, some of the 
vapour is condensed, fed frozen into 
snow. A few years ago, some fisher¬ 
men (who wintered at N%va-Zembla), 
after they had been shut up in a hut for# 
several days, opened the window; and 
the cold external air rushing in, in¬ 
stantly condensed the air of the hut, 
and its vapour fell &n the floor in a 
shower of snow. 

2i)9. What is the cause of sleet?— 
When flakes of snow (in tlieir descent) 
p.Hs through a hod of -air above freez¬ 
ing-point. they partially melt* and fall 
to the earth .is half-melted snow. 

300. What is hail?—llaiu which nm 
passed iu its descent through some cold 
bed of air, and has been frozen into 
urops of ice. 

301. What is rain ?-^be vapour of 
the clouds or air condensed, and preci¬ 
pitated to the earth. 

302. Why are rain-drops sometimes, 
much larger than at other times?— 
Vi hen f.lie rain-cloud is flouting near the 
earth, the drops are large, because such 
a cloud is much more dense than ouo 
more elevated. The size of the rain¬ 
drop is also increased according to the 
rapidity with which the Vapours aro 
condensed. ■ 

3u3. Why does the Bible say that 
God “giveth smew like wool?”—Be¬ 


cause snow (being a very bad conductor 
of heat) protects vegetables and seeds 
from the frost and cold. 

36$. How does the non-conducting 
power of snow protect vegetables from 
the frost and cold?—It prevents the 
heat of the earth from being drawn off 

y the cold air which rests upon it. 

8G5. Why are woollens and furs used 
for clothing iu cold weather?—Because 
they are very bad conductors of heat, 
and therefore prevent the warmth of 
the body from being drawn off by the 
#>ld air. 

306. Do not woollens and furs ac* 
tually impart heat to the body ?—No; 
they merely prevent the heat of the 
body from escaping. 

307. Whore would the heat escape 
to, if the body were not wrapped in 
wool or for?—The heat of tho body 
would fly off into the air; fur the cold 
air, coming iu contact with our body, 
would gradually draw away its beat, 
till it was as cold aa'Jhe air itself. 

308. What then is the principal use 
of clothing iu winter-time ?—To prevent 
the animal beat from escaping too 
freely; and to protect the body from 
the jpxtortaal air (or wind), which would 
carry away its heat too rapidly. 

Ib 09. Why are March winds dry ? — 
Becauk^hey generally blow from the 
east o^north-east, and therefore sweep 
over tho continent of Europe. 

310. What is the use of March winds? 
—They dry the <i$gil (which is saturated 
by the floods ofTebruary), break up 
the heavy clods, and fit the laud for 
the seeds which are committed to it. 

311. Why is it said-that “March 
comes in like a lion?”—-Because it 
comes in with blustering east winds, so 
essential to dry tho soil, which would 
otherwise rot the seed committed to it. 

312. Why does “ March go out like 
a lamb?”—Because the water, evapo¬ 
rated by the'1 ugh winds, falls again in 
showers to fertilise the earth, and 
breaks the violenoo of the winds. 

313. Why is it said that “ A bushel 
of March dust is worth a king's ran¬ 
som ? ”—Because it indicates that thine 



YOU HAY. 


to* aob a*d waxy says 


%Mb«ttaooniiKpiiiiee«f diy Weather; 
said unless IMi be dry, the Med will 
Jot in wet soil. 

314. Why is It said Unit ^ A dry cold 
March waves bag* bmarit ^Because 
the dgr eoldd&ud* ef starch p repare 

prdduee 

MA Why 4a ft mid that "A ■ 
March mates * sad aatmaat*—Be* 
h* wet, M Audi of the 
eeed rate M fhe gwfcmd, that the 

AJtalitnuMlti ft w m e tn ichtM 


tower* maid no *ummer btifwern f%* 
Because, If the spring he Yeiy mild, 
vegetation nets too i:rwwrd, end Is 
jtaribld hy the nightly fraflts, so as to 
jscodwsa neither fruits nor flowers. 

317. Why I* it said that “April, 
•bowers brmg May flowers ? "—Because 
April showers sttpply the ^principal 
nourishment on which the Med* de¬ 
pend for their development 


t$ 8^ttt»rM!n«i Iteftemto 
March the tenqwrsfctre of^hefj 
jWniWttfly dMriisriag; m pip 
v coon^ its capacity for holding »vh 
is on the deerpMe. end the vap? 
pwoipttorted ee tarn. -rDt, Bri 


*lfl. OtTSTHR POWDER.—Open the 
OYsterf aamfodly, eo es nokfo euftHhem, 
exMtot h mrierarthe gristle which 
netawtMtne sheftS f PM them into a 



they begin to dry crumble then. They 
will hike About four hours to 4*y. 
Pound then, rift them, end put them 
into W*y bottles; cork end seat them. 
TbjcM doeen of natives require seven 
mmoee and o half of flour to make, them 
into a paste wrifiiing eleven ounoes, 
and when dried sat and a-half ounces. 
To make half a pint of sauce, put one 
Ounce of butter Into a Stewpan with 
throe drachms of oyster powder, and 
ibc tableapoonfuls of milk; set it on a 
alow fire, eth’ it till it bode, and season 
it with salt. As a satfo^ it ip excellent 
for fish, fowls, orrumpateaka. Sprinkled 
on bread and butter, it makes a good 
sandwich. 

. JgQ. CHARCOAL AS A DISIN- 
^fiDTAHT.— 1 The great efficacy of wood 
end animal charoo®, in absorbing efflu¬ 
via and the freater numlier of gases 
and vapours has long been known. 

Charcoal* powder baa also, during 
many centuries, been advantageously 
"employed as a filter for putrid water, 
the object in view being to deprive the 
water of numerous organic impurities 
diffused through it, which *x#*rt in* 
junous effects on the animal eoon 

V. • « 1 t 4 




very obvious application of a perfectly 
#ida» opewrtacn to the still rarer fluid 
in wnSifi We live—namely, the air, 
Jrhich not unfrequently contains oven 
more noxious organic impurities float¬ 
ing in it thou those ni’esent in water— 
Should h*ve,'|ip till February last, boon 
lb unopeoiummly overlooked. 

Cfoaropdnwet only absorbs effluvia 
and gaseous bodies; but, especially 
I yhen m contact with atmospheric air, 
oxidises and destroys many of the 
j earitydtterabli ones, by resolving them 
tMa tbaripipkni Combinations they aie 
canaM* of which are chieflv 


|t is op this 


regarded jaa highly organised, nttro- 







1*£Y** stuusw vua»ou$*t aWH 


CAB 4 u%mhle fcodfcs* Wh*tt 
these***® absorbed by <dj|toO|}» they 


puraiat uu ( 

posedhto the abVwenTer * to*mindim i 

fa &k way *b«y «m ml &*ad apd 
destroyed. My attention has bf«y 
egmuelly directed for npWy * **W» 
W the doodomingteid d£fenfecb> 
ing^StippRie* Of charcoal, and I beta 
mmia an hnfrt anee number of experi* 
meat* on this subject 
On the 22ft4 of February last, X 
brought the smtfafet before the B^aety 
of Arts, and on .that ocoOucm exhibited 
a specimen of a eharooal respirator and 
the mode of employing it X likewise 
dwelt at some length on the utility of 
charcoal powder as a means of prMb 
ing idle escape of 4 b*mpb Sffiutia man 
churchyard b, and pbm 4ead bodies on 
board ship wad In other situations 
On the 9th of June last 1 also, m a 
letter to the Society of Atm, proposed, 
to employ charcoal ventilators, consist* 
ing of a thin layer of Charcoal enclosed 
between two thin sheets of wire gauss, 
to pnnfy the foul *i* which is apt to 
accumulate in water-oloeeta, in the 
close wfndh of hospitals, and in the im¬ 
pure atmospheres of many of the badk 
courts add meWsdanes Of large oitaew 


SWtMfcs I huvojujrt & 
>y*& Mywteu*}^ 


5to the 
unde 
about at 
Buck 


y^v l 'T L 


rdfcs&ua* 

isHwaMtar, 

mtiMdefi 


ell the impurities being ttbsowwd and 
retained by the charcoal, iflm a cup* 
rent pf pure air alone U Admitted inti 1 
tho neighbouring apartments. 

In this way jmse air Is ebtofcmd from 
exceedingly impure tmmto. Buoh fin 
trra^gomant as this, osrmd out on a 
pretty large soale, would WetaddaDy 
useful to persons necessitated t«!ve & 
pestifejas districts within the gpoped - 
where the' miasmata of^Aguq. jjgal m 
fe? 0 4 and ehfchar diseases fte jwwegi 

The p ro p er atoodot of Sir retfwCd 
by houses in suteh Situation* iqpi» 
admitted through *%tota of wire gaams 
Or otortoemtWM,*h« 
of coarte ^promB mmflih i 

,&n»a 

and t#i cotsMihr hating tho Ml 


would he saay of em»truotgm» end not 
to gat soon tin pf order. 

The charcoal respirators to which 1 
have tflteiy mfaied, and to whiohl 
should Wish to draw especial attention* 
are of three kinds. 

Tie ‘first form of the respirator Is 
ccqasfcfcactjd fQr |fi* mouth alone, and 
»r from an 

B orator, nut is only half da 
dxgnt one-fifth of its pace. 

4o pass through is 
■ inch of&areelyiMiwd^j’ 

M in 

[wad wire jaws# totowd 
jn woollen dpth* by which 

XSjJBSfA 

d advantage* date m 
respirator*or inanlyinuto<— **. 

1st 'Mere the breath is a* «&&$& 
which is usually the msm In “WiniitfiM ex 
the ehastk wader many §om& of dxh* 
pepsts, &«., the dupg fmfiiDtp 
sheorbed by the DM so thsfbeauk 
F*»tfj«ly wkttoM dinr wprcdr 

Tm*. T mlnV ttiaar Jfeailai^fa a—A 
beneficial influence on dfrippi <tffhs 
thsmd and bmge* . 

goMy. Tbs ehsnpsl nntor figr 
JMl tawrih alone «dH oecPNy prep 


byJKefM 

tii simet 


i A# i 

»* 
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mam m 


a 

with 

& 

without 
dhspgtf, «4 
wntakKii fe 

.Mttdoid* 

VtStawmit tdate Savin of 
> HmnfflWA hi pvetiharly 
4 bto (Whittf tfee wearer 

fovtmimd other fofearioaa <hs- 

«# 

Hi* third ftato of 4 hw respirator is 
htoo mioasal, but 1* much larger, and 
fthntdftms awi ewmbievs than the pro- 
skvdtvff'twtAvtt. It is intended chiefly 
fbr tv* ha ca Ba ical work* common 
tarn tv protect thv workmen 
<riNm the dorian* ejecta of the dele* 
tenet* gsaes tv whfeth they*^ an* fie* 
if naatt y tampaed. 

ftfefcmk 0 Wt juatios to mtoelf to 
Utah* that hbmro mo paeufttary 
|« «U$flan sWfpfcater*, ,Thot%h 
mm&y uiegd t* <a* •*» a renamed 
ftam w wudM them by patent, on the 
gynteffltlntmtttioium the pvvven- 
i W)m Of death and disebse ought to be 
void at the krtmt possible pri«e,nbd 
should not, therefor* be enoumbered 
with t&» vVadpthae km restrictions de¬ 



ft. WlEawriftafc Kentish Tow% who 
mSV’tbe on* ftrthemvwflialonva* fts, j 

the im LimmI n ftflk : a*tA feh* 

lew omasa! at toe. each. 

Tvaft4tram thetwome pamvnft, who 
Wftmit the deodorising piuparttee of 
'ObaMOftl dtaf tbaf it rioi* aa a ftbdn* 
Meat 1 would d$m* the attantfmri 
t ur«wfe*pemaatothe, f s towing atato* 

' of ifcott>—About a year Of* the 
I Of « itaftl pwn Vet, Opd twetafv 
fitted O^eevii wta%omdwwiiOd 

iv inoha* ef1Wu4s*»d hammii 



bean 



w>r 

infBrtil Ma^Den- 
■ ebMM^ttnpemons 


mdj^ 

baevtmy . 

OQVM fe» we I 

b^whSt tn* 

nnan tod 1 

#0% bait the beiki of these an! 
maui beta left tv yw»j mtnftkmiuMry 
dwunwtaxwes, tm w would the 
stench omitted h**g p*«a ipteJorable, 
hot Man of the fOnnaev would c« 
taiuly have been A %wp by fevei 
or other mabgnsnt ^Jaovdara. within 
the lent few moathe ylwrooai powdei 
baa been moat vwmeiMy employed 
both at St, Maty’s and Si Bartholo- 
mew's hospitals to arrest the progress 
of gangrene and other putrid sores. 
Tbs charcoal does not require to be 
put immediately in contact with the 
votes, but Is placed above the diesuqgs. 
not unfruqueotty quilted loosely in » 
little cotton wool, In many eases 
patients who wepe rapidly sjnkinghave 
been restored to bmlth. 

In the instance of hospital gangrene, 
we have to deal not only with the 
effluvia, but also wtth real miasmata; 
for, aa is well known, the poisonous 
gases emitted by gangrenous sates not 
only affect the Individual whh whpm 
the mischief has origmated, hut really 
driest the perfectly healthy wounds of 
any individual who may happen^ to be 
10 Its vicinity. 60 that jfn this way 
gangrene has been known to opread 
net only through on# ward, but through 
several wards of the same hospital. 

Within tbeket to weeks, t&edfc 
aectingweoaa ah W IkrtbolQipeWa 
inipw bva bva* deodysW 

of af*w tmys ped wtth a 
Woodjmr* 
ient wBLffi 

te twhvaini qy 8%mtpKiiomew*,^d 
eveiy vte weU-eoaducted hoapHa 

, J%a rima*« 4 ^thm oonfidervt 
mMh Immpnrftotly wmftdenc^hat 
mamfm* wjli^mmby m ^hf 

ttymdm m*ny otb*r it 

hnMikdM, 


imqwunwi oeeu p 
byumeua of a^w 1 
riduMrpffnwMy 
«eah A riauhar «n 



vain Aftfttm eamuw», cm tomtit taw. 


nowtour Iona It fci» been to use, quite 
1 * eftiSIfeuiy si efctouh 

If widf'Bowttw* and mUm, toetefore, 
When placed t» tnrfwttUfcy 
wars fvcrnishfd with chfufooal 
tor*. inch at Hkt s#»end Iona Abort 
d«<*ibcd, tod If ft* ftoott If toe touts 
tod the lower decks of the itofas Were 
toverfed by a thto layer of freshly burnt 
wood chaiocwd, I thtok We could have 
little in future to apprehend from the 
tbvages of cholera, yellow fever, and 
shtyUar diseases by which our forces 
hare of late been decimated. Zf found 
more convenient, the charcoal powder 
might be oorered with beawe canvas, 
without ita disinfectant properties being 
matei ially impaired. ,» 

The efficiency Of the charcoal mar be 
greatly inci eased, bv making it red-hot 
before using it This can easily be 
done by heating it in an iron saucepan 
covered with an iron lid. 

When the charcoal is to be applied 
to inflammable substances, such as 
wooden floors, &c., of course it xmipt be 
allowed to cool in close ressals before 
being u»ad.—[We hare deemed these 
remarks by Dr. John Stenhouse, F.R&, 
lecturer on chemistiy at St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Hospital, to be of great impor¬ 
tance; we have, therefore, printedtnem 
to extensa.] {See 857.) 

821. LEMOU" SPONGE. — For a 
ipmrt mould—dissolve two ounces of 
isinglass in,a pint and three quarters 
of water; strain it, and add three 


quarters of a pound of sifted loaf sugar, 
the juice of toe lemons and the rmd of 
toe: boil the whole a lev ntonrtes, 
strain it again, and let ltetaed\i]l qdifce 
cold and just beginning to stiffen; then 
best tire whites of two eggs, tod put 
to«m to H, and whisk tffl tt*k mute 
white; put ft Into % mould, which 
must be font Wetted %Hh cold Water, 
or Salad t^Il to u much better rabetifute 
fhf tnridng outjeliey, blancmange, fro., 
seat cans btour'tsfow t&t to ponr it 
fife theznotddjml quite boo^ or the oil 
Wfcl tfe*' on; m top, end after It is 
tutoed «toW#*artSft be carefully wiped 


over with a «M cMlttMi imu 
wtor vdttdMe «e Wfetofltowftwuba. to* 

* u 


ahdtotoet 


•eft; lata#fob them with tmfe&tod 
butter, or any bind of fresh drip^jah 
and lay them to places infested with 
singe. Ilia few hours the leaves will 
be found covered with snails end dujjpi 
which may then, of course, be destroyed 
in any way the gardener may think it. 

823 HOW TO WASH KII> 
GLOVES.—Haye ready a little new 
milk in one saucer, end a piece of brown 
soap to toother, and a clean doth or 
towel fdded three or four times. On- 
toe doth, spread out the glove smooth 
and* neat. Take % piece of fltanel, dip 
it to toe milk,* then rub off a good 
quantity of seep to toe wetted flannel, 
end eommenoe to rub toe glove down¬ 
ward! towards the Angers, holding it 
firmly with the left hand. Continue 
thk process until toe glove, if white, 
looks of d dingy yellow, though dean, 
if coloured, tilllt looks dark and spoiled. 
Lap it to dry; tod eld glows* will aeon 
lode nearly new. They WHI be solt, 
glossy, smooth, soapy, and elastic. 

11 ) 1)1 I | I H II >|II I 

824. DYEIBTG THE HAIBL—Xt»Ay 
be stated once for all that this practice 
is dbidedly injurious. It may foil al¬ 
together to producing the desired re¬ 
sult ; it is never unattended by « 
certain amount of unpleasant mroum- 
stances, and frequently with evil re¬ 
sults. 

In toe first place, the alteration of 
the abnormal colour, So for as the go¬ 
ndii aspect of toe face is concerned, 
fra* m effect the very severed ef that 
which was tofemded* Every eotasti 
burnt part ef man tends to make the 



neons and lympfcdto toppemaanfe a 
tout end white slrin, hint #yas, end a 



“vs 


DK£J? Atvana flow With suAnt vun&tt, 


raft rad raid Stink fcti& 

ra toe «oaii*a*y» IS MN% {Semfafad 
with iibihou* mbitbf Tto*!r» * nmeou- 
Ur rad nervous tMra^ a dark 
rad jellewtib akin, Ively Mask ^ 
rad a hold* grand air. Bad fad* ii 
amcctotod vrira a guooliqr ooxudUtttten, 
although tohrafaL apggntofag to toe 
tote typo, £a tak varisty the ekin 
k timwv.v.eut, fed* and present* a 
ymtifa* limpidity, width befall «• 
riMratoP fa the colour of hair mra- 


‘Wo what absurd «m trusts, thee, are 
these persons not exposed, who, from 
idle vanity, attempt to break the bond 
•of union which ousts between the heir 
and the rest of the body 1 1% tom, 
from the impression that red hair 
is a dhftgwemettt, it u dyed blank, 
whet relation can cadet between this 
Daw odour, rad the soft blue eye, and 
a Skin so fate and. eo susceptible, that 
the sun’s rays seem to penetrate it, 
in the farm of those lentiginous spots 
ranpoenly tolled freckles ? 

Those abjections do no$ apply with 
•equal torn to these «mm where the 
Mto t is merely to disguise partial dis- 
eelourotion of the fad*; but, at the 
same tune, it is not always easy to pro¬ 
duce tbs exact shads of the original 
colour, and when the hair begins to 
grow this partial discolouration reap¬ 
pears rad discloses the dye. 

Stonily, when this dwooloundtaa is 
widely amused Over the heed, and re¬ 
quite* m extensive application of toe 
dye, to toe ease efen old men for ex¬ 
ample, the hair will then present a 
lustre* brilliancy, and tint, m ^ 
cboly contradistinction with the faded 
wrinkled skin, dull leaden eye* far* 
rimed rhrrfr, broken rad 

gate. 

jftfBflflmi experience bye Nsfldmtb 
rafafaished the list, that the iogtedfants 
of tohkb toe dysesra ewrapes«4 we 
Ik* niran being fate from danger or fa* 

AaMMittiiAMa Th» Icxtiim a! j K m 
•k^ kidihir^nlitfl ^ 
o mm mi m tour dm gme%, nf 
mt mm ramtotos mgr bma toe 


hair, niter the pSHfavous ctgftrato, arrest 
the natural secretion of the hair, and 
favewr the prbduofckm df beldams. 
7 %mw also frequently produce tnfiata* 
mattoa of the scalp. I have met with 
many oases in which females. who had 
been in the habit of tiring those dyes, 
ware reduced to toe end alternative 
of automating a Mrn^mmMa rad pain* 
ftl eruption, the remit of the ingre¬ 
dients employed, or to abandon the 
disguise they were intended to pro¬ 
duce. 

Since we cannot hope to prohibit al¬ 
together the use of compositions for 
dyeing the hair, it only remains to 
point out those that are the least in¬ 
jurious, rad most likely to answer the 
purpose sought for. 

From toe earliest time toe following 
substances have been employed to 
blacken the hair:—The oil of cade, gall 
nuts, the lie of vine branches, prepara¬ 
tions of lead; ravens' eggs have been 
extolled, probably because toe colour 
of that bird is toe most perfect black; 
nutrified swallows, oolocynth, fce. 
However, experience has shown that a 
certain number of preparations possess 
more or less efficacy, the principal of 
which I shall here point out 

Frepaiationa of silver am used to 
various forms ; as, for example, a po¬ 
made composed of nitrate of silver, 
cream of tartar, ammontoo, and pre¬ 
pared lank * 

This pomade is to be applied to the 
hair by faeaidaftoebSishrad oosCth. 
liny an also used to toe form of 
paste of stiver, protatottirie 

of mercury, anddictiUed water. Dissolve 
-strain, and wash the residue with 
putikirad Water to ttnfce a paste. 

A dear paste is made of this sole- 
ffam rad * raffirirot quantity of starch, 
which is then carefully applied to the 
bsfar to toe evening. The head is 
covered with * mq) « gammed tsfifota 
during the night, rad toe Idle* tog 
nomtog toe prate Is trashed oS, and 
•&* hair *n#oi e d arilfr rar skmi# 
«totonesiht*t£>r, it. & Mmrgm e» tot 
Diatom *f At Bait. (Je 27 M 7 U 
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CSS. COOKING COJpP BUTCHERS 

MEAT. 

326. Beet Wtrtaw>r-bv& wto well 
dice remains of coldba^f; sued gravy re- 
served from it oe tha first day of it* 
being hot\ ud should bo put in the stow** 
]m« with the addition of warn water, 
some mace, sliced eschalot, salt, and 
Mark pepper. Let the whole simmer 

ently for an hour. A few minute# 
before it is served, take out the meat 
and dish it; add to the gravy some 
walnut catsup, and a littlq lemon juice 
<>r walnut pickle, Boil up the, gravy 
once more, and, when hot, pour ltbver 
the moat. Serve it with bread sippets. 

327 . Beef (with hashed potatoes). 
—Mash some potatoes with hot milk, 
the yolk of an egg, some butter and 
salt. Slice tbo .cold beef and lay it at 
the bottom of a pie dish, adding to it 
some sliced cachalot, popper, salt, and 
a little beef gravy; cover the whole 
with a thick paste of potatoes, making 
the crust to rise in the centre above 
the edges of the dish. Soore the potato 
crust with the point of a knife in squares 
of equal sines. Put the dish before a 
fire in a Dutch oven, and brown it on 
all sides; by the time it is ooloured, 
the meat and potatoes will be suffi¬ 
ciently done. 

828. Beef Bubble and S<jueak.—- 
Cut into pieces, convenient for frying 
cold roast or boiled beef; pepper, salt, 
and fry them; when done, lay them on 
a hot drainer, and while the meat is 
draining from the fat used in frying 
them, nave in readiness a cabbage at 
ready boiled in two waters; chop it 
smaU, and put it in the frying-pan with 
some butter, add a little pepper and 
keep stirring it> that all of it may be 
equally dona. When taken from the 
firs, sprinkle over the cabbage a very 
little vinegar only enough to give it a 
slight add taste. Fiscs the cabbage in 
the centre of the dish, sad orange the 
slices of meat Beatty aseand it. 

322. B*w on Mcnox Ixwscomw 
Miaea, not too freely, mam cold west 
beef-on m utton. Crop the bonaa, and 
put them in a saucepan with six^otottoes 


Vt 


peeled and aUef& ah»»hoed 

some pepper ab* salt; of these make a 
gravy. When the pMm$ an* com¬ 
pletely incorporated -with the gray* 
take c# the bones, rad put » ran 
meal* mmt the whole together far an 
hourbefox^it,* to he served. 

£90. Brar liiseoLKs. —Mince and 
season add beef, tuA flavour it with 
mushroom or walnut catsup. Muko of 
beef dripping a very thin paste, roll ft 
out in lhia pieces, about four inches 
square; enclose in each piece some of 
the mince, in the same way as for puffs, 
cutting each neatly all round: fry them 
in dripping of a very light brown. The 
paste can scarcely be rolled out too 

t.hin. 

331. Veal Minoed. —Out veal ft am 
the fillet or ehoulder into very small 
dioe; put 4 into Veal or mutton broth 
with a little mace/ white pepper, salt, 
some lemon-peel grated, and a table- 
spoonful of mushroom catsup or mush¬ 
room powder, rubbed smooth into the 
gravy. Take out some of the gravy 
when nearly done, and when cool 
enough thicken it with flour, cream, 
and a little butter; boil it up with the 
rest of the gravy, end pour it over the 
meat when done. Garnish with bread 
sippets. A little lemon-juice added to 
the gravy improves its flavour 

832. Veal dressed with white 
sauce. — Boil milk or cream with a 
thickening of flour and butter; put into 
it th fo slioes of cold veal, and simmer it 
ijfthe gravy till it is mode hot-without 
boiling. When nearly done, beet up 
the yolk of an egg, with a little an¬ 
chovy and white sauce; pour it gently 
to the rest, stirring it all the time; 
simmer again the whole together, and 
serve ft with sippet* of bread rad uuried 
bacon aBsmately. 

839. Veal Russoim—Mince and 
pound teal oximmlf fine; grate into 
it acme remains of oooksd ham. Mix 
these well together with white eauoe, 
flavoured with unfdmpoms s ferae this 
mixture into ball# and enclose each in 
pastry. Fry them hi button of a mo 
broSftu The anetno minoe muv be frfrA 
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$M. Uwsm pantos*. v~ Cut void 
mutton into win eases, fat and Hero 
together; make gravy with the hones 
whetsfese the talkiM» been taken, boiling 
tUam toU&dN&tiu water, with onion, 
pepper, ro4 Nflfpfcidfi the gnwy and 
worm,, but not boll, the mimon in it 
fkfa tAt* tort some <tt iho gravy to 
thlolyra it with fidur and butter, and 
flwpotar & frith |(m«hrooin catsup, Pour 
in the thk-kening and boil it up, having 
bafom taken out the meet, and placed 
it neatly on the dish in wkch it»to 
go to the table. Pour over it the boiling 
gravy, and add tippets of bread. 

B&t>i Lax©—F ry slices or chops of 
lamb In butte* till they are slightly 
brovtted. Stave them on a puree or 
mcumbeis, or on a dish of spinach; or 
dip the shoes in btead-crumbs, chopped 
parsley, sad yolk of an egg; some 
♦pssSawi lemon and a little nutmeg may 
be added. Fry them, and pour a little 
ntoe graty over them when served 

385 Po»K—Slices of cold poi k, fried 
ngd Md on apple sauce, form an ex 
esllent side or comer dish. Boiled peak 
rosy also be made into rissoles, minced 
very fine* like sausage meat, and sea¬ 
soned sufficiently, but not ovei much 

«3T. TO CLEAN WHITE S1TIN 
AND FLOWERED SILKS —1. Mix 
sifted stale bread crumbs with powder 
blue, |qd mb it thoroughly atl ever, 
thyn Shake it well, and dust it with 
clean soft cloths. Afterwards, where 


the flowers with it, which will restore 
them to their original lustre.—2. Pass 
them through a solution of fine hard 
M st * hand he*t> drawing them 
AtowfiU the hand. Blase m lukewarm 
ptf, dt^r rod finish by finning cut 
or bright ndewttk* 
thewiy erthn mm. 
TMUBBIfmratt mrinlliii | Soonze hrtoa 
ilWbvflMIpPw wwtoF ffhglWM i4 water, 
■mimmwk Wtm$t «• Btf*e but a 


second time, and brush, and dry near's 
fiye or la a warm room Silk m.*y be 
treated in the same way, out net 
bhtehed. (Stt 44.) 

88B. POPPED BEEF,—Take three 
or four pounds et arty smeller quan¬ 
tity, of lean beef, free from Sinews, aud 
tub them well with a mixture mads of 
^handful of salt, one ounce Of saltpeti o, 
rod one ounce of coarse sugar; let the 
meat 114 in the Salt for two days, turn¬ 
ing and rubbing it iw.ee a day Put it 
into a stone j4* with a little beef gravy, 
and cower it with a paste to keep it 
close Bake it ibt several hours in a 
very slow oven, till the meat»tender; 
then pour off the gravy, which should 
be m a aery annul quantity, or tin 
juice of the meat Will be lost, pound 
the meat, when cold, m a maible 
mortar till it is induced to a smooth 
paste, adding by degrees a little irrah 
butter melted Sanson it u you pi o* 
ceed with uepper, allspice, nutmeg, 
pounded mice, and cloveR. or suoh of 
these spicos as aie thought agreeable 
Some flavour with anchovy, ham, shal¬ 
lots, mustard, wins, flavoured vnegar, 
ragout powder, curry powder, &e, ao 
obi ding to taste When it is tho¬ 
roughly beaten and mingled together, 
press it closely into small shallow pots, 
neatly full, and All them up with i 
layer a quarter of au inch thick of cla 
nflod butter, and tie them up with a 
bladder, or Sheet of India rubber. 
They should be kept bta mo) place. 

88*. CAKE OF MIKED FRUITS 
—Extract the juiee from red currant* 
by simmering them very gently for a 
few minutes over * alow fire; strum it 
through a folded mualm, rod to one 
pound of it add ft pound and a half 
of nonsuches or of freshly gathered 
apples, pond, rod rather deeply cored, 
fiat the fibrous part may bo«avefided. 
Boil these quite slowly until the mix¬ 
ture is perfectly Smooth; then, to eva¬ 
porate part of the moisture, let the 
boding be quickened. In from twenty- 
five to thirty mihutto, draw the pan 
from the firs, rod trow tn gradually 
a poutonond ft Quarter Of safer to fbiie 


BvsaT dat or turn j?n « a ms nr too* sdbost. 


powdar; writ it tibp 


mg fapidly tot moaatif . 

keeping the m ytw oommi^mp ,» 


hvtfcar case* doewate sfc with 
almond* fehmaM, and snap *cm 
w^ijifod otwAi nm ti) or w«f HI 
< wrtnrd urtb ihe Wot aeasert, 

<t way b* imdod with <faee of tfco 
^hueat np{4»joUj<—Juice, of T9a cap- 
rants, one pound; apples (pored and 
u»4d), one pound and a ludf—twenty- 
in* to thuty minute*. Sugar one 
pound and a naif—twenty minutes. 

840 THE FAMILY CJRCLE.— 
Under tin* title, a senes of friendly 
parties have been instituted by a gioup 
of acquaintaucee m London. The fol¬ 
ic stumj form of invitation and the rules 
of the Family Gucle will he found m- 
terostiag, piohably useful — 

Will son do me the favour of meeting hem, 
ns a guest oa next, at seven precisely, 

a few friends who have hlnilj Joined In an 
attempt to commence occasional, pleasant, 
and social Rarties, at which the spirit and in¬ 
tent Kill be better understood hr tho perusal 
of the ii,w annexed remarks and rules train 
Tours sincerely, -—- 


Sui< n !L ■uMWiMtetdihNiiHa 
iae«flh »* N# e rt house, ftettaaaqfapRMHtef 
COZUOlW&tfatt2 ttttsi&MlllAd ms J bw ML 
gay only, and card-ploying at Ibntted stakes. 


Brajt$, Thatsncflt sseettefsoemmsoof Si 
•area gaiMM shout or after twelve, and that 
member# and guests be requested to rams(Sa¬ 
ber that puneteaality has Man called the pa- 
liteaes* of kings. 

ftmv 8. That m gentlemen am s U e irod 
for the whole season to appear, like tike 
raven, la ode suit, ladies am to have the like 
privilege, and that wo lady he allowed to 
tali or notice the IgUk of another l*4y 
and that dmu-teilctte In dress be considered 
the better tiste in tbejfkmUiy circle not tiut 
the writer wishes to raise or lower die propel 
standard of ladies* (frees, which ought to bo 
neither too high nor too low, but at a happy 
medium. 

Rtru 4 That any lady infringing the last 
rule m liable to mpiaof by the oldest lady pre¬ 
sent it thetncebng, If the oldest lady, like the 
oldest inhabitant can he discovered, 

Ktnte 8. Hut every member or guest be 
requested to bring with them their own vocal, 
instrumental, or daiwe music, and take It 
away with them, If possible, to avoid loss «M 
contusion 


They manage it better in France, is 
a lemark to be often applied with refer¬ 
ence to acetal bfe tn England, md the 
writer fancies that the prevalence here 
of a ftrtr bad customs, easily changed, 
cauaaa tike disadvantageous difference 
Ixtkreen ourselves and our moregwu- 
tasms and agreeable neighbours. 

let Worldly appearance; the phantom 
hading many to suppose that wealth la the 
euadarft of Worth—in the minds of friends, a 
MUkta abneflty degrading to both partita, 
tank Owe dies#, gaming wane*amuy «• 
PUhse wad waste afttoa. 
grd. Expensive entertainments, as regards 

4*K L s u ho urs. 

The following brief rules ice sug* 
gietad) is * aom to show the way to a 
Mat* w*ww easy* a*4 frMly to- 


Hulk C That no member Or guilt able to 
sing, play, or denes, refuse, unless excused by 
medical certificate, and that no eoldor sore 
throat be allowud to last nwrothmi a week. 

frets 7 That as svery member or guest 
known te bo able to sing, play, or dance, la 
bound to do so tf requested, the performer 
(especially if timid) is to bo kindly oriticlsed 
and encouraged, it being a fact wen known 
th*t the greatest masteis of an art ore always 
the moat lenient critic^ from tindr deep Jmow- 
ledge of the leeling, inteUigetMS, and pent* 
veronee required to at sll apfcwnlt parite- 
won# 

Strut *. That gontienmu preeetd do pay 
creew attention to ladles, especially risHcn, 
but sfwfa attention I* Who M*mM» and net 
ws tiw nktr 1 far kmfanea, m MtiJpnan is to 
4 mm MOMb flkh lh|i| fmllllflHl OM lady 
fapfef the svpdsg imb| fae ern e f 
lotcea pyWlegrilfnMMtMMdnring fak 
Wmpoowy lumcft si* 
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frttoirt expected to danco together at leant 
ones during the evening, and eft*n*r if they 
Jdssss. , 

Strut 9. That, to agold wnneeesaary ex¬ 
pense, the refreshment* be limited to cold 
meat, tuthrkhei, bread, cheese, butter, vege¬ 
tables, fruits, tea, coffee, negus, punch, matt 
liquors, Sc. Sc. 

Sett 10. That AQ personal or faoe-to-fnee 
kvtodatoty speeches (commonly called toasts, 
or, a* maj be, roasts) be for the future foi- 
bidden, without permission or enquiry, for 
rewone following: —That as the fhmilv circle 
includes bachelors and splinters, and he. she, 
or they may ho secretly engaged, It will be 
therefore cruel t# excite hopes that may be 
disappointed, and that as some well-Informed 
Henedlct of long experience may after supper 
advise the bachelor to find the way |o woman's 
heart—doe vfrta, some deep-feeling wife or 
widow, by “pity moven,’’ may piyhaps after 
supper advise the spinster the other nay, 
which in public la an impropriety manifestly 
to bo avoided. 

Rnr 11 {tuqqttM by a ladv). Thatony lady, 
after supper, may (if she please) ash any 
gmtlemao apparently diffident, or requiring 
encouragement, to dance with her, and that 
no gentleman can of cour*o refuse so kind a 
request 

Ruuc If. That no gentleman be expected 
to escort any lady home on foot beyond a dis¬ 
tance of three miles, unless the gentleman bo 
positive and the lady agreeable. 

Rtax tbi last. That as the foregoing re¬ 
marks and rules are Intended, In perfect good 
faith and spirit, to be considered general and 
not personal, no umbrage ia to he taken, and 
the reader is to bear In mind tha common and 
homely toying— 

“ Always at trifles scorn to take offence, 

It shown {great pride and very little wm**" 

r.«.—To save trouble to both parties, this 
fns Station be deemed accepted, without the 
necessity to reply, unless refused within 
twenty-four hours. 


311, RICE BREAD. — Toke one 
pound and a half of rice, and boil it 
gently over a slow fire in three quart* 
of water about fine hours, stirring it, 
and afterward* beating it up into a 
smooth paste. Mix this while warm 
into two gallons, or four pounds of 
flout) at the same time the usual 
quanfcj^sif yeast. Allow the dough to 
worfcwl time near the fire, after 


which divide it into loaves, sad it vrift 

be found, when baked, to produce 

twenty-eight or thirty pounds of exuu* 

lent white broad. 

• • 


342. MISCHIEF-MAKERS, 

Oh S could there in this world be found 
Some little spot of happy ground, 

Inhere ullage pleasures might go round 
Without the village tattling 1 
Hew doubly blest that place would be, 
Whore oil might dwell in liberty, 

Free from the hitter misery 

Of goflB.ps' endless prattling. 

If such a spot were realty known. 

Dame Peace might claim it as her ov.ii: 
And in it she might fix her throne, 

For ever ami for ever*. 

There, like a cjnuen, might reign and Ihc, 
While every one would soon forgire 
The little alights they might rccoio. 

And lie offended uetcr. 

’Tlx mischief-makers that remove 
bar from our hearts the warmth of love, 
And lead us nil to disapprove 

What i-h cs another pleasure, 

They seem to t-Ke one’s part- but win n 
They ve heard our cures, unkindly thou 
They soon retail them all again, 

Miv d with th( ir poisonous measure. 

o 

And then they're such a cunning way, 

Of tolling ill-meant tales they say, 

“ Don’t mention what I've said, 1 piny, 

1 would not tell another;” 

Straight to your neighbour's house they gn 
Narrating everything they know; 

And break the peace of high and low, 
Wife, husband, fWcud, and brothel 

Oh! that the mischief-making crew 
Wr re all reduced to on* or two, 

AntMMtey were painted red ar blue, 

That every one might know lluui 
Then would our ilUaqirs forget 
To rage and quarrel, fume and fret, 

And fall into an angry pet, 

With thing* so much below them 

Par *tls a sad, degrading part 
To make another’s boeutn smart, 

And plant a dagger in the heart 
We ought to love and cherish 
Then let us evermore be found 
In quietness with all around, 

White iiiendghipjoy, and peace abouito 
Amlnngr; idling*perish’ 
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843. GLORIOUS INTELLIGENCE1 

AKOTHES D3tRAI>FVL SORTIE 
IIEPULSED1 * 

LOUD DUNDOHALD OUTDONE ! 

The above were the exclamationswith 
which a gentleman rushed into the 
office of “Enquire Within” a ftw 
days ago. “What’s the matter?" are 
asked; “ any pews from the Crimew?” 
“ The Crimea ! No. But you just put 
this piece of information in your work, 
and thousands will thank yon for it. 
We have been for a lohg time troubled 
with bugs, and never could get rid of 
them by any ejean, inoffensive, and ex¬ 
peditious method, until a friend of ours 
told us to suspend a small bap of cam¬ 
phor to the bod, just in the centre, 
overhead. We did so, and the enemy 
was most effectually repulsed, and has 
not made his appearance since—not 
even for a reconnaissance !” We there¬ 
fore give the information upon this 
method of getting rid of bugs, our in¬ 
formant being most confident of its 
success in every case. 


344. TO WASH A WHITE LACE 
VEIL. — Put the veil into a strong 
lather of white 6oap and very clear 
water, and let it simmer slowly for a 
quarter of an hour. Take it out and 
squeeze it well, but be sure not to rub it. 
Rrnse it in two cold waters, with a drop 
or two of liquid blue in, the last Have 
ready some very clear weak gum arabic 
water, or some thin starch, or rice-water. 
Pass the veil through it, and clear it by 
clapping. Then stretch it out even, 
and pin it, to dry on a linen cloth, 
making the edge, as straight as possible, 
opening out all the scallops, and fasten¬ 
ing each with pins. When dry, lay a 
piece of thin muslin stpoothly. oyer it, 
and iron it on the wrong side. * 

845. HONEY SOAR—Cut fbin,>two 
pounds of yellow soap into a tumble 
saucepan, occasionally stirring it tfll it 
is melted, which wilb-be in * few mi¬ 
nutes if the water is kept boiliag around 
it; then add a quarter of a pound of 


palm oil^uarter ef a.paawd oft 'Iwawjjr, 
three pennyworth of true <alof 
mon; let air boil together nnotherslx or 
eight minutes; pour out and stand .ty hy 
till neat day, it is then fit for immediate 
use. If mode ns these direction* it will 
be found to be a very superior soam.; ! ; • 
848. TO DISTINGUISH MU»S* 
ROOMS FROM POISONOUS FUNGL 
—1. Sprinkle a little salt on the spongy 
part or gills of the sample to be tried. 
If they t%m yellow, they are poisonous, 
—if black, they are whpksome. Allow 
the salt to act before ywdecide on the 
question.* 2- False mushrooms have a 
warty cap, 0$*- else fragments of mem¬ 
brane, adhering to the upper surface, 
are heavy, aqdbpmqrge from a vulva or 
bag ; they |p*gjw in tuft* or clusters in 
woods, on the stumps of trees, Ac, 
whereas the Jtrue*' mushrooms grow in 
pastures.—3.-False mushrooms have an 
astringent, styptic, and disagreeable 
laste.—4, When cut they turn blue.— 
5. .They are moist on tire surface and 
generally.—6. Of a rose or orange color 
—7. The gills of the true mushroom 
are of a pinky red, changing: to a liver 
colour.—8. The flesh is wliite.—2. The 
stem is white, solid, and cylindrical v ' 
847. LAVENDER SCENT BAG— 
Take of lavender flowers free from stalk 
hall a pound; dried thyme and mint of 
each half an ounce; ground cloves and 
caraways of each a quarter of an 
ounce; common salt, dried, one ounce; 
mix the whole well together, and put 
the product into silk o<r cambric bags. 
In this w*y it will perfume tbe drawers 
and linen very nicely. 


348. WARMING COLD SWEET 
; DISHES. 

848. Rice Foddino.—O ver, the edd 
rice pudding pour a oustard; and add a 
few lumps of jrily-or .preserved Unit 
Remember tqrMttovothe hakedetefeg 
of the padding tefona the eueteedis 
pouredoverifc , • **. 

850. JLmi Tart.—C at tote trian¬ 
gular pieoeethe ramalns ®fa?*o;Ul apple 
taarib’; arrange the pieces awanw 
Bides of agtwu or cMi»|jbo*ri, and leave 



8$' WHEN ALOHt farif tiim 1HOVCBW TO'WATUfl, 
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iri&btirta the cefitre for a toiifltod'-to be 
l*mt4 in. ■' ■- ■ •" ’ 

35L Plow PouDiua.—€tA into tli!n‘ 
round slices cold plum pudding and fry 5 
tfieia in butter. Fry also Spanish frifc 
ters, and place them high in the ceafcre 
of the dish* and the fined pudding ftll 
round tile heaped-up fritters. Powder 
all With lump sugar, oud serve them 

with wiat sauce ifi a tureen. 

< * * 

352. APPLES IN SYRTJP FOR IM¬ 
MEDIATE USE,—Fore and core some 
liard round apples, and throw them 
into a basin of water; as they are done, 
clarify as much loaf sugar as will cover 
them; put the apples in along with the 
juice and rind of a lemon^indlet them 
simmer till they are quite clear; great 
care must be taken not to break them. 
Place them on the dish .they are to 
appear upon at table, and pour the 
syrup over. 

353. TO PRESERVE CUCUMBERS. 
—Take Targe aud fresh-gathered cucum¬ 
bers,—split them down and take out 
all the seeds, lay thorn in salt and water 
that will bear an■ egg three days: set 
them on a fire with cold water, and a 
small lump of alum, and boil thotn a 

' few minutes, or till tender;—drain 
them, and pour on them a thin syrnp : 
—let them lie two days, boil the syrup 
again, and put it over the cucumbers, 
repeat it twice more, then have ready 
some fresh clarified sugar, boiled to 
•aUw (which may be 1 known by dip¬ 
ping the skimmer into the sugar, and 
blowing strongly through the hole’s of 
it ; if little bladders appear, it has at¬ 
tained that degree) ; put in the encum¬ 
bers, and simmer it five minutes :-r*et 
it by till next day;—boil the syrup and 
Encumbers again, and set them in 

« for use. 

BAKED PEARS.—Take twelve 
iking pears,—pare and cut them’ 
TvCs, leaving *on the stem about 
i/meii long; take out the'core 
Of a Knife, aud place them 
in a.block-tin Saucepan, 
the - img&C'of which is quite bright, 

with the never to-fit quite close,—put 
^ * 


to them the rind-ef • lemon cut thin, 
with half its juice; a email stick of me* 
uamon, and twenty grains of aUspice; 
ewer them* with sprieg^watar, and 
aRbw to* pound of lunf-segm to a pint 
and * half of watercover-them ng* 
close, tod bake tom for six hours hi 4 
very Slew oven will bo quite 

tender, and of a bright colour. Fret 
pstfed cochineal is generally used for* 
colouring the pears; but if the above 
is strictly attended to, it will be found 
to answer best. 

355. SORE T3R0AT.—I have been 
subject to sore throat, and imve inva¬ 
riably found the following preparation 
'{simple and cheap) highly efficacious 
when used in the early stage: Four a 
pint of hoiling-wator upon twenty-five 
or thirty leaves of common sage; let 
the .infusion stand for half an hour. 
Add vinegar sufficient to make it mode* 
rately acid, and honey according to the 
taste. This combination of the astrin¬ 
gent and the emollient principle seldom 
fails to produce the desired effect. The 
infusion must be used as a gargle 
several times a day. It has this advan¬ 
tage over many gargles—it is pleasant 
to the taste, and may be swallowed 
occasionally, not only without danger, 
but with advantage. 

356. BELVIDERE CAKES, FOR 
BREAKFAST OR TEA.—Take a quart 
of fiour, four eggs, a piece of butter 
the size of an egg, a piece of lard the 
same size; mix the butter and lard 
well in the Hour; beat the eggs light 
in a pint bowl, and fill it up.with cold 
milk; then pour i#gr&dually into the 
flour; add a toaspooaml of salt; work it 
for eight or ten mioutoB only; cut the 
adougn with a khife tho size you wish 
ft ; roll them into cakes about the size 
of- a breakfast plate, and bake, in a 
quick oven. 

357. CHARCOAL. <— All sorts of 
gloss vessels and other utensils may be 
puriflto from long-retained smells of 
every-teud, ’in the easiest and most 
perfect manner, by rinsing them out 
well with charcoal powder, after the 
grosser impurities have been sooumd 



ix oo a lAMnm opjt tm&mM, 

off with sandnedpatash. Ruhbmgtho; 
tooth, nod washing oat the mouth with 
fine ohsrcooi powder,? will render 1 the 
tooth beautifully white? uni the breath 
perfectly' swtel where an offensive 
>>reath has been owing to a scorbutic 
disposition of the gums. Putrid water 
is immediately deprived of its bed smell 
by charcoal. AVhen meat, fish, 3 ml, 
from intense heat, or long keeping, wra 
likely to pass into a state ofoorruption, 
a simple and pure mode of keeping thorn 
sound and healthful is, by putting a few 
pieces of charcoal, each the size of an 
egg, into the pot or saucepan wherein 
the fish or flesh is to be boiled. Among 
others, an experiment of this kind wab 
mod upon a turbot, which appeared to 
be too far gone to be eatable; the cook, 
its advised, put three or four pieces of 
charcoal, each the sise of an egg, under 
the strainer, in the fish kettle: after 
boiling the proper time, the turbot came 
to the table sweet and firm. (See 320.) 


358. STAINING.— General Obser¬ 
vations.— When alabaster, marble, and 
other stones, are coloured, and the stain 
is required to be deep, it should be 
poured ou boiling-hot, and brushed 
equally over every part if made with 
water; if with spirit, it should be ap¬ 
plied cold, otherwise the evaporation, 
being too rapid, would leave the colour¬ 
ing matter on the surface, without any, 
or very little, being able to penetrate. 
In greyish or browmsh stones, the stain 
will be wanting in brightness, because 
the natural colour combines with the 
stain; therefore, if*the stone be a pure 
colour, the result will be a combination 
of the colour and 'stain. In staining 
bone or ivory, the colours will, take, 
bettor before than after polishing; and 
if any dark spots appear, they should 
be rubbed with chalk, and the, article 
dyed again to produce uniformity of 
shades On removal from the boring- 
hot-dye-hath, the hone should toimme- 
diately plunged into cold waiter, to 
prevent cracks from the heat, • If paper 
efr parthmcnt'n etdbed, a broad varnish 
brash should be employed to lay the 
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colourincon evenly.. ‘Whep&qstains 
for wxxrare required to bo vera sprang, 
it is-better to soak and not snish t|em ; 
therefore, if for inlaying or fihq work, 
the wood should he pre\ ioiwly split te; 
sawn " into prefer thicknesses; and 
when? directed to be brushed Several 
tunes over with the stains^ it should 
allowed to dry between each coatfug. 
When it is wished to render any <jf tpe 
stains more durable and beautiful, the 
work should be $pll rubbed with Dutch 
or common rushes, after, it is coloured, 
and then varnished with seed-lac var¬ 
nish, or if a better appearance is desired, 
with three codts of the same or shellac 
varnish. Common work only requires 
frequent rubbing with linseed oil and 
woollen rags.", The remainder, with the 
exception of glass, will be treated of in 
this paper. 

359. Alabaster; Marble, and Stone, 
may be stained of a yellow, rad, green, 
blue, purple, black, or any of the com¬ 
pound colours, by the stains used for 
wood, 

360. Bone and Ivory. Mack.— 1. 
Lay - the article for several hours in a 
strong solution of nitrate of silver, and 
expos| to the light. 2. Boll the article 
for some time in a strained decoction 
of logwood, and then steep it in a solu¬ 
tion of per-sulphate or acetate of frfro. 
3, Immerse frequently in ink, until of 
sufficient depth of colour. 

361. Blue, —1, Immerse for some 
lime in a dilute solution of sulphate of 
indigo—partly saturated with potash— 
and it will be fully stained., 2. Steep 
in a strong solution of sulphate of 
copper. 

362. ( been. —1. Dip blue-attuned ar¬ 
ticles for a short time in itifro-hydro- 
ohlorate of tin, and then in a hot decoc¬ 
tion of fustic. 2. Boil ip a solution of 
vardigris in vinegac until the desired 
colour is obtained. 

363. Jtedv-rJU .Dip the articles first 

in the tin mordant used, in dyeing, and 
then, plunge into a hot decoction of 
Itep1 -wood—ba*f i poundto a gallon 
of water—ter oochineaL % Steep in 
red ink until sufficiently stained. . . 
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864. Scarlet. —Use lac-dye instead of 

tbs preceding. v 

865. Violet .—Dipia thetin mordant, 
and then immerse in a decoction of 
logwood. 

366. Yellow. — 1 . Impregnate with 
n i tro-hydro-chlorate of tin, and then 
digest with heat in a strained decottion 
of fustic, % Steep for twenty-four 
hours in' a strong solution of the ned- 
tral chromate of potash, and thou 
plunge for some time in a boiling, solu¬ 
tion of acetate of lead. 8. Boil the 
articles in a solution of alum—a pound 
to half a gallon—and then immerse for 
half an hour in the following mixture: 
—Take half a pound of turmeric, and a 
<*uu*ter of a pound of pearl-ash ; boil in 
a gallon of water. When taken from 
this, the bone must be again dipped in 
the alum solution., 

367. Horn must be treated in the 
same manner as bone and ivory for the 
various colours givon under that head¬ 
ing- 

368. In imitation of Tortoiseshell .— 
First steam and then press the horn 
into proper shapes, and afterwards lay 
the following mixture on with a small 
brush, in imitation of the mottle of 
tortoise-shell:—Take equal parts of 
quick-lime and litharge, and mix with 
strong soap lees; let this remain until 
it w thoroughly dry, brush off, and 
repeat two or three times, if necessary. 
Such parts as are required to be of a 
reddish brown should be covered with 
a mixture of whiting and th« stain. 

363. Iron. Black, for ships' gums, 
shot, Icc .—To one gallon of vinegar add 
a quarter of a pound of iron-rust, let it 
stand for a week; then add a pound sf 
dry lamp-black, and three quarters Of a 
pound of copperas; stir it up for a 
oouple of days. Lay five or six coats 
on the gun, &c., with a sponge* allowing 
it to dry well between each. Polish 
with linseed oil and soft woollen rag; 
and it wjU look like ebony 

870. Paper and P archvent. Mm 
—1, it green with the verdigris 

stain given below, and brush over with 
a solution of two ounces to 


: the pint—till it becomes blue. 2. Use 
J the blue stain for Wood. 

371. Green aud ited—The same as faf 
wood. 

872. Orange .—Brush over with a tinc¬ 
ture oftvfmerie, formed by infusing afi 
ounce of the root in a pint of spirit of 
wine; let this dry, ana give Rnother 
coat of pearl-ash solution, made by dis¬ 
solving two ounces of the sak in a quart 
of water. 

878. Purple. —1. Brush over with the 
expressed juice of ripe privet berries. 
2. The same as for wood. 

874. YeUm. —1. Brush over with 
tincture of turmeric. 2. Add anattoor 
dragon's-blood to the tincture of tur¬ 
meric, and brush over as usual. 

375. Wood. Black. —1. Drop a little 
sulphuric add into a smaH quantity of 
water, brush over the wood and hold to 
the fire; it will be a fine black, and re¬ 
ceive a good polish. 2. Take half a 
gallon of vinegar, an ounce of bruised 
nut-galls, of logwood chips and cop¬ 
peras each half a pound—boil well; 
add half an ounce of the tincture of 
sesquichJoride of iron, formerly called 
the muriated tincture, and brush on 
hot. 3. Use the Btain given for ships’ 
guns. 4. Ta^e half a gallon of vinegar, 
half a pound of dry lamp-black, and 
three pounds of iron-rust sifted. Mix, 
and let stand for a week. Lay three 
coats of this on hot, and then rub with 
linseed oil, and you will have a fine 
deep black. 5. Add to the above stain 
an ounce of nut-galls, half a pound of 
logwood chips, nni a quarter of a pound 
of copperas; lay on three coats, oil 
well, and you will have a blade stain 
that will stand any kind of weather, 
and one that is well suited for ships’ 
oambings, &c. 6. Take e pound of log- * 
wood amps, a quarter of a (pound of 
Brasil wood, and bod for an hour and 
a half in a-gallon of water. Brush the 
wood several tiraea with tin’s decoction 
while hot. Make a decoction of nut* 
galls bysfixnmering gently for three or 1 
four days a quarter of a pound of the 
galls in two quarts of water fgive the 
weed throe com** of tills, mid white wof- 
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lay era a solution s ndphe t s of-iron 
(two ounces to a quart), sad whan dry 
oil or varnish. 7. Give three coats with 
a solution of copper filings in qa mdbrtfo, 


and repeatedly -brush everferith the 
logwood decoction, until the greenness 
of the copper is destroyed. 8. Bril 
half a pound of lo|^(m elups in two 
quarts of water, add an e&nee of pearl- 
ash, and apply hot with abrush, Then 
take two quarts of the logwood define- 
tionj end half an ounce of verdigris, 
and the same of copperas; strain, and 
throw in half a pound of iron rush 
Brush the work wall witii this, and oil. 

876. Blue. —1. Dissolve copper filings 
in aquafortis, brush the wood with it, 
and then go over the work with h hot 
solution of pearl-ash {two ounces to a 
pint of water)/, till it assumes a per¬ 
fectly blue colour. 2. Boil a pound of 
indigo, two pounds of wood, and three 
ounces of alum in a gallon of water ; 
brush well over until thoroughly 
stained. 

877. In imitation of Botany-Bay 
Wuod .—Boil half a pound of French 
berries (the unripe berries of the 
rhantnus infectoriue), in two -quarts of 
water till of a deep yellow, and while 
boiling hot give two or three coats to 
the work. If a deeper colour is de¬ 
sired, give a coat of logwood decoction 
over the yellow.* When nearly dry, 
form the grain with No. 8 Hack ttain, 
used hot, and when dry rust and var¬ 
nish. 

878. Gwen. — Dissolve verdigris in 
vinegar, and brush over with the hot 
solution until of a proper colour. 

879. MahoganyColour. — Bark. l.Boil 
half a pound of madder and twoounees 
of logwood chips in a gallon of water, 
and brush yell over while hot; when 
dry, go over the whole with peari-ash 
solution, two drachma to toe quart. 
2. Put two ounces «f dro^a's-blood, 
bruised, into & quart of oil of turpen¬ 
tine; let the bottle stand In a jpprm 
place, shake frequently, and, when fits- 
solved, steeptite.worit intbe mixture. 

880. Light Red ifotsw^-^-Boil half a 
pound of madder and a quarter of a 


pound of fustic in a gdttrii' '•efwater * 
brush over ike Work rimboilirighet* 
until property stained. 2. The surface 
of the work being quite smooth* brush 
over with awtak solution of aquafortis, 
half ah ounce to the pint, end then 
finish with the following:—Put four 
ounces and a half of dragon’s-blood 
and an ounce Of soda, both well braked, 
to three pints of spirit of wine, let it 
stand in a warm place,shake frequently, 
stain, and lay On with a soft brush, 
repeating until of a proper colour; po¬ 
lish with linseed oil or varnish. 

881. Purple .—Brush the work seve¬ 
ral times with the logwood decoction 
used for No. 6 Mack, and when dry 
give a coat of pearl-ash solution, one 
drachm to a quart, taking care to lay* 
it on evenly. 

882/ Red. —1, Boil a pound of Brazil 
wood and enounce of pearl-ash in agsllon 
of water, and while hot brash over the 
work until of a proper colour. Dis¬ 
solve two ounces of alum in a quart of 
water, and brush the solution over the 
work before it dries. 2. Take a gallon 
of the above stain, add two more 
ounces of pearl-ash; use hot, and brush 
often with the alum solution. 8. Dae 
a cold infusion of archil, and brush 
over with the pearl-ash solution used 
for No. 1 dark mahogany. 

888. In imitation of Rosewood. —1. 
Boil half a pound of logwood in three 
pints of water till it is of a very dark 
red, add half an ounce of salt of tartar; 
stain the work with the liquor while 
boiling hot, giving three coats; then 
witii a painters graining brush, form 
streaks with No. 8 black risen; let dry, 
and varnish. '2. Brush over with the 
logwood decoction used for No. 6 black, 
threw or four times; put half a pound 
of iron filings Into two quarts of vine¬ 
gar; then with * graining brush or 
cane, braised at the eod^eppiy the iron- 
filing solution in the form required, 
andpriish with been-waa and turpen- 
ti&e»w3ien dry, or varnish. 

884. ' Tdlwr^l. Brash over with the 
tincture of turmeric. 2. Warm the wo rk, 
and brush over witii weak aquafortis, 
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thbjkh<$d firA Varnish or oil 

'' OP WJ^tS.-Mr. Law- 

of St, Bartholomew's, 
sayvfciij easiest Way to .get rid of warts 
Id to pare off tfid thiekaned skin which 
coversthe prominent wart; fctrt.it off "by 
successive layers; shave it till you come 
to 'thO surface of the skin, and till you 
draw blood in two or three place*. 
'When you have thus denuded the sur- 
fefc&’oftho skin, rub tiie port thoroughly 
ovkr w^th lunar caustic, and one effect¬ 
ive operation of this kind will generally 
destroy the wart; if not, you cut off the 
black spot which has been occasioned 
by the caustic, and apply it again; or 
you may apply acetic acid, and thus you 
will get lid of tk 

880. TO REMOTE FRECKLES.— 
Dissolve, in half an ounce of letnon- 
juice, one ounoe of Venice soap, and add 
a quarter of an ounce each, of oil of 
biller almonds, and deliquated oil of 
tartar, Place this mixture in the sun 
till It acquires the consistency of oint- 
mehfc. When to this state add three 
drops of the off of rhodium, and kfep it 
use. Apply it to the face and hands 
in the manner following: Wash the 
parts at night with elder-flower water, 
'then anoint with the ointment. In the 
morning cleanse the skin from its oily 
adhesion by washing it copiously in 
rose-water. 

m. DIRECTIONS FOR PUTTING 
ON GUTTA PERCHA SOLES.—Dry 
the hid >olu and rough it well with a 
raip, after wiiich, put on a thin coat of 
warm solution With the finger, rub it 
Well in: tot it dry, then hold, it to the 
fire, ana, whilst warm, put os a second 
coat of solution thicker than the first, 
let it dry. Then take the gather p-rcha 
sole, and put it in hot water anal it is 
soft j/’take it out/Wipe it, andkoldthe 
soleiUone hand and tfah^ahia in Hie 
other to toe fine, and they will became 
' iiliky; imUiediateiy lay the able on, 
at the toe, and proceed gra¬ 
dually. ’In lufff an , hour, take a knife 
and pare it. the solution should be 
warmed by putting os much as you 


want to use fh a cup, and placing it in 
hot water, taking care that no water 
mixes with the solution. , 

• 088. COD OVER OIL.—Cod ljver 
off is neither more nor less than cod-oil 
clarified; and consequently two-thirds 
of its medicinal Qualities am abstracted 
thereby. Cod-oil can be purchased pure 
at any wholesale oil warehouse, at apput 
one-tadrtieti. pri of the price charged 
for the so-called cod-liver off. Many 
persons who have used cod-oil pure, as 
imported, have found it to answer^uyeh 
better than the cod-liver oil purchased 
of a druggist. The best vehicle for 
taking cod-liver oil in is new milk, and 
the disagreeable flavour of the drug Can 
easily be covered by the addition of one 
drocnm of orange-peel to every eight 
ounces of the oil. 

389. TO BOTTLE FRUITS.—Bum 
a match in a bottle to exhaust atl air, 
then place in the fruit to be preserved, 
quite dry, and without blemish; sprinkle 
Rugar between each layer, put in the 
bung, and tie bladder over, setting the 
bottles bung downwards, in a large 
stew-pan- of cold water, with bay be¬ 
tween to prevent breaking. When the 
skin is just mucking, take them out. 
All preserves require exclusion from the 
air; place a piece of paper dipped in 
sweet oil overthe top of the fruit ;pre- 
pftre thin paper, Immersed in gum- 
water, and, while wet, press it oyer and 
around the top.of the jar; as it drib$, it 
will become quite firm and tight. 

890. TO CLEAN”CANE-BOTTOM 
CHAIRS.—Turn up the chair bottom, 
Ac., and with hot Water and a spopge 
wash the cane-work well, so that it may 
become completely soaked. Should it 
be very dirty you must add soap. Let 
it dry in the open air, if possible, ojf iu 
a place where there is a thorough 
draught, and it will become as tight and 
firm as when now, providing that it has 
hat been broken. ’ . ', 

* m« TEETHING.—Young children 
wTOW'Cuttiflg their first' set'of v |s«th 
often suffer severe constituting dis¬ 
turbance. At first there is restlessjaess 
. and peevishness, with slight fever, but 
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not unfrcquently these, ore followed by J 
* convulsive flt% m thty are commonly 1 
nailed, which append on the brain be¬ 
coming irritated; *OT sometimes under 
this condition l%o child is either cut off 
suddenly, or the foundation of serious 
mischief to the brain is laid. The 
remedy, or rather the safeguard, Rgninat 
these frightful consequences is toning, 
safe, and almost certain* and oonsists 
merely in lancing the gum covering the,, 
tooth which is making its way through. 
When teething is about it may be known 
by the spittle constantly drivelling 
from the mouth And wetting the frock. 
The child has its fingers often in Ha 
mouth, and bites hard any substance 
it can get hold of. If the gums be 
ciuefully looked at, the part where the 
tooth xs prossiug up is swollen end 
redder then usual; and if the finger be 
pressed on it the child shrinks and enra, 
showing tliat the gum is tender. When 
these symptoms occur, the gum should 
he lanced, and sometimes the tooth 
comes through the next day, if near the 
surfdco; but if not ho fur advanced the 
cut heals and a scar forms, which is 
thought by some objectionable, ns 
rendering the passage of the tooth more 
difficult. This, however, is untrue, for 
the scar will give way much moie 
easily than the uncut gum. If the 
tooth do not oome through after two 
or three days, the landing may be re¬ 
peated ; ( and this is more especially 
needed if the child m very fractious, 
aud seem in much pain. Lancing the 
gums is further advantageous, because 
it empties the inflamed part of its 
blood, and so relieves the pain and 
inflammation. The relief children ex¬ 
perience in the course of two Or three 
hours fiom the operation is often very 
remarkable, as they almost immediately 
become lively and cheerful. 

m- TO MAKE BRITISH ANCHO¬ 
VIES. - To a peck of sprats put two 
pounds of salt, three ounces Of hay salt, 
ope pound of saltpetre, two iunegs of 
pruntlla, and a few grams of cochineal; 
noupd them aU in a mortar, then put 
Into a stope pan or anchovy-barrel, first 


a layer of sprats, and tfcpn « of the 
compound, and so un alternately io the 
top. Praia them down hsf®|, covn 
them close for six months, m they 
wijPt be fit for use, and wQ3 readily pro¬ 
duce a most excellent flavoured sauce. 
A large trade is done in this article, 
mpmtSjjif for making anchovy paste or 
sauce, when a little more colouring is 
added. 

m EYELASHES. — The mode 
adopted by the beauties of the East to 
increase the length and strength of 
their eyelashes is simply to clip the 
split ends with a pair of scissors about 
onee a month. Mothers perform the 
operation on their children, both male 
and female, when they are mere infants, 
watching the opportunity whilst they 
sleep; the practice never fails to produce 
the desired effect We recommend it 
to the attention of our fair readers, as a 
safe and innocent means of enhancing 
the charms which so many of them, no 
doubt, already possess. 

384. APPLE MARMALADE.—Peel 
and core two pounds sub-acid apples 
and put them in an enamelled saucepan 
with ouo pint of sweet cider, or h.uf a 
pint of pure wine, and one pound of 
crushed sugar, and cook them by a 
gentle neat three hours, or longer, until 
the fruit is very soft, and then squeeze 
it first through a colander ana then 
through a sieve. If not sufficiently 
sweet, add powdered sugar to Buit your 
taste, and put away h* jars made air¬ 
tight by a piece of wet bladder. It is 
delicious when eatenwith milk, and still 
better with cream. 

890, CHEAP FUEL.—One bushel of 
small opal or sawdust, or both mixed 
together, two bushels of sand, one 
bushel and a half of day. Let these 
be mixed together with common water, 
like ordinary mortar; the more they 
are stirred and mixed together the 
better; then make them into balls, or 
with a small mould make than in the 
shape of bricks, pile them in a dry 
places and when they are bard and suf¬ 
ficiently dry, they may be used, A 
firrsjfuiuot he lighted with them, trot 
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antotocfireto quitelighted, put them 
CpfelriM wife*«ui or Wo to front, 
will he found. Id keep up a 
Stoong* ftreto*a«$ &** bT the com- 

^I^MEBTJG TOAST. - Ladies 
ere to the habit (tod a Most lauda¬ 
to* And Wtofejrtlble habit it is) of 
ma k ing Aarawtie bread, cake, Ac., ate 
informed that they can easily manu* 
feature their own yeast by attending to 
the following directions:— Boil one 
pound of good Sour, a quarter of a 
pound of brown sugar, tod a little salt, 
m two gallons of water, for one hour. 
When milk warm, bottle it, and cork it 
close. It will be fit for use in twenty* 
four boon. One pint of this yeast wul 
make lSIbs. of bread. 

897. COLD PARTRIDGE PIE.— 
Bone partridges, the number according 
to the size the pie is wanted, make 
some good force, and fill the partridges 
with it; put a whole raw truffle In each 
partridge (let the' truffle be peeled), 
raise the pie, lay a few slices of veal in 
tbs botgtun, tod a thick layer of force; 
toGn tip partridges, and four truffles to 
each partridge; then cover the par¬ 
tridges and truffles over with sheets of 
bacon] oover the pie in and finish it It 
will tabs four hours baking. Cut two 
pounds of lean ham (if eight partridges 
are in the pie) into very thin slices, put 
It in a stewpto along With the bones 
tod giblets of the partridge*), tod any 
other loose giblets that are at baud, an 
old fowl a faggot of thyme and parsley, 
0 ]jttle 7 m«ee, and about twenty-four 
shalots; add about ft pint of stock. 
Set the etewmm. on a stove to draw 
down for half to hour, then pat three 
quarts of good stock; let it boil for 
two bouts, then strain it«o$] and reduce 
the liquid to one pint; add sherry wine 

S it, and putiasiaa till the pie is baked, 
ben the pie baa been out of the oven 
half an hour, bod what was strained 
fetor#* bones, fea-df the partridges, 
toSTfedfeitttofeepis. Debit stand 
for Gterty fe to feto r * before It Is eaten* 
—N.B. Do not take toy of the fet from 
tosffy tofo*tfr*tott preserves it. A 


pie made to this manner will be eatable 
for three months after it is cut; to short, 
it uwtoot spoil to any reasonable time. 
All cold pies are made to this manner. 
Either poultry or game that is put into 
a raised crust, and intended not to be 
eaten until cold, should be boned, and 
thejliquor that is to fill up the pie 
made from the bones, Ac. 

898. TO EXTINGUISH A FIRE 
IN A CHIMNEY. — So many serious 
.fires have been caused by chimneys 
catching fire, and not being quickly ex¬ 
tinguished, that toe following method 
of doing this should be made generally 
known.—Throw some powdered brim¬ 
stone on the fire in the grate, or ignite 
some otftoe hob, and then put s board 
or something to toe front of toe fire¬ 
place, to prevent the fumes descending 
into the room. The vapour of .the 
brimstone ascending toe chimney, will 
then effectually extinguish the soot on 
fire. (See 28.) 

899. SUPERFLUOUS HAIR.—Any 
remedy is doubtful; many of those 
commonly used are dangerous. The 
safest plan is as follows:—The hairs 
should be persevenngiy plucked up by 
the roots, and the'bkm, having been 
washed twice a day with warm soft 
water, without soap, should be treated 
with the following wash, commonly 
called UELK ox hoses. — Beat four ounces 
of sweet almonds to a mortar, and add 
half an ounce of white sugar during 
toe process; reance toe whole to a 
paste by pounding; then add, in small 
quantities at a time, eight ounces of 
rose water. The emulsion thus formed, 
should be strained through a fine 
doth, and toe residua again pounded, 
while toe attained fluid should be 
bottled to a large stopped vial. To toe 
pasty mass in the mortar add half an 
ounce* of sugar, wad eight ounces of 
ruse water, and strain .again. This pro¬ 
cess must be repeated three tones. To 
toe thirty-two ounces of fluid, add 
twwrty grains of the bichloride of 
, mercury, dissolved to two ounces of 
alcohol, and shake the mixture for five 
minutes. -The fluid should be applied 
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with ft towel, immediately after wash¬ 
ing, and the skis gently rubbed with a 
<U y cloth till peffisUy dry. Wilson, in 
bis work on Htoj&y Skua, writes as 
follows:—“Substances are sold by the 
perfumers called depilatories, whioh are 
represented as having the power of re 
moving hair. But the hair is not de¬ 
stroyed by these means, the root and 
that part of the shaft implanted with¬ 
in the skin still remain, and are ready 
to shoot up with increased vigour as. 
soon «xs the depilatory is withdiawn. 
The effect of the depilatory is the same, 
in thin respect, as that of a razor, and 
the latter is, unquestionably, the better 
remedy. It must not, however, be 
imagined that depilatories afefaegative 
zemudica, and that, if they do no per¬ 
manent good, they are, at least, harm¬ 
less; that is not the foot; they ore 
violent irritants, and require to be used 
with tho utmost caution. ***** 
After a'l, the safest depilatory is a pair 
of tweezers aud patience." ■ 

400. DISINFECTING LIQUID —In 
a wii.o bottle of cold water, dissolve two 
ounces acetate of lead, (sugar of lead;) 
and then add two (fluid) ounces of 
strong nitnc acid (aquafortis). Shake 
the mixture and it will be ready for 
use.—A very small quantity of tho 
liquid, in its strongest form, should be 
used for cleansing all kinds of chamber 
utensils. For removing offensive 
odours, clean clotjia thoroughly 
m opened with the liquid, diluted with 
cuht or ten parts of water, should be 
suspended at various parts of the 
i oom—In this case the offensive and 
deleterious (pises ore neutralized by 
chemical action. Fumigation in the 
usual way is only the substitution of 
one odour for another. In using the 
abo\ o, or any other disinfectant, let it 
never be forgotten that frtth air —and 
plenty of it, is cheaper and moie 
i ffcctive than any other material. 

401. CLEANLINESS. —“I have 
more than once expi eased my conviction 
that the humanizing influence of habits 
of cleanliness and of those decent obser¬ 
vations whioh imply self-respect—the 
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spast for others—has ntfwr tyfaib ‘Suffi¬ 
ciently acted on. A dean; faeejh/ efrt frail" 
ordered house exercises over ifafafafaee 
a moral no less than a physical fa tfftflifeA 
and has a diradt tendency to make the 
members of a family sober, peaceable, and 
considerate ofthe fadings and happiness 
of each other; nor is it difficult to 
trace a connexion between habitual 
feelings of this sort and the formation 
of habits of respect for property, far 
the laws in general, and eveu for those 
higher duties and obligations the observ¬ 
ance of which no laws can enforce"— 
Dr. SottihtDood Smith. {See 231.) 

402. DYEING.—The filaments from 
whioh stuffs of all kinds are fabricated, 
are derived cither fiom the animal or 
vegetable'kingdom. We recognise the 
former by the property they possess of 
liberating ammonia on being treated 
with potass ; while the latter afford a 
liquor having an acid reaction under 
the <same ti outwent. Tho animal king¬ 
dom furnishes three varieties — silk, 
wool, and the ful's, &c., of various am 
male; the vegetable kingdom also three 
—flax, hemp, and cotton; all of -which 
require certain preliminary prepara¬ 
tions to render them fit far the dyer, 
which do not eome within our province, 
our space only admitting of a rapid 
glance at the production of the various 
colours. 

403. General Observations.—T he 
various shades produced by colouring 
nutters may be classed in one or other 
of the following groups :— 

1. Bines ) 

2. Reds > Simple. 

8. Yellows J 

4. Violets ) 

8 . Orange colours yjhnaiy. 

0. Greens J 

7 .‘Compound odours) 

A Black. j T * rmrv ' 

Some colours adhere at once to the 
stuff, and are called tubttanttal cohort; 
while others require that the material 
to be dyed should undergo some pre¬ 
vious preparation in order to render it 
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permaafash' The substances used to 
Sxtheeofourmg matters are called 
'<notdcM$, which should possess four 
qualifications wT,They should possess 
as equal affinity - lor the fibre of the 
material and the colouring matter. 
2. They should be incapable of injuring 
or destroying either by prolonged 
action. 3. They should form, -with 
the colour, a compound capable of 
resisting the action of air and water. 
4. They should be capable of readily 
conforming to the various operations of 
the dyer. 

404. The Mordants. — For the 
reasons just given, the acetate or tar¬ 
trate of iron is preferable to the sul¬ 
phate; and the acetate or tartrate of 
alumina to alum. 

405. For reds, yellows , greens, and 
pimb^—Aluminous mordants are to be 
used. 

406. For blacks, browns, puces, and 
violets. —'The acetate or tartrate of iron 
must be employed. 

- 407. For scarlets, use a tin mordant, 
made by dissolving m strong nitric acid 
cue-eighth of its weight of sal-ammoniac; 

■ then adding by degrees one-eighth of its 
weight of tin, and diluting thq solution 
with one-fourth of its weight of water. 

408. Caltco, Lutsk, and Muslin. 
Mue. —-Wash well to remove dressing, 
and dry; then dip in a strong rotation 
of sulphate of indigo—partly saturated 
with potash—and hang up. Dry a 
piece to see if the colour is deep enough, 
if not, dip again. 

409. Sascon Mac .—Boil the article in 
alum, mid then dip in a strong solution 
of cheroic blue. 

410. Fuff. —Boil an, OuQOe of anatto 
in three quarts of add two ounces 
of potash, stir w|D, and put in the 
calico while boiling, and stir well for 
five minutes ; remove and plunge into 

Isold pump water, hang up the articles 
v»$fcho^t wringing; and when almost 
"Sf, fold. 

4H. J*w*A—Immerse in the acetate 
of alumina mordant, and then in the 
colouring matter of a pink saucer. 

412. Sven.—Boil the article in an 


alum mordant, and then in a solution 
of indigo mixed with any of the yellow 
dyes, until the proper colour is ob¬ 
tained. * 

413. Tdlow.—^., 1 Cut potatoe tops 
when in flower, and express the juice * 
Steep articles th this for forty-eight 
hours* 2* Dip in a strong solution of 
w&d after bailing in an aluminous mor¬ 
dant Turmeric, fustic, anatto, &c., 
will answer the same as weld. 

414. Cloth. Black. —Impregnate the 
material with the acetate of iron mor ■ 
dent, and then boil in a decoction of 
madder and logwood: 

415. Madder red. —Boil the cloth in 
a weakgyotation of pearl-ash—an ounce 
to a gallon of water—wash, dry, and 
then steep in a decoction of bruised 
uutgalls. After drying, it is to bo 
stepped twice in warm atam water, then 
dried and boiled in a decoction made 
of three quarters of a pound of madder 
to every pound of the article. Jt should 
then be taken out and dried, and 
steeped in a second bath in the same 
manner. When dyed, the articles 
should be washed in warm soap and 
water, to remove a dun-coloured matter 
given out by the madder. 

416. Scarlet. —Three quarters of a pint 
of a tin mordant, made by dissolving 
three pounds of tin in sixty pounds of 
hydrochloric acid, Is added to overy 
poiind of lac jiye, and digested for six 
hours. To dye twenty-five pounds of 
cloth, a tin, bmL|K^f^yen *y4vc gallons 
.capiK^Jrfilled nearly full 
'with water, and a fire kindled under it. 
■^jflbeu the heat is 160 dog. Fahr., half a 
‘ handful of bran and two ounces of tin 
mordant are to be thrown into it. The 
froth which arises is skimmed off, the 
liquor is made to boil, and two pounds 
and three quarters of lac dye, previously 
mixed with a pound and three quarters 
of the solvent, and fourteen ounces of 
the tin soivdnt are added. Immediately 
afterwards two pounds and three quar¬ 
ters of tartar, and a pound of ground 
sumach, both tied up in a’ linen bag, 
are to be added and suspended in the 
bath for five minutes. The fire being 
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withdrawn, five gallons of *oold water, 
and two pints and three quarters ©f tin 
mordant being poured into the bath, 
the doth' is immersed in it The fire 
is then replaced, and the liquid made 
to boil rapidly for an hour, when the 
cloth is removed and washed in pure 
wfttor* 

417. Yellow .—Use No. ,2. for calico. 
Quercitron and weld produce a solid 
yellow; fustic, a very brilliant tint; 
white turmeric yields.a leiw solid yellow. 

418. Feathers. Black. — Use the 
same as for cloth. 

419. Blue .—Every Bhade may be 
given by indigo—-or'dip in silk dye. 

420. Crimson.' — Dip in acetate of 
alumina mordant, then in a boumg-hot 
decoction of Brazil wood—and, last of 
ail, pass through a bath of cudbear. 

421. Pink, or Rose colour , is given 
by safflower and lemon juice. 

422. j Deep red. —Proceed as for crim¬ 
son, omitting the cudbear bath. 

423. Yellow. —Mordant with ‘acetate 
of alumina, and dip in a bath of tur¬ 
meric, or weld. 

424. Hair. Black .—As the object 
in view is simply to dye the hair with¬ 
out tinging the skin, the following will 
bo found the best:—Take ©qua] parts 
of litharge and lime; mis well, and 
form into a paste with water, if a black 
is desired; with milk, if brown. Clean 
the head with a small-tocth comb, and 
then well wash the hair vrith soda and 
water to free it from grease; then lay 
on the paste pretty thick, and cover the 

* head with oil-skin, or a cabbage-leaf: 
after which go to bed. Next morning 
the powder should be carefully brushed 
away, and the hair oiled. (5^ 270,271.) 

425. Leather. Black, —Use .No. 4 
Black stain, and polish with «L 

426. Gloves, Nankeen,- -Steep saffron 
in boiling hot soft water for about 
twelve hours; sew up the tops of the 
gloves, to prevent the dye stalling the 
insides, wet them over with .* sponge 
dipped in the liquid. A tswcupful, of 
dye will do a pair of gloves, 

427. Gloves, Purple.—^ Botlfour ounces 
©f logwood, and two ounces of roohe 


alum, m three pints of soft~wtter, liU 
half wasted; strain, andletlteoah 
Sewupthe tops, go over the astride* 
with* a brush or sponge twice ;tbcn 
rah off the loose aye with a coarse 
cloth. .Bea,t up the white of an egg, 
and rub it over the leather with a 
sponge. Vinegar willremove the stain 
from the hands. 

428. Silk. Black —Use the same aS 
for cloth, but blackdyeing is difficult. 

429. Blue. — 1 . Wash quite clean, rinse 
well, and then dip. in a hot solution of 
sulphate of iron, after a short time 
take it out and rinse again. Have ready 
in another vessel a hot solution of 
prusaiate of potash, to which a small 
quantity of sulphuric add has been 
added. Dip the silk in this liquid; on 
removal rinse in clean water, and ex¬ 
pose to the air to dry. 2. Wash well, 
rinse, wring out, and then dipin the 
following:—Boil a pound of indigo, 
two pounds of wood, and three ounces 
of alum in a gallon of water.. When 
the silk is of a proper colour, remove, 
rinse, and dry. 

430. Carnation. —Boil two gallons of 
wheat and an ounce of alum in fuqr 
gallons of water, strain through a fine 
sieve; dissolve half a pound more of 
alum and white tartar; add three 
pounds of madder, then put in the silk 
at a moderate heat. 

431. Madder Red. —Use the dye for 
cloth. 

482, Yellow. —Take clear wheat bran 
liquor fifteen pounds, in which dissolve 
three quarters of a pound of alum; 
boil the silk in this for two hours, and 
afterwards take half a pound of weld, 
and boil it rill the colour is g^od. 
Nitre used with alum and water in tue 
first boiling fixes the colour. 

433. Wool. Blue. —Boil in a de¬ 
coction of logwood* and sulphate or 
acetate of copper. 

404. Brown .—Steep in an infusion 
of green walnut-peels. 

400. DroA—Impregnate with brown 
oxide of iron, aadthen dip in a bath of 
quercitron bark. If sumach is added, 
it will make the colour a dark brown. 
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486. Green. —First imbue with the 
blue, and then with the yellow dye. 

487. Orange. —Dye first with the red 
• dye for cloth, and then with a yellow, 

438* -Reck—Take four and a. half 
pounds of cream of tartar, four and a 
quarter pounds of alum; boil the wool 
gently for two hours; let it cool, and 
wash the following day in pure water, 
Infuse twelve pouuds of madder fog; 
half an hour with a pound of chloride 
of tin in lukewarm water, filter through 
canvas, remove the dye from the can" 
was, and put in the bath, which is to be 
heated to 100 deg, Fahr.; add two 
ounces of aluminous mordant, put the 
wool in, and raise to boiling heat, lie- 
move the wool, wash, and soak for a 
quarter of an hour in a solution of 
White soap in water. 

439. Yellow. —Dye with that used for 

calico, &c. ■ ■ 

440. CALFS HEAD PTE.—Boil the 
head an hour and a half, or rather more. 
After dining from it, cut the remaining 
meat, off in slices. Boil the bones in a 
little of the liquor for three hours; 
then strain it off, and let it remain till 
next day; then take off the fiat. To 
ihahc the Pie. —Boil two eggs 'for five 
minutes; let them get cold, then lay 
them in slices at the bottom of a pie- 
dish, and put alternate layers of meat 
and jelly, with pepper and chopped 
lemon also alternately, till the dish is 
full; cover with a crust and bake & 
Next day turn the pie out upside 
down. , 

441. CARPETS. ^-If the comer of a 

carpet gets loose and prevents the door 
opening, or trips every one tip that 
enters the room, nail it down at once. 
A dog’s-eared carpet marks the sloven 
as well as the dic>g’«*ejared book.. An 
English gentleman, travelling some 
years ago in Ireland, took a hammer 
Und tacks with him, because he found 
dog’s-eared carpets at all the inns 
where fee rested. At one of these inns 
he talked dawn the carpet which, as 
nsdsf> loose ne&r the door, and 

soon. jfterwaw^jiung for his dinner* I 
While the carpet’ Was loose the door j 


could not be opened without a bard 
push; so when the waiter oarae up, he 
just unlatched the door, and then going 
bask „(» couple of yards, he rushed 
against it, as his habit was, with- s 
suddea ; spring to force it . open. But 
the wrinkles of. the carpet were no 
longer there to stop it, and not meet* 
ing with the expected resistance,, the 
unfortunate waiter fell full sprawl into 
the room. It hod never entered his 
head that so much trouble might be 
saved by means of a hammer and half- 
■ardoaen tacks, until his fall taught him 
that make-Bhifl is a very unprofitable 
kind of shift. There are a good many 
houses in England where a similar 
practical lesson might be of service,-^ 
House Furni&hing. . 

442. MINCE MEAT.—Take seven 
pounds of currants well picked and 
cleaned; of finely chopped beef suet, 
the lean of a sirloin of beef minced raw, 
and finely chopped apples (Kentish or 
Golden Pippins), each three and a half 
pounds; citron, lemon peel, and orange 
peel cut small, each half a pound; fine 
moist sugar, two pounds; mixed spice, 
enounce; the rind of four lemons and 
four Soville oranges; mix well, and put 
in a deep pan. Mix a bottle of brandy 
and white wine, the juice of the lemons 
and oranges that have been grated, to¬ 
gether in a basin j pour half over, and 
press down tight with the hand, then 
add the other half and cover closely. 
Some families make, one year to use 
the next. 

443. ELEGANT BREAD PAD¬ 
DING.—Take light white bread, and 
cut* in thin slices. Put into a pudding- 
shape a layer of any sort of preserve, 
then a slice of bread, and repeat until 
the mould is almost full. Pour over 
all a pint of warm milk, in which four 
beaten eggs have been mixed; cover 
the mould with a piece of linen, place 
it in a saucepan with a little boiling 
water, let it boil twenty minutes, .and 
serve with pudding sauce. 

444,,CRAB, MOCK.—Take any re¬ 
quired quantity of good fat mellow 
cheese, pound it well in a mortar,. 
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incorporating made mustard, salad oil, 
vinegar, pepper (cayenne is the best), 
and salt sufficient to season Sind readsp 
it about the coturist«ce of the cream of 
a crab. Add and mix well half a pint 
or more of pickled shrimps, and serve 
in a crab-shell, or on a dush, garnished 
with slices of lemon. 

445. CURRIED BEEF, MADRAS 
WAY.*—Take about two Ounces of but* 
ter, and place it in a saucepan, with 
tw o small onions out up into slices, and 
let them fry until they are a light 
brown; then add a table-spoonful and 
a half of curry powder, and mix it up 
well. Now put in the beef out into 
pieoea about an inch square; pour in 
from a quarter to a third of a pint of 
milk, and let it simmer for thirty 
minutes; then take*it off, and plaoe it 
in a dish, with a little lemon juice. 
Whilst cooking stir constantly, to pre¬ 
vent it burning. Send to table with a 
wall of mashed potatoes or boiled rice 
lound it It greatly improves any 
curry to add with the milk a quarter 
of a cocoa-nut, aerapod very small, and 
squeezed through muslin with a little 
water; this softens the taste of the 
curry, and, indeed, no curry should be 
made without it. 

446. CHOICE OF FRIENDS.—We 
should ever have it fixed in our me¬ 
mories, that by tke character of those 
whom we choose for our friends, our 
own is likely to be formed, and will 
certainly be judged of by the world. 
We ought, tlierefoie, to be slow and 
cautious in contracting intimacy; but 
when a virtuous friendship is once es¬ 
tablished, we must ever consider it 
as a sacied engagement.— Dr. Blair. 

447. STRASBURG POTTED MEAT. 
—Take a pound and a half of the rump 
of beef, cut into dice, and put it in an 
earthen jar, with a quarter of a pound 
of butter at the bottom, tie the jar 
close up with paper, and set over a pot 
to boil: when nearly done, add cloves, 
maoe, allspice, nutmeg, salt, and cayenne 
pepper to taste; then boil tall tender, 
and let it get cold. Pound the meat, 
with four anchovies washed and boned; 


add a quarter of a pound of oifod butter, 
work it well together with* the gravy, 
warm a little, and add cochineal ts 
colour. Then press into small pots, 
and pour melted mutton suet over tbs 
top of ea«(h. 

448. HAMfy TONGUES, Ac., GLAZ- 
TNG FOR*—Boil a shin of beef twelve 
hours in eight or ten quarts of water; 
draw the gravy from a knuckle of void 
in the same manner; put the same 
herbs and spioes as if for aoup, and add 
the whole to the shin of beef It must 
be boiled till reduced to a quart It 
will keep good for a year; and when 
wanted for use, warm a little; and 
spread over the ham, tongue; Ac., with 
a feather. 

449. * BOLOGNA SAUSAGES. — 
Take equal quantities of bacon, fat and 
lean, beef Veal, pork, and beef suet; 
chop them Bmall, season with pepper, 
salt, Ac., sweet herbs, and sage rubbed 
fine. Have a well-washed intestine, fill, 
and prick it; boil gently for an hour, 
and lay on straw to dry. They may be 
smoked the same as hams. 

450. FRUIT STAINS IN LINEN. 
—To remove thorn, rub the part on 
each side with ydlow soap, than tie up 
a piece of pearlash in the doth, Ac,, 
and soak well m hot water, or boil; 
afterwards expose the stained part to 
the sun and air until removed. 

451. PRESERVING THE COLOUR 
OF DRESSES.—The colours of merinos, 
mousaeline-de-laines, ginghams,chintses, 
printed lawns, Ac., may be preserved 
by using water that is only milk-warm; 
making a lather with white soap, before 
you put in die dress, instead of rubbing 
it on the material; and stirring into a 
first and seoond tub of water a large 
tablespoonful of ox-gall. The gall can 
be obtained from &e butcher, and a 
bottle of it should always be kept in 
every house. No coloured articles 
should be allowed to remain long in the 
water. They must be washed fiat, and 
then rinsed through two cold waters. 
Into each rinsing water, stir a teaspoon* 
fill of vinegar, which will help to 
brighten the colours; and after rinsing; 
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hang them out immediately. Whan |* tract, when it was agreed that the dowry 
ironing-dry (or etill a little damp), should be paid down, on the wedding* 
bring them in; have irons ready heated, day or soon after. On this occasion 
mi iron them at woe, m it injures the there was commonly a feast, at the 
colours to allow them to remain damp conclusion'of which the man gave to 
too long* or to sprinkle and roll them the woman* as a pledge* a ring, which 
up in a covering for ironing next day, she nut on the fourth finger of her left 
If they oaunpt be conveniently ironed hand, became it vrat believed that a nerve 
irossediately, let them hang till they reached thence to tit* hearty and a day 
are gutte dry; and then damp and fold was then named for the marriage, 
them on th 9 following daf, a quarter of (See 259,) 

an hour before ironing. The beet way 454. TO AVOID CATCHING) COLD. 


is not to do coloured dresses on the day 
of the general wash, but to give them a 
morning by themselves. They should 
only be undertaken in dear bright 
weather. If , allowed to freeze, the 
colours mil be irreparably injured. 
We need scarcely say that no opfoured 
articles should ever bo boiled or scalded. 
If you get from a shop a <gtfj) for testing 
the durability Of colours, give it a fair 
trial by washing it as above; after* 
wards* pinning it to the edge of a towel, 
and banging it to dry. Some colours 
(especially pinks and light-greens), 
though they may staud perfectly well 
in washing, will change as soon as a 
warm iron is applied to them; the pink 
turning purplish, and the green bluish. 
No coloured article should be smoothed 
with a hat iron, (See 27, 4 % 115.) 

452. SWEET BAGS FOB LINEN. 
—These may be composed of any mix¬ 
tures of the following articles:—flowers 
dried and pounded; powdered doves, 
mace, nutmeg, cinnamon; leaves — 
dried and pounded—of mint* balm* 
dragtm-wort, southern-wood, ground- 
ivy* laurel, hyssop* sweet marjoram, 
ongsnutn* rosemary; woods, such as 
cassia, juniper, rhodium, sandalwood, 
and row-wood; roots of angelica, zedo- 
i«y, orris; all the fragrant balsams; 
ambampria, muak, and cavai Theselatter 
should be carefully used on linen. 

458k WEDDINGH0NQS. —The cue- 
teas of wearing wedding-rings, appears 
te have taken, its rim among the 
Romans. Before the celebration of 
their nuptials, there was a meeting of 
friends «t the boose of the lady’s father, 
to Wole articles of the marriage con* 


—Accustom yourself to the use of 
sponging with cold water every morn¬ 
ing on first getting out of bed. It should 
be followed with a good deal of rub¬ 
bing with a wet towasL It has consider¬ 
able effect in giving tone to the skin* 
and maintaining a proper action in 
it, and thus proves a safeguard to the 
injurious influence of cold and sudden 
changes of temperature. Sir Astley 
Cooper said, “ The methods by which, 
I have preserved my own health are — 
temperance, early rising, and sponging 
the body every morning with cohl 
water, immediately after getting out 
of bed; & practice which I have adopted 
for thirty years without ever catching 
cold.” 

455. CLEANING JAPANNED 
WAJTEBS, UBNS* &a—Rub on with 
a sponge a little white soap and some 
lukewarm water* and wash the waiter or 
urn quite clean. Never use hot water, 
as it will cause the japan to scale off. 
Having wiped it dry, sprinkle a little 
flour over it; let it~rest a while, and 
then rub it with a soft dry doth, and 
finish with a silk handkerchief. If there 
ore white heat marks on the waiters, 
they will be difficult to remove. But 
yen may try rubbing them with a 
flannel dipped in sweet oil, and after¬ 
wards in Bpdrits of wine. Waiters and 
other articles of papier ntachj should 
be washed with & sponge and cold water, 
without soap, dredged with flour while 
damp; and after a while wiped off and 
then polished with a silk handkerchief!. 

455. CEBEMONIES.—All ceremo¬ 
nial are in themselves vary silly things; 
bat yet a man of the world should 
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know them. They are the outworks of ■ 
manners and decency, which toould be i 
too often broken in upon, if it were not 
for that defence wkigfcfceeMtbe enemy 
at a proper diataOOT. It as for that 
ieason I always treat fools and cex- 
combs with great ceremony, tame good- 
brocding not being a sufficient barrier*; 
against thorn. 

457. TO CLEAN LOOKING- 
GLASSES, MIRRORS, 5ml. —If they 
should bo hung so high that they can¬ 
not be conveniently reached, have a 
pab of steps to stand upon; but mind 
that they stand steady. Then taka a 
pfboe of soft sponge, well washed and 
cleaned from everything gritty, just dip 
it mto water and squeeze it out again*, 
and then dip it into some spirits of 
wine. Rub it over*the glass ; dust it 
over with some powder blue, or whiting 
sifted through muslin; rub it lightly 
end quickly off again, with a cloth; 
then take a clean cloth, and rub it well 
again, aud finish by rubbing it with a 
silk liaudkeivbief. If the gloss be very 
large, clean one half at a time, as other- 
vise tbo spirit of wine will dry bef >re 
it can be rubbed off. If the frames are 
not varnished, the greatest care is 
necessary to keep them quite dry, so as 
not to touch them with the Bj&onge, as 
this will discolour or take off the glid¬ 
ing’ To clean the fiames, take a little 
raw cotton in the state of wool, and rub 
the frames with it; this will take off all 
the dust and dirt without injuring the 
gilding. If the frames aro well var¬ 
nished, rub them with spirit of wine, 
which will take out all spots, and give 
thorn a fine polish. 'Varnished doom 
may be done in the same manner. 
Never use any doth to frame* or draw- 
ings, or unvarnished oil paintings, when 
cleaning and dusting them. 

_ 458. SCONES —Flour, two pounds; 
bi-carbonate of soda, quarter of an ounoe; 
salt, quarter of an ounoe; sour butter* 
nilk, one pint, more or less. Mix to the 
insistence of light dough, tad roll out 
about half an inch, thick, axil out than 
out to any ahape you please, and bake 
nn a girdle over a clear fire about ten 


or fifteen minutes; turning them tq 
brown on both sides—or the* may be 
done on a hot plate, or itanmg^tovo, 
A gfafte is a thin plate of east irhfc 
about twelve or fourteen inches m 
diameter, with a hoodie attached to 
nang it up fey,—These scones are ex¬ 
cellent far tea, and may be eaten either 
cold cw hot, buttered, or with cheese. 

459. CAKES, &q* 
The retail price of soda is fid. per 
pound avoirdupois; and the acid, known 
under the more common name of spirits 
of salts, is id. par pound avoirdupois. 
The price of the add and soda by the 
ounoe ia Id. each. 

460. Tea Caicml—T ake of flour, one 
pound| sugar, one ounce,* butter, one 
ounce; muriatic acid, two drachma; 
bi-carbonate of soda, t two drachma; milk, 
six ounces; water, six ounces. Rub thi 
butter into the flour; dissolve the 
sugar and sods in the milk, and the 
acid in the water. First add the milk, 
Ac. tp the flour, and partially mix: 
then the water and acid, and mix well 
together; divide into three portions, 
and bake twenty-five minutes. Flat 
round tins or earthen pans are the best 
to bake them in. If the above is made 
with baking powder, a teaspoorfui 
may be substituted for the acid and 
soda in the above receipt, and aU the 
other directions carried out aa stated 
abovo. If buttermilk is used, the acid, 
milk, and water, must be left out. 

461. Uneerhented Oasts.’—T ake of 
flour, one pound and a-half; bi-carbo- 
oate of soda, three drachms; muriatic 
acid, three drachms; sugar, one ounce 
and a-half; butter, one ounoe and a- 
half; sulk, twenty ounces; currants, 
six ounces, more or less. Mix the soda 
and butter into tb© flour by rubbing 
them together; next dissolve the sugar 
in the milk, and diffuse the add 
through it by gtimng; then mix the 
whole atimataly, adding fruit at dis¬ 
cretion; and bake: in a tin or earthen 
pan. 

462. LtmcHwwr Caxics.—T ake of 
flour, one pound; muriatic add, two 
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drachms; bi-carbonate of soda, two 
drachms; sugar, three ousoes; butter, 
three ounces; currants, four ounces; 
milk one pint or twenty ounces; bake 
one hour in a quick oven. 

403. Nicb Plum Cake. —Take of 
flour, one pound; bicarbonate of soda, 
quarter of An ounce; butter, six ouuoes; 
loaf sugar, six ounces; currants, six 
ounces; three*eggs; milk, About four 
(fauces; bake one hour and a half in a 
tin or pan. 

464. Lemon Buns. —Take of flour, 
one pound; bicarbonate of soda, three 
^drachms; muriatic add, three drachms; 
/flutter, fo*ir ounces; leaf sugar, four 

ounoes; one egg; essence of lemon, six 
or eight drops; make into twenty, 
buns and bake in a quick oven fifteen 
minutes. 

465. SoifA Cake.— Take of flour half 
a pound; bicarbonate of soda, two 
drachms; tartaric acid, two drachms; 
butter four ounces; white sugar, two 
ounces; currants, four ounces; two 
eggs; warm milk, half a teacupful. 

463. Excellent Bjbouits. —Take of 
flour two pounds; carbonate of ammonia, 
three drachms, in fine powder; white 
sugar, four ounoes; arrowroot,one ounce; 
butter, four ounces; one egg; mix into 
*|gl stiff paste with new mux, and beat 
,imem well with a rolling-pin for half 
an hour; roll oat thin, and out them 
out with a dooker, and bakn in a quick 
oven for fifteen minutes. 

467. Wins Biscuits. —Take of flour 
half a pound; butter, four ounces; sugar, 
four ounces; two eggs; carbonate of 
ammonia, one drachm; white wi*o 
enough to mix a proper consistence, 
and cut out with a glass. 

468. Plain Suet Pudding.—T ake of 
flour, one pound and a half; bicarbonate 
of soda, three drachms; muriatic acid, 
throe drachms; beef-suet, four ounces; 
powdered ginger, half a drachm; water 
or mdk one pink Mix according to 
the directions given for the teacake, 
end boll or steam for two hours. 

469. Plum Pudding^—T ab* of flour, 
one pound; bicarbonate iff soda, two 
drachma; muriatic arid, two'drachms; 


beef-suot, eight ounces; currants, eight 
ounces; nutmeg mid orange-peel, grated 
fine, quarter of on ounce; throe eggs. 
To be boiled or steamed four horns. 

470. BattebPuddeno. —i axe of flour, 
four ounces j bicarbonate of soda, two 
drachms; a little sugar, and one egg. 
Mix with milk to a thin batter, and 
bake in a well-buttered tra, in a brisk 
oven half an hour. A few currants 
may be strewed in the bottom of the 
tin if preferred. 

471. Pa8Thy fob Tabts, &c\—Take of 
flour one pound; bicarbonate of sod.;, 
two drachms; muriatia acid, two 
drachms; butter, six ounces. ’Water 
enough to bring it to the consistence 
required. —■ 

472. BREAD PUDDINQ. — Unfor- 
meuted brown bread, two ounces ; milk, 
half a pint; one egg; sugar, quarter of 
an ounce. Cut the bread into slices, 
and pour the milk over it boiling hot; 
let it stand till well soaked, and stir in 
the egg and sugar, well beaten, v. ltli a 
little grated nutmeg; and bake or steam 
for one hour. 

473. SUGAR-BISCUITS.—Cut tlio 
butter into the flour. Add the sugar and 
carraway seeds. Pour in the brand}, 
and then the milk. Lastly, put m the 
pearl-ash. Stir all well with a knife, 
and mix it thoroughly, till it becomes 
a lump of dough. Flour your paste¬ 
board, and lay the dough on it. Knead 
it very well. Divide it into eight or 
ten pieces, and knead each piece sepa¬ 
rately. Then put them all together, 
and knead thorn very well into one 
lump. Cut the dough in half, and roil 
it out into sheets, about half an inch 
thick. Beat the sheets of dough veiy 
hard on both sides with the rolling-pin. 
Cut them out into round cakes with the 
edge of a tumbler. Butter iron paus, 
and ley the eakes in than. Bake them 
of * very pale brown. If done too 
much, they will lose their taste Let 
the oven be hotter at the top than at 
the bottom. These cakes kept in a 
stofae jar, closely covered from the air, 
will continue perfectly good for several 
months. 
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474. BALLS AND EVENING PAR¬ 
TIES. 

475. An invitation to a ball should 
bo given at least a week beforehand. 

471 Upon entering, first addkess the 
lady of the house; and after her, the 
nearest acquaintances you may recog¬ 
nise in the house. - • 

477. If you introduoe a friend, make 
him acquainted with the names of the 
chief persons present. B.ut first present 
him to the lady of the house, and to 
the host. 

478. Appear in fall dress. 

479. Always wear gloves. 

480. Do not wear rings on the out¬ 
side of your gloves. 

481. Avoid an excess of jewellery. 

482. Do not select the some partner 
frequently. 

483. Distribute your attentions as 
much as possible. 

484. Pay respectful attention to 
elderly persons. 

485. Be cordial when serving refresh¬ 
ments, but not importunate. 

486. If there are more dancers than 
the room will accommodate, do not 
join in every dance. 

487. In leaving a large party it is 
unnecessary to bid farewell, and im¬ 
proper to do so before the guests. 

488. A Paris.card of invitation to an 
evening party usually implies that you 
are invited for the season. 

489. In balls and large parties there 
should be a table for cams, and two 
packs of cards placed upon each table. 

490. Chess and all unsociable games 
should be avoided. 

491. Although many persons do not 
like to play at cards except for a stake, 
the stakes agreed to at parties should 
be very trifling, so as not to create ex¬ 
citement or dismission. 

492. The host and hostess should 
look after their guests, and not confine 
theu' attentions. They should, in fact, 
assist those chiefly who are the least 
known in the room. 

493. Avoid political and religious 
discussions. If you have a “ hobby,” 
keen it to yourself 


494. After dancing, conduct your 
partner to a seat. 

495. Resign her as soon as her next 
partner advances. 

- {For the Figured of Dances, consult 
the Index.—See 864.) 

496. TO PREVENT THE SMOK¬ 
ING OF A LAMP.—Soak the wick ui 
strong vinegar, and well, dry it before 
you use if 

497. EGGS MAT BE PRESERVED 
by applying with a brush a solution of 
gum-arabio to the shells, and afterwards 
packing them in dry charcoal dust 

498. TO RENDER SHOES -WATER¬ 
PROOF.—Warm a little bee'a-wax and 
mutton suet until it is liquid, and rub 
some of it slightly over the edges of the 
sole where the stitches are. {See 70.) 

499. TO CLEAN-CANE CHAIRS. 
—Sponge them until soaked, with soap 
and hot water. 

500. MARBLE MAT BE CLEANED 
by mixing up a quantity of the strong¬ 
est so&p-lees with quick-lime, to the 
consistence of milk, and laying it on 
the marble for twenty-four hours; clean 
it afterwards with soap and water. 

501. A GREEN PAINT FOR GAR¬ 
DEN-STANDS, Ac,, may be obtained 
by mixing a quantity of mineral green 
and white lend, ground in turpentine, 
with a small portion of turpentine var¬ 
nish for the first coat; for the second 
put as much varnish in the colour as 
will produce a good gloss. 

502. INK-SPOTS may be taken out 
of mahogany by applying spirits of salt. 

*503. STAINS may be removed from 
the hands by washing them in a small 
quantity of oil of vitriol and cold water 
without soap. 

504. WAX may be taken out of cloth 
by holding a red-hot iron within an inch 
or two of the marks, and afterwards 
rubbing them'.with a soft clean rag. 

505. SILK ARTICLES should not 
bo kept folded in white papers, as the 
chloride of time used in bleaching the 
paper will impair the colour of the silk 

506. MILDEWED LINEN may be 
restored by soaping the spots, while 
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vet, ‘covering than with fine •chalk 
scraped to powder, and veil robbed in. 

507. TO TAKE IJfK-STAINS OUT 
OF A COLOURED TABLE-COVER.— 
Dissolve a teaapoonful el esalic acid in 
a tea-cup of hoi water; rub the stained 
pert vail with the solution. 

5Q& BURN.—The first application to 
a bum should be sweet oil, putting it 
on immediately, till other remedies cun 
be prepared. 

m,A. HALF-WORN CARPET 
may be made to last longer by ripping 
it apart, and transposing the bread the. 

510. MEDICINE STAINS ruay be 
removed from silver spoons by rubbing 
them with a mg dipped in sulphuric 
arid, and Washing it off with soapsuds. 

5tl.PAHER-MA0HEartieles should 
be washed with a sponge and cold 
water without soap, drudged with flour 
while damp, and polished with a flan¬ 
nel. 

512. TO LOOSEN A GLASS STOP¬ 
FER.—Four round it, a little sweet oil 
close to the mouth of the bottle, and 
lay it near the fire; afterwards wrap a 
* thick cloth round the end of a stick 
and strike the stopper gently. (.See 254.) 

51S. GLASS should be washed in 
cold water, which gives it a blighter 
and clearer look than when cleansed 
with warn water. 

514. IRON WIPERS. — Old soft 
towels, or pieces of old sheets or table¬ 
cloths, make excellent iron wipers. 

515, TO BLEACH A FADED 
DRESS.—Wash it well in hot suds, and 

' boil it until the colour seems to be 
gone, then wash, and rinse, and dry it 
in the sun; if still not quite white 
repeat the boiling. 

51G. FLANNEL should always be 
washed with white soap, opd in warm 
but not boiling water. 

517 A HAT should be bashed 
every day with a hat-brush, and twice 
frday in dusty weather. 

518. RINGS that have stones in 

fibagat. should always be token off the 
fingcnwbmikhe hands are washed, else 
they discoloured. 

519. COLD GflapSN TEA, very 


Strong, and sweetened with Sugar, will, 
when set about in Saucers, attract flies 
and destroy them. 

• m. OLOTHES CLOSETS that have 
become Infested' with moths should be 
weld cabbed with, a strong deonction 
of tobacco, and repeatedly sprinkled 
with spirits of catnphor. 

521. THE STING OF A NETTLE 
may be cured by rubbing the pert with 
rosemary, mint, or sage leaves. 

522 CHARCOAL FUMES.—The 
usual remedies for persons overcome 
with the fumes of charcoal in a dose 
apurtment are, to throw cold water on 
the head and to bleed immediately; 
also apply mustard or hartshorn to the 
soles of the feet. 

623. AN EVER-DIRTY HEARTH, 
and a grate always choked with cinders 
and ashes, are infallible evidences of 
bad house-keeping 

524. TO EXTINGUISH A FIRE in 
the chimney, besides any water at band, 
throw on it salt, or a hnndful of flour of 
sulphur as soon as you can oljtain it; 
keep all the doors and win dm vs tightly 
shut, and hold before the fire-place u. 
blanket or some woollen article to ex¬ 
clude the air. (itee 695.) 

525. READING IN BED at night 
should bo avoided, as, besides the 
danger of an accident, it never fails to 
injure the eves. 

526. IN ESCAPING FROMA FIRE, 
creep or crawl along the room w : th 
your face dose to tbS’ground. Children 
should be early taught how to press out 
a spark when it happens to reach auv 
part of their dross, and also that running 
into the air will cause it to blaze imme¬ 
diately. (See 695.) 

527. LIME WATER beaten up with 
sweet oil is an excellent intment for 
burns. 

528. PAPER FIRE-SCREENS should 
bo coated with transparent varnish, 
otherwise they will soon become soiled 
and discoloured. 

529. THE BEST LAMP-OIL is that 
which is clear and nearly colourless, 
like water. 

530. OIL-GREAS Emgy be removed 
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from an hearth by covering it imme¬ 
diately with thick hot ashes, or with 
burning coals. , t 

531. CANDLESimprave by keeping 
a few months. If wax candies become 
discoloured or soiled, they may be re¬ 
stored by rubbing them over with a 
clean flannel slightly dipped ia spirits 
of. wine. 

532. IN LIGHTING CANDLES 
always hold the match to the aide of the 
wick, and not over the top. 

533. IN CHOOSING PAPER FOR 
A ROOM, avoid that whichhaa a variety 
of colours, or a large showy figure, as 
no furniture can ftppoar to advantage 
with such. Large figured papering 
makes a small room look smaller. 

533. FOR KEEPING A DOOR 
OPEN, place a huge brick covered 
neatly with a piece of carpeting against 
the door. 

535. A STAIR-CARPET should 
never be swept down with along broom, 
but always wilh a short-handled brush, 
and a dust-pan held closely under each 
step of the stairs. 

53d. OIL-CLOTH should never be 
ecrnbl fd with a brush, but, after being 
first swept, it should be cleansed by 
wflfiliing with a largo soft cloth and 
lukewarm or cold water. On no ac¬ 
count use soap or hot water, as cither 
will bring off the paint. 

537. STRAW-MATTING may be 
donned with a large coarse cloth dipped 
in Bait and water, tuid then wiped dry: 
the salt pro vents the matting from 
turning yellow. 

538. OIL-PAINTINGS hung over the 
inantlo-piec e are liable to wrinkle with 
the heat. 

53D. OTTOMANS and SOFAS, whe¬ 
ther covered with cloth, damask, or 
chintz, will look much the bettor for 
being cleaned occasionally with bran 
and flannel. 

540. FURNITURE mode in the 
winter, and brought from a cold ware¬ 
house into a warm apartment, is very 
liablo to crack. 

641. ROSEWOOD. FURNITURE 
should bo tubbed gently -every day 
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with a dean soft cloth to keep it hi 
order. 

542. DINING-TABLES may be 
polished by rubbihg them for some 
time with a soft cloth and a little cold- 
drawn linseed oiL 

643. IRON-STAINS may be removed 
from marble by wetting the spots with 
oil of vitriol, or with lemon-juice, or 
with oxalic acid diluted in spirits of 
wine, and, after a quarter of on hour, 
rubbing them dry with a soft linen 
doth. 

544. SILVER and PLATED WARE 
should be washed with a sponge and 
warn soapsuds every day after using, 
and wiped dry with a clean soft towel* 

515. CHINA TEA-POTS we .the 
safest, and, in many respects, the most 
pleasant. Wedgwood ware is very apt, 
after a time, to acquire a disagreeable 
tiisto 

‘ 546. JAPANNED URNS, WAIT¬ 
ERS, &c., should be cleaned with a 
sponge and Cold Water, finishing with a 
soft dry cloth. 

547. TO CLEAN LOOKING- 
GLASSES.—First wash the glass ail 
over with lukewarm soap-suds and a 
sponge. When dry, rub it bright with 
a buckskin and a little prepared chalk 
finely powdered. 

548. A MAHOGANY FRAME should 
be first well dusted, and then cleaned 
With a flannel dipped in sweet oil. 

540. BRONZED CHANDELIERS, 
LAMPS, &c., should be merely dusted 
with a feather-brush, or with a soft 
doth, as washing them will take off the 
bronzing. 

550. TO CLEAN KNIVES AND 
FORKS.—Wash the blades ia warm 
(but not hot) water, and afterwards rub 
thcmlightly over with powdered rotten- 
stone wet to a paste with a little cold 
water, then polish them with a dean 
doth. 

551. BLACKING FOB STOVES 
may be made with half a pound of black 
lead finely powdered, and (to make it 
stick) mix With it the whiteB of three 
eggs well beaten.; then dilute it with 
sour beer or poster till it becomes as 
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thin as Bhoe-blackmg ; after stirring it, 
se* it over hot coals to simmer for 
twenty minutes; when cold, it may be 
kept for use. 

552. FOB CLEANING BRASSES 
belonging to mahogany furniture either 
powdered whiting or scraped rotten- 
stone mixed with sweet-oil and rubbed 
on with a buckskin is good. 

558. THE BEST COVERING FOR 
A. KITCHEN FLOOR is a thick un¬ 
figured oil-cloth, of one colour. 

554. MMAT may be kept several 
days in the height of summer, sweet 
and good, by lightly covering it with 
bran, and hanging it in some high or 
windy room, or in a passage where 
there is a current of air. 

555. WHEN VELVET GETS 
PLUSHED from pressure, hold the 
parts over a basin of hot water, with 
the lining of the dress nest the water ; 
the pile will soon rise and assume its 
original beauty. 

556. A TIGHT BOOT OR SHOE 
goes on easier when thoroughly warmed 
by turning the soles nest to the fire. 

557. GLASS VESSELS, and other 

utensils, may be purified and cleaned 
by rinsing them out with powdered 
ch&rcoftl. * 

558. HOUSEHOLDERS would exer- 
cise a wise precaution against fires by 
directing that the last person up should 
perambulate the premises previous to 
going to bed, to ascertain that all fires 
are sate and lights extinguished. 

559. SHOULD A FIRE BREAK 
OUT in a chimney, a wetted blanket 
should be nailed to the upper ends of 
the mantelpiece, so as to cover the 
opening entirely, When the fire will go 
out of itself. (See 524.) 

560. ALL FLANNELS should be 
soaked before they are made up, first 
in cold then in hot water, in order to 
shrink them. 

561. WORSTED AND LAMBS’- 
WOOL STOCKINGS should never be 
mended with worsted or lambe’-wool, 
because the latter being new it shrinks 
more than the stockings, and draws 
them up till the toes become Bhort and 


narrow, and the heels have no Bhapa 
left. 

.662. PRESERVED GINGER is 
made by maiding the young roots till 
they become tender, then peeling them 
in cold water, frequently changing the 
water; and after this they are put into 
a thin syrup, from which, in a few days, 
they are removed to the jars, and a 
rich syrup poured over them. 

568. WHEN MUCH PASTRY IS 
MADE in a house, a good quantity of 
fine flour should be kept on hand, in 
diy jars, and quite secured from the 
air, as it makes lighter pastry and bread 
when kept a Bhort tune, than when 
quite fresh ground. 

664. TO SOFTEN HARD WATER, 
or purify river water, simply boil it, 
and then leave it to atmospheric expo¬ 
sure. 

566. WHERE PAINTED WAINS¬ 
COT, or other wood-work requires 
cleaning, fuller's earth will be found 
cheap and useful; and, on wood not 
painted, it forms an excellent substi¬ 
tute for soap. 

566. TO DESTROY FLIES in a 
room, take half a tea-spoonful of black 
pepper in powder, one tea-spoonful of 
brown sugar, and one table-spoonful of 
cream, mix them well together, and 
place them in the room on a plate, 
where the flies are troublesome, and 
they will soon disappear. 

667. WHERE -A CHIMNEY 
SMOKES only when a fire is first 
lighted, it may be guarded against by 
allowing the fire to kindle gradually. 

568. WHENEVER OIL IS USED 
for the purpose of artificial light, it 
should be kept free from all exposure 
to atmospheric air; as it is apt to ab¬ 
sorb considerable quantities of oxygen. 
If oil is very coarse or tenacious, a 
very small quantity of oil of turpen¬ 
tine may be added, 

669. FAMILY CLOCKS ought only 
to be piled with the very purest oil, 
purified by a quart of lime-water to a 
gallon of oil, in which it has been well 
shaken, and Buffered to stand for three 
or four days, when it may be drawn off. 
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670. TO HEAT A BED at a mo¬ 
ment's notice, throw a little salt into 
the warming-pan and suffer it to burn 
for a minute previous to use. 

571. TO ASCERTAIN WHETHER 
A BED BE AIRED. — Introduce 
a glass goblet between the sheets 
for a minute or two, juBt when 
the warming-pan is taken out; if the 
bed be dry, there will only be a slight 
cloudy appearance on the glass, but if 
not, the damp of- the bed will assume 
the more formidable appearance of 
drops, the warning of danger. 

572. FLOWERS and shrubs should be 
excluded from a bed-chamber. 

573. WATER of every kind, except 
rain water, will speedily cover the in¬ 
side of a tea-kettle jvith an unpleasant 
crust; this may easily be guarded 
against by placing a clean oyster-shell 
in the tea-kettle, which will always 
keep in good order, by attracting the 
particles of earth or of stone. 

574. IN PREPARING TEA a good 
economist will be careful to have the 
best water, that is, the softest and 
least impregnated with foreign mixture; 
for if tea be infused in hard and in soft 
water, the latter will always yield the 
greatest quantity of the tanning matter, 
.and will strike the deepest black, with 
■ftulplmte of iron in solution. 

575. IN MAKING COFFEE, observe 
that the broader the bottom and the 
smaller the top of the vessel, the better 
it will be. 

576. TO DRIVE AWAY MOTHS 
from clothes, wrap up some yellow or 
turpentine soap in paper ; or place an 
open bottle containing spirits of turpen¬ 
tine in the wardrobe. 

577. THE WHITE OF AN EGG, 
well beaten with quicklime^ond a small 
quantity of very pld cheese, forms an 
excellent substitute for cement, when 
wanted in a hurry, either for broken 
china or old ornamental glass ware. 

578. COOKS should be cautioned 
against tde use of charcoal in any quan¬ 
tity, except where there is a free current 
of air; for charcoal is highly prejudicial 
in a state of ignition, although it may 


be rendered even actively beneficial 
when boiled, as a small quantity of it, 
if boiled with meat on the turn, will 
effectually cure the unpleasant taint. 

579. THE HOUSEWIFE who is 
anxious to dress uo more meat than will 
suffice for the meal, should know that 
beef loses about one pound in four in 
boiling, but in roasting, loses in the 
proportion of one pound five ounces, 
and in baking about two ounces less, or 
one pound three ounces; mutton loses 
in boiling about fourteen ounces in four 
pounds; in roasting, onq|pound six 
ounces. 

5S0. THE ENGLISH, generally 
Bpeaking, are very deficient in the prac¬ 
tice of culinary economy;- a French 
family would live well on what is often 
wasted in on English kitchen: the 
bones, drippings, pQt-liquor, remains of 
fish, vegetables, &c., which are too often 
consigned to the grease-pot or the dust- 
heap, might, by a very ti-ifling degree of 
management on the part of the cook, or 
mistress of a family, be converted into 
sourees of daily support and comfort, 
at least to some poor pensioner or other, 
at an expense that even the miser could 
scarcely grudge. 

581. 11?' YOU aRE ABOUT TO 
FURNISH A HOUSE, do not spend 
all your money, be it much or little. 
Do not let the beauty of this thing, and 
the cheapness of that, tempt you to 
buy unnecessary articles Doctor 
Franklin's maxim fraa a wise one— 
“Nothing is cheap that we do not 
want!” Buy merely enough to get 
along with at first. It is only by expe¬ 
rience that you can tell what will be 
the wants of your family. If you 
spend all your money, you wiH find 
you have purchased many things you 
do npt want, and have no means left to 
get many things which you do want. 
If you have enough, and more than 
enough, to get everthing suitable to 
your situation, do not think yon must 
spend it all, merely because you hap¬ 
pen to have it. Begin humbly. As 
richeB inorease, it is easy and pleasant 
to increase in comforts; but it is 
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always painful and inconvenient to de- 
orease. After Ati, those things eve 
viewed in their proper light by the 
truly jucliekiwaaal respectable. Neat¬ 
ness, tastsfulness, ‘sad good sense may 
Jteahnwn in the management of a small 
household, and the arrangement of a 
little furniture, as well as upon a larger 
scale; and these qualities are always 
praised, and always treated with re¬ 
spect and attention. The considera¬ 
tion which many purchase by living 
beyond their income, and, of course, 
living upo£ others, is not worth the 
trouble it costs. The glare there is 
about this false and wicked parade is 
deceptive; it does not, in fact, procure 
a man valuable friends, or extensive 
influence. 

682. IF A LARDER BY ITS POSI¬ 
TION, will not admit of opposite win¬ 
dows, then a current of air must be 
admitted by means of a flue from the 
outside. 

583. THE BENEFICIAL EF¬ 
FECTS OF CHARCOAL in stopping 
putrefaction are now well ascertained; 
fish or meat may be restored by boil¬ 
ing charcoal with them. (See 320.) 

684. "MORNING'S MILK” says an 
eminent German philosopher, ** oom- 
mooly yields some hundredths more 
omen than the evening's at the same 
temperature. That milked at noon 
furnishes the least; it would therefore 
be of advantage in making butter and 
cheese, to employ the morning’s milk, 
and to keep the evening’s for domestic 
use.” 

585. BREAD contains eighty nutri¬ 
tious parte in 100; meal thirty-four in 
100; French beans ninety-two in 100; 
common beans, eighty-nine in 100; peas, 
otiusfcy-tbree in 100; lentils, ninety-four 
in 100; cabbages and turnips, thqmost 
aqueous of all the vegetables compared, 
produce only eight pounds of solid 
matter in 100 pounds; carrots and 
f^tinaoh produce fourteen in 'the same 
quantity; whilst 100 pounds of poter 
toeMsmtein twenty-five pounds of dry 
iibiiiaaea, From a general estimate it 
Temltet&mt one pound of good bread 


is equal to tiro pounds -and a half or 
three poundsof potatoes;.that seventy- 
five pounds of breed and-thirty of meat 
may be substituted for 300 pounds of, 
potatoes. The other substances bear 
the following proportions-, four ports 
of cabbage to one of potatoes; three 
parts of turnips to one of potatoes; 
two parte of carrots and spinach to 
one of potatoes; mid about three ports 
and a half of potatoes to one of* rice, 
lentils, beans, Fmtah-beane, and diy 
peas, 

586. TO TEST FLOUR, people in 
the trade generally knead a small quan¬ 
tity by way of experiment; if good, the 
flour immediately forms an adhesive, 
elastic paste, which will readily assume 
any form that may be given to it, 
without danger of breaking. Pure and 
unadulterated flour may likewise be 
easily distinguished by other methods: 
seize a handful briskly, and squeeze it 
half a minute; it preserves the form of 
the cavity of the hand in one piece, 
although it may be rudely placed on 
the table; not so that which contains 
foreign substances, it breaks in pieces 
more or less; that mixed with whiting 
being the most adhesive, but still 
dividing and falling down in a little 
time. 

587. A GREAT INCREASE ON 
HOME-MADE BREAD, even equal to 
one-fiftli, may be produced by using 
bran water for kneading tho dough. 
Tho proportion is three pounds of bran 
for every twenty-eight pounds of flour, 
to be boiled for an hour, and thou 
strained through a hair-sieve. 

588. EXCELLENT PASTE for fruit 
or meat pies may ba made with two- 
thirds of wheat flour, one-third of tire 
flour of boiled potatoes, and some butter 
or dripping; the whole being brought 
to a proper consistence with warm 
water, and a small quantity of yeast 
added when lightness is desired. This 
will also make very pleasant cakes for 
breakfast, and may be made with or 
without spices, fruits, &c. 

589. POTATOES,—There are .few 
articles in families meet subject to 
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waste, both in paring, boiling, and being 
actually thrown away, than po.fcn.toea ; 
and there arc few cooks but what boil 
twice as many potatoes every day as 
are wanted, and fewer still that do not 
throw the residue away, as totally unfit 
in any shape for the next day's meal; 
yet if they would take the trouble to 
heat rap the despised cold potatoes with 
an equal quantity of flour, they would 
find them produce a mush lighter 
dumpling or pudding than they can 
make with flour alone; and by the aid 
<if a few spoonfuls of good gravy* they 
will provide & cheap and agreeable 
appandngo to the dinner-table. (Sec 122.) 

590. BOILING.—This most simple 
of culinary processes is not often per* 
formed in perfection; it does not re¬ 
quire quite so much nicety and attend¬ 
ance os roasting; to skim your pot 
well, and keep it really boiling (the 
slower the better) all the while—to 
know how long is required for doing 
the joint, &c., and to take it up at the 
critical moment when it is done enough 
—comprehends almost the whole art 
and mystery. This, however, demands 
a patient and perpetual vigilance, of 
which few persons are, unhappily, capa¬ 
ble. The cook must take especial care 
that the water really boils all the while 
alia is cooking, oi she will bo deceived 
in the time; and make up a sufficient 
fire (a frugal cook will manage with 
much less fire for boiling than she uses 
for roasting) at first, to last all the 
time, without much mending or stir¬ 
ring, and thereby save much trouble. 
When the pot is coming to a boil, 
there will always, from the cleanest 
meat and clearest water, rise a scum to 
the top of it; proceeding partly from 
the foulness of the meat, and portly 
ft'om the water; this must be care¬ 
fully taken off, as soon as it rises. On 
this depends the good appearance of 
all boiled things, an essential mat¬ 
ter. When you have scummed well, 
put in some cold water, which 
will throw up the rest of the scum. 
The oftener it is scummed, a ^d the 
cleaner the top of th* water is kept, 


the cleaner will be the nrnst If let 
alone, it soon boils down and sticks to 
the meat; which, instead of looking 
delicately white and nice, will have 
that coarse end filthy appearance we 
have too often to complain of, and the 
butcher and poulterer be blamed for 
the carelessness of the cook in net 
scumming her pot with duo diligence. 
Many put in OSlk, to make what they 
bail look white, but this does more 
harm than good: others wrap it up in 
a cloth; but these are needless pre¬ 
cautions ; if the scum be attentively re¬ 
moved, meat will have a much more 
delicate colour and finer flavour that it 
has when muffled up. This may give 
rather more trouble—but those who 
wish to excel in their art, must only 
consider hpw the processes of it can be 
most perfectly performed: a cook who 
has a proper pride and pleasure in her 
business, will make this her maxim 
and rule on all occasions. Put your 
meat into cold water, in the proportion 
of about, a quart of water to u pound of 
meat; it should be covered with water 
during the whole of the process of boil¬ 
ing, but not drowned in it; the less 
water, provided the meat be covered 
with it, the more savoury will be the 
meat, and the better will be the broth ■ 
in every respect. The water should bo 
heated gradually, according to the thick 
ness, &C., of the article boiled; for in¬ 
stance, a leg of mutton of ten pounds 
weight should be placed over a mode¬ 
rate fire, which will gradually make the 
water hot, without'causing it to boil for 
about forty minutes; if the water%oils 
much sooner, the meat will be hard¬ 
ened, and shrink up as if it was 
scorched—by keeping the water a cer¬ 
tain time heating without boiling, its 
fibreq^re dilated, and it yields a quan¬ 
tity of scum, which must be taken off 
as soon a> it rises, for the reasons al¬ 
ready mentioned. “If a vessel con- 
taming water be placed over a steady 
fire, the water will grow eontinuallv 
hotter; till it reaches the limit of boil¬ 
ing ; after which, the regular accession* 
of beat ace wholly spent in converting 
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it into steam; the water remains at the 
tame pitch of temperature, however 
fiercely it boils. The only difference 
is, that with a strong fire it sooner 
comes to boil, and more quickly boils 
away, and is converted into steam.” 
Such are the opinions stated by Bucha¬ 
nan in his “ Economy of Fuel.” There 
was plaoed a thermometer in water in 
that state which oooks call gentle sim¬ 
mering—the heat was 212”, i. e., the 
same degree as the strongest boiling. 
Two mutton chops were covered with 
cold water, and one boiled fiercely, and 
the other simmered gently, for three- 
quarters of an hour; the flavour of the 
chop which was simmered was decidedly 
superior to that which was* boiled; the 
liquor which boiled fast, was in like 
proportion more savoury, and, when 
cold, had much more fat on its surface; 
this explains why quick boiling renders 
meat hard, &c.—because its juices are 
extracted in a greater degree. (See 239). 

591. Reckon the time for its first 
homing to a boil. The old rule of 
fifteen minutes to a pound of meat, we 
think rather too little: the slower it 
boils, the tenderer, the plumper, and 
whiter it will be. For those who choose 
their food thoroughly cooked (which all 
will who have any regard for their 
stomachs), twenty minutes to a pound 
will not be found too much for gentle 
simmering by the side of the fire; 
allowing more or less time, according 
to the thickness of the joint, and the 
coldness of the weather; always remem¬ 
bering, the slower it boils the better. 
Without some practice it is difficult to 
teach any art; and cooks seem to sup¬ 
pose they must be right, if they put 
meat into a pot, and set it over the fire 
for a certain 'time—making no allow¬ 
ance, whether it Bimmers witifeut a 
/bubble, or boils a gallop. 

* 592. Fbesh killed Meat will take 

much longer time boiling than that 
which has been kept till it is what the 
butchers call ripe, and longer in cold 
than in warm weather; if it be frozen, 
it must be thawed before boiling as 
before' tpasting; if it be fresh killed, it 


will be tough and hard, if you stew it 
ever so long, and ever so gently. In 
cold weather, the night before you 
dress it, bring it into a place of which 
the temperature is not less than forty- 
five degrees of Fahrenheit’s ther¬ 
mometer. The size of the boiling pots 
should be adapted to what they arc to 
contain; the larger the saucepan the 
more room it takes upon the fire; and 
a larger quantity of water requires a 
proportionate increase of fire to boil it. 
In small families, we recommend block 
tin saucepans, &c., as lightest and 
safest; if proper care is taken of them, 
and they are well dried after they are 
cleansed, they are by liar the cheapest; 
the purchase of a new tin saucepan 
being little more than the expenso of 
tinning a copper one. Take care that 
the covers of your boiling potB fit close, 
not only to prevent unnecessary 
evaporation of the water, but that the 
smoke may not insinuate itself under 
the edge of the lid, and give the moat a 
bad*||te. 

593. If you let Meat on Poultry 
remain in the Water aftefr it is done 
enough, it will become sodden and lose 
its flavour. 

594. Beef and Mutton a little under¬ 
done (especially very large joints, which 
will make the better hash or broil) is 
not a great fault—by some people it is 
preferred; but lamb, pork, and veal, 
are uneatable if not thoroughly boiled 
—but do not overdo 'them. A trivet, 
or fish-drainer, put on the bottom of 
the boiliug pot, raising the contents 
about an inch and a-half from the bot¬ 
tom, will prevent that side of the meat 
which comes next the bottom from 
being done too much—and the lower 
part of the meat will be as delicately 
done as the other part; and this will 
enable you to take out the contents of 
the pot without sticking a fork, &c., 
into it. If you have not a trivet, use 
foui’ skewers, or a soup-plate laid the 
wrong side upwards. 

*595. Take care of the liquor you 
have boiled poultry or meat in; in five 
minutes you may make it into soup. 
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696. Tab good housewife never 
boils a joint without converting the 
broth into some sort of soup. 

697. If ThE liquor be too salt, 

only use half the quantity, and the 
rest water; wash salted meat well with 
cold water before you put it into the 
boiler. ——■ 

698. ROASTING. — Beef. — The 
noble sirloin of about fifteen pounds 
(if much thicker the outside will be 
done too much before the inside iB 
enough), will require to be before the 
fire about three and a-half or four 
hours. Take care to spit it evenly, 
that it may not be heavier on on© side 
than the other; put a little clean drip¬ 
ping into the dripping-pan (tic a sheet 
of paper over it to'preserve the fat), 
baste it well as soon os it is put down, 
and overy quarter-of-au-hour all the 
time it is roasting, till the last half- 
hour; then take off the paper and 
make some gravy for it, stir the fire 
and make it clear; to brown and froth 
it, sprinkle a little salt over it, b££te it 
with butter, and drodge it with flour; 
let it go a few minutes longer, till the 
froth rises, tako it up, put it on the 
dish, &c. Garnish it with hillocks of 
horse-radish, scraped as fine as possible 
with a very sharp knife. 

599. A Yorkshire Pudding is an 
ezcdlcnt accompaniment. 

600. Ribs of Beef. — The three 
first ribs, of fifteen or twenty pounds, 
will take three hours, or three and Or 
half: the fourth and fifth ribs will take 
ns long, managed in the same way as 
the sirloin. Paper the fat and the thin 
part, or it will be done too much, be¬ 
fore the thick part is done enough. 

601 . Rina of Beef boned and 
rolled. —When you hare kept two or 
three ribs of beef till quite tender, take 
out the b.Ties, and skewer it as round 
as possible (like a fillet of veal); be¬ 
fore they ro J it, some cooks egg it, and 
sprinkle it with veal stuffing. As the 
meat is more in a solid moss, it will re¬ 
quire more time at the fine than in the 
preceding receipt: a piece of ten or 
twelve pounds weight will not be well 
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and thoroughly roasted in less than 
four and a half or five hours. For the 
first half-hour it should not be less 
than twelve inched from the fire, that 
it may get gradually Warm to the centre; 
the last half-hour before it will be 
finished, sprinkle a little salt over it, 
and if yon wish to froth it, flour it, &c. 

602. Mutton.—A s beef require* a 
large sound fire, mutton must have a 
brisk and sharp one; if you wish to 
have mutton tender it should be hung 
as long as it will keep, and then good 
eightutootb, i. t .four years* old mutton, 
is as good eating as venison. 

603. The Leg, Haunch, and Saddle, 
will be the better for being hung up in 
a cool airy place for four or five days at 
least; in temperate weather a week; 
in cold weather, ten days. A leg of 
eight p muds will take about two hours; 
let it be wel) basted. 

604. A Chine on Saddle — i. e., the 
two loins, of ten or eleven pounds— 
two hours and a half. It is the busi¬ 
ness of the hutcher to take off the akin 
and skewer it on af^ain, to defend the 
meat from extreme heat, and preserve 
its succulence. If this is neglected, 
tie a sheet of paper over it; baste the 
strings you tio it on with directly, or 
they will burn. About a quarter of on 
hour before you think it will be done, 
take off tho skin or paper, that it may 
get a pale brown colour, and then 
baste it, and flour it lightly to froth 
it. 

606. A Shoulder, of seven pounds, 
an hour and a half. Put the spit in 
close to the shank-bone, and nm it 
along the blade-bone. 

606. A Loin of Mutton, from an 
hour and a half to an hour and three- 
quarters. The most elegant way of 
carving this is to cut it lengthwise, as 
you. do a saddle. A neck about the 
same time as a loin. It must be care¬ 
fully jointed, or it is very difficult to 
carve. 

607. The Neck and Breast are, hi 
small families, commonly roasted ten 
gather. The cook will then crack the 
bones across the middle before thslff 

a 2 
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bm put down to roast. Ifthis is not 
done carefully they are very trouble' 
Same to oarve. A breast, an hour and 
a quarter. 

608. A Haunch— i. e., the leg and 
part of the lorn of mutton. Sratd up 
two sauce-boats with it; one of rich 
drawn mutton gravy, made without 
spice or hobs, and the other of sweet 
sauce. It generally weighs about fifteen 
pounds, and requires about three hours 
and a half to roast it. 

609. Mutton (venison fashion).— 
Take a neck of good four or five-year- 
old South-down wether mutton, cut 
long in the bones; let it hang, in tem¬ 
perate weather, at least a week. Two 
days before you dress it, take allspice 
and black pepper, ground and pounded 
fine, a quarter of an ounce each, rub 
them together, and then rub your 
mutton well with this mixture twice a 
day. When you dress it, wash off the 
spice with warm water, and roast it in 
paste. 

610 . Veal requires particular care to 
roast it a nice brown: Let the fire be 
the same as for beef; a sound large 
fire for a large joint, and a brisker for a 
smaller: put it at some distance from 
the fire to soak thoroughly, and then 
draw it nearer to finish it brown. When 
first laid down it is to be basted; baste 
it again occasionally. When the veal 
is on the dish pour over it half-a-pint 
of melted butter: if you have a little 
brown gravy by you, add that to the 
butter. With those joints which are 
not stuffed, send, up forcemeat in balls, 
or rolled into sausages, as garnish to the 
dish, or fried pork sausages: bacon and 
greens are always expected with veal. 

611. Fillet or Veal of from twelve 
to sixteen pounds, will require from 
four to five hours at a good fire; make 
some stuffing or forcemeat, and put it 
under the flap, that there may be some 
deft to eat cold, or to season a hash: 
brown i$, and pour good melted butter 
over it. Garnish with thin slices of 
lemos^aUd cakes or balls of stuffing, or 
duck Stuffing, of fried pork sausages, 
curry sauce, bacon and greens* Ac. 


612. A Loin is the best part of the 
cal£ and will take about three hours 
roasting. Paper the kidney fat, and the 
back; some’cookssend it up on a toast, 
which in eaten with Ike kidney and the 
fat of this part, which is mote delicate 
than any marrow, Ac. If there is more 
of it than you think will be eaten with 
the veal, before you roast it cut it out, 
it will make an excellent suet pudding: 
take care to have your fire long enough 
to brown the ends. (See 289). 

613. A Shoulder or Veal from 
three hours to three hours and a half: 
stuff it with the forcemeat ordered- for 
the fillet of veal, in the undex>liid& ' * 

614. Neck, best end^w$!$eketvro 
hours. The scrag part is best made 
into a pie or broth. Breast*' from an, 
hour and a half to two hours. Let the 
caul remain till itis almost done, then 
take it off, to brown it; haste, flour, 
and froth it. 

616. Veal Sweetbread. — Trim a 
fine sweetbread, it cannot be too fresh; 
parboil it for five minutes, and throw it 
into abasin of cold water; roost it plain* 
or beat up the yolk of an egg, and pre¬ 
pare some fine bread crumbs. When 
the Bweetbread is cold, dry it thoroughly 
in a cloth, run a lark spit or a skewer 
through it, and tie it on the ordinary- 
spit; egg it with a paste brush, powder 
it well with broad crumbs, and roast it. 
For sauce, fried bread crumbs round it, 
and melted butter with a little mush¬ 
room catsup and lemon juice, or serve 
them on buttered toast, garnished with 
egg sauce, or with gravy. 

616. Lamb is a delicate, and com¬ 
monly considered tender meat, but 
those who talk of tender lamb, while 
they are thinking of the age of the ani¬ 
mal, forget that even a chicken must be 
kept a proper time after it has been 
killed, or it will be tough picking. 
Woeful experience has warned us to 
beware of accepting an invitation to 
dinner on Easter Sunday; and unless 
commanded by a thorough-bred gour¬ 
mand, our incisors, molars, and princi¬ 
pal visoera, have protested against the 
Imprudence of encountering young 
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tough stringy mutton under the mis¬ 
nomer of grass-iamb. To the usual 
fti>nnrpp«i.r»inient fl of roasted meat, green 
mint sauce or a salad is commonly 
added; and some cooks, about five 
minutes before it is done, sprinkle it 
with a little minced parsley. 

617. Grass-lamb is in season from 
Easter to Michaelmas. 

618. House-lamb from Christmas to 
Lady-day. 

619. When green mint cannot be 
got, mint vinegar is an acceptable sub¬ 
stitute for it. 

620. Hind-quarter of eight pounds 
will take from an hour .and three-quar¬ 
ters to two hours; baste and froth it. 

621. Fore-quarter of ten pounds, 
about two hours. 

622. It IS A PRETTY GENERAL CUS¬ 
TOM, when you take off the shoulder 
from the ribs, to squeeze a Seville 
orange over them, and sprinkle them 
with a little pepper and salt. 

623. Leg of five pounds, from an 
hour to an hour and a-half. -l 

624. Shoulder, with a quick fire, an 
hour. 

625. Ribs, about an hour to an hour 
and a-quarter; joint it nicely; crack 
tho ribs across, and bend them up to 
make it easy to carve. 

626. Loin, an hour and a-quarter. 

Nock, an hour. Breast, three-quarters 
of an hour. - 

627. PREPARATION OF VEGE¬ 
TABLES.—There is nothing in which 
the difference between an elegant and 
an ordinary table is more seen, than in 
the dressing of vegetables, more especi¬ 
ally of greens : they may be equally as 
fine at first, at once place os at another, 
but their look and taste are afterwards 
very different, entirely from the careless 
way in which they have been cooked. 
They are in greatest perfection when in 
greatest plenty, i.e., when in full sea¬ 
son. By season, we do not mean those 
early days, that luxury in the buyers, 
and avarice in the sellers about London, 
force the various vegetables: but the 
tune of the year in which by nature 
end common culture, and the mere 
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operation of the sun and; climate, they 
are in most plenty and perfection. 

628. Potatoes and peas are seldom 
Wbrth eating before Midsummer. 

629. Unripe Vegetables are as m 
sipid and unwholesome as unripe fruits. 

680. As TO THE QUALITY OF VEGE¬ 
TABLES the middle size are preferred to 
the largest, or the smallest; they are 
more tender, juicy, and full of flavour, 
just before they are quite full grown: 
freshness is their chief value and excel¬ 
lence, and I should as soon think of 
roasting an animal alive, as of boiling a 
vegetable after it is dead. The eye 
easily discovers if they have been kept 
too long; they soon loose their beauty 
in all respects. 

681. Roots, greens, salads, Ac., and 
the various productions of the garden, 
when first gathered, are plump and 
firm, and have a fragrant freshness no 
art can give them again; though it will 
refresh them a little to put them into 
cold spring water for some time before 
they are dressed. 

682. To boil theiI in soft water will 
preserve the colour best of suoh as are 
green; if you have only hard water put 
to it a teaspoonful of carbonate of 
potash. 

633. Take oabe to wash and 
CLEANSE them thoroughly from dust, 
dirt, and insects,—this requires great 
attention—pick off all the outside leaves, 
trim them nicely, and if they are not 
quite fresh-gathered and have become 
flaccid, it is absolutely necessary to 
restore their crispness before cooking 
them, or they will be tough and un¬ 
pleasant ; lay them in a pan of clean 
water, with a handful of salt in it, for 
an hour before you dress them. Most 
vegetables being more or less succulent, 
their full proportion of fluids is neces¬ 
sary for them retaining that state of 
crispness and plumpness which they 
have when growing. 

684. On being out ob gathered, 
the exhalation from their surface con¬ 
tinues, while from the open vessels of 
the cut surface there is often great 
exudation or evaporation, and thus 
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ftiir natural f moisture is diinhushed; 
the tender leaves beeome flaccid, and 
the tfodcer-masses orroote lose their 
plumpness* ie not only less 

plettaidr to tbe-ey^-. but is a real in¬ 
jury to the imttraoua powers of the 
vegetable; for i&Miis flacoid and shri¬ 
velled state its fibres are less easily 
divided in chewing, and the water 
which exists in vegetable substances* in 
the form, of their respective natural 
juioea, is directly nutritions. 

6»5, The first cars iw the PRE¬ 
SERVATION 07 SUCCULENT VEGETABLES, 

therefore, it is to prevent them from 
losing their natural moisture. They 
should always be boiled in a saucepan 
by themselves, and have plenty of 
water; if meat is boiled with them in 
the same pot, they will spoil the look 
and taste of each other. 

631. TO HAVE VEGETABLES DELI¬ 
CATELY clean, put on your pot, make 
it boil, put a little salt in and skim it 
perfectly clean before you put in the 
greens, &c., whiefy should not be put in 
till the water boili briskly; the quicker 
they boil the greener they will bo. 

637. When the vegetables sink, 
they are generally done enough, if the 
water has been kept constantly boiling. 
Take them up immediately, or they 
will lose their colour and goodness. 
Drain the water from them thoroughly 
before you send them to table. This 
branch of cookery requires the most 
vigilant attention. 

631. If vegetables are a minute or 
two too long over the fire, they lose all 
their beauty and flavour. 

639. If not thoroughly boiled 
Tender, .they are tremendously indiges¬ 
tible, and much more troublesome 
during their residence in the - stomach 
than under-done meats. 

640. To preserve or give colour 
% cookery many pod dishes are 
foiled ; but the rationed epicure who 
hooka* nourishment the mein end of 
eating, will be content to sacrifice the 
shadow* to enjoy the substance. Once 
for alVtftk* car* your vegetables we 
fresh; for as the fishmonger often 
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suffers forthe sins of. the cook, so the 
cook often gets undeservedly blamed 
instead of the green-grocer. 

*641. PRESERVING FRUIT.—The 
grand secret of preserving is to deprive 
the fruit of its'water of vegetation in 
the shortest time possible ; for which 
purpose the fruit ought, to be gathered 
just at the point of proper maturity. 
An ingenious French writer considers 
fruit of oil kinds as having four dis¬ 
tinct periods of maturity—the matu¬ 
rity of vegetation, the lioneyfication, of 
expectation, and of ooction, 

642. The first of these he considers 
as the period when, having gone through 
the vegetable processes up to tbe ripen¬ 
ing, it appears ready to drop spontane¬ 
ously. This, however, is a period 
which arrives sooner in tho warm cli¬ 
mate of France than in the colder 
orchards of England; but its absolute 
presence may be ascertained by the 
general filling out of the rind, by tho 
bloom, by the smell, and by the facility 
with which it may bo plucked from the 
branch. But even in France, as gene¬ 
rally practised in England, this period 
may bo hastened, either by cutting cir¬ 
cularly through the outer rind at the 
foot of the branch, so as to prevent the 
return of the sap, or by bonding the 
branch to a horizontal position on an 
espalier, which answers the same pur¬ 
pose. 

6*13. The second period, or that of 
honeyfication, consorts iu the ripeness 
and flavour which fruits of all kinds 
acquire if plucked a few days before 
arriving at their first maturity, and 
-preserved under a proper degree of 
temperature. Apples may acquire or 
arrive at this second dogree of maturity 
upon tho tree, but it too often happens 
that tbe flavour of the fruit is thus lost, 
for fruit over ripe is always found to 
have parted with a portion of its 
flavour, 

644* The third stage* or of expecta¬ 
tion, a* the theorist quaintly terms it, 
is that which is Required by pulpy 
fruits, which, though sufficiently ripe to 
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£rop off, the tree are even then knrdrad 
•our. This is the esse with several 
feinrto both of apples and pears, not. to 
mention other.fraits, which always im¬ 
prove after heaping in the confec¬ 
tionery, — hut with respect to the 
medlar and the quince this maturity of 
expectation is absolutely necessary. 

€45. The fourth deque! of maturity, 
or of coction, is completely artificial, 
and is nothing more nor less than the 
change produced upon fruit by the aid 
of culinary heat. 

646. \Ye have already* pointed ©tit 
the first object necessary in the pre¬ 
servation of fruit, its maturity of vege¬ 
tation ; and we may apply the Bame 
principle to flowers or leaves which 
may be gathered for use. 

647. The Fbowebs ought to be 
gathered a day or two before the 
petals are ready to drop off spontane¬ 
ously on the setting of the fruit; and 
the leaves must be plucked before the 
season has began to rob them of their 
vegetable juices. The degree of heat 
necessary for the purpose of drying 
must nest be considered, as it differs 
considerably with respect to different 
substances. 

648. Flowers or Aromatic Plants 
require the smallest increase of heat 
beyoud the temperature of the season, 
provided that season be genial: some¬ 
thing more for rinds or roots, and a 
greater boat for fruits; but this Seat 
must not be carried to exoess. 

646. Philosophic Confectioners 
may avail themselves of the thermo¬ 
meter; but practice forms the best 
guide in this case, and therefore we 
shall say, without speaking of degrees 
of Fahrenheit or Reaumur, that if the 
necessary heat for flowers is one, that 
for rinds and roots must be one .and a 
quarter, that, for fruits one and three 
quarters, or nearly double of what one 
may be above the freezing-point. 

650. ll A T til NG.—-If to preserve 
health be to save medical expenses, 
without even reokoning upun tima end 
comfort, thereis no part of tbehouse- 


hold arrangement a© important tolfes 
domestic economist as clump oanveni- 
enco for personal abhdiwi* For lids 
purpose baths upon a hupi'and expen¬ 
sive soale are by no means necessary; 
bid though temporary or tin baths Nfoy 
be extremely useful upon pressing da* 
sious, it will d»e found to be AnaU^ Ra 
cheap, and much more readily conve¬ 
nient, to have a , permanent bath con¬ 
structed, which may be done in any 
dwelling-house of moderate size, with¬ 
out interfering with other general pur¬ 
poses. As the object of theso remarks 
is not to present essays, but merely 
useful economic hints, it is unnecessary 
to expatiate upon the architectural ar¬ 
rangement of the bath, or, more pro¬ 
perly speaking, the bathing-place, which 
may be fitted up for the most retired 
establishment, differing in size or shape 
agreeable to the spore room that may 
be appropriated to it, and serving to 
exercise both the fancy and the judg¬ 
ment in its preparation. Nor is it par¬ 
ticularly necessary to notice the salu¬ 
brious effects resulting from the bath, 
beyond the two points of its being w 
conducive both to health rad cleanli¬ 
ness, in keeping up a free circulation of 
the blood, without any violent mus¬ 
cular exertion, thereby really affording 
a saving of strength, and producing'its 
effects without any expense either to 
the body or to the purse. 

651. Whoever fits up a hath in a 
house already built must be guided by 
circumstances; but it will always be 
proper to place it as near* the kitchen 
fire-place os possible, because from 
thence it may be heated, or at least 
have its temperature preserved by 
means of hot air through tubes, or by 
steam prepared by the eulinary fire¬ 
place, without interfering with its ordi¬ 
nary uses. 

652. A shall boiler may be erected 
at every small expense, in the bath- 
room, where circumstances do not per¬ 
mit these arrangements. Whenever a 
bath is wanted at .a short warning, fal 
boil the water necessary will always.!*, 
the shortest mode; hut where it ie hi 
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mmni daily use, the Seating the water 
oy steam will he found the cheapest 
irid most convenient method. ' 

653. As A QVWE FOR PRACTICE, W6 
may observe it has been proved by ex¬ 
periment that. a. hath with five feet 
water at the freezing point, may be 
raised to the temperature of blood heat, 
or 06 degrees, by 304 gallons of water 
turned into steam, at an expense of 
SOlbs. of Newcastle coal; but if the 
door be kept closed, it "will not Iobo 
above four degrees of temperature in 
twenty-four hours, by a daily supply of 
31bs. of coal. This is upon a scale of a 
bath of 5,000 gallons of water. 

654. WASHING. — The most im¬ 
portant department of domestic eco¬ 
nomy naturally includes the wash¬ 
house, into which philosophy has found 
its , way for the application of many 
useful principles, and much useful 
practice. 

655. Whew Water is Hard, and 
will nob readily unite with soap, it will 
always be proper to boil it before use; 
which will be found sufficiently effica¬ 
cious, if the hardness depends Bolely 
upon the impregnation of lime, in the 
form of what modem chemistry desig¬ 
nates as a subcarbonate. The philoso¬ 
phical reason for this is, that the lime, 
by some secret process of nature, is 
united to a portion of carbonic acid, 
which causes it to be suspended in the 
water; but, in the process of boiling, 
the carbonic acid unites with the ac¬ 
quired caloric, and is carried off with 
it into the atmosphere. Even exposure 
to the atmosphere will produce this 
effect in a great degree upon spring 
water so impregnated, leaving it muon 
fitter for lavatory purposes. In both 
cases the water ought to be carefully 
poured off from the sediment, as the 
neutralised lime, when freed from its 
extra quantify of carbonic add, falls to 
the bottom by its own gravity. Boil¬ 
ing, however, has no effect, when the 
hvranewr of the water proceeds from 
line untyed with the sulphuric add, or 
sulphate ' of lime of the modem 
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chemistry; and it must be neutralised, 
or brought go its proper state, by the 
application of common wood ashes 
from the kitchen grate, or of barilla, 
now called soda, or the Dantzic ashes, 
or pearl-ash ; or by the more scientific 
process of dropping in a solution of 
subcarbonate of potash. Each of these 
unite with the sulphuric acid, add 
separate it from the lime, which 
gravitates, as in the former cose, 
to the bottom. Having thus philo¬ 
sophically explained the arcana of 
the washing-tub, we may offer a saving 
hint in order to economise the use of 
soap, which is, to put any quantity of 
pearl-ash into a large jar, covered from 
the dust; in a few days the alkali will 
become liquid, which must be culuted 
in double its quantity of soft water 
with its equal quantity of new-slacked 
lime. Boil it half-an-hour, frequently 
stirring it; adding os much more hot 
water, and drawing off the liquor, when 
the residuum may be boiled afresh, and 
drained, until it ceases to feel acrid 
to the tongue. 

656. Soap and labour may be 
saved by dissolving alum and chalk in 
brun-wator, in which the linen ought to 
be boiled, then well rinsed out, and ex¬ 
posed to the usual process of bleaching. 

657. Soap may be disused^ or 
nearly so, in the getting up of muslins 
an^ chintzes, which should always be 
treated agreeably to the oriental man¬ 
ner; that is, to wash them in plain 
water, and then boil them in congee, or 
rice water: after which they ought not 
to be submitted to the operation of the 
smoothing iron, but rubbedsmoothwith 
a polished stone. 

658. The economy which must re* 
cult from these processes renders their 
consideration important to every pri¬ 
vate family, in addition to which, We 
must state that the improvements in 
philosophy extend to the laundry as 
well as to the wash-house* 

659. EXERCISE.—Three principal 
points in the maimer of taking exercise 
are necessary to be attended to :—l. The 
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kind of exercise. . % The proper time 
for exercise. 8. The duration of it. 
With, respect to the kinds of exercise, 
the various specie* of it may be divided 
into active and passive. Among the 
first, which admit of being considerably 
diversified, may be enumerated walk¬ 
ing, running, leaping, swimming, riding, 
fenring, the military exercise, different 
sorts of athletic games, &c. Among 
the latter, or passive kinds of exercise, 
may be comprised riding in a carriage, 
sailing, friction, swinging, &c. 

660. The first, or active exercises, 
are more beneficial to youth, to the 
middle-aged, to the robust in general, 
and particularly to the corpulent and 
the plethoric. 

061. The second, or passive kinds of 
exercise, on the* contrary, are better 
calculated for children; old, dry, and 
emaciated persons of a delicate and de¬ 
bilitated constitution; and particularly 
to the asthmatic and consumptive. 

662. The time at which exercise is 
most proper, depends on such a variety 
of concurrent circumstances, that it 
does not admit of being regulated by 
any general rules, and must therefore 
bo collected from the observations made 
on the effects of air, food, drink, &c. 

663. With respect to the duration 
of exercise, there fare other particulars, 
relative to a greater or less degree of 
fatigue attending the different species, 
aud utility of it in certain BtateB of the 
mind anybody, which must determine 
this consideration as well as the pre¬ 
ceding. 

664. That exercise is to be pre¬ 
ferred which, with a view to brace 
and strengthen the body, we are most 
accustomed to, as any unusual one may 
bo attended with a contrary effect. 

665. Exercise should be begun and 
finished gradually, never abruptly: 

666. Exercise in the open air has 
many advantages over that used within 
doors. 

667. To continue exercise. until a 
profuse perspiration or V great degree 
of weariness takes place, is far from 
being wholesome. 
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668. In the forenoon, when the 
stomach is not too much distended, 
muscular motion is both agreeable and 
healthful; it strengthens digestion, and 
heats the body less than with a full 
stomach; and a good appetite after.ft 
is a proof that it las not been carried to 
excess. 

669. But, at the same time, it should 
be understood, that it is not advisable to 
take violent exercise immediately before 
a meal, as digestion might thereby be 
retarded. 

670. Neither should we sit down to 
a substantial dinn er on supper imme¬ 
diately on returning from a fatiguing 
walk, at a time when the blood is 
heated, and the body in a state of per¬ 
spiration from previous exertion, as the 
worst consequences may arise, especially 
where cooling dishes, salad, or a glass 
of cold drink is begun with. 

671. Exercise is always hurtful 
after meals, from its impeding diges¬ 
tion, by propelling those fluids too much 
towards the surface of the body which 
are designed for the solution of the 
food in the stomach. 


672. CARPETS.—In buying a carpet, 
as in everything else, those of the best 
quality are cheapest in the end. As it 
is extremely desirable that they should 
look as clean as possible, avoid buying 
carpet that has any white in it. Even 
a very Bmall portion of white inter¬ 
spersed through the pattern will in a 
short time give a dirty, appearance to the 
whole; and certainly no carpet can be 
worse for use than one with a white 
ground. 

673. A CARPET IN WHICH ALL THE 
colours are LIGHT, never has a clean, 
bright effect, from the want of dark 
tints to contrast and set off the light 
ones. 

674. For a similar reason, carpets 
whose colours are all of what artists 
call middle tint (neither dark nor light), 
cannot fail to look dull and dingy, even 
when quite new. 

675. The caprices of fashion at 
times bring these ill-coloured carpets 
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IrId vogue; but to apartmente where 
mgutoe is desirable 4hte<shnm have 
a bad effect. 

<76. Fob a Carpet wo be really 
Beautiful and in -good taste, there 
shouldbe, as inra factum, a judicious 
disposal of light and Shadow, with a 
gradation of very bright and of very 
dark tints; some almost white, and 
others «h&oet Orquite black. 

<77. The host thuly chaste, rich, 
and elegant carpets arc those where the 
pattern is formed by one colour only, 
but arranged in every variety of shade. 
For instance, wo have eeen a Brussels 
carpet entirely red; the pattern formed 
by shades or tints, varying from the 
deepest crimson (almost a black), to 
the palest pink (almost a white). Also 
one of green only, shaded from the 
darkest bottle-green, in some parts of 
the figure, to the lightest peargreen in 
others. Another, in which there was 
no colour but brown; in all its various 
gradations, some of the shades being 
nearly black, others of a light buff. 
All these carpets had much jthe look 
of rich cut velvet. 

678. The Curtains, Sofas, &c. f of 
course, were of corresponding colours, 
and the effect of the whole was noble 
and elegant. 

<76. Carpets of many gaudy colours 
are much less in demand than formerly. 
Two colours only, with the dark and 
light shades of each, will make a very 
handsome carpet. 

680. A vest light blue ground, 
with the figure of shaded crimson or 
purple, looks extremely well; so does 
a salmon-colour or buff ground, with 
adeep green figure; or a light yellow 
ground, with a shaded blue figure. 

<81. It you cannot obtain a 
Hearth-ruo that exactly corresponds 
with the carpet, get one entirely dif¬ 
ferent; for a decided contrast leeks 
baiter than a bad match. 

<88. SAVE tWEN very hand- 
scars Wmwmwim with a rich, fcfeok, 

S lveb2««kipf ground, sad the figure 
shaded iduet at Gf various tints of 
yettow ABdoca&gA 


688. No Carpet decidedly light- 
coloured throughout, has a good-effect 
on the floor, or continues long to look 
dean. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

’684. CLEANSING OF FURNI¬ 
TURE. — The churning of furniture 
forms an Important part of domestic 
economy, not only in regard to neat¬ 
ness, but also in print of expense. 

686. The readiest mode indeed 
consists in good manual rubbing, or the 
essence of elbows,.as it is whimsically 
termed; but our finest cabinet work 
requires something more, where bril¬ 
liancy of polish is of importance. 

686. The Italian cabinet-work 
in this respect excels that of any other 
country. To‘produce this effect, the 
workmen first saturate the surface with 
olive oil, and then apply a solution of 
gum arabic in boiling alcohol. This 
mode of vurni3hing is equally brilliant, 
if not superior, to that employed by 
the French in their most elaborate 
works. 

687. But another mode may be 
substituted, which has less the appear¬ 
ance of a hard varnish, and may always 
be applied so as to restore the pristine 
beauty of the furniture by a little 
manual labour. Heat a gallon of water, 
in which dissolve one pound, and a-half 
of potash ; add a pound of virgin wax, 
boiling the whole for half-on-hour, then 
suffering it to cool, when the wax will 
float on the surface. Put the wax 
into a mortar, and triturate it with a 
marble pestle, adding 1 soft water to it 
until it forms a soft paste, which laid 
neatly on furniture, or even on paint¬ 
ings, and carefully rubbed when dry, 
with a woollen tag, gives a polish of 
great brilliancy without the harshness 
of the drier varnishes. 

688. Marble chimney-pieces may 
also be -Tubbed with it, after etaamag 
with -diluted muriatic arid, or warm 
soap and vinegar; but tire iron or 
brass work connected with them w- 
quires < itfeer processes. 

689. Polished iron work may be 
preserved from test by a mixture not 
very expensive, consisting of oopa! v*r- 
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niA yi tima te^y mixed 'With, as khmSi 
olive-oil as will give & a degree of 
greosiaoBH, adding thttsto nearly as 
much spirit of toppeptine as of varnish. 

600. Hast iron work fy best pre¬ 
served by the common method of rub¬ 
bing with black lead. 

601. If BUST BAS MADS 'ITS APPEAR¬ 
ANCE on grates or fire-irons, apply a 
mixture of tripoli, with half its quan¬ 
tity of sulphur, intimately mingled on 
a marble slab, and laid on with a piece 
of soft leather. Or emery aud oil may 
be applied with excellent effect; not 
laid on in the usual slovenly way, but 
with a spongy piece of the fig-tree fully 
saturated with the mixture. This will 
not only clean but polish, and reader 
the use of whiting unnecessary. 

602. Brass ornaments, when not 
gilt or lackered, may be cleaned the 
same way, and a fine colour given to 
them by two Bimple processes. 

608. The first is to beat sal ammo¬ 
niac into a fine powder, then to moisten 
it with soft water, rubbing it'on the 
ornaments, which must be heated over 
charcoal, and rubbed dry with bran and 
whiting. 

604. The second is to wash the 
brass work with Poche alum boiled in 
strong ley, in proportion of an ounce to 
a pint; when diy, it must be rubbed 
with fine tripoli. Either of these pro¬ 
cesses will givft to brass the brilliancy 
of gold. ■- ■■- — 

695. PRECAUTIONS IN CASE OF 
FIRE. — The following precautions 
should be impressed upon the memo¬ 
ries of all our readers: 

696. Should a fire break out, send 
off to the nearest engine or police-sta¬ 
tion. 

697. Fill buckets with water, cany 
them as near the fire as possible, dip a 
mop into the water, and throw it in 
showers on the fire, until assistance 
arrives. 

698. If a ms is violent, wet a blan¬ 
ket, and throw it on the part which is 
imHaaneg. 

, 609- Should a fire break our in mbs 
nUBHKSQiinif, or any other, a blan¬ 


ket wetted -should be nailed to the 
upper ends of the ma?itebpieee, so as 
to cover the opening entirely, the fire 
wilhthengo out of itself; for this pur¬ 
pose two knobs ihould beparmanently 
fixed In the upper ends of the mantel¬ 
piece on which the blanket may be 
hitched. 

760. Should the bed or window* 
curtains bo on fire, lay hold of any 
woollen-garment, and beat it on 3m 
flames until extinguished. 

701. Avoid leaving door on window 
open in the room where the fire has 
broken out, as the current of air in¬ 
creases the force of the fire. 

702. Should the staircase be burn¬ 
ing so as to out off all comm un ications, 
endeavour to escape by means of a 
trap-door in the roof, a ladder leading 
to which should always be at band. 

708. Avoid hubby and confusion ; 
no person except a fire-policeman, 
friend, or neighbour, should be ad¬ 
mitted. 

704. If a lady's dress takes fire 
slie should endeavour to, roll horaelf in 
a rug, carpet, or the first woollen gar¬ 
ment she meets with. 

705. It is a oood precaution to 
have always at hand a huge piece of 
bake, to throw over a female whose 
dress is burning, or to be wotted and 
thrown over a 'fire that has recently 
broken out. 

706. A SOLUTION OF PEARLASH IN 
water, -thrown upon a fire, extin¬ 
guishes it instantly. The proportion 
is a quarter of a pound, dissolved in 
some hot water, and then, poured into 
a bucket of common water. 

707. It is recommended to rouse- 
holm; as to have two or three fire- 
buckets, and a carriage-mop with a 
long handle near at hand; they will be 
found essentially useful in case of fire. 

708. Ale, households*, but par- 
| tiealarly hotel, tavern, and innkeepers, 

sikouM exercise ? a wise precaution if' 
directing thatihe lastpsrson up should 
perambulate the premises previous to 
| going to res^ teuttoertain that allfires 
[ anwafe-aad lights ettfagnMad. 
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709. A WINTEB SALAD. 

Two large potatoes, passed through kitchen- 
sieve, * 

Unwonted softness to the salad give, 

Of mordent mustard ,add a single spoon— 
Distrust the condiment which bites so soon; 
But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 
To odd a double quantity of salt; 

Three times the spoon with Oil of Luoca 
crown. 

And once with vinegar procured from town. 
True flavour needs it, and your poet begs, 

The pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs. 

Let onion atoms lurk Within the bowl. 

And, scarce suspected, animate the whole; 
And lastly on the favoured Compound toss 
A magic teaspoon Of anchovy sauce: 

Then, though green turtle fall, though veni¬ 
son's tough, 

And ham and turkey are not boiled enough, 
Serenelyfuil, the epicure may say— 

“Bate cannot harm me—I have dined to-day." 

7'jO. ECONOMY.—If you have a 

a of land, do not throw away soap 
. Both ashes and soapsuds are 
good manure for bushes and young 
plants. 

71L Woollen Clothes should be 
washed in veiy hot suds, and not rinsed. 
Lukewarm water shrinks them. 

712. Do not let coffee and tea stand 
in tin. 

713. Scald your wooden-ware often, 
and keep your tin-ware dry* 

, 714. Preserve the backs of old let¬ 
ters to write upon. 

716. If tou have children who 
are learning to write, buy coarse white 
paper by the quantity, and keep it 
looked up, ready to be made into 
writing-bookb. It does not cost half so 
much os it does to buy them at the 
stationers. 

. 716. See that nothing js thrown 
a#at which might have served . to 
nourish your own family or a poorer 
one. . 

717; As far as possible, have bits, 
of bread eaten up before they become 
hard$ spread those that are not eaten, 
and let them dry, to be pounded for 
puddings^ soaked for brewia. 

7Uk Bkkwis is made of crusts and 
dry pieces of bread, aoakedugood while 


in hot milk, mashed upland eaten with 
salt. Above all do not let crusts any 
cumulate in such quantities that they 
cannot be used. With proper oi re, 
there is no, heed of’losing a particle of 
bread. 

719. A ll the mending in the house 
should be done once a week if pos¬ 
sible. * 

720. Never put out sewing. If it 
be not possible to do it in your own 
family, hire some one into the house, 
and work with them. 

721. A warming-pan full of coals, or 
a shovel of coals, held over varnished 
furniture, will take out. white spots. 
Care should be taken not to hold the 
clothes near enough to scorch; and the 
place should be rubbed with a flannel 
while warm. 

722. Sal-volatile or hartshorn will 
restore colours taken out by acid. It 
may be dropped upon any garment 
without doing harm. 

723. New iron should be very 
radually heated at first. After it has 
eoome inured to the heat, it is not so 

likely to crack. 

724. Clean a brass kettle, before 
using it for cooking, with salt and 
vinegar. The oftener carpets are 
shaken, the longer they wear; the dirt 
that collects under them grinds out the 
threads. 

726. Linen rags should be carefully 
saved, for they are extremely useful in 
sickness. If they have become dirty 
and worn by cleaning silver, Ac., wash 
them and scrape them into lint. 

726. Ip you are troubled to get 

SOFT WATER FOR WASHING, fill a tub or 
barrel half full of wood ashes, and fill it 
up with water, so that you may have 
ley whenever you want it. A gallon of 
strong ley, put into a great kettle of 
hard water, will make it as soft as rain 
water. Some people use pearlash, or 
potash; but thiB costs something, and 
is vety apt to injure the texture of the 
doth. 

727. Do not let knives be dropped 
into hot dish-water. It is a good plan 
to have a large tin pot to wad, them int 
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just high enough to wash. the blades 
without wetting the handles. 

723. It is better to accomplish. per* 
feotly a Voxy small amount of work, 
than to half do ten tunes as much. 

729. Chabooal powder will be 
found a very good thing to give knives 
a first-rate polish. * 

730. A BONNET AND TRIMMINGS may 
be worn a much longer time, if the 
dust be brushed well off after walking. 

731. Much knowledge may be ob¬ 
tained by the good housewife observing 
how things are managed in well-regu¬ 
lated families. 

732. Apples intended for dumplings 
should not have the core token out of 
them, as the pips impart a delicious 
flavour to the dumpling. 

733. A bice pudding is most ex¬ 
cellent without either eggs or sugar, if 
baked gently ; it keeps better without 
eggs. 

734. “Wilful waste makes woful 
want.” — Do not cook a fresh joint 
whilst any of the last remains uneaten 
—hash it up, and with gravy and a 
little management eke out another day’s 
dinner. 

73C. The shanks of mutton make 
a good stock for nearly any kind of 
gravy—and they are very cheap—a 
dozen may be had for a penny, enough 
to make a quart of delicious soup. 

736. Thick (Curtains, closely drawn 
around the bed, are very injuiious, be¬ 
cause they not only confine the effluvia 
thrown off from our bodies whilst in 
bed, but interrupt the current of pure 
air. 

737. Regularity in the payment of 
accounts is essential to housekeeping. 
All tradesmen’s bills should be paid 
weekly, for then any errors can be 
detected whilst the transactions are 
fresh in the memory. 

738. Allowing children to talk 
incessantly is a mistaken intelligence; 
we 4b not mean to say that they Bhould 
be restricted‘from talking in proper 
Seasons, but they should be learnt to 
know when it would be proper for them 
tolc&we. 


739. RULES OF THE GAME OF 

DRAUGHTS.-The nine laWs for regula¬ 
ting the g&me of draughts are as 
follows:— , ; s 

740. Each player takes the first move 
alternately, whether the last game be 
won or drawn. 

741. Any action which prevents the 
adversary from having a full view. of 
the men is not allowed. 

742. The player who touches a man 
must play him. 

743. In case of standing the hu$ 
which means omitting to take a man 
whefa an opportunity tor so doing 
occurred, the other party may either 
take the man, or insist upon his man, 
which has been so omitted by his 
adversary, being taken. 

744. If either party, when it is his 
turn to move, hesitate above three 
minutes, the other may call upon him 
to play ; aud if, after that, he delay 
above five minutes longer, then he 
loses the game. 

74 5. In the losing game, the player 
can insist upon his adversary taking all 
the men, in case opportunities should 
present themselves for their being so 
taken. 

746. To prevent unnecessary delay, 
if one colour have no pieces, but two 
kings on thi board, and ,the other no 
piece but ‘one king, the latter can call 
upon the former to win the game in 
twenty moves; if he does not finish it 
within that number of moves, the 
game to be relinquished as dfawn. 

747. If there are three kings to two 
on the board, the subsequent moves 
are not to exceed, forty. 

748. SEA PIE. — Make a thick 
pudding crust, line a dish with it, or 
what is better, a cake tin, put a layer of 
sliced onions, then a layer of salt beef 
cut hi slices, a layer of sliced potatoes, 
a layer of pork, End another of onions, 
strew pepper over all, cover with a 
crust, and tie down tightly witj a clow, 
previously dipped in boiling water ana 
floured. Boil for two hours, and serve * 
hot in a dish. 
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74S. THR YOUNG LADY'S 
TOILETTE. * 

730. Self-Knowledge—The Enchanting Mirror. 
Tito carious gtooi srill Jariijg your faults to 

light, 

And make your virtues shine both strong and 
bright. 

731. Contentment—Wash tosmooth WriaHis. 

A daily portion of tils essence use, 

'Twill smooth the brow, and tranquillity infuse. 

752. Truth—Fine Lip-selve a 
Use -daily for year lips this precious dye. 
They'll redden, and breathe sweet melody. 

753. Prayer — Mixture, giving Sweetness I? &e 
Voice. 

At morning, noon, and night, this mixture 
take, 

Tour tones improved, 1 will richer music make. 

754. Compassion—Best EytAcaler. 

These drops will add greet lustre to the eye; 
When more you need, the poor will you supply. 

755. Wisdom—Solutions to prevent Eruptions. 
It calms the temper, iHsautlfies the face. 

And gives to woman dignity and grace. 

756, Mention and Obedience—Matchless Pair of 

Ear-rings. 

With these clear drops appended to the ear, 
Attentive lessons you will gladly hear. 

757. Neatness and Industry—Indispensable Pair 

of Bracelets. 

Clasp them on carefully each dasNtottfive, 

To good designs they elheacy^lis. 

753. Patience—An Elastic Girdle. 

The more you usu'the brighter it will grow, 
Though its least merit is external show. 

759 . Principle—Bing qf Tried Gold. 

Yield not this golden "bracelet while you live, 
Twill sin restrain and peace of conscience 
give. 

760. Resignation—Nsctlace of Purest PearL 
Tills ornament embellishes the fair, 

And teaches all the Ills of life to bear, 

7dl. love — Diamond BreasbpiM. 

Adorn your bosom with this precious pin, 

15 Shines without, and warms the heart Within, 

J Vt?. Potittnesr—A Graceful Ikmdeau. 
ffira ffleehead, neatly circled with this bond, 
Wm adthliwtlon and, respect command. 

MS PreeuusBiadsm. 
Whoe’er shtoippscious dhwlean shah own, 
Secures heoelfan everlasting crown. 


161 . Good Temper—Unkmal Btcartftnr 
With this choice liquid gently touch the moa% 
It spreadso'er all the faoethoch&row of youth, 

>65. OAJilP C0O&EBY.—The fol- 
lowing seven reoeipta ore from ouv per- 
sonal friend, A. Boyer, forwarded from 
the Barrack Hospital', at Scutari:— 

766. Stewed Salt Beef and Pork 
a la Omar Pasha.— Put into a can¬ 
teen saucepan about 21b. of well Boaked 
beef, cut in eight pieces; half-pound 
of salt pork, divided in two, and also 
soaked; half-pound of nee, or six 
tablespoonfuls; quartoi’-of-a-pound of 
ouious, or four middle-sized ones, 
peeled and sliced; two ounces of 
brown sugar, or one largo tablespoon¬ 
ful ; a quarter of an ounce of pepper, 
aud five pints of water; simtner gently 
for three hours, remove the fat from 
the top and serve. The first time X 
made the above was in Sir John Camp- 
beffs camp kitchen, situated on the top 
of his rocky cavern, facing Sebastopol, 
near Cathcarfs-hfll, and among the dis¬ 
tinguished pupils I had upon the occa¬ 
sion were Colond Wyndham, Sir John 
Campbell, and Dr. Hall, Inspector- 
General of the army in the Crimea, 
and other dfficars. This dish was much 
approved at dinner, and is enough for 
six people, and, if the receipt, be closely 
followed, you cannot fail to have an ex¬ 
cellent food. The London salt meat 
will require only a four hours’ soaking, 
having been only lightly pickled. 

767. Mutton Soup.—P ut the rations 
of six into a pan (|lb. of mutton will 
makeA'pint of good family soup), 61b. 
of mutton, cut in four or six pieces,; 
fib- of mixed vegetables, or Sox. of pre¬ 
served, as compressed vegetables are 
daily-given to the troops; toaspoons- 
ful of salt; 1 teaspoonful of sugar, and 
| fceaspoonful of pepper,, if handy; Coz. 
of barley or rice, or, 5 tablespoonaful of 
either ; 8 pints of water; let it simmer 
gently for three hours and a-halfj re¬ 
move the fat, and serve. Bread end 
biscuit may be added in small quanta* 
ties. 
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76*. Flaw P»a Soot.—P ut In a pan 
61b. of pork, well soaked and-cut into 
* eight pieces; pour six quarts of water 
over; lib. of splitpeas; l.teaspoonful 
of sugar; 4 tnaspotmful of peppor; 4oz. 
of fresh vegetables, or 2oz. of pre¬ 
served, if handy; let it boil gently 
for two hours, or until the peas are ten¬ 
der. When the pork i& rather fat, as 
is generally the ease, wash it only; jib. 
of broken biscuit may bs used for the 
soup. Salt beef, when rather fat and 
Boaked, may be used 1 for pea soup. 

769 F r. es on Beef Soot, o r Pot ait-feu 
(Cam? Fasuioe). —Put in the kettle six 
pounds of beef, but into two or three 
pieces, bone included; one pound of 
mixed green vegetables, or half-a-pound 
of preserved, in cajces; four teaspoons- 
ful of salt; if handy, one teaspoouful 
of pepper, one of sugar, and three 
cloves ; and eight pints of water. Let 
it boil gently three hours ; remove some 
of the fat, end servo. The addition of 
a pound and a-half of bread, cut into 
slices, or one pound of broken’ biscuits, 
well conked, will makes very nutritious 
soup. Skim min g is not required. 

The three ubovo receipts are ap¬ 
plicable to hospitals. 

770. Howto Stew Fresh Beef, Pork, 
Mutton, and Veal.— -Cut or chop two 
pounds of fresh beef into ten or twelve 
pieces; put these into a saucepan with 
one and a half teaapoonsful of salt, one 
teaspoonful of sugar, half a teaspoonful 
of pepper, two middle-sized onions 
sliced, hidf-a-piut of water. Set oil the 
fire for ton minutes until forming a 
thick gravy. Add a good tablespoonful 
of flour, stir on the fire a few minutes; 
add a quart and a half of water; let the 
whole simmer until the meat is tender. 
Beef will take from two hours and a 
half to three hours; mutton and pork, 
about two hours; veal, one hour and a 
quarter to one Hour and a half; onions, 
sugar, and pepper, if not to be had, 
must be omitted; it will oven then 
make a good dish; half-a-pound of 
sliced potatoes or two ounces of pre¬ 
served potatoes; ration vegetables may 
be added, also a small dumpling. 


771. — Plain Boiled Beef.— For six 
rations, put in a canteen saucepan 61b. 
of well-soaked beef, cut In itwo, with 
tbre'fe quarts of cold water; simmer 
gently three liotars, and serve. About 
a pound of either carrots, turnips, pair- 
snips, greens er cabbages, or dumplings 
may be boiled with it. 

772. Cossack’s Pldmpuddins.—P ut 
into a basin 11b, of flour, fib. o£ 
raisins (stoned, if time be allowed), fib. 
of the fat of salt pork (well washed, cut 
into email dies, or chopped), two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar or treacle; and a- 
halfipint of water; mix all together; 
put into a cloth tied rightly; boil for 
four hours, and .serve. If time will 
not admit, boil only two hours, though 
fom* are preferable. How to spoil the 
above :—Add anything to it. 

773. EARLY RISING—The differ¬ 
ence betweou rising evory morning at 
six and at eight, in the course of forty 
years, amounts to 29,200 hours, or 
throe years one hundred and twenty- 
one cloys and sixteen hours, ’which are 
equal to eight bourn a day for exactly 
ten years. So that rising at six will be 
the same ns if ten years of life (a 
weighty consideration) were added, 
wherefafw© may command eight hours 
every day Mw the cultivation of our 
minus and the despatch of business. 


774. COMPOSITION—If you would 
write to any puiposo, you must be per¬ 
fectly free from without, in the first 
place, and yet, more free from within. 
Give yourself the natural rein; think 
on no pattern, no patron, no paper, no 
press, no public; think on nothing, but 
follow your own impulses. Give your¬ 
self as you are, whot you are, and how 
you see it Every man sees with his 
own eyes, or does not see at all. This 
is incontrovertibly true. Bring out what 
you have. If you have nothing, be an 
honest beggar rather than a respectable 
thief. Great care And attention should 
be devoted to epistolary correspond¬ 
ence; as nothing exhibits want of 
taste and judgment so much ae a 
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slovenly letter., Since the establish¬ 
ment of the penny postage it is recog¬ 
nised as a rule that all letters should 
t»e prepaid; indeed, many persons make 
a point of never taking In an unpaid 
letter. The following hints may be, 
worthy of attention:— 

775. Always put a stamp on your 
envelope at the top of the right hand 
corner. 

775. Lit tbs direction be written 
very plain; this will save the postman 
trouble, and facilitate business by pre¬ 
venting mistakes. 

777- At the bead of your letter, 
in the right-hand comer, put your ad¬ 
dress in full, with the day of the mouth 
underneath; do iadt omit this, though 
you may be writing to your most inti¬ 
mate friend three or four times a day. 

778. What you have to say in your 
letter, say as plainly as possible, as if 
you were speaking: this is the beat 
rule; do not revert three or four timeB 
to one circumstance, but finish up as 
you go on. 

779. Let your signature be written 
as plainly as possible, (many mistakes 
will be avoided, especially in writing to 
strangers) and without any flourishes, 
as they tend not to add in anyway to 
the harmony of your letter, ^e have 
seen signatures that have Jbem'ilmost 
impossible to decipher, bfeing a mere 
mass of strokes, without any form to 
indicate letters. Hub is done chiefly 
by the ignorant, and would lead one to 
suppose that they were ashamed of 
signing what they had written. 

780. Do hot cross your letters: 
surely paper is cheap enough now to 
admit of ycrur using an extra half-sheet, 
ip case of necessity. (This practice is 
chiefly prevalent amongst young ladies.) 

781. If you write to a stranger 


for information, or on your own busi¬ 
ness, fail not to send a stamped envelope 
^rith your address plainly written ; this 
wall not fail to procure you an answer. 

782. If you ARE not a good writer 
it, & advisable to use best ink, the best 
and the best pens, as, though 
, thay not alter the character of 



your handwriting, yet they will assist 
to make your writing look better. 

788. The paper on which you write* 1 
should be clean, and neatly folded. 

784. There should not be stains 
on the envelope.; if otherwise, it is only 
an indication of your own slovenliness. 
a 785. Cars must be taken in giving 
titled persona, to whom you write, 
their proper directions. 

786. BITING THE NAILS.—This 
is a habit that should be immediately 
corrected in children, as, if persisted in 
for any length of time, it permanently 
deforms the nails. Dipping the finger- 
ends in some bitter tincture will gene* 
rally prevent children from putting 
them to the mouth; but if this fails, as 
it sometimes will, each finger-end ought 
to be encased in a stall until the pro¬ 
pensity is eradicated. 

787. TO FILL A DECAYED 
TOOTH.—Procure a small piece of 
gutta percha, drop it into boiling 
water, then, with the thumb and finger, 
take off as much as you suppose will 
fill up the tooth nearly level, and while 
in this soft state press it into the tooth; 
then hold on that side of the mouth 
cold water two or three times, which 
will harden it. 

788. TO RESTORE HAIR WHEN 
REMOVED BY ILL HEALTH OR 
AGE.—Onions rubbed frequently on 
the part requiring it. The stimulating 
powers of this vegetable are of service 
in restoring the tone of the skin, and 
assisting the capillary vessels in sending 
forth new hair; but it is not infallible. 
Should it succeed, however, the growth 
of these new hairs may be assisted by 
the oil of myrtle-berries, the repute of 
which, perhaps, is greater than its real 
efficacy. These applications are cheap 
and harmless, even where they do no 
good; a character which cannot be said 
of the numerous quack remedies that 
meet the eye in every direction. 

789. BIRDS* EGGS.—In selecting 
eggs for a oabinet, always choose those 
which are newly laid; make a medium 
sized hole at the sharp end with a 
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pointed instrument; having made the 
hole at the sharp end, make one at the 
blunt, and let this last hole be as small 
as possible; thia done, apply your 
mouth to the blunt end* and blow the 
contents through the sharp end. If 
the yolk will not come freely, run a pin 
of wire up into the egg, and stir the 
yoke well about; now get a cupful of 
water, and, immersing' the sharp aid 
of the shell into it, apply your mouth 
to the'blunt end, and suck up some of 
the water into the empty shell; then 
put your finger and thumb upon the 
two holes, Bhake the water well within, 
and, after this, blow it out. The 
water will clear your egg of any re¬ 
mains of yolk, or of white, which may 
stay in after blowing. If one suck up 
of water will not Buffioe, make a second 
or third. An egg, immediately after it 
is produced, is very clear and fine; but 
by staying in the nest, and coming in 
contact with the feet of the bird, it 
soon assumes a dirty appearance. To 
remedy this, wash it well in soap and 
water, and use a nail-brush to get the 
dirt oft'. Your egg-shell is now as it 
ought to be, and nothing remains to be 
done but to prevent the thin white 
membrane (which is still inside) from 
corrupting; take a wine-glass and fill it 
with the solution of corrosive sublimate 
in alcohol, then immerse the sharp end 
of the egg-shell into it, keeping your 
finger and thumb, as you hold it, just 
dear of the solution; apply your mouth 
to the little hole at the blunt end, and 
suck up some of the solution into the 
shell; you need not be fearful of get¬ 
ting the liquor into your mouth, for, 
as soon as it riseB in the shell, the cold 
will strike your finger and thumb, and 
then you cease sucking; shake the shell 
just as you did when the water was in 
it, and then blow the solution back into 
the glass. Your egg-shell is now be¬ 
yond the reach of corruption; the mem¬ 
brane for ever retains its pristine white¬ 
ness', and no insect for the time to 
come will ewer venture to prey upon it. 
If you wish your egg to appear ex¬ 
tremely brilliant, give it a coat of mas¬ 


tic varnish, put on very sparingly with 
a camel-hair pencil; green, or blue eggs 
must be done with gum-arabic; the 
mastic varnish. is apt to injure the 
colour. 

790. PRESERVING EGGS.—The 
several modes recommended for pre¬ 
serving eggs any length of time are not 
always successful. The egg, to be 
preserved well, should be kept at a 
temperature so low that the air and 
fluids within its shell shall not be 
brought into a decomposing condition: 
and, at the same time, the dr outside 
of its shell should be excluded, in 
order to prevent its action in anyway 
upon the egg. The following mixture 

I was patented several years ago by Mr. 

I Jayne, of Sheffield. He alleged that 
by meant) of it he could keep eggs 
two years. A part of his composition 
is often made use of—perhaps the 
whole of it would be better. Put into 
a tub or vessel one bushel of quiok- 
litne, two pounds of salt, half a pound 
of creara-nf-tartar, and mix the same 
together, with as much Water as will 
reduce the composition, or mixture, to 
that consistence that it will cause an 
egg put into it to swim with its top 
just above the liquid; then put and 
keep fpjfceggs therein. 

791. GOSSIPING.—If you wish to 
cultivate a gossiping, meddling, cen¬ 
sorious spirit in your children, be sure 
when they come home from church, a 
visit, or any other place where you do 
not accompany them, to ply them with 
questions concerning what everybody 
wore, how everybody looked, and what 
everybody said and did; and if you 
find anything in this to censure, always 
do it iu their hearing. You may rest 
assured, if yod pursue a course of this 
kind, they will Dot return to you un¬ 
laden with intelligence; and, rather 
than it should be uninteresting, they 
will by degrees learn to embellish, in 
such a manner as shall not fail to call 
forth remarks and expressions of wonder 
from you. You will, by this course, 
render the spirit of curiosity, which is, 
so early visible in children, and which, 
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if rightly directed, may be made the 
Instrument of enriching end enlacing 
their minds—a vehicle of mischief 
which shall serve only to narrow them. 

792. WORDS. — Soft words soften 
the soul.—Angry: words ore fuel to the 
flame of wrath, and make it blaze more 
freely. Kind words make other people 
good-natured — cold words freeze peo- 

le, and hot words scorch them, .and 
itter words make 'them bitter, and 
wrathful words make wrathfuL There 
is suoh a rush of all other kinds of 
words in our days, that it seems de¬ 
sirable to give kind words a chance 
among them. Inhere are vain words, 
and idle words, and hasty words, and 
spiteful words, and silly words, and 
empty words, and profane words, and 
boisterous words, and warlike words. 
Biind words also produce their own 
image on men's souls, and a 'beautiful 
image it is. They smooth, and quiet, 
and comfort the hearer. They shame 
hiin*bttt of his sour, and morose, and 
unkind feelings. We have not yet be¬ 
gun to use kind words in such abund¬ 
ance as they ought to be used. 

793. PICKLING. —Do not keep 
pickles in common earthen-ware, as 
the glazing contains lead, and com¬ 
bines with the vinegar. Yittegar for 
pickling should be sharp, though not 
the sharpest kind, as it injures the 
pickles. If you use copper, bell-metal, 
or brass vessels, for pickling, never 
allow the vinegar to cool in them, as it 
then is .poisonous. Add a teaspoonful 
of alum, and a teacup of salt to each 
three gallons of vinegar, and tie up a 
bag*with pepper, ginger-root, spices of 
all the different sorts in it, and you 
have vinegar prepared for any kind of 
pickling. Keep pickles’only in wood 

stone-ware, Anything that has held 
mease wilt spoil pickles. Stir pickles 
occasionally, and if there are soft ones 
take them out and scald the vinegar, 
-ted pour- it hot over the pickles. Keep 
enough vinegar to cover them well. If 
It is weak, take fresh vinegar and pour 
on hnh Bo not, boil vinegar or spice 
above flv»minnte& 


794, YULE CAKE*—Take one pound 
of fresh butter, one pound of sugar; 
one pound and & half of flour, two 
pounds of qurrants, a. glass of brandy, 
one pound of sweetmeats, two ounces 
of sweet almonds, ten eggs, a quarter 
of an ounce of allspice, and a quarter of 
an ounce of cinnamon. Melt the butter 
to a creaui, and put in the sugar. Stir 
it till quite light, adding the allspice 
and pounded cinnamon; in a quarter 
of on hopr, take the yolks of the eggs, 
and work them two or three at» time; 
and the whites of the wine must by 
this time be beaten into a strong snow, 
quite ready to work in. As the paste 
must not stand to chill the butter, or 
it will be heavy, work in the whites 
gradually, then add the orange-peel, 
lemon, and citron, cut in flue strips, 
and the currants, which muBt be mixed 
in well with the sweet almonds; then 
add the sifted flour and glass of brandy. 
Bake this cake in a tin hoop, in a hot 
oven, for three hours, aud put twelve 
sheets of paper under it to keep it from, 
burning. 

79 5. TO WASH CHINA CRAPE 
SCARFS, &c.—If the fabric be good, 
these articles of dress can be washed 
as frequently os may be required, and 
no diminution of their beauty will be 
discoverable, even when the various 
shades of green have been employed 
among other colours in the patterns. 
In cleaning them, make a strong lather 
of boiling water; -suffer it to cool; 
when cold, or nearly so, wash the scarf 
quickly and thoroughly, dip it imme¬ 
diately in cold hard water in which 
a little' salt has been thrown {to pre¬ 
serve the colours), rince, squeeze, and 
hang it out to dry in the open air ; pin 
it at its extreme edge to the line, so 
that it may not in any part be folded 
together; the more rapidly it dries the 
clearer it will he. 


796. ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. 

797. If you have blue eyes you need" 
not languish. 

798. If black eyes you need not 
store. 


there is no grief like the grief which does not speak. 


m 


7M. If you have pretty feet there is ] 
no occasion to wear short petticoats. 

800. If yon are doubtful as to that 
point, there can be no harm in letting 
them be long. 

801. If you have good teeth, do not 
laugh for the purpose of showing 
them. 

802. If you have bad ones, do not 
laugh less than the occasion may 
justify. 

803Alf you have pretty hands and 
arms, there can be no objection to your 
playing on the harp if you play well. 

804. If they are disposed to be 
clumsy, work tapeatiy. 

805. If you have a bad voice rather 
speak in a low tone. 

8'i6. If you have the finest voice in 
the world, never speak in a high tone. 

807. If you dance well, dance but 
seldom. 

808. If you dance ill, never dance 
at all 

809. If you sing well, make no pre¬ 
vious excuses. 

810. If you sing indifferently, 
hesitate not a moment when you are 
asked, for few people are judges of sing¬ 
ing, but ovory one is sensible of a 
desire to please. 

811. If you would preserve beauty, 
rise early. 

812. If you would preserve esteem, 
be gentle. 

813. If you would obtain power, be 
condescending. 

814. If you would live happy, endea¬ 

vour to promote the happiness of 
others. ~- 

816. TO EXTRACT GREASE SPOTS 
FROM BOOKS OR PAPER.—Gently 
warm the greased or spotted part of the 
book or paper, and then pi ess upon it 
pieoos of blotting-paper, one after 
another, so as to absorb as much of the 
grease as possible. Have ready some 
fine clear essential oil of turpentine 
heated almost to a boiling state, warm 
the greased leaf a little, and then, with 
a soft clean brush; wet the heated tur¬ 
pentine both sides of the spotted part. 
By repeating this application, the grease 


will be extracted. Lastly,. with 
another brush, cupped in rectified 
spirits of wine, go over the place, and 
the grease wul no longer appear, 
neither will the 1 paper be discoloured. 

816. TO PRESERVE MILK.—Pro¬ 
vide bottles, which must , be perfectly 
dean, sweet, and dry; draw the milk 
from the cow into the bottles, and as 
they are filled, immediately cork them 
well up, and fasten the corks with pack¬ 
thread or wire. Then spread a little 
straw at the bottom of a boiler, on 
which place bottles with straw between 
them, until the boiler contains a suf¬ 
ficient quantity. Fill it up with cold 
water; heat the water, and as soon as 
it begins to boil, draw the fire, and let 
the whole gradually cool. When quite 
cold, take out the bottles and pack 
them in saw-dust, in hampers, and stow 
them in the coolest part of the house. 
Milk preserved in this manner, and al¬ 
lowed to remain even eighteen months 
in*bhe bottles, will be as sweet as when 
first* milked from the cow. 

817. GERMAN PASTE.—German 
paste for cage birds, which will be 
found of better quality and cheaper 
than what is sold in the shops.—Boil 
four eggs until quite hard, then throw 
them into cold water; remove the white, 
and grate or pound the yolks until quite 
fine, and odd a pound of white peameal 
and a tablespoonful of olive oil. Mix 
the whole up together, and press the 
dough through a tin oolander so as to 
form into small grains like shot. Fry 
them over a gentle . fire, gradually 
stirring- them until of a light brown 
colour, when they are fit for use. 

818. FRENCH POLISH FOR 
BOOTS AND SHOES.—Mix together 
two pints of the best vinegar and one 
pint of soft-water; stir into it a quarter 
of a pound of glue, broken up, half a 
pound of logwood chips, a quarter of 
an ounce of finely powdered indigo, a 
quarter of an ounce of the best soft- 
soap, and a quarter of an ounce of 
isinglass. Put tile mixture over the 
fire, and let it boil 'for ten minutes, or 
more. Then strain the liquid, and 
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battle and eork it. ,Wh*n eold, it is fit 
for m The polish should be applied 
with clean sponge. 

813. DAMP WALLS.—The follow¬ 
ing method is recommended to prevent 
the effect of damp -walls on paper in 
rooms:—Line the damp pert of the 
avail with sheet lead, rolled very thin, 
and fastened tip with small copper nails. 
Jt may be immediately cohered with 
paper. The lead is not to be thicker 
than, that which lines tea-cheats. 

820. TEA-MAKING.—Dr. Kitchener 
recommends that all the water necns- 
stay should be poured in at onoe, os 
the second drawing is bad. When 
much tea is wanted, it is better to have 
two tea-pots instead of two drawings. 

821. RICE-FLOUR CEMENT.—An 


excellent cement may be made from 
rice-flour, which is at present used for 
that purpose in China and Japan. It is 
only necessary to mix the rice-flour in¬ 
timately with cold water, and gently 
simmer it over a fire, when it I’eadily 
forms a delicate and durable cement, 
sot only answering all the purposes 
of common paste, but admirably 
Adapted for Reining together uapor, 
cards, Ac., in forming the various 
beautiful end tasteful ornaments which 
afford much employment pud amuse¬ 
ment to the ladies. When made of 
the consistence of plaster clay, models, 
busts, bos-teliovos, Ac., may be formed 
of it, and the articles, when dry, are 
susceptible 4 >f high polish, and very 
durable. 

822. RULES OF CONDUCT.—We 


-cannot do bettor ,thSn quote the valu¬ 
able inj auctions of thatescehen t woman, 
Mrs. Fry, who combined; in her charac¬ 
ter and conduct all that »truly excel- 
in woman:—1. 1 never lose any 
®; I do not think that lost which is 
nt in amusement or recreation some 
'every day; but always be in the 
it of being employed. 2. Never ecr 
4fe*leest in truth. 8. Never say an ill 
a person when thou const say a 
.good titeng of him-; not only spank 
duwzto&y, but feel so. A Never be 
irritable «r mkind t» anybody. & 



Never indulge thyself in luxuries that 
are not necessary, 6. Do ell things 
"with consideration; and, when thy path 
to act right ia most difficult, feel «*ut- 
fideuoe in that Power alone which is able 
to assist thee, and, exert thy own powers 
as flu- as they go. 

823. FOOD OF BLACKBIRDS.— 
The natural food of the blackbird is 
berries, worms insects, shelled-snails, 
cherries, and other similar fruit; end 
its artificial food, loan fresh nrnut, cut 
very small, and mixed with bread, -or 
German paste. 

824. CRAMP IN BATTIINQ.—For 
the cure of the cramp when, swimming, 
Dr. Franklin recommends a vigorous 
and violent shock of the part affected, 
by suddenly and forcibly stretching out 
the leg, which should be doited out of 
the water into the air if possible. 

82$. TO EXTINGUISH A FIRE 
IN A CHIMNEY.—Throw some pow¬ 
dered brimstone on the fire in the 
grate, or ignite some on the hob, and 
then put a board or something in the 
front of the fire-place to prevent the 
fumes descending into the room. The 
vapour of the brimstone ascending the 
chimney will then effectually extinguish 
the soot on fire. (See 524, 605.) 

826. TO GET RID OF A BAD 
SMELL IN A ROOM NEWLY 
PAINTED. —Place a vessel full of 
lighted charcoal in the middlo of the 
room, and throw on it two or three 
handfuls of juniper-berries, shut the 
windows, the chimney, and the door 
close; twenty-four hours afterwards, 
the room may be opeiiud, when it will 
be found that the sicldy unwholesome 
smell will be entirely.gone. The smoke 
of the juniper berry possesses this ad¬ 
vantage, that should anything be left 
in the room , such as tapestry, Ah, none 
of it will be spoiled. 

827. RICE DUMPLINGS. —Pick 
and wash a pound of rice, and boil it 
gently in two quarts of water till.it be¬ 
comes dry—keeping the pot well 
eovened, and not Stirling it. Then take 
it off the fire, and spread it out to cool 
on the bottom of an inverted aurm$ 
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iDoaeniug the groine lightly with a. fork, 
that ttU the moisture may evaporate. 
Pare a dozen pipjfiaa, or aome largo 
juicy apples .aid Stoop out the care, 
then fill up the cavity with bsannalode, 
or with lemon and sugar. Cover every 
apple all over with a thick seating of 
the boiled rise. Tie up ajch m a sepa¬ 
rate cloth, and put them into a put of 
cold water. They will require about 
an hoar and n quarter after they begin 
to hoik perknjw longer. 

823;" COUGHS,—It is said that a 
email piece of resin dipped m the water 
which i i placed iu a vessel on a stove 
(not an open fireplace), will add a 
(teculiar property to the atmosphere of 
the room, which will give great relief 
to persons troubled frith a cough. The 
heat of the store is sufficient to throw 
off the aroma of the resin, and gives 
the same relief that is afforded by the 
combustion, because the evaporation is 
more durable. The same resin may be 
used for weeks. 

S29. METHOD OF ASCERTAIN¬ 
ING THE STATE OF THE LUNGS. 
—Persons desirous of ascertaining the 
true state of their lungs, are directed to 
draw ia as much breath as they con¬ 
veniently can; they are then to count 
as far as they ore able, in a slow and 
audible voice, without drawing in more 
breath. The number of seconds tlioy 
em continue counting must bo care¬ 
fully observed; in a consumption the 
time does not exceed ten, end is fre¬ 
quently less than six seconds ; in pleu¬ 
risy and-pneumonia it rangon from nine 
to four seconds. When the lungs ass 
in a sound condition, the time will 
range as high as from twenty to thirty- 
five second* 

830. .TO PRESERVE STEEL 
GOODS FROM RUST.—After bright 
grates have been thoroughly cleaned, 
they should be dusted over with uu- 
alakcd lime, and thus left until wanted. 
ARthe cods of plane wines are thus 
sprinkled, and wifi keep from rust far 
many years., T&ble-knivas, which am 
net in oanehmti use, ought to be put 
in a case in which sifted quicklime fa 


placed, about eigk$ mches tfawp. They 
should be plunged to the top Of the 
blades, but the lime should SW touch 
the handles. 

831. HOW TO GET SLESF^fe 
to get sleep fa to many persons smafefar 
of high impcatoncc. Nervous pesaaon 
who are troubled with wakefulness noA 
excitability, usually have a strong Uat 
deucy of blood on Hie brain, with cold 
extremities. The pressure of the blood 
on the brain krips it in a stimulated or 
wakeful state* aadUhepul satiens in the 
heed are often painful Let such rise 
and elude the bedgr and extremities 
with a brush or towel, or rub smartly 
with the hands, to promote circulation, 
and withdraw the exeesaive amount of 
blood from the brain, umd they will 
Tall asleep in 'in few moments. A arid 
bath, or a sponge-bath and! rubbing, of 
a good run, or a rapid walk in the open 
air, or going up or down stairs a law 
times just before retiring, will aid in 
equalising circulation and promoting 
sleep** These r alee are eimpk and easy 
of application in castle or cabin, and 
may minister to the oomfbrt of thou¬ 
sands who would freely expend money 
for an anodyne to promote “’Nature* 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep 1“ 

832. TURKISH MODE OF MAK¬ 
ING COFFEE.—The Turkish way of 
making coffee produces a, very different 
result from that to which we are ac¬ 
customed. A small conical saucepan, 
with a long handle, and jplcukted to 
hold about two table-spoonfuls of water, 
is the instrument used. The fresh 
roasted berry fa pounded, not ground, 
and about a de*sdrtsq»o»Mi| put fade 
the minute boiler; it fa then steady 
filled with water, and thrust among 
the embers. A few seconds suffice to 
make it bod, and the decoction, grounds 
and all, ia. poured cut into a small cup, 
which fits into a brass socket, much like 
the casp, of. as asms, and holding the 
china cup an that does the acorn fa» 
•elf. The Turks seem to drink tide 
decoction boiling, mid swallow the 
grounds wfab the liquid. "We allow fa 
to rananaa o ^afca, ia eadar to laws 
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the sediment at the bottom. It is 
always taken plain; sugar or cream 
would bo thought to spoil it; and 
Europeans, after a little practice- 
monger, however, than we had)—are 
said to prefer it to the clear infusion 
drunk in France. In every hut you 
will see these coffee-boilers suspended, 
and the means for pounding the roasted 
berry will always be found ready at 
hand. 

8S& HOW TO TREAT A WIFE. 
—'First, get a wife j secondly, he patient 
Tou may have great trials and perplexi¬ 
ties in your business with the world, 
but do npt cany to your home a 
clouded or contracted brow. Your wife 


may have many trials, which, though 
of less magnitude, may have been as 
hard to bear. A kind, conciliating 
word, a tender look, will do wonders in 
chasing from her brow all clouds of 
gloom. You encounter your difficulties 
in the open air, fanned by heaven’s cool 
breezes; but your wife is often shut in 
from these healthful influences, and her 
health fails, and her spirits lose their 
elasticity. But oh 1 bear with her; she 
has trials and sorrows to which you are 
a stranger, but which your tenderness 
can deprive of all their anguish. No¬ 
tice kindly her little attentions and 
efforts to promote your comfort. Do 
not treat her with Indifference, if you 
would not Bear and palsy her heart, 
which, watered by kindness, would, to 
the latest day of your existence, throb 
with sincere and constant affection, 


Sometimes yield your wishes to hers. 
She has preferences as strong as you, 
and it may be just as trying to yield 
her choice as to you. Do you find it 
hard to yield sometimes ? Think you 
it is not difficult for her to give up 
|SWays ? If you never yield to her 
tifiBhes, there. is danger that she will 
.Hmivkyou are selfish, and care only for 
yourself, and with such feelings she 
cannot love as she might. Again, show 

a rseif manly, BO that your wife can 
up at you and feel that you will 
act nobly, and that she can: confide in 
•your jufement. (8* 191 tom) 


884. TO BEHOVE WATER 
STAINS FROM BLACK CRAPE.— 
When a drop of water falls on a black 
Qrape veil or collar, it leaves a conspicu¬ 
ous white' mark. To obliterate this, 
spread the crape on a table, (laying on it 
a large book or a paper-weight to keep 
it steady), and place underneath the 
stain a piece of old black silk. With 
a large camel’s hair brush dipped in 
common ink, go over the stain; and 
then wipe off the ink with a little bit of 
old soft silk. It will dry immediately, 
and the white mark will be seen no 
more. 

835. CLEANLINESS, it is said, has a 
powerful influence on the health and 
preservation of the body. Cleanliness, 
as well in our garments as in our 
dwellings, prevents the pernicious 
effects of dampness, of had smells, and 
of contagious vapours arising from sub¬ 
stances abandoned to putrefy ; cleanli¬ 
ness keeps up a free perspiration, re¬ 
news the air, refreshes the blood, and 
even animates and enlivens the mind. 
Whence we see that persons attentive 
to the cleanliness of their persons and 
their habitations, are in general more 
healthy, and less exposed to diseases 
than those who live in filth and nasti¬ 
ness ; and it may moreover be re¬ 
marked, that cleanliness brings with it, 
throughout every part of domestic disci¬ 
pline, habits of order and arrangement, 
which are among the first and best 
methods and elements of happiness. 

836. FIRST-WATCH STEW.—Cut 
pieces of salt beef and pork into dice, 
put them into a stew-pan with six whole 
peppercorns, two blades of mace, a few 
cloves, a tea-spoonful of oelery-seeds, 
and a faggot of dried sweet herbs; covet" 
with water, and stew gently for an hour, 
then add fragments of carrots, turnips, 
parsley, or any other vegetables at hand, 
with two sliced onions, and some 
vinegar to flavour; thicken with flour 
or rice, remove the herbs, and pour into 
the dish with toasted bread, or freshly 
baked biscuit broken small, and Berra 
hot. When they can be procured, a few 
potatoes improve it very much. 
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837. SEVEN-BELL PASTY.—Shred naturalist would be proud to possess, 
a pound of suet fine, cut salt pork into There is another, aud we think a 
dice, potatoes and onions small, rub a befctefmethod of taking ieafitftpretsiont, 
sprig of dried sage up fine/ mix with than the ^preceding one. Toe only 
some pepper, and place in the corner difference m the process consists in the 
of a square piece of paste, turn over the use of printing inJc, instead of smoked 
other corner, pinch up the sides, and oil-paper. 

bake in a quick oven. If any bones, 839. LEAF PRINTING. — Alter 
&c., remain from the meat, season with warming the leaf between the hands, 
pepper and sage, place them with a gill apply printing ink, by means of a small 
of wutor in a pan, and bake witb the leather ball Containing cotton, or some 
pasty; when done, strain, and pour the soft substance, or with the end of the 
gravy into the centre of the pasty. finger. The leather ball (and the 

833. DIRECTIONS FOR TAKING finger when used for that purpose), 
LEAF IMPRESSIONS.—Hold oiled after the ink is applied to it, should be 
paper in the smoke of a lamp, or of pressed several times on a piece of 
pitch, until it becomes coated with the leather, or some smooth surface, before 
smoke ; to thiB paper apply the leaf of each application to the leaf, that the 
which you wish an Impression, having ink may be smoothly and evenly ap* 
previously warmed it between your plied. Aftfcr the under surface of the 
hands, that it may be pliable. Place the leaf has been sufficiently inked, apply 
lower surface of the leaf upon the black- it to the paper, where you wish the im* 
ened surface of the oil paper, that the pression; and, after covering it with a 
numerous veins vsrhich are so prominent slip of paper, use the hand or roller to 
on this side may receive from the paper press jupon it, as described in the former 
a portion of the smoke. Lay a paper process. 

over the leaf, and then press it gently 840. PLANTS SKELETONS.—The 
upon the Bmoked paper, with the leaves are to be put into an earthen or 
fingers, or with a small roller (covered glass vessel, and a large quantity of 
with woollen doth, or some like soft rain-water to be poured over them; 
material), so that every part of the leaf after this they are to be left to the 
may come in contact with the sooted open air and to the heat of the sun, 
oil-paper. A coating of the smoke will without covering the vessel. When the 
adhere to the leaf. Then remove the water evaporates so as to leave the 
leaf carefully, and place the blackened leaves dry, more must be added in its 
surface on a sheet of white paper, not place; the leaves will by this means 
ruled, or in a book prepared for the putrefy, but they require a different 
purpose, covering the leaf with a time for this: some will be finished in 
dean dip of paper, and pressing upon a month, others will require two months 
it with the fingers, or roller, as be- or longer, according to the toughness of 
fore. Thus may be obtained the im- their parenchyma. When they have 
pression of a leaf, showing the perfect been in a state of putrefaction for some 
outlines, together with an accurate ex- time, the two membranes will begin to 
hibition of the veins which extend in separate, nnd the green part of. the leaf 
every direction through it, more cor- to become fluid; then the operation of 
reotly than the finest drawing. And clearing is to be performed. The leaf 
this process is. so simple, and the is to be put upon a flat white earthen 
materials so easily obtained, that any plate and covered with dear water; 
parson, with a little practice to enable and being gently squeezed with the 
him to apply the right quantity of finger, the membranes will begin to open, 
smoke to the oil-paper, and give the and the green substance will come out 
leaf a proper pressure,, can prepare at the edges; the membranes must he 
beautiful leaf impressions, such as a carefully taken off with the finger, aril 
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gpwtcaution m«wfcfee used ha eepunitutg 

■ 2 bem near the middled!* When once 
Jan ««a opetonglteWBrafi tins syslar 
tin, Hie whole ttmttbni&e always 
IsHowBearily; when both membranes 
aneti&e* off, tb* skeleton is finished, 
and it has to,, ha washed clean with 
water, -and than 4i&ed between .the 
-isaaoie.< 9 i.W.l.nWk, fruits mo -divested 
efitita# ’palp and made iati> .tdfcfefcans 
hO. * different manner; fitibs, for an 
•'m&mm, a fine large pearw&iefe is soft, 
and act'tough; let it be neatly pared 
without squeezing it, and without 
Ruling either the crown er the stadk; 
put tin fete a jgfc of rtrin-water. covered, 
set ifcovertbeliwe, end let it boil gently 1 
tiB peisfeetiy * so-flji then take it out and 
%, it in a dish filled with cold 
water <; tiwan holding it by the stalk 
Wath ■ &m hand, rub off as much 
Of; tfW. pQlp as you ean with the 

■ finger and thumb/ beginning at the 
,-Wfck, imdimbbiag it regularly towarda 
: ‘Ihe'efows. The fibres ere most tender 

^wprds the extremities, and therefore 
we .V*ai»d with great care there. 
‘When the pulp has thus been cleared 
pretty well 08 J the ppint of a fine pen¬ 
knife my bff of use to pick away the 
yulp UtieMng to the core, lu order to 
me b&w the operation advances, the 
wSied water must be thrown away from 
time to time, end clean poured on in 
fife place. When the pulp is in this 
, manner perfectly separated, the clean 
slbekMsn is to be preserved in spirits of 
wine. This method may be* pursued 
with the bark of trees, which afford 
iafteretrting views of their - constituent 


1 - 411. ROLLS.—Mix the aaltwith the 
fiour. Make a deep hole- in the middle. 
Jftlr the warm water into the yfeast, and 
pour it into the hdein the fiour. Stir 
% With ft spoon just enough to ntaWft 
' ftfifi" batter, and ’ sprinkle some fiour 
wmrfihe'top. Covertbe pan, and set 
it-In fti warm place far dbvensl hours. 
Whan’it, is light, add half a pint more 
<ff fq l w w »ra water, tied n*tto it, with 
s awfiom < , ssftoft4o«^ Knead 
Weiff' wefl fht ton nfisttns. Then 


divide it into small pieces, and knead - 
each separately. Mafee them into round 
cakes or mile. Cover them, and set 
them to -riSe about an hour and a half 
Bake them, and, when done, let them 
remain in the even, without the lid, for 
about ten minutes. 

842. EARLY RISING.—Dr. Wilson 
Philip, in bis "Treatise on Indigestion/' 
says:—“ Although it is of consequence 
to the debilitated to go early to bed, 
thebe are few -tilings more hurtful to 
them than remaining in it too long. 
Getting up on hour or two eariier. often 
gives a degree of vigour which nothing 
else can procure. For those who - are 
not much debilitated and sleep well, 
the best rule is to get oat of bed soon 
after waking in the morning. Tins at 
first may appear too early, fur the 
debilitated require more sleep than the 
healthy; but rising early will gradu¬ 
ally prolong the sleep on the succeed¬ 
ing night till the quantity the patient 
on joys is equal to his demand for it. 
Lying late is not only hurtful, by the 
relaxation it occasions, but also by 
occupying that part of the day at which 
exercise is most beneficial.” 

843. SUPERIOR CLEANLINESS 
sooner attract* our regal'd than even 
finery itself, and often gains esteem 
where the other fails. 

• 844. COFFEE A DISINFECTANT. 
—Numerous experiments with roasted 
coffee prove that it H the most power- 
fill means, not only of rendering 
animal and vegetable effluvia innocuous, 
but of actually destroying them. A 
room in which meat in an advanced 
degree of decomposition had been kept 
for some time, was instantly deprived 
ff all smell on an open coffee-roaster 
1 being earned through it, containing & 
i pound Of Cpffee newly roosted. In 
; another room, exposed to the effluvium 
occasioned by the clearing out of the 
. dung*pit, so that sulphuretted hydrogen 
and ammonia in great quantities could 
be chemically detected, the stench was 
completely removed in half a minute, 
on tile employment of three ounces of 
frerib roasted ooffeo, whilst the other 
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ports of the bones were;psiriii«Bewi3y 
cleared of the same smell % befog 
simply traversed withifce oeffteweoRitiff, 
although the cleansing of fibs (Sang-pit 
continued for several hours: after, T®e 
best mode of using the coffee as a 
disinfectant is to *liy the mr bean, 
pound it in a mortar, and then roast 
the powder on a moderately heated 
iron plate, until it assumes a dink brown 
tint, when it is fit for use. Thou 
sprinkle it in sinks or cess-poola, or lay 
it on a plate in the room which yon 
wish to have purified. Coffee aoid or 
coUce oil acts more readily in minute 
quantities. (See 820 .) 

845. UTILITY OP SDTGIKG.—It 
is jw 2 n rted l and we 'believe with some 
truth, tlmt singing is a corrective of the 
too common tendency to pulmonic 
complaints. Dr, Hush, an eminent 
physician, observes on this subject:— 
“The Germans arc seldom afflicted with 
consumption; and this, I believe, is in 
part occasioned by the strength which 
their lungs acquire by exercising them 
in vocal’music, for this constitutes an 
essential branch of their education. 
The music master of an academy has 
furnished mo with a remark still more 
in favour of this opinion. He informed 
me th.it he hud known several instances 
of persons who were strongly disposed 
to consumption, wlio were restored to 
health by the exercise of their lungs in 
singing." 

84(3. DOMESTIC RULES. — Mm 
Hamilton, in her "Cottagersof Gleu- 
hufnie,’’ gives three simple rules for 
tho regulation of domestic affairs, which 
deserve to be remembered, and which 
would, if earned into practice, be the 
means of saving time, labour, and 
patience, and of making every house a 
** well-ordered” one. T&ey are as fol¬ 
lows:—l: Do everything in its proper 
time. 2. Keep everything to its pro¬ 
per use. 3. Put everything in ite pro¬ 
per place. 

847. THE CHEMICAL BARO¬ 
METER.—Take a. long narrow bottle, 
such as an old-fashioned Eau-de-Co¬ 
logne bottle, and put into it twa-ond A? 


Half drachms of enfftbr, and efanw 
fcaeirjns of spirits wf wine; when tho 
tentte If liwolyed, whtelt it iritt 
mswj dfobr agitation* arid dbo 
awsturc s^-Takc wMM^ «te» 
drachms: nitrate of potash (sdtpatee), 
grates; and muriate of am- 
snente ^sai ammoniitc), thaty-righp 
grams. ' -Bisfolve" these salts fc tho 
water prior tier miring with the crart- 
phorsted spirit; then shaker tho whole 
well together. Cork the bottle well, 
and wax the top, but afterwards make 
a very email aperture in the cork with 
a red-hot needle. The bottle may then 
be hung up, or pllced i%asy sttekuuay 
powtkur. By observing the different 
up] learanees which the mat emir aseume, 
as the weather changes, it becomes m 
excellent prognosticator of a eomteg 
atom or of a sunny sky. iC 
... .. ;> v 

843. FRUGALITY.-—The great phi- 
I losopber, Dr. Franklin, inspired the 
mouth-piece of his own eloquence, 
" Poorltidtoad^" with “many a gem of 
purest. ray serene,” encased in the 
homely garb of pnwvcrbial truisms. Oh 
the subject of frugality we cannot do 
better than take tho worthy Mentor 
for -our text, and from it address 1 -out 
remarks. A man may, if hekuows isai; 
how to savo os lie gets, “ keep his nes© 

• all his life to the grindstone, and die 
not worth a groat ait last- A 1st kitchen 
makes a lean'will,” and 
** Many estates are spent; in getting, 

Since women for tea forodek spinning and 
knitting, . 

And men fear punch forsook hewing am 
, shutting.” 

S4& lV YOU WOULD BE WEALTH?, 
think of saving as well as of getting. 
The Indies hawte not made Spain rich, 
because her outgoes are greater than 
Iter m-comes. 

850.- Awat then with your expensive 
follies, and yf% will not then have so 
much caused© complain of hard times, 
heavy taxes, ajodjriMtfgaphile families. 

851* “ WHAianantams one rice would 
briag up two children." j 

852. Yop may think, perhaps 
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little tea, or superfluities now end then, 
diet a little more oostly, clothes a little 
finer, and a little entertainment now 
and then, can be ne great matter? but 
remember, “Many a little makes a 
mickle.” , 

858. Beware of little expenses: 
"A small leak will rink a great ship,” 
as Poor Richard says j and again, “Who 
dainties love, shall beggars prove; ” 
and moreover “ Fools make frosts and 
wise men eat them.” t * 

854. Here you jxeclf together 

to this sale of? fineH'dS mil’ nigk-napks.,j 
You call them goods': if ^ou> do 

not take care? they will -prove evils Ip 
some of you. You expect they will be 
sold aheap, and, perhaps, they.may for 
less than they cost; but if you b#te no 
occasion for them they must be deftr 
to you. , 

855. Remember what. poor Bicbdrd 

says, “Buy what thouhari.no heed 
and ere long thou Bhalt tkll ,thy neces¬ 
saries” 1 

856. And again, “ At a great penqy-'j 
worth, pause awhile.” He means? per¬ 
haps, that the cheapness is apparent 


through industry and frugality have 
maintained their standing; in which 
case it appears plainly, that, “ A plough- 
titan on his* legs is higher titan a gentle¬ 
man on his knees,” os Poor Richard 
says. Perhaps they had a small estate 
left them, which they knew not the 
lotting of; they think “ It is day, and 
| will never be nightthat a little to be 
spent out of so much is not worth 
minding: but “ Always taking out of 
thl tyeal-tdb, and never putting in, 
apon comes to the bottom,” as Poor 
Richard says; and then “When the 
weR is dty* they know the woith of 

' wmff. * 

ISO. But t^is they might have 
k& 6 wn before, if they had taken his 
advice: “If you would know the 
value of money, go and try to borrow 
sdmq; for he that goes a borrowing 
a sorrowing,” as Poor Richard 
indeed, so does he that lends 
people, whoa he goes to get it 
Poor Dick further advises.— 


of drela is Sure a very curse; 
fad, consult, oonsult your puree," 

, - « A , 86L And A$aXN, “ Pride is aa loud 

only, and not* real; or the bargain, by as want, and a great deal more 

straitening thee in thy business, may 


do thee more harm than good; foy in 
another place he says, “Many We 
been ruined by buying good penny¬ 
worths.” «. 

657. Again, “ It is foolish to lay out •{ 
money in the purcta&e of repentance 
and yet this folly is pmetifced every day 
at auctions, for want of Binding 
almanack. 4 

858. Many, for the sake-of fiM*y on 
the back, have gone with a hunfjfef 
stomach, and half starved their famflm*. 

“ Silks and satins, scarlets and velvets, 
put out the kitchen "fire?” as Poor 
Richard says. Those arc unit the neces¬ 
saries of life; they oan mmify be 
nailed the conveniences; end yri? only 
because they look pretty, blow many 
want to have them i 

859 . By these and other eEfrava- 
ganOes, the genteel are reduced to 
poverty, end forced to borrow of those 
whom they formerly despised, but who, 



$62. Whin you have bought one fine 
tiding, you must buy ten more, that 
your appearance may be all of a piece; 
but Poor Diok says, “ It is oarier to 
suppress the first desire than to satisfy 
jill that follow it'and it is as truly 
folly for the poor to ape the rich, as 
fbr the frog to swell in order to equal 
the ox. 

, u VosmIb large may venture more, 

Bat little boats should keep near shore.” 

$62. If is, however, a folly soon 
punished; for “Pride that dines on 
vanity, sups on contempt; pride break* 
fritted with plenty, dined With poverty, 
and supped with infamy.” 

868 . Alto, after all, of what use is 
this pride of Appearance, for which so 
muon is risked, so much is suffered f 
It cannot promote health, nor ease 
pain; it makes no increase of merit in 
the person—it creates envy, it hastens 
misfortune. 
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8G4. CONVERSATION. putation in society; but nothin is 

865. There are many talkers, but more insipid and in Wbxae taste man 

few who know how to converse agree- their conceited harangues and self-euf- 
ebly. (See ] 61 and 279.) . ficient air.. - 

866. Speak distinctly, neither too 870. It is a common* idea that the 

rapidly nor too slowly. art of writing and the art of conversa- 

867. Accommodate the pitch of your tion are one j this is a great mistake, 

voice to the hearing of the person with A man of genius may be a very dull 
whom you are conversing. talker! 

868. Never speak with your mouth 877* The two grand modes of making 

full. yOur conversation interesting, are to 

869. Tell your jokes and laugh after* enliven it by recitals calculated to affect 

wards. ' and impress your hearers, and to inter* 

87(7. Dispense with superfluous words* spared it With anecdotes and smart 
—such as, “ Well, I should think.*’ things. Rivasol was a master in the 

871. The woman who wishes latter mode. (See 1338.) 

conversation to l»o agreeable will avoid r— . . 

conceit or affectation, and laughter, 878. CLEANLINESS.— The want of 
which is not natural and spontaneous* , clettaliaess is a fault which admits of 
Her Lmguage will be easy and un^ 00 esdrav-* Where water can be had 
studied, marked 'by a graceful carries ;jh j|br; nothing, ft is surely in the power of 
ness, which, at the same time, Mvter ev«T person tg.be dean, 
oversteps the limits of propriety** fikfr y Jfm Tta .Bibcharob from our 
lips will readily yield to a P^BWP, 'Pfy&b hy waphation, renders fre- 
smile ; nho will not love tOybaU*ffgp j^hms^jphangea of apparel necessary, 
self talk; her tones will ' , 880/ CAi nob op Apparel greatly 

pre^s of sincerity, end her e w mJ le promoted the secretion from the skin, 
with animation, as she speaks, EPS so necessary to Health, 
art of pleasing is, in truth, the tgeifg' 881. WHEN that ' Matter which 
soul of good breeding; for the pstomp' ought to be carried off by perspiration 
object of the latter is to tender m id either retained in the body, or re-ab* 
agieeahlo to all with whom we asS<* sorbed "by dirty clothes, it is apt to oo 
date. to make us, at the some tune," c&sion fevers and o$h«r diseases, 
estaeiped and loved. , 882. Most Leases op the Skin 

872. We need scarcely advert to the proceed ffomwaut of cleanliness. These 
rudeness of interrupting any one who indeed tnay » eaugjht by infection, but 
is Bi>eakmg, or to the Impropriety 'they will Seldom continue long where 
pushing, to its full extent, a discussion oleknlin&is prevails. 

which has become unpleasant QSfb .TQ THE same Cause must we im- 

873. Some men have a mania for putbihe various kinds of vermin that in- 
Greek and Latin .quotations; this la feslphehuman body, hduses, &c. These 
peculiarly to be avoided. It is like majf generally bo banished by cleanli* 
pulling up the stones from a tomb Hess alone. 

wherewith to kill the living. Nothing 884. Perhaps the intention of nature, 
is more wearisome than pedantry. in permitting such vermin to annoy 

874. If you feel your intellectual mankind^ is to induoe them to the prac- 
superiority to any one with whom you ticeof this virtue. 

are conversing, do not seek to bear him 888. &NS COMMON CAUSE of putrid 
down; it would be an inglorious tri* and malignant fevers is the want of 
umph, and a breach of good manners, cleanliness. 

Beware, too, of speaking lightly of sub- 886. Thebe fevers commonly begin 
jects which bear a sacred character. among the inhabitants of closo dirty 

876. Witlings occasionally grin a re- houses, who breathe bad air, take little 

p 
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exerts^, use unwholesome food, and 
wear dirty olothes. There the infec¬ 
tion is generally hatched, which spreads 
far and wid§ to the destruction of 
many. Hence cleanliness may be con¬ 
sidered as an object of the public at¬ 
tention. 

887. It is not sufficient that I be 
dean myself, while the want of it in my 
neighbour affects my health as well os 
his own. 

888. Ip dirty people cannot re 
removed as a common nuisance, they 
ought at leaded be avoided as infec¬ 
tious. All who regard their health, 
should keep at a distance, even from 
their habitwlops. 

889. In places where great numbers 
of people Jure collected, .cleanliness 
becomes ofwhe utmost importance. 

890. It, JR well known,' that infec¬ 
tious diseases sole caused by* tainted air. 
Everything, therefore,,which tend^s to 
pollute the air, or spread the infeotW, 
ought, with the utmost care, to be 
avoided. 

891. For this reason, in great towns, 
no filth of any k&A should be per¬ 
mitted to lie upon the streets. We 
are sorry to say, that the importanoe of 
general cleanliness does by no means 
seem to be sufficiently understood. 

892. It were well if the lower 
olasses of the inhabitants of Britain, 
would imitate their neighbours the 
Dutch, in the cleanness of their streets, 
houses, Ac. 

898. Water, indeed, is easily ob¬ 
tained in Holland; but the situation 
of most towns in Britain is more fa¬ 
vourable to cleanliness. 

694. Nothing can be more agreeable 
to the senses, more to the honour of 
the inhabitants, or odnduoive to their 
health, than a dean town; nor does 
anything impress a stranger sooner 
with a disrespectful idea of any people 
than its opposite. 

898. It ie remarkable, that, in 
most eastern countries, cleanliness 
makes a great part of their religion. 
The Mahometan, as well as the Jewish 
religion, enjoins various bathings, 


washings, and purifications. No doubt 
these were designed to represent in* 
ward purity ; but they are at the samo 
.time calculated for the preservation of 
health. 

896. However whimsical those wash¬ 
ings may appear to some, few things 
would appear more to prevent diseases 
than a proper attention to many of 
them. 

897. Were every person, for ex¬ 
ample, after handling a dead body, 
visiting the sick, &c., to wash before ho 
went into company, or sat down to meat, 
he would run less hazard either of 
catching the infection himself, or com¬ 
municating it to others. 

898. Frequent washing not only 
removes the filth which adheres to the 
skin, but likewiso promotes tho per¬ 
spiration, braces the body, and enlivens 
the spirits. 

899. Even washing the feet tends 
greatly to preserve health. The sweat 
and dirt with which these parts are fre¬ 
quently covered, cannot fail to obstruct 
their perspiration. This piece of clean¬ 
liness would often prevent colds and 
fevers. 

900. Were people to bathe their 
feet and hands in warm water at night, 
after being exposed to cold or wot 
through the day, they would seldom 
experience any of the fatal effects 
which often proceod from these causes. 

901. In places where great numbers 
of sick people are kept, cleanliness 
ought most religiously to be observed. 
Tho very smell in such plaoos is often 
sufficient to make one sick. It is easy 
to imagine what effect that is likely to 
have upon the diseased. 

902. A person in health has a 
greater chance to become sick, than a 
sick person has to get well, in an hos¬ 
pital or infirmary where cleanliness is 
neglected. 

908. The brutes themselves Bet us 
an example of cleanliness. Most of them 
seem uneasy, and thrive ill, if they bo 
‘ Hot kept elean. A hone that is kept 
thoroughly dean, will thrive better 
on a smaller quantity of food, than 
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■with, a greater, where cleanliness is 
neglected. 

904. Even our own feelings are a 
sufficient proof, of the necessity of 
cleanliness. How refreshed, how cheer¬ 
ful and agreeable does one feel on being 
shaved, washed, and dressed; especially 
when these have been long neglected. 

905. 'Most people esteem cleanliness; 
and even those who do not practise it 
themselves, often admire it in others. 


906. DOMESTIC PHARMACOPOEIA. 

In compiling this part of our hints, we 
have endeavoured to supply that kind of 
information that is so often wanted in 
the time of need, and oannot be obtained 
when a medical man ora druggist is not 
near. The doses are all fixed for adults, 
unless otherwise ordered. The various 
remedies are arranged in sections, ac¬ 
cording to their uses, as being more 
easy for reference. ( For the meanings of 
medical terms, see Index.) 

907. — Collyiua, oe Eye-Washes. 

908. Alum, —Dissolve balf a drachm 
of alum in eight ounces of water. Use, 
as an astringent. When the strength of 
the alum is doubled, and only half the 
quantity of water used, it acts as a dis- 
cutient. 

909. Common „—Add one ounce of 
diluted acetic acid to three ounces of 
decoction of poppy heads. Use, as an 
anodyne wash. 

910. Compound Aim t.—*Dissolvealum 
and white vitriol, of each one drachm in 
one pint of water, and filter through 
paper. Use, as an astringent wash. 

911. Zinc and Lead. —Dissolve white 
vitriol and acetate of lead, of each seven 
grains, in four ounces of elder-flower 
water, then add one drachm of lauda¬ 
num (tincture of opium), and the some 
quantity of spirit of camphor; then 
strain. Use, as a detergent wash. 

912. Acetate of Zinc. —Dissolve half a 
drachm of white vitriol in five ounces of 
water. Dissolve two scruples of acetate 
of lead in five ounces of water. Mix 
these solutions, then set aside for a 
short time, and afterwards filter. Use, 


as an astringent; this forms a most 
valuable coHyrium. 

913. Sulphate of Zinc* —Dissolve'ten 
grains of white vitriol in a pint of water 
or rose-water. Use, for weak eyea 

914. Zinc and Camphor, —Dissolve a 
sample of white vitriol in eight ounces 
of water, then add one drachm of spirit 
of camphor, and strain. Use, as a stimu¬ 
lant. 

915. Compound Zinc. —-Dissolve ten 
grains of white vitriol in eight ounce* 
of camphor water (Mistwra camphorai), 
and the same quantity of decoction of 
poppy-heads. Use, as an anodyne and 
detergent; useful for weak eyea. 

916.— Confections and Electuaries. 

917. Confections are used as vehicles 
for the administration of more active 
medicinfes, and Electuaries are made for 
the purpose of rendering some remedies 
palatable. Both should be kept in 
closely covered jars 

918. Almond Confection. — Remove 
the outer coat from an ounce of sweet 
almonds, and beat them well in a mor¬ 
tar with one drachm of powdered gum 
arable, and half on ounce of white su¬ 
gar. Use, to make a demulcent mixture, 
known as almond emulsion. 

919. Alum Confection. —Mix .two 
scruples of powdered alum with four 
samples of treadle. Dose, half a drachm. 
Use, as an astringent in sore throat and 
relaxed uvula, and ulcerations of the 
mouth. 

920. Orange Cbw/eritoR.-—Take one 
ounce of the freshly rasped rind of 
orange, and mix it with three ounoee of 
white sugar, after it is well beaten. Dose, 
from one drachm to one ounce. Vie, as 
a gentle stomachic and tonic, sod for 
giving tome powdersia., 

921. Black Pepper Confection. —Taka 
of black pepper and elecampanevoct 
each one ounce; fennel seeds, three 
ounces; honey and sugar, of*each tw« 
ounces, Rub "the dry ingredients to a 
fine powder, and when the confection is 
wanted, add the honey, >und mix well. 
Dose, from one to two drachms. Use 
in hemorrhoids. 
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and the same quantity of syrup of tolu. 
Dost, one tablespoonful every three 
hours. Use, after fevers end catarrhs. 

1000. Stomachic. —Take twenty grains 
of powdered rhubarb, and dissolve it in 
three ounces and a half of peppermint 
water, then add sal volatile and com* 
pound tincture of gentian, each one 
drachm and a half. Mix. Bote, ffom 
one to one ounce and a half. Use, as a 
tonic, stimulant, and stomachic. 


1001. Drxkks, 

1002. Tamarind. —Boil two ounces 
of the pulp of tamarinds in two pints 
of milk, then strain. Ute, aa a refrige¬ 
rant drink. 

1008. Tama/rind. — Dissolve two 
ounces of the pulp in two pints of 
warm water, and allow it to get cold, 
then strain. Ute, refrigerant. 

1004. Powders. 


1005. Compound Soda. — Mix one 
drachm of ealomel, five drachms of 
sesqui-carbonate of soda, and ten 
drachms of compound chalk powder 
together. Bote, five groins. Use, as a 
mud purgative for children during 
teething. 

100$ Tonic. —Mix one drachm of 
powdered rhubarb with the same quan¬ 
tity of dried carbonate of soda, then 
add two drachms of powdered Calumba 
root. Dose, from ten to twenty grains 
as a tonic after fevers, in all cases of 
debility, and dyspepsia attended with 
aridity. 

1007. J ttubarb and Magnesia. —Mix 


one drachm of powdered rhubarb with 
two drachms of carbonate of magnesia, 
fund half a drachm of ginger. Dote, 
from fifteen grains to one drachm. Use, 
as a purgative for children. 

1008. Sulphur <md Potash. —Mix one 
drachm of sulphur with four scruples 
at bicarbonate of potash, and two scru¬ 


ples of nitre. Doss, from half a drachm 
to one drachm. * Use, as a purgative, 
diuretic, and refrigerant. 

1008. Anti-Diarrhceal.-T&h. ono graifi 
of powdered ipecacuanha, and one 
grain of powdered opium, with the 


same quantity of camphor. Dote, one 
of these powders to be given in jam, 
treacle, &c., five or six times a day li 
necessary. 

1010. AwtirSpamodie. — Mix four 
grains of subnitrate of bismuth, forty- 
eight grains of carbonate of magnesia, 
and the same quantity of white sugar, 
and then divide in four equal parts. 
Dose, one-fourth part. Use, in obsti¬ 
nate pain in the stomach with cramps, 
unattended by inflammation 

1011. Anti-Pertussal, or against 
Hooping Cough .—Mix one diachm qf 
powdered belladonna root, and five 
drachms of white mgar, together. 
Dote, six grains morning and evening 
for children under one year; twelve 
grams for those under two and three 
years of age; twenty-four grains for 
those between five and ten , and forty- 
eight grains for adults. Caution, tins 
should be prepared by a chemist, as 
the belladonna is a poison, and occa¬ 
sional doses of castor-oil should be 
given while it is being taken. 

1012. Purgative (common )—Mix ten 
grains of calomel, with one drachm of 
powdered jalap, and twenty grams of 
sugar. Dote, fifty grams for adults. 

1018. Sudorific —Mix six grams of 
compound antimonial powder, and two 
grains of sugar, together. Dote, as 
mixed, to be taken at bed-time. Use, 
in catarrh and fever. 

1014. Miscellaneous. 

1015. JtthereaL Tincture of Male 
Fern —Digest one ounce male fern 
buds in eight ounces of sulphuric 
tether, then strain. Dose, thirty drops 
early in the morning Use, to kill tape¬ 
worm. 

1016. Emulsion, Laxative. — Bub 
down an ounce of castor oil m two 
drachms of mucilage of gum arabic, 
three ounces of dill water, and add a 
drachm of tincture of jalap gradually. 
Dote, as prepared thus, to be taken 
while fasting in the morning. 

1017. Emulsion, Purgative. — Rub 
down Bix grains of scammony with six 
drachms of white sugar in a mortar. 
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and gradually add four ounces of el- j 
mond emulsion, and two drops of oil 
of cloves. JMe, as prepared, early in 
the morning. 

1018. To Prevent PitHs^n^Jtmedlr 
p asp. —Spread a sheet of thin leather 
with the ointment of ammaaiafluTtt with 
mercury, and out out a place for the 
mouth, eyes, and nostrils. This forms 
what is called a mask, and, after an¬ 
ointing the eye-lids with a little blue 
ointment (vmgwntum kydrargyri ), it 
should be applied to the face, and 
allowed to remain for three days for 
the distinct kind, and four days for the 
running variety. Period to apply it: — 
Before the spots fill Math matter, al¬ 
though it Mill answer sometimes even 
after they have become pustulous. It 
may be applied* to any part in the same 
May. 

1019. Mucilage of Own Araiic .—-Hub 
one ounce of gum arabic in a mortar, 
with four ounces of warm water. Uee, 
for coughs, La. 

1020. Mucilage of Starch .—Rub one 
drachm of starch with a little water, 
and gradually add five ounces of water, 
then boil until it forms a mucilage. 
Use, for enemas, topical application, 
and demulcent. (See 1328.) 

1021. GARDENING OPERATIONS 
FOR THE TEAR. 

1022. January. — Flower of the 
month .—Christmas Rose. 

1023. Gardening .-*-Indoor prepara¬ 
tions for future operations must he 
made, as in this month there are only five 
hours, a day available for outdoor work, 
unless the season be unusually mild. 
Mat over tulip-beds, begin to force roses. 
Pot over heoale and plant dried roots of 
border flowers in xnUd weather. Take 
strawberries in pots into the green¬ 
house. Prune and plant gooseberry, 
cuir.mt, fruit and deciduous trees and 
shrubs. Cucumbers and melons to he 
(.own in the hot bed. Apply manures. 

1024. February.— jWouter# of (As 
month .—Snowdrop and violet. 

carnations, sweet-williams,^ caolriefo 


4«w al#p savoys, Ms mi mtomgm 
Prude and xtful walnut tram, and to¬ 
wards the end of the month f tot 
stock*, for next year’s grafting, aim 
cuttings of poplar, elder, wiHowtireee, 
fomo mmmm siifubbety. Sdw fruit 
ana forest tree seeds, 

1026. March.— Flower of the mmNA 
—Primrose. 

1027. G t s r dSm n g operations. — 

" Spring flowers ** to he sown. Border 
dowers to be planted out Tender an¬ 
nuals to be patted out under g] asset. 
Mushroom beds to he made. Sow arid* 
chokes, Windsor beans, and cauliflowers 
for autumn; lettuces and peas for suc¬ 
cession of mope, onions, prsley, ra¬ 
dishes, savoye^asparagua, red and white 
cabbages, and beets; turnips, early fere- 
coli, parsnepe and o&ntiia. Plant slips 
and parted roots of perennial herbs. 
Graft trees and protect early blossoms. 
Force rose-tree cuttings under glasses. 

1028 April .—Flower of the month. 
—Cowslip. 

1029. Gardening Operations. — Sow 

for succession peas, beans and carrots; 
parsneps, celery and secale* flour 
•* Spring flowers." Plant evergreens, 
dahlias, chrysanthemums, aad the Ifofo 
also potatoes, dips ef thyme, pektefl 
roots, lettuces, cauliflowers, Cabbages, 
onions. Ley down pefooee 

caterpillars. Sow and jpsfo C amriK n * 
and piopagato and graft fruit and mm 
trees by ell the varied* mesne in use, 
How encumbers and vegetable marrows 
for planting out. Phis is An most 
important month in As par far per- 

ch&Jfccv&v 

1030. Mat.— Flaw* of As ewedb— 

Hawthorn. J 

1031. Gardening. — Plant out your 
Beedling floWetf a* they we lAdw, aad 
sow again for succession lawcspur, 
nflgciioUettek and eihs* swing flowers. 
Pol out tender tnuk Semows* 
mwwttlaa ta-'W JE.2L mpedh Take up 
bnlboueroots a* thnleaves decay. Sew 
JtlflnaT' be*** 'brooaii toe O&mjxm, 

»I 
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cape for axitunm, cauliflowers for Decem¬ 
ber ; Indian com, creis, ■Ogdens, to plant 
out as bulbs next year, radishes, aro¬ 
matic herbs, turnips, ..cabbages* savoys, 
lettuces, &c. Plant celery, lettuces, 
and annuals; thin spring crops. Stick 
peas, &c. Earth up potatoes, ftc. 
Moisten mushroom beds. 

1032.* June .—Flowers of the wto ntfo — 
Waterlily, Honeysuckle. 

1038. Gardening Operations*, —Sow 
giant stocks to flower next spring. Slip' 
myrtles to strike, and lag pinks, carna- 
‘ tions, roses, and evergreens. Plant 
annuals in borders, and auriculas in 
Bhady places. Sow kidney beans, 
pumpkins, cucumbers for pickling, and 
(late in the month) endive and lettuces. 
Plant out cucumbers, marrows, leeks, 
celery, brocoli, cauliflowers, savoys, and 
seedlings, and plants propagated by 
slips. Earth up potatoes, ftc. Cut 
herbs for drying when in flower. 

1Q84. July .—Flowers of the Month .— 
Pose and carnation. 

1085. Gardening Operations. — Part 
auricula and polyanthus roots. Take 
up summer bulbs as they go out of 
flower, and plant saffron crocus and 
autumn bulbs. Gather seeds. Clip 
evergreen borders and hedges, strike 
myrtle slips under glasses. Net fruit 
trees. Finish budding by the end of 
the month. Head down espaliers. Sow 
early dwarf cabbages to plant , out in 
October for spring • also endive, onions, 
kidney beans for late crop, and turnips. 
Plant celery, endive, lettuces, cabbages, 
leeks, strawberries, and cauliflowers. 
Stick peas. Tie up salads. Earth 
celery. Take up onions, &c., for dry¬ 
ing. 

1036. August.— Flowers of the Month. 
—HarobeE and mallow. 

1037. Gardening Operations, — Sow 
powers to flower in-doors in winter, 

* *%d pot fdl young stocks raised in the 
‘greenhouse. Sow early red cabbages, 
cauliflowers for spring and summer use, 
»cos and cabbage lettuce for winter crop. 
Plant put winter crops. Dry herbs 
a$d mushroom spawn. Plant out 
strawberry roots, ana net current trees, 


to preserve the fruit through the 
winter. 

1088. September— Flamers of the 
Month. —- Clematis, or traveller's joy, 
arbutus, and meadow saffron. 

1089. Gardening Operations. —Plant 
crocuses, scaly bulbs, and evergreen 
shrubs. Propagate by layers and cut¬ 
tings of all herbaceous plants, currant, 
gooseberry, and other fruit trees. Plant 
out seedling pinks. Sow onions for 
spring plantation, carrots, spinach, 
and Spanish radishes in warm spots. 
Earth up celery. House potatoes and 
edible bulbs. Gather pickling cucum¬ 
bers. Make tulip and mushroom beds. 

1040. October— Flowers of tlte Month. 
—China-aster, holly, and ivy. 

1041. Gardening Operations. — Sow 
rose-tree seeds and fruit stones, also 
larkspurs and the hardier annuals to 
stand the winter, also hyacinths and 
smooth bulbs, in pots and glasses. 
Plant young trees, cuttings of jasmine, 
honeysuckle, and evergreens. Sow 
mignionette for pots in winter*. Plant 
cabbages, ftc., for spring. Cut down 
asparagus, separate roots of daisies, 
irises, ftc. Trench, drain, and manure. 

1042. November —Flowers of the 
monlA—Laurestine and Wych Hazel. 

1043. Gardening Operations. —Sow 
sweet peas for an early crop. Take up 
dahlia roots. Complete beds for aspa¬ 
ragus and artichokes. Plant dried roots 
of border flowers, daisies, ftc. Take 
potted-mignionette in-doors. Set straw¬ 
berries, Sow peas, leeks, beans, and 
radishes. Plant rhubarb in rows. 
Prune hardy trees, and plant stocks of 
fruit trees. Store carrots, &a Shelter 
from frost where it may be required. 
Plant shrubs for forcing. Continue to 
trench and manure vacant ground. 

1044. Deqehbbr —Flowers of ike 
Cyclamen and Winter aconite. 

(Holly berries am now available for 
floral decoration.) 

1046. Gardening Operations. —Con¬ 
tinue in open weather to prepare vacant 
ground for spring and to protect plants 
from frost* Cover bulbous roots with 
matting. Dress flower borders. Pro- 
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Bare forcing ground for cucumbers, and 
force asparagus and secale. Plant goose¬ 
berry, currant, apple and pear trees. 
Boll grass plats if the season be mild 
and not too wet.. Prepare poles, stakes, 
pea-sticks, &o., for spring. 

1046. Kitchen Garden.— This is 
one of the most important parts of 
general domestic economy, whenever 
the situation of a house will permit a 
family to avail themselves of its assist¬ 
ance, in aid of butchers' bills. It is, 
indeed, much to be regretted that small 
, plots of ground, in the immediate vici¬ 
nity of the metropolis more especially, 
are too often frittered away into shrub¬ 
beries and baby gardens, when they 
might more usefully be employed in 
raising vegetables for the family, during 
the week-day Residence in town, than 
wasting their sweetness on the smoky 
air in all the pride of lilae, hollyhock, 
and bachelors' buttons, to be merely 
smelled to, by the whole immigrating 
household on the day of rest. With a 
little care and attention, a kitchen- 
garden, though small, might be ren¬ 
dered not only useful, but, in fact, as 
ornamental,as a modem grass carpet; 
and the same expense incurred to make 
the ground a labyrinth of sweets, might 
suffice to render it agreeable to the 
palate, as well as- to the olfactory 
nerves, and that even without offending 
the most delicate optios. It is only in 
accordance with our plan to give the 
hint, and to record such novel points as 
may facilitate the proposed arrange¬ 
ment. It is one objection to the adop¬ 
tion of a kitchen-garden in front of the 
dwelling, or in sight of the family 
apartments, that its very nature makes 
it rather an eye-sore than otherwise at 
all seasons. This, however, is an ob¬ 
jection that may be readily got over by 
a little attention to neatness and good 
order, whilst the plants themselves, if 
judiciously attended to, and the borders 
sown or planted with ranunculus, poly¬ 
anthus, mignionette, &c., in succession, 
will really be ornamental; but then, in 
cutting the plants for use, the business 
must be dene neatly/all useless leaves 


cleared from the ground, the rootB ho 
longer wanted taken up, and the ravages 
Of insects 'to be guarded against by 
sedulotur extirpation. It will alto be 
found a grab#improvement, where tpace 
will admit of it, to surround the beds 
with neat espaliers, with fruit trees, car 
even gooseberry and currant bushes 
trained along them, instead of these 
being suffered to grow in a state of 
rigged wildness. 

1047. TEMPERANCE.—“ If," ob¬ 
serves a writer, " men lived uniformly 
in a healthy climate, were possessed of 
strong and vigorous frames, were de¬ 
scended from healthy parents, were 
educated in ahardy and active manner, 
were possessed of excellent natural dis¬ 
positions, were placed in comfortable 
situations in life, were engaged only in 
healthy occupations, were happily con¬ 
nected in marriage, and kept their pas¬ 
sions in due subjection, there would 
be little occasion for medical rules." 
All this is very excellent and desirable; 
but, unfortunately for mankind, unat¬ 
tainable. 

1048. Man must be something more 
than man, to be able to connect the 
different links of this harmonious chain 
—to consolidate this summutn bomm 
of earthly felicity into one uninter¬ 
rupted whole; for, independent of all 
regularity or irregularity of diet* pas¬ 
sions, and other sublunary circum¬ 
stances, contingencies, and connections, 
relative or absolute, thousands are 
visited by diseases and precipitated into 
the grave, independent of accident, to 
whom no particular vice could attach, 
and with whom the appetite never 
overstepped the boundaries of tem¬ 
perance. Do we not'hear almost daily 
of instances of men living near to and 
even upwards of a century / We can¬ 
not account for this either; because of 
suoh men we know but few who have 
lived otherwise than the world around 
t]aem; and we have known many who 
have lived in-habitual intemperance for 
forty or fffty years without interruption 
and with little apparent inoonvenience* 
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1049. The assertion )ms been made 
by those who have attained a great age 
(Parr, and Henry Jenkifig, for instance,) 
that they adopted no iwjtienlair.arts for 
the preservation ©f their health; con¬ 
sequently, it might be inferred that the 
duration of life has no dependence on 
manners or customs, or the qualities of 
particular food. This, however, is as 
error of no common magnitude. 

1050. Peasants, labourers, and other 
hard-working people, more especially 
those whose occupations require them 
to be much in the open aar, may be 
considered as following a regulated sys¬ 
tem of moderation; and hence the 
higher degree of health which prevails 
among them and their families. They 
also observe rules; and those which it 
is said Were recommended by Old Parr 
are remarkable for good sense; namely, 
“ keep your head cool by temperance, 
your feet warm by exercise; rise early, 
and go soon to bed; and if you are in¬ 
clined to get fat, keep your eyes open 
and your mouth shut.” In other words, 
sleep moderately, and be abstemious 
in diet; —excellent admonitions, more 
especially to those inclined to corpu¬ 
lency. 

1051. The advantages to be derived 
from a regular mode of living, with a 
view to the preservation, of health and 
life, are nowhere better exemplified 
than in the precepts and practice of 
Plutarch, whose rules for tins purpose 
are excellent; and by observing them 
himself, he maintained his bodily 
strength and mental faculties unim¬ 
paired to a very advanced age. Galen 
is a still stronger proof of tie advan¬ 
tages of a regular plan, by means of 
which he reached the great age of 140 
years, without having ever experienced 
disease. His advice to the readers of 
his "Treatise on Health," is as follows: 
—" I beseech all persons who shall read 
this work, not to degrade themselves to 

1 a Wjfc*** brutes, or the rabble, 
by gMlf^Sfi^htir sloth* or by eating 
and drinking promiscuously whatever 
pleases their palates, or by indulging 
tfe«ir appetites of avexy kind. Bat 


whether they understand physic or not, 
let them consult their reason, and ob¬ 
serve what agrees, and what does not 
agaee with them, that, like wise men, 
they may adhere, to the use of such 
tilings as conduce to their health, and 
forbear everything winch, by their own 
experience, they find to do them hurt; 
and let them be assured that, by a dili¬ 
gent observation and practice of this 
rule, theWmay enjoy a good share of 
health, ana seldom stand in need of 
phyBic or physicians." 

1052. CHILDREN.— Happy, indeed 
is the child who, during the first period 
of its existence, is fed upon no other 
aliment than the milk of its mother, or 
that of a healthy nurse. If other food 
becomes necessary before the child has 
aoquired teeth, it ought to be of a 
liquid form: for instance, biscuits or 
stale bread boiled in an equal mixture 
of milk and water, to the consistence of 
a thick soup; bat by no means oven 
this in the first week of its life. 

1053. Flour or meal ought never 
to bo used for soup, os it produces viscid 
humours, instead of a wholesome nutri¬ 
tious chyle. 

1054. After the first six months, 
weak veal or chicken broth may be 
given, and also, progressively, vegetables 
that are not very flatulent; for instance, 
oarrots, endive, spinach, parsnips, with 
broth and boiled fruit, such as apples, 
pears, plums, and cherries. 

1065. WHEN THE INFANT IS WEANED, 
and has acquired its proper teeth, it is 
advisable to let it have small portions 
of meat, and other vegetables, as well 
as dishes prepared of flour, &c., so that 
it may gradually become accustomed to 
every kind of strong and wholesome 
food. 

1056* We ought, however, to be 
cautious, and not upon any account to 
allow a child pastry, confectionery, 
cheese, heavy dishes made of boiled or 
baked flours, onions, horse-radish, mus¬ 
tard, smoked and salted meat, especially 
pork, and all oompound dishes; for the 
most simple food is the most salubrious 
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1057. Potatoes should be allowed 
oi*ly in moderation, and not to be eaten 
witb. butter, but rather with other 
vegetables, either mashed up or. in 
broth. 

1058. The time of taking food is 
not a matter of indifference: very 
young infants make an exception; for, 
as their consumption of vital power is 
more rapid, they may be more fre¬ 
quently indulged with aUmagft. 

1059. It is, however, afmsablo to 
accustom even them to a certain 
regularity, so as to allow them their 
victuals at stated periods of the day; 
for it has been observed, that those 
children which were fed indiscri¬ 
minately through the whole day, were 
subject to debility and disease. The 
stomach should be allowed to re¬ 
cover its tone, and to collect the juices 
necessary for digestion, before it is 
supplied with anew portion of food. 

J060. The following order of giving 
food to children has been found proper, 
and conducive to their health:—After 
rising in the morning, suppose about 
six o’clook, a moderate portion of luke¬ 
warm milk, with well baked bread, 
which should by no means be new; at 
nine o’clock, bread with some fruit, or, 
if fruit be scarce, a small quantity of 
fresh butter; about twelve o’clock, the 
dinner of a sufficient quantity; between 
four and five o'clock, some bread with 
fruit, or, in winter, the jam of plums, 
as a substitute for fruit. 

1061. On this occasion, children 
should be allowed to eat till they are 
satisfied, without surfeiting themselves, 
that they may not crave for a heavy 
supper, which disturbs their rest, mid 
is productive of bad humours : lastly, 
about seven o’clock, they may be per¬ 
mitted a light supper, consisting either 
of milk, soup, fruit, or foiled vegetables 
and the like, but neither meat nor 
mealy dishes, nor any article of food 
which produces flatulency ; in short, 
they ought then to eat but little, and 
remain awake at least for one hour 
after it. 

1062. It has often been contended 


that bread is hurtful to children; but 
this applies o®dy to new bread, or such 
as is not sufficiently baked; foriastance 
jpur rolls, muffins, and crumpets, than 
which nothing can be more hurtful and 
oppressive. 1 Good wheaten bread^s 
extremely proper during the first years 
of infoaey; but that made of rye, 
or a mixture of wheat and rye, would 
be more conducive to health after the 
age of childhood. 

1063. With respect to drink, phy¬ 
sicians are decidedly against giving it 
to ohildren in large quantities, add at 
irregular periods, whether it consists of 
the mother’s milk, or any other equally 
mild liquor. 

1064. It is improper and pernicious 
to keep infants continually at the breast; 
and it would be less hurtful, nay even 
judicious, to let them, cry for a few 
nights, rather 1 than to fill them inces¬ 
santly with milk, which readily turns 
sour on the stomach, weakens the 
digestive organs, and ultimately gene¬ 
rates scrofulous affections. 

1065. In tbe latter part of the 
first year, pure water may occasion¬ 
ally be given; and if this cannot be 
procured, a light and well-fermented 
table-beer might be substituted. Those 
parents who accustom their children to 
drink water only, bestow on them a 
fortune, the value and importance of 
which will be sensibly felt through life. 

1066. Many children, however, ac¬ 
quire a habit of ch inking during their 
meals; it would be more conducive to 
digestion, if they were accustomed to 
drink only after having made a meal. 
This useful rule is too often neglected, 
though it be certain that inundations 
of the stomach, during the mastication 
and maceration of the food, not only 
vitiate digestion, but they may br 
attended with other bad consequences; 
as cold drink, when brought in contact 
with the teeth previously heated, may 
easily occasion cracks or chinks in 
these useful, bones,,and pave the way 
for their carious dissolution. 

1067. If we inquire into the cause, 
which produce the crying of infants, 
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we &&U find that it seldom, originates 
from pain, or uncomfort*d>te sensations ; 
for those who are apt to imagine that 
such causes must always operate on the 
body of an infant, are egregiousiy mis¬ 
taken ; inasmuch, as they conceive that 
the physical condition, together with 
the method of expressing sensations, 
is the same in infants and adults, 

106$. It requires, however, no de¬ 
monstration that the state of the former 
is essentially different from that of the 
latter. 

1069. In tee first tear of Infancy, 
many expressions of the tender organs 
are to be considered only as efforts or 
manifestations of power. 

1070. We observe, for instance, 
that a child, as soon as it is undressed 
or disencumbered from swaddling 
clothes, moves its arms and legs, and 
often .makes a variety of strong exer¬ 
tions; yet no reasonable person would 
suppose that such attempts arise from 
a preternatural or oppressive state of 
the little agent. 

1071. It is therefore equally absurd 
to draw an unfavourable inference 
from every inarticulate cry; because, 
in most instances, these vociferating 
sounds imply the effort which children 
necessarily make to display the strength 
of their lungs, and exercise the organs 
of respiration. 

1072. Nature li&s wisely ordained 
that by these very efforts the power 
and utility of functions so essential to 
life should be developed, and rendered 
more perfect with every inspiration. 

1073. Henob it follows, that those 
over-anxious parents or nurses, who 
■continually endeavour to prevent 
infants from crying, do them a ma¬ 
terial injury; for, by Buch ipaprudent 
management, their children seldom or 
neyer acquire a perfect form of the 
breast, while the foundation is kid in 
ti}P pectoral vessels for obstructions, 
and other diseases. 

.1074. Independently of any par¬ 
ticular causes, the cries of children, 
with regard to their general effects, are 
,highly-beneficial and necessary. 


1075. In the first period of life, 
such exertions are the almost only 
exeroiseof the infant; thus the circuit 
turn of the blood, and all the other 
fluids, is rendered more uniform; di¬ 
gestion, nutrition, and the growth of 
the body, are thereby promoted; end' 
the different secretions, together with- 
the very important office of the skin," 
or insensible perspiration, are duly' 
performed*. 

1076. Hence it is extremely im¬ 

proper to consider every noise of an 
infant as a claim upon our assistance, 
and to intrude either food or drink, 
with a view to satisfy its supposed 
wants. By such injudicious conduct, 
children readily acquire the injurious 
habit of demanding things, or nutri¬ 
ments, at improper times, and without 
necessity; their digestion becomes im¬ 
paired ; and consequently, at this early 
age, the whole mass of the fluids is 
gradually corrupted. t 

1077. If, however, the mother or 
nurse has no recourse to the adminis¬ 
tration of aliment, they at least remove 
the child from its couch, cany it about, 
frequently in the middle of the night, 
and thus expose it to repeated colds, 
which are in their effects infinitely 
more dangerous than the most violent 
cries. 

1078. We learn from dally expe¬ 
rience, that children who have been the 
least indulged thrive much better, un¬ 
fold all their faculties quicker, and 
acquire more muscular strength and 
vigour of mind than those who have 
been constantly favoured, and treated 
by their parents with the most soli¬ 
citous attention: bodily weakness and 
mental imbecility are the usual attri¬ 
butes of the latter. 

1079. The first and principal rule 
of education qught never to be for¬ 
gotten ; that man is intended to be a 
free and independent agent; that his 
moral and physical powers ought to be 
spontaneously developed; and that he 
should as soon as possible be made ac¬ 
quainted with the nature and use* of 
all Ms faculties, in order to attain that 
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degree of perfection wljich ia consistent 
with the structure of his organa; and 
that he ia not originally designed for 
what we endeavour to make of him 
by artificial aid. 

1080. Hence the greatest art in edu¬ 

cating children consists in the continual 
vigilance over all their,actions, without 
ever giving them an opportunity of dis¬ 
covering that they are guided and 
watched. s 

1081. There are, however, instances 
in which the loud complaints of infants 
deserve our attention. 

1082. Thus, if their cries be un¬ 
usually violent and long continued, we 
may conclude that they are troubled 
with colic pains; if, on such occasions, 
they move their arms and hands re¬ 
peatedly towards the face, painful teeth¬ 
ing may account for the cause; and if 
other morbid phenomena accompany 
their cries, or if these expressions be 
repeated at certain periods of the day, 
we ought not to slight them, but en¬ 
deavour to discover the proximate or 
remote causes. 

1083. Infants cannot sleep too long; 
and it is a favourable symptom, When 
they enjoy a calm and long-continued 
rest, of which they should by no means 
be deprived, as this is the greatest sup¬ 
port granted to them by nature. 

1034. A child lives, comparatively, 
much foster than an adult; its blood 
fipw.s more rapidly; every stimulus 
operates more powerfully; and not 
only its constituent p&its, but its vital 
resources also are more speedily con¬ 
sumed. 

1035. Sleep promotes a more calm 
aud uniform circulation of tire blood; 
it facilitates the assimilation of the nu¬ 
triment received, and contributes to¬ 
wards a more copious and regular 
deposition of alimentary matter,, while 
the horizontal posture is the moat fa¬ 
vourable to tho growth and develop¬ 
ment of the child. 

1086. Sleep ought to be in proportion 
to the age of the infant. After the age 
of six months, the periods of sleep, as 
well as all othor animal functions, may 


in some degree be regulated; yet, even 
then, a child should be suffered to sleep 
tiie whole night, and several hours 
-both in the morning and in the after¬ 
noon. *4 f 

1087. Mothers and nurses should 
endeavour to accustom infants, froth 
the time of their birth, to sleep in the 
night preferably to the day, and for 
this purpose they ought to remove all 
external impressions which may disturb 
their rest, such as noise, light, &c., 
but especially not to obey every call for 
taking them up, and giving food at im¬ 
proper times. 

1088. After the second tear of 
their age, they will not instinctively re¬ 
quire to sleep in the forenoon, though, 
after dinner it may be continued to the 
third and fourth year of life, if the 
child shows a ^particular inclination to 
repose; because, till that age, the full 
half of its time may safely be allotted 
to sleep. 

1089. From that period, however, 
it ought to be shortened for the space 
of one hour with every succeeding year; 
so that a child of seven years old may 
sleep about eight, and not exceeding 
nine hours; this proportion may be 
continued to the age of adolescence, and 
even manhood. 4 

1090. To awaken children from 
their sleep with a noise, or in an impetu¬ 
ous manner, is extremely injudicious 
and hurtful: nor is it proper to carry 
them from a dark room immediately 
into a glaring light, or against a daz¬ 
zling wall; for tho sudden impression 
of light debilitates the organs of vision, 
and layB the foundation of weak eyes, 
from early infancy. 

1091. A bid-boom, or nursery, ought 
to be spacious and lofty, dry, airy, and 
not inhabited through the day. 

1092. Mo servants, if possible, 
should be suffered to sleep in the same 
room, and no linen or washed clothes 
should ever be hung there to dry, as 
they contaminate the air in which so 
considerable a. portion of infantine life 
must be spent. 

1093. The consequences attending 
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-a titled atmosphere m each room, j 
are various, and often.fatak 

1094. Feather-beds should be ba¬ 
nished from nurseries, asihey are an 
unnatural and debilitating contrivance. 

1095. The windows should never 
be opened at night, but left open the 
whole day, in fioo dear weather. 

1090. Lastly, the bodete&d must 
not be placed too low on the floor ; nor 
is it proper to let children sleep on a 
couch which is made without any ele¬ 
vation from the ground; because the 
inost mephitic and pernicious stratum 
Of air in an apartment, is that within 
©be or two feet from the floor, while 
the most wholesome, or atmospheric 
any is in the middle of the room, and 
the inflammable gas ascends to the 
>top. - 

1097. FAMILY TOOL CHESTS.— 
Much inconvenience, and considerable 
-expense might be saved, if it was the 
general custom to keep in every house 
certain tools for the purpose of per¬ 
forming at home what are called small 
jobs, instead of being always obliged to 
send,for a mechanic and pay him for 
executing little things that, in most 
cases, could be sufficiently well done by 
a man or boy belonging to the family, 
provided that the proper instruments 
were at hand. 

1098. The cost of these articles is 
very trifling, and the advantages of 
having them always in the house are far 
beyond the expense. 

1099. Fob instance, there should be 
en ase; a hatchet, a saw (a large wood- 
saw also, with a buck or Btand, if wood 
ia burned), a Claw-hammer, a mallet, 
two gimlets of different sizes, two screw- 
drivers, a chisel, a small plane, one or 
two jadk-knives, a pair of large scissors 
or shears, and a carpet fork or stretcher. 
'< XJ00. Also an assortment of nails of 
various sizes, from* large spikes down to 
small tasks, not forgetting brass-headed 
nails, some larger .and some smaller. 

llfli. JSCREWs, likewise, will be found 
very convenient, mid hooks on which 
.to .fang things. 

,11,92. The kails and screws should 


be kept in a wooden box, made with 
divisions to separate the various aorta, 
for it as very troublesome to have them 
mixed. 

13,03. Ann let care be taken to 
keep tip the supply, lest it should run 
out unexpectedly, and the deficiency 
cause delay andinoeavenienco at a time 
when their ubo is wanted. 

1104. It is , Well to have some¬ 
where, in the lower part of tho house, 
a deep light closet, appropriated entirely 
to tools and things of equal utility, for 
executing promptly such little repairs 
as convenience may require, without 
the delay or expense of procuring an 
artisan. This oloset should have at 
least one large shelf; and that about 
three feet from the floor. 

1105. Beneath this shelf may be a 
deep drawer, divided into two compart¬ 
ments. This drawer may contain cakes 
of glue, pieces of chalk, and balls of 
twine of different size and quality. 

1106. Thebe may be shelves at the 
sides of the closet for glue-pots, paste- 
pots, aud brushes, pots for black, white 
green, and red paint, cans of painting 
oil, ^aint-brushes, &c. 

1107. Aoainst the wall, above the 
large shelf, let the tools be suspended, 
or laid across nails or hooks of proper 
size to support them. 

1108. This is much better than 
keeping them in a box, where they 
may be injured by rubbing against 
each other, and. the Ji and may be hurt 
in feeling among them to And the thing 
that is wanted. 

1109. Bot when hung up against the 
back wall of the closet, of course each 
tool can be seen at a glance. 

1110. Wa have been shown an ex¬ 
cellent and simple contrivance for 
designating the exact places allotted to 
all these' articles * in a very complete 
tool closet, 

1111. On the closet wall, directly 
under the large nails that support the 
tools, is drawn with a small brush 
dipped in black point or ink, an outline 
representation of the tool or instru¬ 
ment belonging to that particular place. 
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1312. Fob instance, under each saw 
ia sketched the outline of that saw, 
under each gimlet a sketch of that gim¬ 
let, under tiw screwdrivers ore slight 
drawings of screw-drivers. 

1113. So that when bringing hack 
ray tool that has been taken away for 
use, the exact Bpot to which it beltmgs 
can be found in a moment; and all 
confusion in putting them up and find¬ 
ing them again is thus prevented. 

1114. Wrapping paper may be piled 
on the floor under the large shelf It 
can be bought very low by the ream, 
at the large paper warehouses; and 
every hduse should keep a supply of it 
in several varieties. 

1115. Fob instance, coarse brown 
paper for cerapmoa purposes, that de¬ 
nominated ironmonger's paper, which is 
strong, thick, and in large sheets, is 
useful for packing heavy articles; and 
equally so for keeping silks, ribbons, 
blondes, &c., as it preserves their 
coloilrs. 

1116. Printed papers are unfit for 
wrapping anything, as the printing ink 
rubs off on the articles enclosedinthem 
and also soils the gloves of the person 
that carries the parcel. 

1117. Ween shopping, if the person 
at the counter proceeds to wrap up 
your purchase in a newspaper (a thing 
rarely attempted in a genteel Bhop), 
refuse to take it in such a cover. 

1118. It is the business of every re¬ 
spectable shopkeeper to provide proper 
paper for this purpose, and printed 
paper is not proper. 

1119. "Waste newspapers had best be 
used for lighting fires, and singeing 
poultry. 

1120. Waste-pafeb that has been 
written on, out into slips, and creased 
and folded, makes very good allumettes 
or lamp-lighters. These matters may 
appear of trifling importance, but order 
and regularity are necessary to happi- 

1121. CHINA AND CLASS WARE. 
—The best material for cleansing 
either porcelain or glass-ware, is 
Fuller’s earth; but'it must be beaten 


into a fine powder, and carefully 
cleared from allrou^b orhard particles, 
which might endanger the polish of the 
brilliant surface. - - 

1122. I# cleaning porcelain it mast 
also be observed that some species 
require more care and attention than*, 
others* as e*ery person must have 
observed that china-ware in common 
use frequently loses some of Its 
colours. 

1123. The bed, especially of Ver¬ 
million, is the first to go, because that 
colour, together with some others, is 
laid on by the Chinese after burning. 

1124. THE MODERN CHINESE PORCE¬ 
LAIN is nut, indeed, so susceptible of 
this rubbing or wearing off, as vegetable 
reds are now used by them instead of 
the mineral colour. 

1125. Much of mu bed now used 
in China is actually produced by the 
(motto extracted from the cuttings of 
scarlet cloth, which have long formed 
an article of exportation to Can torn 

• 1126 . It ought to be taken fbr 
granted that all china or glass-ware is 
well tempered; yet a little careful 
attention may not be misplaced, even 
on that point: foi^though ornamental 
china or glass-ware are not exposed to 
the action of hot water in common 
domestic use, yot they may bo injudi¬ 
ciously immersed in it for the purpose 
of cleaning; and, as articles intended 
solely for ornament, may not be so 
highly annealed as others, without any 
fraudulent negligence on tho part of 
the manufacturer, it Will be proper 
never to apply water to them beyond 
a tepid temperature. 

1127. An ingenious and simple mode 
of annealing glass has been some tirue 
in use by chemists. It consists in 
immersing the vessel in cold water, 
gradually heated to, the boiling point, 
and Buffered to remain till cold, when 
it will befit for use. Should the glass 
be exposed to a higher temperature 
than that of boiling water, it will be 
necessary to immerse it in oil. 

1128. Having thus guarded against 
fractures, we naturally come to the 
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best modes of, repairing them when 
they casually take place* for which 
purpose various mixtures have been 
proposed ; end it) will hen be suffi¬ 
cient to select only those which excel 
in neatness and facility, 

1129. Perhaps the best cement, both 
for strength and invisibility, is that 
made from mastic. The process, indeed, 
may be thought tedious; but a suf¬ 
ficient quantity may be made at once to 
last a lifetime. To an ounce of mastic 
add as much highly rectified spirits of 
wine as will dissolve it. Soak an ounoe 
of isinglass in water until quite Boffc, 
then dissolve it in pure rum or brandy, 
until it forms a strong glue, to which 
add about a quarter of an ounce of gum 
ammoniac, well rubbed and mixed. 
Put the two mixtures together in an 
earthen vessel over a gentle heat; when 
well united, the mixture may be put 
intp a phial and kept well stopped. 

1190. When wanted for use, the 
bottle must be set in warm water, when ; 
the china or glass articles must be also i 
warmed and the cement applied. 

11 SI. It will be proper that the 
broken surfaces, when carefully fitted, 
shall, be kept in close contact for twelve 
hours at least, untifthe cement is fully 
Bet; after which the fracture will he 
found as secure as any part of the ves¬ 
sel, and scarcely perceptible. It maw 
be applied successfully to marbles, ana 
even to metals. 

1132. When not provided with this 
cement, and in a hurry, the white of an 
egg well beaten with quicklime, and a' 
small quantity of very old cheese, form 
an excellent substitute, either for 
broken china, or old ornamental glass¬ 
ware. 

1133. It is also a fact well ascer¬ 
tained, that the expressed juice of garlic 
is an everlasting cement, leaving no 
mark of fracture, tf neatly done. 

1134., These are fully sufficient for 
every useful purpose; but we may still 
further observe, in respect to the 
* cement of quicklime, that it may be 
' improved, if, instead of cheese, we sub¬ 
stitute the whey produced by boiling 


milk and vinegar, separating the curd 
carefully, and beating up with half a * 
pint of it, the whites of six eggs, adding 
the sifted quicklime until it forms a 
thick paste, which resists both fire afid • 
water, (See 139.) 

1135. ECONOMY OP FUEL.— . 
There is no part of domestic economy 
which everybody professes to under¬ 
stand better than the management of 

a fire, and yet there is no branch iu the 
household arrangement where there is 
a greater proportional and unnecessary 
waste than arises from ignorance and 
mismanagement in this article. 

1136. It is an old adage that we 
must stir no man’s fire until we have 
known him seven years; but we might 
find it equally prudent if we were care¬ 
ful as to the stirring of our own. 

1137. Anybody, indeed, can take up 
a poker and toss the coals about: but 
that is not stirring a fire I 

1138. In short, the use of a poker 
applies solely to two particular points 
—the opening of a dying fire, so as to 
admit the free passage of the air into it, 
and sometimes, but not always, through 
it—or else approximating the remains 
of a half-burned fire, so as to concen¬ 
trate the heat, whilst the parts still 
ignited are opened to the atmosphere. 

1139. The same observation may 
apply to the use of a pair of bellows, 
the mere blowing of which, at random, 
nine times out of tenyrill fail; the force 
of the current of air sometimes blowing 
out. the fire, as it is called, that iB, 
carrying off the caloric too rapidly, and 
at others, directing the warned current 
from the qpignited fuel, instead of into 
it. 

1140. To prove this, let any person 
Bit down with a pair of bellows, to a ’ 
fire only partially ignited, or partially 
extinguished; let him blow, at first, 
not into the burning part, but into the 
dead coals dose to it, so that the air 
may partly extend to the burning ooal. 

1141. After a few blasts let the 
bellows blow into the burning fuel, but 
directing the stream partly towards the 
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dead coal; when it will be found that 
the ignition will extend much more 
rapidly than under the common method 
of blowing furiously into the flame at 
random. 

1142. If the consumer, instead of 
ordering a large supply of ooala at once, 
will,, at first, content himself with a 
sample, he may with very little trouble 
ascertain who will deal Surly with him; 
and, he wisely pays ready money, he 
will be independent of his ooal mer¬ 
chant ; a situation whioh few families, 
even in genteel life, can boast of. 

114 3. Indeed we cannot too often 
repeat the truth, that to deal for ready 
money only, in all the departments of 
domestio arrangement, is the truest 
economy. 

1144. Ready Vonet will always com¬ 
mand the best and cheapest of every 
article of consumption, if expended 
with judgment; and the dealer, who 
intends to act fairly, will always prefer 
it. . 

1145. Trust not him who seems 
more anxious to give credit than to re¬ 
ceive cash. 

1146. The former hopes to secure 
custom by having a hold upon you iu 
his books; end continues always to 
make up for his advance, either by an 
advanced price, or an inferior article; 
whilst the latter knows that your cus¬ 
tom oan only be secured by fair dealing. 

1147. There is, likewise, another 
consideration, as far as economy is con¬ 
cerned, which is not only to buy with 
ready money, but to buy at proper sea¬ 
sons ; for there is with every article a 
cheap season and a dear one ,* and with 
none more than coals: insompoh that 
the master of a family who fills his coal 
cellar in the middle of the summer, 
rather than the beginning of the winter, 
will find it filled at less expense than it 
wpuld otherwise cost him; and will be 
enabled to see December’s snows falling 
without feeling his enjoyment of his 
fireside lessened by the consideration 
that the cheerful blaze is supplied at 
twice the rate that it need have done, 
if he had exercised more foresight. 


1148. We must now call to the re¬ 
collection of our readers, that chimneys 
often smoke, and that oo&ls are often 
wasted by throwing too much fuel at 
once upon si fire. 

1149. Ti prove this observation, 

it is only. necessary to remove the su¬ 
perfluous coal from the top of the grate, 
when the smoking instantly ceases; as 
to the' waste, that evidently proceeds 
from the frequent intemperate,, and 
injudicious use of the poker, which 
not only throws a great portion of the 
small coals among me cinders, but often 
extinguishes the fire it was intended to 
foster, - 

1150. HEALTH IN YOUTH.—Late 
hours, irregular habits, and want of 
attention to diet, are common errors 
with most young men, and these 
gradually, but. at first imperceptibly, 
undermine the health, and lay the 
foundation for various forms of disease 
in after life. It is a very difficult thing 
to make young persons comprehend 
this. They frequently ait up as late as 
twelve, one, or two o’clock, without 
experiencing any ill effects; they go 
without a meal to-day, and to-morrow 
eat to repletion, with only temporary 
inconvenience. One night they will 
sleep three or four hours, and the next 
nine or ten; or one night, in their 
eagerness to get away into some agree¬ 
able company, they will take no food at 
all; and the next, perhaps, will eat a 
hearty suppar, and go to bed upon it. 
These, with various other irregularities, 
are common to the majority of young 
men, and are, as just stated, the cause 
of much had health in mature life. 
Indeed, nearly all the shattered consti¬ 
tutions with which too many are cursed, 
are the result of a disregard to the 
plainest precepts of health in early 
life. 

1151. A WIFE’S^ POWER.—The 
powor of a wife for good or evil, is 
irresistible. Home must be the seat 
of happiness, or it mutt be for ever 
unknown. A good wife is to a man, 
wisdom, and courage, and strength, and 
endurance. A bad one is confusion. 
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weakness, discomfiture,. and despair. 
No condition Hi hopeless Where the 
wife possesses firmness, decision, and 
economy. There is no eastward pros¬ 
perity which, can counteract indolence, 
extravagance, and folly at home.- No 
spirit can long endure bad domestic 
influence. Man ia strong, but his heart 
is not adamant. H# delights in enter¬ 
prise and action; hut to sustain him 
he needs a tranquil mind,4ind a whole 
heart. He needs hie mend force in 
the conflicts of the world. To recover - 
his equanimity and composure, home 
must be to him a place of repose, of 
peace, of cheerfulness, of comfort; and 
his soul renews its strength again, and 
goes forth with fresh vigour to en¬ 
counter the labour and troubles of life. 
But if at home he finds no rest, and is 
there met with bad temper, sullenness, 
or gloom, or is assailed by discontent 
or complaint, hope vanishes, and he 
sinks into despair. 

1152. ADVICE TO WIVES. — A 
wife must learn how to form her hus¬ 
band’s happiness, in what direction the 
secret lies; she must not cherish his 
weaknesses by working upon them; 
she must not rashly run counter to 
his prejudices; her motto must be, 
never to irritate. She must study 
never to draw largely oa the small 
stock of patience in a man’s nature, nor 
to Increase his obstinacy by trying to 
drive him; never, never, if possible, to 
have scenes. We doubt much if a real 
quarrel, even made up, does not loosen 
the bend between man and wife, and 
sometimes, unless the affection of .both 
be very sincere, lastingly. If imitation 
should occur, a woman must expect to 
hear from most men a strength and 
- vehemence oi language far more than 
♦the occasion requires. Mild, as well as 
stem men, are prone to this exaggera¬ 
tion of language; let not a woman be 
tempted to say anything sarcastic or 
violent in retaliation. The bitterest 
repentance must needs follow if She do. 
Men frequently forget what they have 
said* but seldom what is uttered by 
their wives. They are grateful, too, 


for forbearance in sueh cares; for, 
whilst asserting most loudly that they 
are right, they are often conscious that 
they are wrong. Give & little time, as 
the greatest boon you can bestow* to 
the irritated feelings of your husband. 

1153. COUNSELS FOR THE 
YGUNG. — Never be cast down by 
trifles. If a spider break his thread 
twenty times, twenty times will he 
mend it again. Make up your minds 
to do a thing and you will do it. Fear 
not if a trouble comes upon you; keep 
up your spirits, though the day be a 
dark one. If the sun is going down, 
look up to the stars. If the earth is 
dark, keep your eye on Heaven! With 
God’s promises, a man or a child may 
be cheerful. Mind what you run after! 
Never be eontent with a bubble that 
will burst, firewood that will end in 
smoke and darknesB. Get that which 
you can keep, and which is worth keep¬ 
ing. Fight hard against a hasty temper. 
Anger will come, but resist it strongly. 
A fit of passion may give you cause to 
mourn all the days of your life. Never 
revenge an injury. If you have an 
enemy, act kindly to him and make 
him your friend. You may not win 
him over at once, but try again. 
Let one kindness be followed by an¬ 
other, till you have compassed your 
end. By little and little, great things 
are completed; and repeated kindness 
will soften the heart of atone. What¬ 
ever you do, do, it- willingly. A boy 
that is whipped to school never learns 
hie lessons well. ■ A man who is com¬ 
pelled to work cares not how badly it 
is performed. He that pulls off his 
coat chawrfnlly^ strips up his sleeves in 
earnest, and sings while he works, is 
the man of action. 

1154. SALLY LUNN TEA CAKES. 
—Take one pint of milk quite warm, a 
quarter of a pint of thick small-beer 
yeast: put them into a pan with flour 
sufficient to make it as thick as batter,— 
cover it over, ‘and let it stand till it has 
risen as high as it will, l e. about two 
hours : add two ounces of lump sugar, 

j dissolved in a quarter of a pint of warm 
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milk, ft quarter of a pound of butter 
rubbed into your flour very fine,*—then 
make your dough the same as for French 
rolls, &e.; let it stand half an hour : 
then make up your cakes, and put them 
on tinswhen they have stood to me, 
bake them in a quiok oven. Care should 
be taken never to put your yeast to 
water or milk too hot, or too cold, as 
either extreme will destroy the fermen¬ 
tation. . In summer it should be luke¬ 
warm,—in winter a little wanner,—and 
in very cold weather, warmer still. 
When it has first risen, if you are not 
prepared, it will not hurt to stand an 
hour. 

1155. FRENCH BREAD AND 
ROLLS.—Take a pint and a half of 
milk; make it quite warm; half a pint 
of small-beer yeast; add sufficient flour 
1o make it as thick as batter; put it 
into a pan; cover it over, and keep it 
warm: when it has risen as high as it 
will, add a quarter of a pint of warm 
water, and half an ounee of salt,—mix 
them well together,—rub into a little 
flour two ounces of butter; then make 
your dough, not quite so stiff as for 
your bread; let it stand for three quar¬ 
ters of an hour, and it will be ready to 
make into rolls, &e.:—let them stand 
till they have risen, and bake them in 
a quick oven. _ 

1156. RULES FOR THE PRE¬ 
SERVATION OF HEALTH. 

1157. Puns atmospheric air is com¬ 
posed of nitrogen, oxygen, and a very 
email proportion of carbonic acid gas. 
Air once breathed has* lost the chief 
part of its oxygen, and acquired a 
proportionate increase of canonic add 
gas. 

H58. Therefore, health requires that 
we breathe the same air once only. 

1169. The sour part of our bodies 
are continually wasting, and requires to 
be repaired by fresh substances. 

1160. Therefore, food, which is to 
repair the loss, should' he taken with 
due regard to the exercise and waste Of 
the body. 

1161. Th* fluid part of our bodies 
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also wastes constantly; Up* is but one 
fluid in ammakt-' wbiok% «#*ft 

1142. Therefore, watenonlyi* neces¬ 
sary, and no al'tihee can produce a 
better drink* I* ■ 

1168. The fluid of our bodies is to 
the solid at proportion as nine to one, 

1164. Therefore, a like proportion 
should prevail ifi the total amount of 
food taken. 

1165. Light exercises an important 
influence upon the growth and vigour 
of animals and plants. 

1166. Therefore, our dwellings should 
freely admit the solar rays. 

1167. -Decomposing animal and 
vegetable substances yield various 
noxious gases, which enter the lungs 
mid corrupt the blood. 

1168. Therefore, all impurities should 
be kept away ‘from our abodes, and 
every precaution be observed to secure 
a pure atmosphere. 

1169. Warmth U essential to «U the 
bodily functions. 

■ 1170. Therefore, an equal bodily tem¬ 
perature should be maintained by ex¬ 
ercise, by clothing, or by fire. 

117L Exercisjs warms, invigorates, 
and purifies the body; clothing pre¬ 
serves the warmth the body generate*; 
fire imparts warmth externally. 

1172. Therefore, to obtain and pre¬ 
serve warmth, exercise and clothing are 
preferable to fire. 

1173. Fire consumes the oxygen of 
the air, and produces noxious gases, 

1174. Therefore, the air is les 3 pure 
in the presence of candles, gas, or coal 
fire, than otherwise, and the deteriora¬ 
tion should be repaired by increased 
ventilation. 

1175. Thu skin is & highly-organised 
membrane, full of minute pores, ceils, 
blood-vessels, and nerves; it imbibes 
moisture or throws it off, according to 
the state of the atmosphere and the 
temperature of the body. It also 
“ breathes,’' as do the lungs (though 
less actively). All the internal organs 
sympathise with the skin. 

1176. Therefore, it should be repeat* 
edly cleansed. 
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1177. Late hours and anxious pur* 
suits exhaust the nervous system, and 
produce disease and premature death. 

1176. Therefore, toe hours of labour 
and study should be short. 

1176. Mental and bodily exercise 
are 'equally essential to the general 
health and happiness. 

1180. Therefore, labour and study 
should suoceed each other. 

1181. Man will live most healthily 
upon simple solids and fluids, of which a 
sufficient but temperate quantity should 
betaken. 

1182. Therefore, strong drinks, to¬ 
bacco, snuff, opium, and all mere in¬ 
dulgences should be avoided. 

1183. Sudden alternations of 
heat and oold are dangerous (es¬ 
pecially to the young and the aged.) 

1184. Therefore, clothing, in quantity 

and quality, should be adapted to the 
alterations of night and day, and of the 
seasons. ^ 

1185. And, therefore, also, drinking 
cold water when the body is hot, and 
hot tea and soups when cold, are pro¬ 
ductive of many evils. 

1188. Moderation, in eating and 
drinking; short hours of labour and 
study, regularity in exercise, recrea¬ 
tion, and rest, cleanliness, equanimity 
of temper and equality of temperature, 
these are the great essentials to that 
which surpasses all wealth, health of 
mindgmd body. 

1187. USB OF LIME-WATER IN 
MAKING BREAD.—It has lately been 
found that water saturated with lime 
produ&s in bread the some whiteness, 
softness, and capacity of retaining mois¬ 
ture), as results from the use of alum;. 
while the former removes all acidity 
from the dough, and- supplies an in¬ 
gredient needed in the structure of the 
bones, but whicll is deficient in the 
ctrealia. The best proportion to use is, 
fiva^eunds of 'water saturated with 
Jimljrto every nineteen pounds of flour. 
No change is required in the process 
of faking. The lime most effectually 
coagulates the gluten, and the bread 


weighs well; bakers must therefore 
approve of its introduction, which is not 
injurious to the system, like alum, Ac. 
A. large quantity of this kind of bread 
is now made in Munich, and is highly 
esteemed. « 


1188. SPECIAL RULES FOR THE 

PREVENTION OF CHOLERA. 

1189. We urge the necessity, in all 
cases of cholera, of an instant recourse 
to medical aid, and also under every 
form and variety of indisposition: for 
all disorders are found to merge in the 
dominant disease. 

1190. Let immediate belief be 
sought under disorder of the bowels 
especially, however slight. The inva¬ 
sion of cholera may thus be readily 
prevented. 

1191. Let every impurity, animal 
and vegetable, be quickly removed to 
a distance from the habitations, such as 
slaughter-houses, pig-sties, cesspools, 
necessaries, and all other domestic 
nuisances. 

1192. Let all uncovered drains be 
carefully and frequently cleansed. 

1193. Let the grounds in and 
around the habitations be drained, so 
as effectually to carry off moisture of 
every kind. 

1194. Let all partitions be re¬ 
moved from within and without habi¬ 
tations, which unnecessarily impede 
ventilation. 

1195. Let every' boom be daily 
thrown open for the admission of fresh 
air; this should be done about noon, 
when the atmosphere is most likely to 
be dry. 

1196. Let dry scrubbing be used in 
domestic cleansing in place of water 
cleansing. 

1197. Let excessive fatigue,' and 
exposure to damp and cold, especially 
during the night, be avoided. 

2198. Let the use of cold dri nk s 
and add liquors, especially under 
fatigue, be avoided, or when the body 
is heated. 

1199. Let the use of. cold acid 
fruits and vegetables be avoided. 
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1200. Let excess in the use of ar¬ 
dent and fermented liquors and to¬ 
bacco be avoided. 

1201. Let a poor diet, and the use 
of impure water in cooking, or* for 
drinking, be avoided. 

1202. Let the wearing of wet and 
insufficient clothes be avoided. 

1203. Let a flannel or woollen 
belt be worn round the belly. 

1204. Lit personal cleanliness be 
carefully observed. 

1205. Let evert cause tending to 
depress the moral and physical ener¬ 
gies be carefully avoided. Let expo¬ 
sure to extremes of heat and cold be 
avoided. 

1206. Let crowding of persons 
within houses., and apartments be 
avoided. 

1207. Let sleeping in low or damp 
rooms be avoided. 

1208. Let fires be kept up during 
the night in sleeping or adjoining apart¬ 
ments, the night being the period of 
most danger from attack, especially 
under exposure to cold or damp.f 

1209. Let all bedding aud cloth¬ 
ing be daily exposed during winter and 
spring to the fire, and in summer to the 
heat of the sun. 

1210. Let the dead 'be buried in 

places remote from the habitation of 
tbe living. By the timely adoption of 
simple means such as these, cholera, or 
other epidemic will be made to lose Its 
venom. — —- 

1211. ETIQUETTE OF THE 
NEWLY MABRIED.—A newly mar¬ 
ried couple send out cards immediately 
after the ceremony to their friends 
and acquaintance, who, on their part, 
return either notes or cards of congra¬ 
tulation on tbe event. As soon as the 
lady is spttlc.l in her new home, she 
may expect the calls of her acquaint¬ 
ance; for which it is not absolutely 
necessary to remain at home, although 
politeness requires that they should be 
returned as goon as possible, But, 
having performed this, any further in¬ 
tercourse may be avoided (where it is 
deemed necessary) by a polite refusal 


of invitations. Where cards are to be 
left, the number must be' determined 
according to the various members of 
which the family called upon is com¬ 
posed. For ‘ instance, where there are 
the. mother, aunt, and daughters (the 
latter having been introduced to so¬ 
ciety), three cards should be left. 


1212.—DISEASES. 

For tie proper Remedies and t heir Doses see 
* Fretcri/.liont 1273. 

1213. It should be clearly understood, 
that in all cases of disease, the advice of 
a skilful physician is of the first im¬ 
portance. It is not, therefore, intended 
by the following information to super¬ 
sede tbe important and necessary prac¬ 
tice of .the medical man; but rather, by 
exhibiting the'treatment required, to 
show in what degree his aid is impera¬ 
tive. In cases, however, where the dis¬ 
order may be simple and transient, or 
in which remote residence, or other cir¬ 
cumstance may deny the privilege of 
medical attendance, the following parti¬ 
culars will be found of the utmost value. 
Moreover, the hints given upon what 
should be avoided will be of great ser¬ 
vice to the patient—since the phymlo- 
gical is no less important than the 
medical treatment of disease., 

1214. Apoplexy. — Immediate and 
large bleeding from the arm, cupping at 
the back of the neck, leeches V> the 
temples, aperients No. 1 and 7, one or 
two drops of croton oil rubbed or 
dropped on the tongue. Avoid excesses, 
intemperance, animal food. 

1215. Bile, Bilious, or LivBfe Com¬ 

plaints. —Abstinence from malt liquors, 
cool homceop&thio cocoa for drink, no 
tea or coffee, few vegetables, and little 
bread; bacon in a morning, and well 
cooked frejsh snimalfaod once a day. No. 
69 and 60. ' 

1216* Chicken Fox.—Mild aperients 
No. 4, supoaeded by No. 7; No. S if 
muahfever accompany the eruption. 

1217. Chilblains.— Warm, dry, wool- 
lea clothing to exposed parts in cold 
waather, as a preventive. In the first 
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«teg^ frictions with Na 66, use oold. 
Wfeaa ulcere farm they should fee poul- 
tioed with fewid wwAwaHrfor a d*y or 
two, and then drained xykh calamine 
cerate, 


1211 Common 0o»txnuk» Fever.— 
Aperients in the commencement Nq. 1, 
followed fey No. 7; then refrigerants 
No. 8, and afterwards tonics No. 16, in 
tbs stage of weakness. Avoid all ex¬ 


cesses. 

1218. Common Coops.-—The linctus 
No. 57 or No. 58, abstinence fronftnalt 
liquor, and cold damp air. Avoid oold, 
damp, and draughts. 

1220. Constipation.— The observance 
of a regular period of evacuating the 
bowels, which is most proper in a morn¬ 
ing after breakfast. The use of mild 
aperients, No. 02, brown instead of 
white bread. Avoid too much dry and 
stimulating food, wine, and opium. 

1221. Consumption. — The disease 
may be complicated with various mor¬ 
bid conditions of the lungs and heart, 
which require appropriate treatment. 
To allay the cough No, 67 is an admi¬ 
rable remedy. Avoid cold, damp, ex¬ 
citement, and over exertion. 

1222. Convulsions (Childken).—I f 
during teething, free lancing of the 
gums the warm bath, cold applications 
to the head, leeohos to the temples, an 
emetic, and a laxative clyster, No, 21. 

1223. Croup.— Leeches t* the throat, 
with feot fomentations as long as the at¬ 
tack lasts, the emetic No. 18, afterwards 
the aperient No. 5. Avoid cold and 
dump, 

1224. DKorer.—Evacuate the wator 
by morns of No. 11.. 

1225. Epilepsy. —If accompanied or 
produoed by fulness of the vessels of 
jjwfi head, leeches to the temples, bli&- 

and No 1 and No, 7. If from de- 
irfejBjty or confirmed epilepsy, the mixture 
XmL *2. Avoid drinking and excitement. 

' 2220. Eruptions on the Face.—T he 
powder No. 84 internally, sponging the 
lace with the lotion No. 85. Avoid ex- 
wme* in diet. 

122V. Erysipelas.—A perients, if the 
patient bo strong. No. 1, followed fey 


No. 7: then tonios No. 31. No. $1 
from tfee commencement in weak sub¬ 
jects. 

1228, Faintness.— Effusion of oold 
water on the face, stimulants to the 
nostrils, pure air, and the recumbent 
position, afterwards avoidance of the 
exciting cause. Avoid excitement. 

1222. Frost-Bite and Frozen Limbs." 
—No heating or stimulating liquors 
must be given, Bub the parts affected 
with ice, cold, or snow water, and lay 
the patient on a oold bed. 

1230. Gout.— The aperients No. 1, 
followed by No. 28, bathing the parts 
with gin and water; for drink, weak 
tea or coffeo. Warmth by flannels. 
Avoid wines, spirits, and animal food. 

1231. Gravel. — No. 5, followed by 
No. 7; the free use of magnesia as an 
aperient. The pill No. 26. Avoid 
fermented drinks, hard water. 

1232. Hooping Cough. — Hooping 
cough may be complicated with con¬ 
gestion, or inflammation of the lungs, 
or convulsions, and then becomes a 
serious disease. If uncomplicated. 
No. 58. 

1233. Hysterics. — The fit may be 
prevented by the administration of 
thirty drops of laudanum, and Oo many 
of cether. When it has token place 
open the windows, loosen the tight 
parts of the dress, sprinkle cold wator 
on the face, Ac. A glass of wine or 
cold water when the patient oan swal¬ 
low. Avoid excitement and tight 
lacing. 

1234. Indigestion.— The pilb, No. 2, 

with the mixtuze No, 22, at the Homo 
time abstinence from veal, pork, mac¬ 
kerel, salmon, pastry, and beer; for 
drink, homoeopathic cocoa, a glass of 
oold spring water the first thing ex cry 
morning. Avoid excesses 

1235. Inflammation of #e Blad¬ 
der. —Bleeding, aperients No. 5 and 
No. 7, the warm bath, after wank 
opium; the pill No. 12 three times 
a day till relieved. Avoid iermented 
liquors, Ac. 

1236. Inflammation of the Bowels* 
—Leeches, blisters, fomentations, iced- 
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drinks, the pills No. 23 ; move the 
bowels with clysters, if necessary, No. 
24. Avoid cold, indigestible food, &c. 

1237. Inflammation of the Brain: 
—Application of cold to the head, 
bleeding from the temples or back of 
the neck by leeches or cupping; ape¬ 
rients No. 1 followed by No. 7. Mer¬ 
cury to salivation No. 18. Avoid ex¬ 
citement, study, intemperance. 

1238. Inflammation of the Kid¬ 
neys. —Bleeding from the arm, leeches 
over the seat of pain, aperients No. 5, 
followed by No. 7, the warm bath. 
Avoid violent exercise, rich living. 

1239. Inflammation of the Lives. 
—Leeches over the right side, the seat 
of pain, blisters, aperients No. 1, fol¬ 
lowed by No. 7/ afterwards the pills 
No. 23, till the gums are slightly ten¬ 
der. Avoid cold, damp, intemperance, 
and anxiety. 

1240. Inflammation of the Lungs. 
—Bleeding from the arm, or over the 
painful part of the chest by leecheB, 
succeeded by a blister; the demulcent 
mixture No. 17 to allay the cough, 
with the powders No. 18. Avoid cold, 
damp, and draughts. 

1241. Inflammation of the Sto¬ 
mach. — Leeches to the pit of the 
stomach, followed by fomentations, 
cold iced water for drink, bowels to be 
evacuated by clysters; abstinence from 
all food except cold gruel, milk and 
water, or tea. Avoid excesses, and con¬ 
diments. 

1242. Inflammatory Sore Throat. 
—Leockes and blisters externally, ape¬ 
rients No. 1, followed by No. 7 gargle, 
to clear the throat No. 20. Avoid cold, 
damp, and draughts. 

1243. Inflamed Eyes.- -The bowels 
to be regulated by No. 5, a small blis¬ 
ter behind the ear or on the nape of 
the neck—the eye to be bathed with 
No. 39. 

1244. Influenza. —No. 4, as an ape¬ 
rient and diaphoretic. No, 17, to allay 
fever and cough. No. 31, as atonic, 
when weakness only lemains. Avoid 
eold and damp, use clothing suited to 
the changes of temperature. ' 


1245. Intermittent Fever or Ague. 
—Take No. 16 during the intermission 
of the paroxysm of the fever; keeping 
bowels free with a wine-glass of No. 7. 
Avoid bad air, stagnant pools, &c. 

1246. Itoh. —The ointment of No. 
32, or lotion No. 33. 

1247. Jaundice— The pills No. 1, 
afterwards the mixture No. 7, drinking 
freely of dandelion tea. 

1248. Looseness of the Bowels, 
English Cholera.— One pill No. 23, 
repeated if necessary; afterwards the 
mixture No. 25. Avoid unripe fruits, 
add drinks, ginger beer; wrap flannel 
around the abdomen. 

1249. ' Measles.—A well ventilated 
room, aperients No. 4, with No. 17, to 
allay the cough and fever. 

1260. Menstruation (Excessive).— 
No. 47 during the attack, with rest in 
the recumbent position; in theintervals, 
No. 46. 

1251. Menstruation (Scanty).— Id 
strong patients, cupping the loins, 
exercise in the open air, the feet in 
warm water before the expected period, 
the pills No. 45; in weak subjects, No. 
46. Gentle and regular exercise. Avoid 
hot rooms, and too much sleep. 

1252. Menstruation (Painful)— 
No. 48 during the attack, in the inter¬ 
vals No. 45 twice a week, with No. 46. 
Avoid cold, mental excitement, &c. 

1253. Mumps. —Fomentation with a 
decoction of chamomile, and poppy 
heads; No. 4, as an aperient, apd No. 
9, during the stage of fever. Avoid 
cold, and attend to the regularity of 
the bowels. 

1254. Nervousness— Cheerful so¬ 
ciety, early rising, exercise in the open 
air, particularly on horseback, and No. 
15. Avoid excitement, study, and late 
meals. 

1255. Palpitation of the Heart— 
The pills No. 2, with the mixture No. 
15. 

1256. Piles.—T he paste No. 38, at 
the same time a regulated diet. 

1257. Quinsey. —A blister applied all 
round the throat; an emetic No. 19, 

| commonly succeeds in breaking tho ab* 
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eoess, afterwards the gargle No. 20. 
Avoid cold and damp. 

1258. Rheumatism. —Bathe the af¬ 
fected parts with No. 27, and take in¬ 
ternally No. 28, with No. 29 at bed¬ 
time to ease pain, Ac. Avoid damp and 
cold, wear flannel 

1259. Rickets.— The powders No. 87, 
a dry, pure atmosphere, a nourishing 
diet. 

• 1260. Ringworm. —The lotioh No. 86, 
with the occasional use of the powder 
No. 5. Fresh air and cleanliness. 

1261. Scarlet Fever. —Well venti¬ 
lated room, sponging the body when 
hot with cold or tepid vinegar, or spirit 
and water; aperients, No. 4; refriger¬ 
ants, No. 8. If dropsy succeed the 
disappearance of the eruption, frequent 
purging with No. 5, succeeded by 
No. 7. 


1262. Scrofula. — Pure air, light 
but warm clothing, diet of fresh animal 
food; bowels to he regulated by No. 6 
and No. 80, taken regularly for a con¬ 
siderable time. 

1268. Scurvy. —Fresh animal and 
vegetable food, and the free use of ripe 
fruits and lemon juice. Avoid cold 
and damp. 

1264. Small Pox.—A well venti¬ 
lated apartment, mild aperients, if fever 
be present, No. 7, succeeded by re¬ 
frigerants No. 8, and tonics No. 16, in 
the stage of debility, or decline of the 
eruption. 

1265. St. Vitus’s Dance.—T he occa¬ 
sional use in the commencement of 
No 5, followed, by No. 7, afterwards 
No. 61. 


1266. Thrush. —One of the powders 
No. 6 every other night, in the inter- 
yjl s a dessert spoonful of the mixture 

“fjro. 22 three rimes a day; white spots 
be dressed with the honey of borax. 

1267. Tic Doloredx.— Regulate the 
pels with No. 3, and take in the 
srvale of pain No. 31. Avoid cold, 

damp, and mental anxiety. 

1268 . Tooth-Ache. — Continue the 
use of No. 8 for a few alternate days. 
Apply liquor ammonia to reduce the 
pain, met when that is accomplished, 



All the decayed spots with silver suo- 
cedanoum without delay, or the pain 
will return. (See 142.) 

■ 1269. Typhus Fever. —Sponging the 
body with cold or tepid water, a well 
ventilated apartment, cold applications 
to the head and temples. Aperients 
No. 4, with refrigerants No. 9, tonics 
No. 16, in the stage of debility. 

1270. Water oh the Brain.— Local 
bleeding by means of leeches, blisters, 
aperients No. 5, and mercurial modi- 
cines No. 18. 

1271. Whites. —The mixture No. 48, 
with the injection No. 44. Clothing 
light, but warm, moderate exercise in 
the open air, country residence. 

1272. Worms in the Intestines.— 
The aperient No. 5, followed by No. 7, 
afterwards the free use of lime water 
and milk in equal parts, a pint daily. 

Avoid unwholesome food. 

* 

1278.—PRESCRIPTIONS* 

To be used in the Cases enumerated under the 
head ‘‘ Diseases," 121A 

1274. The following prescriptions, 
originally derived from various Pre- 
scribers’ Pharmacopoeias, embody the fa* 
vourite remedies employed by the most 
eminent physicians;— 

1. Take of powdered rhubarb and 
chloride of mercury each four grains; 
syrup of ginger, sufficient to make two 
pills; at bedtime; in fevers and inflam¬ 
mations. 

2. Powdered rhubarb^ socotrine aloes, 
and gum mastiche, each one scruple; 
make into twelve pills; one before and 
one after dinner. 

3. Compound extract of coloeynth, 
extract of jalap, and Castile soap, of 
each one scruple; make into twelve 
pills. 

4. James’s powder, five grains; calo¬ 
mel, three grains; in fevers. 

5. Calomel, three grains; compound 
powder of acammony, twelve grains; 
in worms and tumid belly in children. 

6. Powdered rhubarb, four grains; 
mercury and chalk, three grains; gin¬ 
ger in powder, one grain; on alterative 
aperient for children. 
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7- Dried sulphate of magnesia, six 
drams; 'sulphate of soda,three drams; 
infusion of senna, seven ounces; tinc¬ 
ture of jalap, and compound tincture of 
cardamoms, each half an ounce; in 
acute diseases generally; take two 
tablespoonfuls every four hours, till it 
operates freely. « 

8. Nitrate of potass, one dram and a 
half; spirits of nitric aether, half an 
ounce ; camphor mixture, and the 
spirit of mindererus, each four ounces; 
in fevers, &c.; two tablespoonfuls three 
times a day. 

9. Spirit of nitric ather, three drama; 

dilute nitric acid,.two drams; syrup, 
three drains; camphor mixture, seven 
ounces; in fevera, &c., with debility, 
dose as last. k 

10. Spirit of mindererus and cam¬ 
phor mixture, of each three ounces and 
a half; wine of antimony, one dram and 
a half; wine of ipecacuanha, one dram 
and a half; syrup of Tolu, half an ouaee; 
dose as last. 

11. Decoction of broom, half a pint; 
cream of tartar, one ounce; tincture of 
squills, two drams; in dropsies, a third 
part three times a day. 

12. Pills of soap and opium, five 
grains for a dose, as directed. 

13. Cu inpound powder of ipeca¬ 
cuanha, seven to twelve grains for a 
dose, as directed. 

14. Battley’s solution of opium, from 
ten to forty drops; camphor mixture, 
an ounce and a half; in a draught at 
bedtime. 

' 15. Ammon!ated tincture of valerian, 
six drams; camphor mixture^ seven 
ounces; a fourth port throe times a day; 
in spasmodic and hysterical disorders. 

16. Disulphate of quina r half a dram; 
dilute sulphuric acid, twenty drops; 
compound infusion of roses, eight 
ounces; two tablespooa&ls every four 
hours, in intermittent fever during the 
absence of the paroxysm. 

17. Almond mixture, seven ounces 
and a half; wine of antimony and ipeca¬ 
cuanha, of each one dram and a half • 
a tablespoonful every four hours, in 
cough with fever, &o. 


18. Calomel, one grain.; powdered 
white sugar, two grains; to make a 
powder to be placed on idle tongue 
every two or throe, hours. 

19. Antimony and ipecacuanha, wines 
of each an ounce; a' teaspoonful every 
ten minuteatill it vomits. 

20. Compound infusion of roses, 
seven ounces; tincture of myrrh, one 
ounce. 

21. Decoction of bark, six ounces; 
aromatic confection, one dram; tincture 
of opium, five drops. 

22. Infusion of onage peel, soven 
ounces; tincture of hops, half an 
ounce; and a dram of carbonate of 
soda—two tablespoonfuls twice a day. 

23. Blue pill, four grains; opium, 
half a grain ; to be taken three times a 
day. ' 

24. Fob a Clyster. —A pint and a half 

of gruel or fat broth, a tablespoonful 
of castor oil, one of common salt, and 
a lump of butter; mix, to be injected 
Blowly, <. 

25. 'Chalk mixture, seven ounces; 
aromatic and opiate confection, of each 
one dram; tincture of catechu, six 
drams; two tablespoonfuls every two 
hours. 

26. Carbonate of soda, powdered 
rhubarb, and Castile soap, each one 
dram; make thirty-six pills; three 
twice a day. 

27. Lotion. — Common salt, one 
ounce; distilled water, seven ounces; 
spirits of wine, one ounce; mix. 

28. Dried sulphate of magnesia,, six 
drams; heavy carbonate of magnesia, 
two drams; wine of colchicum, two 
drams; water, eight ounces; take two 
tableapoonfuls every four hours. 

29. Compound powder of ipeca¬ 
cuanha, eight grains; powdered guaia* 
cum, four grains; in a powder at bed¬ 
time. 

30. Brandish’s solution of potash; 
thirty drops twice a day in a wine glass 
of beer. 

31. Disnlphote of quina, half a dram; 
dilute sulphuric acid, ten drops; com¬ 
pound infusion of roses, eight ounces; 
two tablespoonfuls every four hours, 
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and as a tonic in the stage of weakness 
succeeding fever. 

82. flowers of sulphur, two ounces 
hog’s lard, four ounces; white hellebore 
powder, half an ounce; oil of lavender, 
sixty drops. 

38. Hydriodate of potass two 
drams, distilled water eight ounces. 

84. Flowers of sulphur half a dram; 
carbonate of soda, a scruple; tartarised 
antimony, one-eighth of a grain; one 
powder, night and morning, in eruptions 
of the skin or face. 

85. Milk of bitter almonds, seven 
ounces; bichloride of mercury, four 
grains; spirits of rosemary, one ounce ; 
bathe the eruption with this lotion 
three times a day. 

86. Sulphate of zinc, two scruples; 
sugar of lead, fifteen grains; distilled 
water, six ounces ; the parts to be 
washed with the lotion two or three 
times a day. 

87. Carbonate of iron, six grains; 
powdered rhubarb, four grains ; one 
powder night and morning. 

88. Elecampane powder, two ounces; 
sweet fennel seed powder,three ounces; 
black pepper powder, one ounce; puri¬ 
fied honey, and brown sugar, of each 
two ounoes; the size of a nutmeg, two 
or three times a day. 

89. Sulphate of zinc, twelve grains; 
wine of opium, one dram; rose water 
six ounces. 

40. Common salt, one ounce; water 
four ounces ; spirits of wine and vine¬ 
gar, each two ounoes; the parts to be 
bathed or rubbed with this lotion fre¬ 
quently. 

41. Spirits of wine and distilled 
vinegar, each one ounoe; rose water, six 
ounces; the parts to be kept constantly 
damp with the lotion. 

42. Linseed oil and lime water, 
equal parts; anoint the injured parts 
frequently with a feather. 

41. Sulphate of magnesia,, six drams; 
sulphate of iron, ten grains; dilute 
sulphuric acid, forty drops; tincture of 
cardamoms, (compound), half an ounce; 
water, seven ounces; a fourth part 
sight and morning. 


44. Decoction of oak bark, a pint; 
dried alum, half an ounce,' for an injec¬ 
tion, a syringeful to be used night and 
morning. 

45. Compound gamboge pill, and s 
pill of assafoetida and aloes, of eaeb 
half a dram; make twelve pills, two 
twice or three times a week. 

46. Griffiths’ mixture — one table¬ 
spoonful three times a day. 

47. Bigot of rye, five grains; in a 
powder, to be taken every four hours. 

48. Powdered opium, half a grain; 
camphor, two grains; in a pill, to be 
taken every three or four hours whilst 
in pain. 

49. Balsam of copaiba* half an ounce; 
powdered eubebs, half an ounco; solu¬ 
tion of potass, three drams; powdered 
acacia* two drams; laudanum, twenty 
drops; cinnamon water, seven ounces 
one tablespoonful three times a day. 

50. Tartarised antimony, two grains; 
sulphate of magnesia, six drams; nitrate 
of potass, one dram; compound tinc¬ 
ture of cardamoms, half an ounce; 
water, eight’ounces. 

51. Lime water, two ounces; calomel, 
one scruple; make a lotion, to be 
applied by means of soft lint. 

52. Blue pill, five grains; powdered 
opium, half a grain ; two pills at night 
and one in the morning. 

58. Biniodide of mercury, two grains; 
hvdriodate of potass, one dram; extract 
of sarsaparilla* one ounce; water, eight 
ounces; one tablespoonful three times 
a day. 

54. Sulphate of zinc, twenty-four 
grains, in a wine glass of water, to be 
given for an emetic, and repeated if 
necessary. 

55. Dill water, one and a half ounces; 
volatile tincture of valerian, twenty 
drops; tincture of cartof, one dram; 
spirits of sulphuric tether, twenty 
drops; moke a draught to be taken 
three tunes a day. 

56. Syrup of poppies, oxymei of 
squills, of eaoh one ounce; solution of 
potash, two drams; a teaspoonful 
frequently. 

57. Syrup of balsam of Tolu, two 
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ounces; the muriate of morphia, two 
grains; muriatic acid, twenty drops; 
a teaspoonful twice a day. 

68. Saits „of tartar, two scruples; 
twenty grains of powdered cochineal; 

1 lb. of honey; water, half a pint; 
boil and give a teaspoonful three times 
a day. 

69. Calomel, ten grains; oastile soap, 
extract of jalap, extract of colooynth, 
of each one scruple; oil of juniper, ten 
drops; make into eighteen pills and 
take two at bedtime occasionally. 

60. Infusion of orange peel, eight 

ounces; carbonate of soda, one dram; 
and compound tincture of cardamoms, 
half an ounce; take two large tea¬ 
spoonfuls twice the day succeeding the 
pills. % 

61. Carbonate of iron, three ounces; 
syrup of ginger, sufficient to make an 
electuary, a teaspoonful three times a 
day. 

62. Take of castile soap, compound 
extract of colocynth, compound rhubarb 
pill, and the extract of jalap, of each 
one scruple ; oil of carraway, ten drops; 
make into twenty pills, and take one 
after dinner every day whilst necessary. 

63. Spirits of rosemary five parts, 

spirits of wine, or spirits of turpentine, 
one part. - 

1276. USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

1276. Ointment for Scurf in the 
Heads of Infants. —Lard, two ounces; 
sulphuric acid, diluted, two drachms; 
rub them together, and anoint the head 
once a day. 

1277. Rancid Butter.— This maybe 
restored by melting it in a water 
bath, with some coarsely powdered 
animal charcoal (which has been 
thoroughly sifted from dust), and strain* 
od through flannel. 

1278. Remedy fob Blistered Feet 

FROM LONG WALKING. —Rub the feet, at 
going to bed, with spirits mixed with 
tallow dropped from a lighted candle 
into the palm of the hand. 

1279. An east method of Exter¬ 
minating Rats and Mice. —Mix pow¬ 
dered nux vomica with oatmeal, and 
lay it in their haunts, observing proper 


precaution to prevent accidents. An¬ 
other method is, to mix oatmeal with a 
little powdered phosphorus. 

1280. Wash for a Blotched Face. 
—Rose water, three ounces; sulphate of 
zinc, one drachm. Mix. Wet the face 
with it, gently dry it, and then touch it 
over with cold cream, which also dry 
gently off. 

1281 Oil of Rqses—for the Hair.— 
Olive oil, two pints; otto of roses, one 
drachm; oil of rosemary, one drachm. 
Mix. It may be coloured red by steep 
ing a little alkanet root in the oil (with 
heat) before scenting it. 

1282. Curb for Chapped Hands.— 
Instead of washing the bonds with soap 
employ oatmeal, and after each washing 
take a little dry oatmeal, and rub 
over the. bands, so as to absorb any 
moisture. 

1283. To Prevent the smoking of 
a Lamp.— Soak the wick in strong 
vinegar, and dry it well before you use 
it; it will then bum both sweet and 
pleasant, and give much satisfaction for 
the trifling trouble in preparing it. 

1284. Da. Birt Davies’ Gout Mix¬ 
ture. —Wine of colchicum, one ounce; 
spirit of nitrous ether, one ounce ; iodine 
of potassium, two Rcruples; distilled 
water, two ounces. Mix. A tea spoon¬ 
ful in camomile tea two or three times 
a day. 

1286. To render Linen, &c., in¬ 
combustible. —All linen, cotton, mus¬ 
lins ; &c. &c., when dipped in a solution 
of the pure vegetable alkali at a gravity 
of from 124 to 130 (taking water at the 
gravity of 100) become incombustible. 

1286. To take Grease out of Vel¬ 
vet or Cloth. —Get some turpentine 
and pour it over the place that is 
greasy; rub it till quite dry with a 
piece of clean flannel; if the grease 
he not quite removed, repeat the 
application, and when done, brush 
the place well, and hang up the gar¬ 
ment in the open air to take away the 
smell 

1287. Dr. Babington’s Mixture 
for Indigestion. —Infusion of calum- 
ba, six ounces; carbonate of potassa, one 
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drachm; compound tincture of gentian, 
three ’drachms. Mis. Dose, two or 
three table&poonfuls daily at noon. 

1288. Lemonade. —Powdered sugar, 
four pounds; citric or tartaric acid, one 
ounce; essence of lemon two drachms; 
mix well. Two or three teaspoonfuls 
make a very sweet and agreeable glass 
of extemporaneous lemonade. 

1289. Ginger Beer. —White sugar, 
twenty pounds; lemon or lime juice, 
eighteen (fluid) ounces; honey, one 
pound, bruised ginger, twenty-two 
ounces; water, eighteen gallons. Boil the 
ginger in three gallons of water for half 
an hour, then add the sugar, the juice, 
and the honey, with the remainder of 
the water, and strain through a cloth. 
When cold add the white of one egg, 
and half an ounce (fluid) of essence of 
lemon; after standing four days, 
bottle. This yields a very superior 
beverage, and one which will keep for 
many months. (See 79.) 

1290. To take Stains of wine out 
of Linens-H old the articles in milk 
that is boiling on the fire, and the 
stains will soon disappear. 

1291. Dr. Clark's Fills for Nerv¬ 
ous Headache. — Socotrine ■ aloes, 
powdered rhubarb, of each one drachm; 
compound powder of cinnamon, one 
scruple; hard soap, half a drachm; syrup 
enough to form the mass. To be di¬ 
vided into fifty pills, of which two will 
be sufficient for a dose; to be taken 
occasionally. 

1292. To take Ink-stains out of 
Mahogany.—P ut a few drops of spirits 
of nitre in a teaspoonful of water, 
touch the spot with a feather dipped 
in the mixture, and on the ink disap¬ 
pearing, rub it over immediately with 
a rag wetted in cold water, or there 
will be a white mark which will not be 
easily effaced. 

1298. An effectual Lime for the 
destruction of Bugs. —Two ounces of 
red arsenic, a quarter of a pound of 
white soap, half an ounce of camphor 
dissolved in a teaspoonful of spirits 
'rectified, made into a paste of the con¬ 
sistency of cream: place this mixture 


in the openings and cracks of the bed¬ 
stead. 

1294. Mixture for destroying 
Flies. —Infusion of quassia, one pint; 
brown sugar, four ounces; ground 
pepper, two ounces. To be well mixed 
together, and put in small shallow 
dishes when required. 

1295. Erasmus Wilson’s Lotion to 
promote the growth of the Hair.— 
EaudeCologne, two ounces; tincture 
of cantharides, two drachms; oil of 
rosemary and oil of lavender; of each, 
ten drops. 

1296. Dr. Scott’s Wasii to whiten 
the Nails. — Diluted sulphuric acid, 
two drachms; tincture of myrrh, one 
drachm; spring water, four ounces. 
Mix. First cleanse with white soap, 
and then dip the fingers into the wash. 

1297. Cure for Corns. —Take two 
ounces of gum-ammoniac, two ounces of 
yellow wax and six drachms of verdi¬ 
gris, melt them together, and spread 
the composition on soft leather. Cut 
away as much of the com as you can. 
then apply the plaster, and renew it 
every fortnight till the corn is away. 

1298. Deafness from Deficient 
Secretion of Wax. —Take oil of tur¬ 
pentine, half a drachm; olive oil, two 
drachms. Mix. Two drops to be in¬ 
troduced into the ear at bed-time. 

1299. To Kenovate Black Crape. 
—Skim-milk and water, with a little bit 
of glue in it, made, scalding hot, will 
restore old rusty black Italian crape. If 
clapped and pulled dry, like fine jnuBlin, 
it will look as good as new. 

1300. Scouring Drops for remov¬ 
ing Spots, Grease, &c., from Linen or 
any OTHER Substance.— Take spirits 
of turpentine and essence of lemons, of 
each, one ounce. The essence must be 
newly made, or it will leave a circle 
round the spot. 

1801. To Clean Marble. —Take two 
parts of common soda, one part of 
pumice-stone, and one part of finely 
powdered chalk; sift it through a fine 
sieve, and mix it with water; then rub 
it well all ovor the marble, and the 
Btains will be removed; then wash the 
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marble over with soap andwatar, and 
it will be as dean as it waaat first. 

1302. Paint.— To get rid of tiie 
smell of oil paint plunge a handful of 
fray into a paolfull of water, and lot it 
stand in the room newly painted. 

1303. An Excellent. Jelly. (Fob 
the Sice Room.)—T ake riee, sago, pearl- 
barley, hartshorn shavings, each one 
ounce ; simmer with three pints of wa¬ 
ter to one, and strain it, When cold it 
will be a jelly, of which give, dissolved 
in wine, milk, or broth, in change with 
the other nourishment, 

1304. Impressions from Coins.— 
Melt a little isinglass glue with brandy, 
and pour it thinly over the medal, &e., 
so as to cover its whole surface; let it 
remain on for a d&y or two, till it has 
thoroughly dried and hardened, and then 
take it off, when it will be fine, dear, 
and as hard as a piece of Muscovy glass, 
and will have a very elegant impression 
of tM coin. It will also resist the effects 
of damp air, which occasions all other 
kinds of glue to soften and bend if not 
prepared in this way. 

1305. Trap for Snails.- -Snails are 
particularly fond of bran; if a little is 
spread on the ground, and covered over 
with a few cabbage-leaves or tiles, they 
will congregate under them in great 
numbers, and by examining them every 
morning, and destroying them, their 
numbers will be materially decreased. 

1306. To Destroy Sloqs. —Slugs are 
very voracious, and their ravages often 
do considerable damage, not only to 
the kitchen garden, but to the flower¬ 
beds also. If, now and then, a few slices 
of turnip be put about the beds, on a 
summer or autumnal evening, the slugs 
will congregate thereon, and may be 
destroyed. 

1307. To reef Moths, Beetles, Ac., 
from the Clothes.—P ut a piaoe of 
camphor in a linen bag, or some aroma¬ 
tic herbs, in the drawen, among linen or 
woollen clothes, and neither moth nor 
worm will come near them. 

1308. To clear. Rose Trees from 
Blight.—T ake sulphur end tobacco 
dust in equal quantities, aadstrewitover 


the trees of a morning when’the dew is 
on them. The insects will disappear in a 
few days. The-trees should then be 
syringed with a decoction of elder 
leaves. 

1300. lk> prevent Mildew on *t.t. 
sorts of Trees. —The best preventive 
against mildew is to keep the plant sub¬ 
ject to it occasionally syringed with a 
decoction of elder leaves, which will 
prevent the fungus growing on them. 

1310. To detect Copper in Pickles 
or Green Tea.— Put a few leaves of 
the tea, or some of the pickle, cut small, 
into a phial with two or three drachms 
of liquid ammonia, diluted with one 
half the quantity ef water. Shake the 
phial, when, if the most minute portion 
of copper be present, the liquid will as¬ 
sume a fide blue colour. 

1811. Offensive Breath.—F or this 
purpose, almost the only substance that 
Bhouldbe admitted at the toilette is the 
concentrated solution of chloride of 
soda. From six or ten drops of it in a 
wine glass full of pure spring water, 
taken immediately after the operations 
of the morning are completed. 

1312. In some cases, the Odour aris¬ 
ing from carious teeth is combined with 
that of the stomach. If the mouth be 
well rinsed with a teaspoonful of the 
solution of the chloride in a tumbler of 
water, the bad odour of the teeth will 
bo removed. 

1313. To Protect Dahlias from 
Earwigs.— 'Dip a piece of wool or cotton 
in oil, and slightly tie it round the stalk, 
about a foot from the earth. The stakes 
which you will put into the ground to 
support your plants must also be sur¬ 
rounded by the oiled cotton or wool, or 
the insects will climb up them to the 
blossoms and tender tops of the stems. 

1314. To Free Plants from Leaf- 
lioe. —M. Braun, of Vienna, gives the 
following as a cheap and easy mode of 
effecting itfltfcc one ounce of flowers 
of sulphur with one bushel of sawdust; 
scatter this over the plants infected 
with these insects, and they will soon 
be freed, though a second application 
may possibly be necessary. 
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* ISIS. Tbb&vubhp of WAB®.«^Pare 
flhs hard and dried skia from their tops, 
-and than touch them with the smallest 
drop of strong acetic aoid, taking care 
that the aoid does not run off tine wart 
upon the neighbouring aids, for if it 
do, it will occasion inflammation and 
muoh pajn. If this jjractioe be con- 
tinned once or twice daily, &Mk rtgv&ar 
rity, paring the surface <$ the wart 
occasionally, when it gets hard and dry, 
the wart may be soon effectually cured, 

1816. To Fatten Fowls in a short 
tocs.—M ix together ground rice well 
scalded with nulk, and add s^me coarse' 
sugar. Feed them with this in day¬ 
time, but not too much at once: let it 
be pretty thick. 

1817. To DISCOVER WHETHER BREAD 
is Adulterated with Alum,-.- The 
bread must be soaked m water, apd to 
the water m which it has been so&ed, 
a little of the solution of muriate of 
lime must be added, upon which, if any 
atom be present, the liquid will be per* 
Faded with milkiness; but if the bread 
be pure the liquid will remain limpid. 

>, tUtionale: sulphuno arid has a stronger 
affinity for lime than for the alutkuaa 
and potass, with which it forms, alps; 
it therefore quits those bodies to form 
sulphate of lime with the lime of the 
test, which produces the milkiapri. 

1818. To Hake Impressions of 
Leaves upon Silks, Satin, Parer, on 
ANY OTHER SuMtan ce.*—P repare t two 
rubbers of wash-leather, made by lying 
up wool or any other substance in 
Wash-leather; then prepare the colours 
which you wish the leaves to be, by 
rubbing up with cold-drawn linseed oil 
the colours you want, as indigo for blqe, 
chrome for yellow, indigo and chrome 
for green, &c.; get a number of leaves 
the sue and kind you wish to Stamp, 
than dip the rubbers into the paint, and 
rub them one over the other, so that 
you may have but a small quantity of 
the composition upon the rubbers; 
place a leaf upon one rubber and 
inofatan Jt gently with the other; take 
the leaf off and apply it to the sub¬ 
stance you wish stamped; upon the leaf 


place a piece of white paper, press 
gently, and there will be a beautiful 
impression of all the veins of the leaf. 
It will be as well if only one leaf be 
Used one time, The leaves picked 
should be of one siae, as otherwise the 
work will not look uniform. 

1819* To Exterminate Beetles.—1. 
Kaos A few lumps of unslaked lime 
where they frequent 2. Set a dish or 
trap contending a little beer or syrup at 
the' bottom, And place a few stubs 
slanting against its sides, so as to form 
a sort of gangway for the beetles to 
climb up by, when they will go head¬ 
long into the bait set for them. 3. 
Mix equal weights cf red lead, sugar, 
apd flour, and place it nightly near 
their haunts. This mixture made into 
sheets, forms the beetle wafers sold at 
the oil shops. 

1320. To Clean Hair Brushes.— 
As hot water and soap veiy soon soften 
the hairs, and rubbing completes their 
destruction, use soda, dissolved in cold 
water, instead; soda having an affinity 
for grease, it cleans the brush with 
little friction. Do not set them near 
the fire, nor in the sun, to dry, but 
after shaking them Well, Bet them on 
the point of the handle in a shady 
place. 

1821. To Clean French Kid Gioves. 
—Put the gloves on your hand and 
wash them, as if you were washing 
your hands, in some-spirits of turpen¬ 
tine, until quite clean; then hang them 
up in a warm place, or where there is a 
current of air, and all smell of the tur¬ 
pentine will be removed. This method 
is practised in Paris, and since its in¬ 
troduction into this countiy, thouands 
of pounds have been gained by it. 

1322. Easy method of Breaking 
Glass to any required Figure.— 
Make a small notch by means of a file 
on the edge of a piece of glass, then 
make the end of a tobacco-pipe, or of a 
rod of bran of the same size, red hot in 
the fire, apply the hot iron to the notch, 
and draw it slowly along the surface of 
the glass in any direction you please, a 
orockwill follow the direction of the iron. 
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1328. ERRORS jW 
There ere wend 
speaking. The sufob 
them ace these in'wl 
employed that are unsuitable to eeforsy 
the meaning intended. Than, a person 
wishing to express his ifMtat 





going 
going 1 

An *Tnn«rtig 

error was overheard by ourselves, 
venerable matron was, ^asking ef 
son, who, she Sfdd, wSj^ quite % 
struck. "In fact*” remarked .the 
lady, "he is going to a fmutoptym 
formance this evening I • Conaidsmsg 
that most amateur jsg^i^anfos ^ 
prenwtfwe, we hesitate to isjythafc this 
word was uusa$$fred; ^ji&egh, evi¬ 
dently, the maternal mt&roqm was to 
convey quite another mfoni%,, 

1324 Other errorsariae fromlhe smb-j 
stitutum of sounds similar to the words q 
which should he employed. That is. 
spurious words instead pi genuine oneS; 
Thus, some peojde say u rmumcrative,* 
when they mean “ remvmurattve." A 
nuise, recommending her mist^ss to 
liave one of the needy-invented car¬ 
riages for her chi]& advised her to pur¬ 
chase a jj) eamputdtorV 

1325 Other errors are occasioned by 
imperfect knowledge the English 
grammar. Thus, many people say, I 
“ Between you and instead of “ Be-J* 


tween you and me.” By the misuse of 
the adjective: " What beautiful butter,” 
“ VThat a mce landscape.” Tkeyshould 
aay, "What a beautiful landscape,” 
“ What mce butter.* And by numerous 
other departures fiom the rules of 
giammai, which wHl be pointed out 
hereafter. 

1326 By the mispronunciation of 
words. Many persons say pranounow- 
tij» instead of pnmmtiat&n; oifowe 
say pro-nun'-ebe a ahun, instead of pro* 
npn*be<a shun. 

1827T B^ the mwdnasfaa of words 
end syllables. This defect makes the 
words an ambassador sound like a 
namJxmador, or on odder like a 
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!+ 4 ftmbtrfm# Scotian# die. 
X83^kCuQ, Ms&d, % bet# Uopd; 
epwqcA scwom, whoam, for scorn, 
ftemsf f.4h^re for »e«,- fMi eeewm; 
»for red,,mm; hleedln for bktdsopi 
hakf focAopy ssumon for isMl. 

, ' i^MHialUlnv Qvrom&tte 

‘ tW F&nd for j&d/lw torftd&g 
wid forwt&s see for ess: tud^sr foe 

draeh, droo, for Arnsfonsid 

l4 " A? gowse wgbm; Teoedqrfor 

jFmm^ London, fo 
.12&3. V-urfew for view/ Weat *for 
vite % wfofcy ve» for wlfttj, 
vofc for 
e 



1664* ClomforUfoii} hote 

piick’for'^fofe'; $$$ for 



v Xe»ssKr«kH Zsnee&taJfcu^ ,fences* far, 

■Aft. k 

1665. mousen for houses; e-tone 
for lone; moufor won; thik foflfij 
brig ftp 6ru v; thack, pidk»for fojifofo 


i ForMfV<fo 

P 1336 . Foytfor/eel; fol^tfojr^y 
o adtas, foil* eoih fc nl, lor astfq M 
hole; loyws for iomt 
fodl» toon, for 
-ort, fovotfo wlostthfoc 
0 9 f foforgM*. 

139 f. The f^«iag t nfoi»ifos # st 
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« ffoul of Ifttar; look, see, I sup* 
pMM tom poor o«M ttatatalrsr or 
attar hspf town* taJc'ea, fGBMd. ptri’en * 
twpof th* t essto r cuf tta k& ta’ll lbs 
iMl to tafcfas a#n *Wu iny, I dear 
•ay." The ould man, Jan, the* was ea 
twams, Want to e» moult a* before. 
M*Uy than optsadlta potamstataimd 
fbtaa ta el items hunderd pounds. 


•aid* w Jan, Fay* 
money, by tiae bye, 
’* read or write, thee 



ten). He went but a very 
•tart time, and earned beam one day 
Mtd ssSd, “Mally, I waint go to eeool so 
'ease* the childer do be kffenat 
tttlj ttay oan tell their letter*, and I 
oaant tell my A, B, 0, and I wud 
WyfetatgO to work agon." “ Do as thee’ 
wool,” «• Mally. Jan bad not been 
out many days, afore the young gentle- 
man oame bythta lost me portmantle, 
and mid* “ Well, my ould man, did’ee 
•a* hr h*» tell o’ rich a thing as a^ort- 
mantlst” “ Portmacfcle, ear, wast that 
ti% fttmthing Else thick ey f ” (pointing 
th ota behind ei saddle). I yonnd «ne 
(ftjjt ttftta day muddy like that" 

* Where m taJ” “Come along, I 
WoNta mid gov'en to my ould ’ootpau, 
Hally; thee shat aVen,, nevr year. 
1111%! where t» that roul of lither I 
htt$i on tould thee to pta «*» • top df 

# a toaster of the bed, afore I §vd to 
WmV 14 Drat thee smperauoe,* said 
iht ywaag gentleman, “thee art be* 
wiMmk mt mre mt I mre darn." 
iftadruv'd oft tad left all the three 
tomtad yeenda with Jan an Mally. 


tas 


Ttatatmetataeney 
ttapft44k Those e 


via, aaifcsseaesr* tare there i 

1*4 taM taj enyo«*,ftnm* tenner** 
tasroign, or te% as you don't tell 
which thimble the nee m under." "li’s 
tfetas, Sir." “I taw tellings.” “TU 
Boffcagak.” * Vat you don’t see don’t 
tak eh mad ttat yen do see don’t tali 
FU houl&yoa a nwra. Sir, you don't 
ten jam ytataihimblnth* pea is under.” 
^LsybhmSr, (in a whisper) it's under 
the middle ’us. F31 go you halves.” 
“ Lay him another; tsha,tfs right." “I’m 
Mowd but we've lost; who’d a thought 
ftf" Smack goes the dat'i hat over his 
ayes; exit the oouifotaatos, with a loud 
hngh. 

11539. The Santa and ike Mttle.— 
* Wttti&ire. 

A henna set In a hollar tree,— 

A proper nftUdtal twoad waa he; 

And * merrily ung while he did set 
file ttinge u shear# Ae ahagganet; 

“ Oh, who so vine and bewld as I, 

X vgars no* boo, uor was pa, nor vly m 

A biftle up thuck tree did dim, 

And scornfully did look at turn ; 

Zeya he, M Zur fcamet, tan glv thee 
A right to set in thuak thope tice V 
Vor eel you tong* so nation vino, 

I tell Vtis a house o' mine." 

The hsraet’s conscience velt * twinge, 

But grawln’ bowld wl his long sUiikc, 

Zeys he, ** Possession's the boat laaw; 

Zo here th' hha'sntput a cloaw t 
• Be aft, and leave the tree to mr>, 

The misen’s good enough tor thee!" 

Just then a yuekol pairin’ by, 

Wee axed by them the c# nee to try: 

** Bel ha 1 I we how 'tisj " say# ho, 
"They'll mike a vamous munch vor me t* 
His bill was Shearp, his stomach lrar, 

Zo up a snapped tlw caddEn pair l 

MOKAU 

AS ymi a# be to law* InoHned, 

This beetle stowry bsnr In mind; 

Vor If to laaw you auns to gwo, 

'Ton'll rind thy'U alius zar’o so: 

Tea'S meet the vote o these here two, 
Vhejftty take your ewoat and cat com too ’ 

MswrtSsr Qoddin used t > zay aa 
taw chBdmu ousted a right o' money 
M hreug um up, and 'twaanll very well 
whilst um was lsrile, sad zucked th' 
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DM&fir, bn* when Mm bcrimt ty-snck dUfcrmojj 

theuathafr *twa«nati o nsfr W d 1 fleneml usage jimufie*thesw&5| *. 


To&ehfw. 

13*1. Hen an’woman ii like So moony 
cnrdc, played wtf be two opjw^aw^ 
time an’ Eternity: Time gm a g*m 
Moo an' then, and has tfaleMUtW 0 ' < 
beepin' hie cards for a bit, bud Eternity's 
be fat* t’better hand, an' proven day 
be day, on' boor be hoor, 'at he's win- 
nin incalculably fast. 

1342. “ Hoo sweet, boo varry aweet 
is life »" aa t' flee said when he war 
stuck i* treadle 1 

1343. Persons bred in theae localities, 
and in Ireland and Scotland, retain 
more or lees of thdir provincialisms; 
and, therefore, when they move «n£o 
other districts they become conspicuous 
for the peculiarities of their speaking 
In many cases they appear vulgar and 
uneducated* when they are not so. It 
u, therefore, very dewrabte for all per¬ 
sons to approach the rcoogmsed standm d 
of correctness as nearly as pose'b 1 

1344. To cetfect these errors by a 
systematic course of study, would in¬ 
volve a closer application than our 
readirs geneially could afford, and 
would require much more space than 
we tan devote to the subject. We will 
thei ofore give numerous t ules and hints, 
in a concise and simple form, which will 
be of groat assistance to Enquirers. 

1345 These Rules and Uinta will be 
founded upon the authority of scholars, 
the usages of tbo bar, the pulpit, and 
the senato, and the authority of societies 
formed for the purpose of collecting 
and diffusing knowledge pertaining to 
the language of this country. 

1346. Who and whom, are used in re¬ 
lation to persons, and which m relation 
to thing*. But it was once common to 
say "the man wh\ck*’ This should 
now be avoided. It is now trip*! to 
Bay, “ Our Father it&o art in heaven,” 
instan 1 ot " which art in heaven.*’ 

1347. Whose, is, however, sometimes 
applied to things aa to persons. We 
may, therefore, my, “ the country «&o«e 
inhabitants are free." [Qranypiarwna 


1946. Thou if wspilryid/ that- sffiesm 
and yew ha common isagnege, 
« 4^au*l)j is also need in eerier ptm* 
# w w a% ww ynUn&millar » 

1949. The uase of the word J| am 
■nwteus, mid very perplexing to that top- 
educated It is no* c&y need ta 
parsons, butthh»g»,,^i^nidme / «pa 
therefore, in ft* M* 

surtanee is 

perplexity respecting word arises 
from the fast that m using it h the 
construction of a* long sentence, suffi¬ 
cient care is not taken to eabttre |kwt 
when it is employed it really poimamnfc 
or refers to the object intended, BVr 
instance, "It was raining when John set 
out an his cart to go to the market, and 
be was delayed^ long that it was ever 
before he arrived. 1 * Mow wfoatds to be 
understood by this sentence ? Was the 
nun over ? or the market 7 Either or 
both might be inferred from the eon'' 
stiuction of the sentence, which, there* 
fore, should ho written thus :-»* It was 
raining when John set out m his part, 
,to go to the market, and he was decayed 
bo long that the market was over bit 
fore he arrive V* 

1850. Jiu/«.-~Afber writing ^snatSSKW 
always look through it, and say that 
wherever the word It is employed, it 
refm to or c irrualh^ mind hat^teffifS 
object which it i* intended to posabeui 

1351. The general distinction he* 
tween This and That, is, this denotes an 
object present or near, in time or^jpto, 
that to be absent. 

1352. Thm refers, in the earns ffi*u 
ner, to present objects, while thm nsfor* 
to thing? that are remote. - * A 

3353. Who changes, under certain 
conditions, into whose But 

(Act end which always twite wn t^eanme. 

• 1954. That may be appfled to nouns 
or subjects of oil sorts, sk, the ytW t&W 
went to school, the dto that bit me, 
the wbp that want % Lendoa, the 
opimismiktetht enfortsinft. 

19*5. The misuse of these pmpyw 
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gives rise to more errors in speaking 
and writing than any other ©wise* ' 

1356. When yottwish to distinguish 
between two or more persons,, Bay, 
“ Which i* the happy man?''—not. 
who —“ Which of those ladies do you 
admire?” 

1357. Instead of “ Who do you think 
him to be ? ”—Say, “whom do you think 
him to be?” 

13^3. Whom Bhould I see f 

1359. To whom, do you speak ? 

1360. Who said so? 

1361. Who gave it to you ? 

1362. Of whom did you procure 
them? 

1363. Who was he ? ” 

1364. Who do men say that I am ? 

1865. Whom do they represent we 

to be P 

1366. In many instances in which 
who is used as an interrogative, it 
does not become whom; as “ Who 
do you speak to? ” “ Who do you ex¬ 
pect ?” u Who is she married to?" 
“ Who is this reserved for?” “ Who 
was it made by ? ” Such sentences are 
found in the writings of our best 
authors, and it would be presumptuous 
to consider them as ungrammatical. If 
the word whom should be preferred, 
then it would be best to say, “ For 
whom is this reserved ? ” &c. 

1867. Instead of “ After which hour,” 
say “ After that houA” 

1368. Self Bhould never be added to 
his, their, mine, or thine. 

1369. Mach is uBed to denote evexy 
individual of a number. 

1370. Every denotes all the indivi¬ 
duals of a number. 

1371. Either and or denote an alter¬ 
native : “ I will take cither road, at 
your pleasure u I will take this or 
that.” 

1372. Neither means not either ; and 
nor means not other. 

■* Persons who wish to become well ac¬ 
quainted with the principles of English Gram¬ 
mar, Taj an easy process, are recommended to 
Sprocure “ The Useful Grammar,” price 2<L, 
published by Houleton and Wri^tr, and all 
^.booksellers. 

i 
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1373. Either is eometimcB used fot 
each — u Two thieves were crucified, on 
either side one.” 

1874. ** Let each esteem others as good 
as themselves,” should be, “ Lot each 
esteem others as good as himself. ” 

1375. "There are bodies each of 
which are so small,” should be, “ each 
of which is so small.” 

1376. Do not use double compara¬ 
tives, such as most straightest , most 
highest, most finest. 

1377. The term worser lias gone out 
of use; but lesser is still retained. 

1378. The use of, such words as 
chiefest, extremest , &c., has become ob¬ 
solete, because they do not give nay 
superior force to the meanings of the 
primary words, chief, extreme, &c. 

1879. Such expressious as more im¬ 
possible, more indispensable, more uni¬ 
versal, more uncontrollable, more un¬ 
limited, &c., are objectionable, as they 
really ehfeeble the meaning which it is 
the object of the speaker or writer to 
strengthen. For instance, impost,ibte 
gains no strength by rendering it more 
impossible. This class of error is com¬ 
mon with persons who say, “ A great 
large house,” “ A great big animal,” 
"A little small foot," “A tiny little 
hand.” 

1380. Here, there, and where, origi 
nally denoting place, may now, by com¬ 
mon consent, be used to denote other 
meanings; Bueh as, u There I agree 
with you,” “ Where we differ,” “ We 
find pain where we expected pleasure,” 
“ Here you mistake me.” 

1381. Hence, whence; and thence, de¬ 
noting departure, &c., may be used 

■ without the word from. The idea of 
from is included in the word tohaice — 
therefore it is unnecessary to say, 
“ From whence .” 

1382. Hiiher, thither, and whither, de¬ 
noting to a place, have generally been 
superseded by here, there, and where. 
But there is no good reason why they 
should not be employed. If, however, 
they are used, it is unnecessary to add 
the word to, because that is implied— 
“ Whither are you going ? ” u Where are 
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ran going I" Each of those sentences 
Is complete. To say, “ Where are you 
going to?"is redundant. 

1383. Two negative* destroy ench 
other, and produce an affirmative. 
“ Nor did ljyfc not observe ijhem,” -oon- 
Vftysthe idea that he did observe them." 

1384. But negative assertions are 
allowable. “ His manners are not un- 
polite,” which implies that his manners 
are, in some degree, marked by polite¬ 
ness. 

1385. Instead of “I had rather 
walk,*’ say “ I would rather walk." 

1385. * Instead of “ I had better go,” 
say “It were better that I should go.” 

1386. Instead of “ I doubt not but 
I shall be able to go,” say “ I doubt 
not that I shall be able to go.” 

1387. Instead ,of “ Let you and I” 
say “ Let you and me,” 

1388. Instead of “ 1 am not so tall 
as him, say “ I am not so tall as he.” 

1389. When asked “ Who is there ?” 
do not. answer “ Me” but “I.” 

1390. Instead of “For you and 1” 
say “ For you and me.” 

1891. Instead of “ Says I,” say “ I 
said.” 

1892. Instead of “ You aretaller than 
me," say “ You are taller than I.” 

1393. Instead of “I ayn't,” or, “I 
writ," say “ I am not.” 

1894. Instead of “Whether I be 
present or no” say “ Whether I bo 
present or not.” 

1395. For “ Not that I knows on” 
say “ Not that I know.” 

1396, Instead of “ Was I to do so,” 
say “ Were I to do so.” 

1897. Instead of “ I would do the 
same if I was him,” say “ I would do 
the same if I.wore he.” 

1398. Instead of “ I had at lief go 
myself,” say “I would as soon go my¬ 
self,” or “ I would rather.” 

1399. It is better to say “Bred and 
born,” than “Bom and bred.” 

1400. It is better to say “ Six weeks 
ago,” than “ Six weeks buck.” 

1401. It is better to say “Since 
* which time,” than “ Since when.” 


1402. It is better to say “ I repeated 
it,” than “I said so over again.” , 

# 1403. It is better to say “ A physi¬ 
cian,” or “A surgeon” (according to 
his degree), than “ A medical map.” 

1404. Instead of “ He was too young 
to have suffered much,” say “ He was 
too young to suffer much.” 

1405. Instead of “ Less friends,” say 
" Fewer* friends.” Less refers to 
quantity. 

1406. Instead of “A quantity of 
people,” say “ A number of people.” 

1407. “ Instead of “ H> and they we 
know,” say “ Him and them.” 

1408. “ Instead of “ As far as I can 
see,” say “ Bo far as I can soe.” 

1409. Instead of “If I run not mis 
taken,” say “If I mistake not." 

1410. Instead of “ You are mistaken," 
say “ You mistake.” 

1411. Instead of “What beautiful 
tea,” say “ What good tea.” 

1412. Instead of “ What a nice pros¬ 
pect,” say " What a beautiful prospect.” 

• 1418. Instead of “A new pair of 
gloves,” say “A pair of new gloves.” 

1414. Instead of saying “ He belongs 
to the skip,” say “ The ship belongs to 
him.” 

1415. Instead of saying “ Not no 
such thing,” say “ Not any such thing." 

1416. Instead of “ I hope you’ll think 
nothing on it,’ say “ I hope you’ll think 
nothing of it ” 

1417. Instead of “ Restore it back to 
me,” say “Restore it to me.” 

1438. Instead of “I suspect the 
veracity of his story,” say “ I doubt the 
truth of his story. 

1419. Instead of “I seldom or ever 
see him,” say “ I seldom sec him,” 

1420. Instead of " Rather warmish,” 
or “A little warmish,” say “Rather 
warm.” 

1423. Instead of “I expected to have 
found him,” Bay “I expected to find 
him.” 

1422. Instead of “ Shay,” say 
“Chaise.” 

1428. Instead of « He is a very rising 
person,” say “ He is rising rapidly.” 

1424. Instead of “Who learns you 
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music,” say “ Who teaches you 
music ? 

1-125. Instead of “ I never sing when¬ 
ever I can help it,” say “ I never sing 
when I can help it.” 

14?6. Instead of “Before I do that I 
must first ask leave,” say “Before I do 
that I must ftsk leave.” 

1427. Instead of “ To get over the 
difficulty,” say “ To overcome the diffi¬ 
culty.” 

1428. The phrase, “get over is in 
many cases misapplied, a*, to “get over 
a person," to “get over a week,” to 
“ get oyer an opposition.” 

1429. Instead of saying “The obser¬ 
vation of the rule,” say “The .ob¬ 
servance of the rule.” 

1430. Instead of “A man of eighty 
years of age,” say “A man eighty years 
old." 

1431. Instead of “ Here lays his 
honoured head,” say “Here lies his 
honoured head.” 

1432. Instead of “Be died from 
negligence,” say “He died through 
neglect,” or “in consequence of 
neglect” 

1433. Instead of “ Apples are plenty/’ 
say “ A pi des are plenf ituL” 

1434. Instead of “The laHer end of 
the year,” say “ The end or the close of 
of the year.” 

1435. Instead of “ The then govern¬ 
ment," say “The government of that 
age, or century, or year, or time.” 

1430. instead of “ For ought I know," 
say, “ For aught I know.” 

1437. Instead of “ A couple of chairs,” 
say, “ Two chairs.” 

1438. Instead of “Two couples,” say 
“Four persons.” 

1439. But you may say "A married 
couple,” or, “A married pair,” or, “A 
couple of fowls," &o., in any case where 
one of each sex is to be understood. 

1440. Instead of “They ore united 
together in the bonds of matrimony,” 
say “ They are united in matrimony," 
•or, “They are married.” 

1441. Instead of “We travel slow,” 
say “ We travel Blowly.” 

.1442. Instead of “He is noways to 


blame,” say “He is nowise to Be 
blamed.** 

1443. Instead of “Be plunged down 
into the river,” say “ He plunged into 
the river.” 

1444. Instead of “He jumped from 
of of the scaffolding," say “lie jumped 
off from the scaffolding.” 

1445. Instead of “He came the last 
of all” say “He came the' last." 

1446. Instead of “universal," with 
reference to things that have any limit, 
say “general;” “generally approved," 
instead of “universally approved;” 

“ generally beloved," instead of “uni¬ 
versally beloved." 

1447. Instead of “They ruined one 
another* say “They mined each 
other.” 

1448. Instead of “If in case I suc¬ 
ceed,” say, “ If I Buoeeed ” 

1449. Instead of “A large enough 
room," say “ A room large enough.” 

1450. Instead of “This villa to Id” 
say “ This villa to be let.” 

1453. Instead of “I am slight in 
comparison to you,” say “ I am slight 
in comparison with you.” 

1452. Instead of “ I went for to seo 
him,” say “ I went to see him.” 

1453. Instead of “ The cake is all eat 
up” say “The cake is all eaten.” 

14 54. Instead of “ It is bad at the 
best ” say “ It is very bad.” 

1455. Instead of “Handsome is as 
handbome does,” say “Handsome is 
wbo handsome does.” 

1456. Instead of “ As I take it,” say 
“ As I see," or, “ As I understand it." 

1457. Instead of “ The book fell on 
the floor," say “ The book fell to tko 
floor.” 

1458. Instead of “His opinions aro 
approved of by all,” say “ His opinions 
are approved by all.” 

1459. Instead of “I will add one more 
argument," say “ I will add one argu¬ 
ment more,” or, “ another argument” 

1460. Instead of “Captain Rally 
was killed by a bullet,” say “Captain 
Reilly was killed with a bullet” 

1461. Instead of “ A sad curse is t 
war,” say “ War is a sad curse.'* 
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1462. Instead of “ He stands six foot 
high," say “ He measures six feet,*’ or, 
“ His height is six feet" 

1463. Instead of “ I go every now and 
then” say “ I go often, or frequently” 

1464. Instead of “Who finds him in 
clothes," say “ Who provides him with 
clothes.” 

1465. Say “ The first two," and “ the 
Inst two," instead of the “ two first” 
“ the two lastleave out all expletives, 
such as “ of all,” “ first of all," “ last of 
all," r * best of all,” &c., &c. 

1466. Instead of “His health was 
drank with enthusiasm” say “ His health 
was drunk enthusiastically." 

1467. Instead of “ Except I am pre¬ 
vented,” say “ Unless I am prevented.” 

1468. Instead of “ In its primary 
sense,” say “ In its primitive sense." 

1469. Instead of “ It grieves me to 
see you," say '“I am grieved to Bee 
you.” 

1470. Instead of “Give me them 
papers ” say “ Give me those papers.” 

1471. Instead of “ Those papers I hold 
in my hand,” say “ These papers I hold 
in mv hand." 

1472. Instead of “ I could scarcely 
imagine but what” say “ I could 
scarcely imagine but that,” 

1473. Instead of “ He was a man 
notorious for hia benevolence,” say “ He 
was noted for hiB benevolence.” 

1474. Instead of “ She was a woman 
celebrated for her crimes,*’ say “ She 
was notorious on account of her crimes.” 

1476. Instead of “ What may your 
name be,” say “ What is your name ?” 

1476. Instead of “ Bills are requested 
not to be stuck here” say ,r Billstidcers 
are requested not to stick bills here.” 

1477. Instead of “ By smoking it often 
becomes, habitual," say “ By smoking 
often it becomes habitual.” 

1478. Instead qf “I lifted it «p,** say 
“1 lifted it.” 

1479. Instead of “ It is equality ffithe 
tame value," say it is of the same value," 
or “ oqual value.” 

1480. Instead of “ I knew it previous 
to your telling me," say “ I knew it 
previously to your telling me." 


1481. Instead of “ You was out when 
I called," say “You were out when 1 
called." 

1482. Instead of “I thought I should 
have won this game," say “ I thought 1 
should win this game" 

1483. Instead of “ This much is cer¬ 
tain, "sav “Thus much is certain," or 
“ So much is certain." 

1484. Instead of “ He went away as it 
may be yesterday week," say “He went 
away yesterday week." 

1485. Instead of “ He came the Satur¬ 
day, as it may be before the Monday 
specify the Monday on which he came. 

1486. Instead of “ Put your watch in 
your pocket," say “Put your watch 
into your pocket.” 

1487. Instead of “ He has got riches," 
say “ He has riches." 

143*. Instead of “Will you Set 
down,” say “ Will you sit down f” 

1489. Instead of “ The hen is setting 
say “ The hen is sitting.” 

1490. Instead of “It is raining very 
hard” say “ It is raining very fast." 

1491. Instead of “Ho, thank*ee” say 
“ No, thank you." 

1492. Instead of “I cannot do it 
without farther means," say “ I cannot 
do it without further means." 

1493. Instead of “No sooner but,” 
or “ No other but,” say “ than.” 

1494. Instead of “ Nobody else but 
her,” say “ Nobody but her." 

1495. Instead of “ He fell down from 
the balloon,” say “He fell from the 
balloon.” 

1496. Instead of “ He rose up from 
the ground," say “He rose from the 
ground.” 

1497. Instead of “ These kind of 
oranges are not good,” Bay “ This kind 
of oranges is not good." 

1498. Instead of “Somehow or an¬ 
other” Bay “ Somehow or other." 

1499. Instead of “ Undeniable refer¬ 

ences required,” Bay “ Unexceptionable 
references required.” # 

1500. Instead of “ I cannot rite suffi¬ 
cient funds," say “ I cannot raise suffi¬ 
cient funds." 

1501. Instead of “I cannot raise so 
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early in the morning,” say “I cannot 
tile so early in tbe morning.” 

1602. Instead of “ Well, I don’t 
know," say “ I don't know.” 

3608. Instead of “ Will I give you 
some more tea?” say “Shall 1 give 
you some more tea?” 

1504. Instead of “ 0, deal 1 , what mil 
I do,” say “ 0, dear, what shall I do.” 

1505. Instead of “ I think indifferen t 
of it,” Bay “ I think indifferently ef it.” 

1506. Instead of “I will Bend it eon- 
formable to your orders,” say “ I will 
send it conformably to your orders.’* 

1507. Instead of •‘Give me a few 
tooth,” say “ Give me some broth.” 

1508. Instead of “ Her said it was 
hen,” say “ She said it was hers.” 

1509. Instead of “ To be given a way 
gratis,” say “ To be given away.” 

1510. Instead of “Will you enter 
in?" say “Will you enter?” 

1511. Instead of “ This three days, 
or more,” say “These three days, or 
more.” 

1512. Instead of “He is a bad gram¬ 
marian” say “Ho is not a gram¬ 
marian." 

1513. Instead of “We accuse him 
for,'* say “We accuse him of.” 

1514. Instead of “We acquit him 
from? say “We acquit him of.” 

1515. Instead of “ I am averse from 
that,” say “ I am averse to that.” 

1516. Instead of “ I confide on you," 
say “ I confide in you.” 

1517. Instead of “1 differ with you," 
say “I differ from you.” 

1518. Instead of “As soon as ever ,” 
say “As soon as." 

1519. Instead of “ The very best,” or 
“The very worst,” say “The best or 
the, worst." 

1520. “Instead of “A winters morn¬ 
ing” say “A winter morning,” or, “A 

' wintry morning.” 

1521. Instead- of “Fine morning, 
iku morning,” say “This is a fine 
morning." 

1522L Instead of “How do you dot” 
my “How are you?” 

1623. Instead of “ Not so well as 1 
could wish,” say “ Not quite well 


1524. Avoid such phrases as “No 
great shakes,” “Nothing to boast of,” 
“ Down in my boots,” “ Suffering from 
the blues.” All such sentences indicate 
vulgarity. 

1525. Instead of “No one cannot pre¬ 
vail upon him,” say “No one can prevail 
upon him." 

1526. Instead of “No one hasn’t 
called," say “No one has called." 

1527. Avoid sueh phrases as “If I 
was you," or even, “ If I were you.” 
Better say “I advise you how to 
act." 

1528. Instead of “You have a right 
to pay me,” say “It is right that you 
should pay me." 

1529. Instead of “I am going on a 
tour,” say “ I am about to take a tour,” 
or “going." 

1580. Instead of “I am going over 
the bridge,” say “ I am going arms the 
bridge.” 

1531. Instead of “Ho is coming 
here," say “ He is coming hither.” 

1532. Instead of “He lives opposite 
the square," say, “ He lives opposite to 
the square.” 

1533. Instead of “ Ho belongs to tlie 
Reform Club," Bay “ He is a member 
of the Reform Club.” 

1534. Avoid such phrases as “I am 
up to you,” “ I’ll be down upon you," 
“Cut, or “Mizzle.” 

1535. Instead of “I should just think 
I-could," say “I think I can.” 

1536. Instead of “ There has been a 
good deal,” say “There has been 
much.” 

1537. Instead of *“ Following up a 
principle,” say “ Guided by a principle." 

1538. Instead of “Your obedient, 
humble servant,” say “Your obedient,” 
or, “ Your humble servant.” 

1539. Instead of saying “ The effort 
you are making for fleeting the hill," 
say “The effort you are making to 
meet the bill.” 

1640. Instead of saying “It shall be 
submitted to investigation and inquiry,” 
say “ It shall be submitted to investi¬ 
gation ” or “ to inquiry." 

1541. Dispense with the phrase 
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gt Conceal from themselves the fact,” It 
suggests a gross anomaly. 

1642. Never say “ Pare and mad- 
didterated,” because the phrase embodies 
a repetition. 

1543 Instead of saying "Adequate 
for,” say “Adequate to.” 

1644. Instead of saying “ A surplus 
ever and above, say “ A surplus.” 

1645. Instead of saying "A lasting 
and permanent peace,” say “ A perman¬ 
ent peace.” 

1546. Instead of saying “ I left you 
behind at London,” say “I left you 
behind me at London.” 

1547. Instead of saying “Has been 
followed by immediate dismissal,” say 
" Was followed by immediate dismissal.” 

1548. Instead of saying “ Charlotte 
was met with Thomas,” say “ Charlotte 
was met by Thomas.” But if Charlotte 
and Thomas were walking together, 
“ Charlotte and Thomas were met by,” 
&e. 

1549. Instead of “ It is strange that 
no author should never have written,” 
say “It is strange that no author 
should ever have written.” 

1550. Instead of “I won't never 
write, say “ I will never write ” 

1551. To say “Do not give him 
no more of your money,” is equivalent to 
saying “ Give him some of your 
money.” Say “ Do not give him any 
of your money.” 

1552. Instead of saying “They are 
not what nature designed them,” say 
“ They are not what nature designed 
them to be.” 

155S. Instead of “By this means," 
say “ By these means.” 

1554. Instead of saying "A beauti¬ 
ful soot and gardens" say " A beauti¬ 
ful seat and its gardens.” 

1555. Instead of “All that was 
wanting" say “A11 that was wanted.” 

1556. Instead of saying “ I had not 
the pleasure of hearing his sentiments 
when I wrote that letter,” say “ I had 
not the pleasure of having heard,” Ac. 

1557. Instead of "The quality of 
the apples were good," say " The 
quality of the apples was good.” 


1558. Instead of " The want of Iesro* 
ing, courage, and- energy are more tisi* 
ble,” say “ is more visible.” 

1559. Instead of " Wo are conversant 
about it,” say "We are conversant 
with it.” 

1560. Instead of‘“We called at 
William,” say “We called on William.” 

1561. Instead of " We die for want" 

' say "We die of want.” 

1562. Instead of "He died by fever,' 1 
say " He died of fever.” 

1568. Instead of “I enjoy bad 
health,” say " My health is not good:" 

1564. Instead of “Either of the 
three,” say “ Any one of the three.” 

1565. Instead of " Better nor that,” 
say “Better than that.” 

1566. Instead of “We often think 
on you,” say “We often think of 
you.” 

1567. Instead of “ Though he came, 
I did not see him,” say “ Though he 
came, yet I did not see him.” 

1568. Instead of “ Mine is so good as 
yours,” say “Mine is as good as 
yours.” 

1569. Instead of “He was remark¬ 
able handsome,” say “ Ho was remark¬ 
ably hnndsome” 

1570. Instead of “ Smoke aseends 
up the chimney.” say “ Smoke ascends 
the chimney.” 

1571. Instead of “ Tou will some 
day be convinced,” say " You will one 
day be convinced.” 

1572. Instead of saying “Because I 
don’t chose to,” say “ Because I would 
rather not.” 

1573. Instead of “Because why?” 
say “Why?” 

1574. Instead of “That there boy,” 
say “Thatboy.” 

1575. Instead of “ Direct your letter 
to me,” say "Address your letter to 
me." 

1576. Instead of “The horse is not 
mmh worth" say “The horse is not 
worth much.” 

1577. Instead of "The subject-matter 
of debate,” say “ The subject of de¬ 
bate." 

1578. Instead of saying "When he 

ft 2 
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was come back/' say “When he had 
come back." 

1579. Instead of saying “ His health, 
has been shook” say “His health has 
been shaken." 

1580. Instead of “It was spoke in 
my presence," say “It was spoken in 
my presence." 

1681. Instead of “ Very right/’ or 
“ Very wrong,” say “ Right,” or 
“ Wrong.” 

1582. Instead of “ The mortgager 
paid him the money," say “ The mort¬ 
gagee paid him the money.” The mort¬ 
gagee lends; the mortgager borrows. 

1583. Instead of “ This town is not 
as large as we thought,” say “This 
town is not so large as we thought” 

1584. Instead of “I took you to be 
another person,” say “I mistook you 
for another person.” 

1585. Instead of “On either side of 
the river,” say “ On each side of the 
river.” 

1586. Instead of “ There ’s fifty,” 
say “There are fifty.” 

1587. Instead of “The best of the 
two,” say “ The better of the two.” 

1588. Instead of “My clothes have 
become too small for me,” say “ I have 
grown too stout for my clothes.” 

-1589. Instead of “Is Lord Palmer¬ 
ston in?" say “Is Lord Palmerston 
within?" 

1590. Instead of “ Two spoonsful of 
physic," say “ Two spoonfuls of 
physic.” 

1591. Instead of “He need not do 
it,” say “ He needs not do io.” 

1592. Instead of “ She said, Bays she," 
say ?%he said*" 

Avoid such phrases as “ I said, 
pa ys,# * “Thinks I to myself, thinks 

^Instead of “ I don’t think so,” 
say^Fthink not.” 

2f$5' Instead of “ He was in eminent 
daugeiy say “He was in imminent 
dang#*” 

1598. Instead of “The weather is 
hot” say “The weather is vely warm.” 

1597, Instead of “I sweat,” say “I 
perspire."’ 


1598. Instead of “I only want two 
shillings," say “ I want only two shil- 

' lings.” 

1599. Instead of “ Whatsomever,” 
say “ Whatever,” or “ Whatsoever.” 

1600. Avoid such exclamations as 
. “ God bless me 1 ” “ God deliver me l ” 
“By God ! ” “ By Gor* 1 ” « My LoP! ” 
“ Upon my soul 1” &c. (See 1761 to 1791) 

1601. “ Tnou bhalt not take the 

NAME OE THE LORD THY GOD IN VAIN.” 


1602. PRONUNCIATION -Accent 
is a particular stress or force of the voice 
upon certain syllables or words. This 
mark ' in printing denotes the syllable 
upon which the stress or force of the 
voice should be placed. 

1603. A word may have more than 
one accent. Take es an instance as'- 
pira'-tion. In uttering this word we 
give a marked emphasis of the voice 
upon the first and third syllables, and 
therefore those syllables are said to be 
accented. The first of these accents is 
less distinguishable than the second, 
upon which we dwell longer, therefore 
the second accent is called the primary, 
or chief accent of the word. 

1604. When the full iiccent fulls on 
a vowel, that vowel should have a long 
sound, as in vo'cal; but when it falls on 
a consonant, the preceding vowel has a 
short sound, as in hab'it. 

1605. To obtain a good knowledge 
of pronunciation, it is advisable for the 
reader to listen to the examples given 
by good speakers, and by educated 
persons. We learn Jhe pronunciation 
of words, to a great extent, by imila< 
tion, just as birds acquire the notes of 
other birds which may be near them. 

1606. Bdt it will be very important 
to bear in mind that there are many 
words having a double meaniug or 
application, and that the difierencc of 
meaning is indicated by the difference 
of the accent. Among these words. 
nouns are distinguished from verbs by 
this means: Nouns are accented on the 
first syllable, and verbs on the last. 

1607. Noun signifies name; nouns 
are the names of persons and things: 
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as well ns of things not material and 
palpable, but of which we have a con¬ 
ception and knowledge, such as courage, 
firmness, goodness, strength ; and verbs 
express aotions, movements, kc. If the 
\vord used signifies that anything has 
been done, or is being done, or is, or is 
to be done,—then that word is a verb. 

1608. Thus, when we say that any¬ 
thing is u an in'sult,” that word is a noun, 
and is accented on the first syllable; but 
when we say he did it “ to insult' an¬ 
other person,” the word insult' implies 
acting, and becomes a verb, and should 
bo accented on the last syllable. Hhe 
effect is, that, in speaking, you should 
employ a different pronunciation in the 
use of the same word, when uttering 
such sentences os these :—“ What an 
in'sult!” “Do you mean to insult' 
me ?” Iu the first instance you would 
lay the stress of voice upon the in', 
and in the latter case upon the suit'. 

1G09. We will now give a list of 
nearly all the words that are liable to 
this variation:— 


Ab'ject 

To abject' 

Ab'sent 

To absent' 

Ab'straet 

To abstract' 

Ac'cent 

To accent' 

Affix 

I'o affix' 

As'sign 

To assign' 

Attribute 

To attribute' 

Aug'ment 

To augment' 

Bombard 

To bombard' 

Colleague 

To colleague' 

Collect 

To collect' 

Com'pact 

To compact' 

Com'plot 

Coin'pound 

To complot' 
To compound' 

Com'press 

To compress' 

Con'cert 

To concert' 

Con'crete 

To concrete' 

Con'duct 

To conduct' 

Con'fect 

To confect' 

Con'fine 

To confine' 

Con'flict 

To conflict' 

Conserve 

To conserve' 

Con'sort 

To consort' 

Con'test 

To contest' 

Con'text 

To context' 

Con'tract 

To contract' 

Con'trast 

To contrast' 


Con'vert 

To convert' 

Con'verse 

To converse' 

Con'vert 

To convert' 

Oon'vict 

To convict' 

Con'voy 

To convoy' 

Des'cant 

To descant' 

Des'ert 

To desero' 

JDe'tail 

To detail' 

Di'gest 

To digest' 

Dis'cord 

To'discord' 

Dis'couut 

To discount' 

Es'cort 

To escort' 

Es'say 

To essay' 

Ex'ile 

To exile' 

Ex'port 

Ex'tract 

To export' 

To extract' 

Feriment 

To ferment' 

Forq'taste 

To for etas to' 

Fre'queat 

To frequent' 

To impart' 

Iin'part 

Im'port 

To import' 

Im'press 

To impress' 

To inconso' 

In'ceuse 

Increase 

To increase' 

Inlay 

To inlay' 

In'sult 

To insult' 

Ob'ject 

To object' 

Per'fiime 

To perfume' 

Per'uiib 

To perrdit' 

Pre'llx 

To prefix' 

Pre'mise 

To premise' 

Pre'aage 

To presage' 

Pres'ent 

To present' 

Prod'uce 

To produce' 

To project' 

Proj'ect 

Prot'est 

To protest' 

Keb'el 

To rebel' 

Kec'ord 

To record' 

Kef use 

To refuse' 

Be'tail 

To retail' 

Sub'ject 

To* subject' 

Sur'vey 

To survey' 

Toriment 

To torment' 

Tra'ject 

To traject' 

Trans'fer 

To transfer' 

Trans'port 

To transport'. 

1610. Cement' is an exception to the 

above rule, and should always be ac¬ 

cented on the last syllable. So also 
the word consols'. 


1611. Hints to ** Cockney” speakers. 
The most objectionable error of the 
Cockney, that of gubstitutingthe vfor xhe 
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is, and vice versa, is, we believe, pretty • 
generally abandoned. Such sentences 
as “ Are you going to Vest Viekham 1 ” 
“ This is werry good weal,” &c., were 
too intolerable to be retained. More¬ 
over, there has been a very able school¬ 
master at work during the past thirteen 
years. This schoolmaster is no other 
than the loquacious Mr. Punch, from 
whose works we quote a few admirable 
exercises:— 

1. Low Cockney .—“ Seen that party 
lately ? ” “ What! the party with the 
wooden leg, as come with—” “ .No, 
no—not that party. The party, you 
know, as—” “ Oh ! Ah ! I know the 
party you mean, now.” “ Well, a party 
told we os he can’t agree with that 
other party, and he says that if another 
party can’t be found to make it all 
square, he shall look out for a party as 
will .”—(And so on for hulf-an-hour.) 

2. Police .—“Lor, Soostui, how’s a 
feller to eat meat such weather as this ? 
Now, a bit o’ pickled salmon and cow- 
cumber, or a lobster salid might do.” 

3. Cockney Yachtsman .—(Example of 
affectation.)—Scene: the Begatta Ball. 
.—“ 1 say, Tom, what’s that little craft 
with the black velvet flying at the fore, 
close under the loe scuppers of the 
man-of-war?” “Why, from he. fore 
and aft rig, and the cut of her mainsail, 
I should say she’s down from the port 
of London; but I’ll signal the eornmo- 
dore.to come and introduce us 1 ” 

4. Omnibus Driver.'—Old Acquaint¬ 
ance; “ A’ve a drop, Bill < ” Driver: 
“Why, yer see, Jim, this ’ere young 
hoes has unly bin in ’orness once afore, 
and he’s such a beggar to bolt, ten to 
one if 1 leave ’im he’ll be a-runnin’ hoff, 

. and a smoshin’ into Buthun. Howso¬ 
ever—here— ( handing reins to a timid 
passenger )— lay hold, sir, I II chance 

>IT 1 ” 

Costermonger (to extremely gen- 
f«tl person).—" I say, guv’ner, give us a 
.Just with this 'ere bilin’ o’ groens ! ” (A 
.large hamper of market stuff). 

6. Genteel Cockney (by the sea-side). 
•—Blanche ; “ How grand, how solemn, 
dear’ Frederick, this is! I really think 


the ocean is more beautiful under this 
aspect than under anv other ! ”— Frede¬ 
rick : “ Hrn—ah! i*er-waps. By-the* 
way, Blanche—There’s a fella shwimp¬ 
ing. b’ pose we ask him if he can get 
us some pwans for breakfast to-mowaw 
mawning ? ” 

7. Stuck-iqj Cockney.—{Small Swell 
enters a tailor's shop)— u A —Brown* 
A— want some more coats ! ” Snip ; 
Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. How many 
would you please to want 1 ” Small 
Swell: “A—let me see; A—11 have 
eight. A— no, I’ll have nine; and 
loOTt here ! A— shall want some 
trousers.” Snip ; Yob, air, thank you, 
sir. How many would you like?” 
Small Swell; “A— I don’t know 
exactly. S’pose we say twenty-four 
pairs; and look here! Show me some 
patterns that won’t be worn by any 
snobs ! ” 

8. Cochiaj Flunkey.—( Country Foot¬ 
man meekly enquires of London Foot¬ 
man )—“ Pray, sir, what do you think 
of our town ? A nice place, ain’t it ? ” 
London Footman (condescendingly) • 
“Veil, Joseph, I likes your town well 
enough. It’s clean ; your streets are 
hairy; and you’ve lots of rewins. But 
1 don’t like your champagne, it’s all 
gew sherry! ” 

9. Cockney Cabby (politely). —“ Beg 
pardon, sir; please don’t smoke in the 
keb, sir; Ladies do complain o' the 
’ bacca uncommon. Better let me sumlrfl 
it for yer outside, sir I” 

10. Military Cockney. —Lieutenant 
Blazer (of tho Plungers).—“ Gwood 
gwacious ! Here’s a howible go 1 Th6 
Infantwy’s going to gwbw a mous¬ 
tache 1” Comet Xtujfey (whose face is 
whiskerless.) “ Yaw don’t mean that 1 
Wall I there’s only one alternative for 
us. We must shave!” 

11. Juvenile low Cockney ;—“Jack! 
Whereabouts is ’Amstid-am V Jack. — 
Well, I can't say exackerly, but I know 
it’s somewhere near 'Ampstid-’Fath P 

12. Cockney Domestic.—Servant girl . 
“ Well, mam—Heverythink considered. 
I’m afraid you von’t suit me. I’ve 
always bin brought up genteel; and I 
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oould'nt go nowhores where there ain’t 
1 o i wtman kep’/’ 

Another. — Lady. —“ Wish to leave! 
why I tl- ought, Thompson, you were 
vary comfortable with me I” ( Thompson, 
who is extremely refined.) “ Ho ye^ mum! 
I don’t find no fault with you, mum—" 
nor yet with master—but the troth his, 
mum—-the hother servants is so ’orrid 
vulgar and hignorant, and speakB so 
hungrammatical, that I reely cannot live 
in the same ’ouso with ’em—and I should 
liko to go this day month, if so be has 
it won’t illconvenicnce you !” 

111. Cockney Waiter. — “ ’Am Sir? 
Yea«ir ? Don’t take anything with your 
’ain, do you, sir?” Gentleman, —“Yes, 
I do; I take the letter H !” 

14. Cockney Hairdresser. —“ They 
say, sir, the cholera ’is in tho Hair, air !” 
Gent ( wry uneasy). — " Indeed ! ahem ! 
Then I hope you’re very particular 
about the brushes you use.” Hair¬ 
dresser. —“Oh, I see, you don’t //un¬ 
derstand me, sir ; I dont mean the ’air 
of the ’ed, but the hnir hot the //.atmo¬ 
sphere !” 

15. Coclney Sweep (sealed upon a 
donkey ).— “ Fitch us out another 
pen’north o’ strawberry Lice, with a 
dollop o’ lemon .water in it.” 

li).Feminine Cockney (by the seaside.) 
u Oh Harriettc, dear, put on your hat 
and let us thee the stheamboat come in. 
The then is tho rough! -—and the people 
will be tho abthurdly thick ! ” 

1613. Londoners who desire to cor¬ 
rect the defects of their utterance cannot 
do better than to exerciso themselves 
frequently upon those words respecting 
which they have been in error. 

1614. HrNTS for the Correction of 
the Irish Brogue. —According to the 
directions given by Mr. B. H. Smart, an 
Irishman wishing to throw off the 
brogue of his mother country, should 
avoid hurling out his words with a super¬ 
fluous quantity of breath. It is not 
Iroadher and widher that he should say, 
but the d, and every other consonant 
should be neatly delivered by the 
tongue, with as little riot, clattering, or 
breathing as possible. Next let him 


drop the roughness or rolling of the 
r in all places but the beginning of 
syllables : he must not say stor-nm and 
far-rum, but let the word be heard in 
one smooth syllable. He should exer¬ 
cise himself until lie can eon vert >!#z3 
into please, ptiniy into plenty, .7/isiwinto 
Jems, and i-a on, lie should modulate 
his sentence-;:, so as to avoid directing 
his accent all in one manner—from the 
acute to the grave Keeping his ear on 
the watch for good examples, and ex¬ 
ercising himself frequently upon them, 
he may become master of a greatly im¬ 
proved utterance. 

1615. Hints for Correcting hie 
Scotch Brogue. —Tho same authority 
remarks that as an Irishman uses the 
closing accent of the-voice too much, so 
a Scotchman has the contrary habit, 
and is continually drawling liis tones 
from tho grave to the acute, with an 
effect which, to southern ears, is sus¬ 
pensive in character. The smooth gut- 
teral r is as little hoard in Scotland as 
in Ireland, the trilled r taking its place. 
The substitution of the former instead 
of the latter must be a matter of prac¬ 
tice. The peculiar sound of the u, 
which in the north so often borders on 
the French u, must be compared with 
tho several sounds of the letter as they 
are heard in the south; and the long 
quality which a Scotchman is apt to 
give to the vowels that ought to be es¬ 
sentially short, must be clipped. In 
fact, aural observation au4 lingual ex¬ 
ercise are the only sure means to the 
end; so that a Scotchman going to a 
well for a bucket of water, and finding 
a countryman bathing therein, would 
not exclaim, “ Hey, Colin, tlinna ye ken 
the watter’s for drink, and nae for 
bathin V 

1616. Of Provincial Brogues it is 
scarcely necessary to say much, as the 
foregoing advice applies to them. Ouo 
militia man exclaimed to another, “ Jirn, 
you bain’t in step.” “ Bain’t I,” ex- 
claimed the other, “Well, change 
yourn!’’ Whoever desires knowledge 
must strive for it. It must not be dis* 
paused with after the fashion of Turn- 
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urns and Jim, who held the following 
dialogue upon a vital question:— Tum¬ 
mus —“I zay, Jim, be you a purtec- 
tioni'it ?” Jim—“ E’as 1 be.” Tummus — 
u Wall I zay, Jim, what be purtcction?” 
Jim —“ Loa’r, Tummus, do’ant ’ee 
knawT Tummus —“Naw, I doan’t.” 
Jim —“Wall, I doan’t knaw as I can 
tell ’ee, Tummus, vur I doan't ezaktrly 
knaw niyseF /” 

1617. RULES OF PRONUNCIA¬ 

TION. 

1618. C before a, o, and u, ami in 
some other equations, is a clor>e articu¬ 
lation, like k. Before e i and y, c is 
precisely t ^uivalent to s in same, this, 
as in cedar, civil, cypress, capacity. 

1619. E final indicates that the pre¬ 
ceding vowel is long, as in hate, mete, 
sire, robe, lyre, abate, recede, invite, re¬ 
mote, intrude. 

1620. E final indicates that c preced¬ 
ing has the sound of a, as in lace, lance; 
and that g preceding has the sound 
of j, ns in charge, page, challenge. 

1621. E final, in proper English 
words, never forms a syllable, and in 
the most used words, in theterminatiog 
unaccented syllable, it is silent. Thus, 
motive, genuine, examine, juvenile, reptile, 
granite, are pronounced motiv, genuin, 
examin, yuvenil, reptil, granit. 

1622. E final, in a few words of 
foreign origin, forms a syllable, as syn¬ 
cope, simile. 

1623. E final is silent after l in the 
following terminations, hie, tic, die, fie, 
glc, lie, pie, tie, ile; as in able, manacle, 
cradle, ruffle, mcmglc, wrinkle, supple, 
rattle, puzzle, which are pronounced 
ab'l, man'acl, cra'dl, ruffi, man'gl, 
wriukl, sup’pi, puz'zl. 

, 1624. E is usually silent in the ter¬ 

mination m> as in token, broken; pro- 
nVunced lokn, brdkn. 

1625. OUS in the termination of ad¬ 
jectives and their derivatives is pro¬ 
nounced us, as in gracious, pious, pomp - 
-mly. 

1626. CE, Cl, TI, before a vowel, 
have the sound of «A ,* as in cetaceous, 
gracious, motion, partial, ingratiate, 


pronounced cetashus, grachus, moshon, 
parshal, ingrashiate. 

1627. TI, after a consonant, have the 
sound of ch, as in Ch'istiun, bastion; 
pronounced Chrischan, baschan. 

1628. SI, after an accented vowel, are 
pronounced like zh, as in Ephesian, con¬ 
fusion ; pronounced Ephezhan, confu- 
zkan. 

1629. When Cl or TI precede simi¬ 
lar combinations, os in pronunciation, 
negotiation, they may be pronounced 
ce, instead of she, to prevent a repeti¬ 
tion of the latter syllable; as pronun- 
ceashon, instead of pronunsheashun. 

1680. GH, both in the middle and at 
the end of words are silent ; as in 
caught, bought, fright, nigh, sigh; pro¬ 
nounced cant, baut, fnte, ni, si. In the 
following exceptions, however, GH are 
pronounced as F: — cough, chough, 
dough, enough, laugh, rough, slough, 
tough, trough. 

1631. When WH begin a word, the 
aspirate h precedes w in pronunciation; 
as in what, whiff, whale; pronounced 
hwat, hwiff, hwaic, w having precisely 
the Bound of oo; French ou. In the 
following words w is silent: — who, 
whom, whose, whoop, whole. 

1632. H after r has no sound or use; 
as in rheum, rkyme ; pronounced ream, 
ryme. 

1633. H should be sounded in the 
middle of words; as in forehead, abAor, 
beAold, exAaust, inAabit, unAorse. 

1634. H should always be sounded 
except in the following words;—heir, 
herb, honest, honour^hospital, hostler, 
hour, humour, and humble, and ail 
their derivatives; — [Sec 161)—such os 
humourously, derived from humour. 

1635. K and G are hilent before «; 
as know, gnaw ; pronounced no, naw. 

1636. W before r is silent; as in 
wring, wreath; pronounced ring, reath. 

1637. B after m is silent; as in dumb, 
numb ; pronounced dum, num. 

1638. L before k is silent; os in 
baulk, walk, talk; pronounced bank, 
ieauk, ta/uk. (See 1663.) 

1639. PH have the sound of/; as in 
philosophy t pronounced filosophy. 
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1640. NG has two sounds ; one as 


in nnger —the other as in ji/rv-ger. 

1641. N after m, and closing-a sylla¬ 
ble, is silent, aa in hymn, condemn. 

1642. P befo;n s and t is mute, aa in 
peafan, pseudo, ptarmigan ; pronounced 
earn, sudo, tarmigan. 

1643. R has two sounds, one strong 
and vibrating, as at the beginning of 
words and syllables, such as robber, 
reckon, error ; the other os at the ter¬ 
minations of words, or when it is, suc¬ 
ceeded by a consonant, as fatmer, 
morn. 

1644. Before the lotter R there is a 
slight sound of e between the vowel 
and the consonant. Thus, bare, parent, 
apparent, mere, mire, more, pure, pyre, 
nre pronounced nearly baer, paerent, 
appacrent, me-cr, mier, moer, puer, pyer. 
TJ i is pronunciation proceeds from the 
peculiar articulation r, and it occasions 
a slight change of the sound of a, 
which can only be learned by the ear. 

1646. There are other rules of pro¬ 
nunciation affecting the combinations of 
vowels, &c. •, but as they are more 
difficult to describe, and as they do not 
relate to errors which are commonly 
prevalent, we shall content ourselves 
with giving examples of them in the 
following list of words. 

164G. Words with their Pbonbk- 
ciations. 

Again, a.-gen, not .9 spelled. • 

Alien, ale-yew, not. a-/ye-n. 

Antipodes, an-fip-o-dees, 

Apostle, without the t. * 

Arch, arfch in compounds of our own lan¬ 
guage, as in archbishop, archduke; but ark 
in words derived from the Jreek, as 
archaic, ar-to-ik; archaeology, or-ke-of- 
o-gy; archangel, ark-oin-gel; archetype, 
or-ke-type; archlepiscopal, ar-ke-e-pi*-co- 
pal; archipelago, or-ke-pei-a-go; archives, 
flir-kivz; &<!. 

Asia, asha. ' 

Asparagus, not asparagrass 
Awkward, awk-wan?, not awk-urd 
Bade, bad. 

Because, be-eauw, not be-eai. 

Been, bin. 

Beloved, as a verb, be-i.wd; as an affective, 
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be-hie-ed. Blessed, cursed, &c., are suljjeet 
to the same ruk. 

Beneath, with the th in breath, not with the 
th in breathe. 

Biog'raphy, as spelled, not biography. 

Bnoy, bwoy, not boy. 

By and my, in conversation, b’e, m’e. When 
emphatic, nd in poetic reading, fay and my. 
Canal*, as spelled, not ca-nel. 

Caprice, capreece. 

Catch, as spelled, not ketch. 

Chaos, ta-osd. 

Charlatan, sharlatan. 

Chasm, kazm. 

Chasten, chasn. 

Chivalry, shivalry. 

Chemistry, ton-ia-trey. 

Choir, kwire. 

Clerk, kiark. 

Combat, tom-bat. 

Conduit, ton-dit. 

Corps, core; plural, cores. 

Covetous, cuv-e-tus, not cuv-e-chus. 

Courteous, curt- yus. 

Courtesy (politeness) car-te-soy. 

Courtesy (a lowering of the body), ctwf-sey. 
Cresses, as spelled, not creeses. 

Cu'riosity, cu-re-oj-c-ty, not curoeity. 
Cushion, edosA-an, not coosh-ta. 

Daunt, dSnt, not daicnt 
Design and desist have the sound of *, not 
of*. 

Desire should Lave the sound of t. 

Despatch, despatclt, not dw-p&tch. 

Dew, due, not doo. 

Diamond, as spelled, not dt-mond. 

Diploma, de-pio-ma, not dip-fo-ma. 
Diplomacy, de-pto-ma-cy, not rfip-io-ma-cy. 
Direct, de-rccit, not dt-rect. 

Divers (several), dt-verz; but diverse (differ¬ 
ent), di-verso. 

Dome, as spelled, not doom, 

Drought, drowt, not drawt, 

Duke, as spelled, not dook. 

Dynasty, dya-os-te, not dy-nas-ty. 

Edict, e-dlckt, not ed-lckt. 

E’en and e’er, een and air. 

Egotism, ey-o-tizm, not e-go-tism. 

Either, e-ther, not i-ther. 

Engine, e»-jln, not ia-jin. 

Ensign, en- sign; enslgncy, ea-ain-coy. 

Epistle, without the t 
Epitome, e-pfl-o-mc. 

Epoch, ep-ock, not e-pock. 

Equinox, ey-kwe-nox, not e-qul-nox. 

Europe, (/-rope, not ZC-rup. Euro-pe-an, Mt 
Eu-ro-pean. 

Every, er-er-ey, not «-*y. 
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Rjtcoutar, fgs*«Mila«j, not wi* the send </tx 
Ebctraordinery, ex*tror-de-nar-ey, notes**xta* 
ordinary, nor extronaiuy. 

Fete nary, as apellod, not Febtury. 

Finance, fe-nonoe, not^nao«& 

Foundling, u spelled, not/hWHing. 

Garden, par-du, not gar^deu, ner gard-lng. 
Gauntlet, pwiMet, nod gawnt-iet. 

Geography, asspelled, not/opraphy, sorgo* 
hography. 

Geometry, at spoiled, notycw-ctry, 

Haunt, han't, not hawnt 
Height, hlte, not higth. 

Heinous, hay-nut, not hte-nvm. 

Highland, M-latid, not fee-land. 

Horizon, ho-n-rn, not hor-l-txm. 

Housewife, hut-v/if. 

Hymeneal, liy-men-e-al, not hy*menal 
Instead, insted, not instld 
Isolate, fe-o-late, not i-zo-I&te, nor te^slate. 
Jalap,/aZ-ap, not jolnp 

January, as spelled, not Jenaary, nor JaaewM$, 
Leave, at spelled, pot leaf 
Legend, fecbgend, not Ze-gend 
Lieutenant, lev-fen-aut, not len-tm*ant 
Many, mm-ngj, not man-ny. 

Marchioness, wior-ehon-ees, not as spelled, 
Massacre, mw‘m*cm, not maa-sa-oro. 
Mattress, as spelled, not mai-traes. 

Matron, ma-trun, not«an»tron. 

Medicine, magtatcin, nottwtf-cin. 

Minute (sixty seconds) mn-it 
Minute (email) attaint* 

Miscellany, tnts-cellaay, not vIsHPsZ-laey, 
Mischievous, mu-cbiv-us, not mia-cAree-tsa 
Ne'er, for never, n&ro. 

Neighbourhood, nay-bur-hood, not nay-bur* 
wood, 

Nephew, ner-u, not n^-u. 

Now, nh, not noa 

Notable, worthy of notice, no-ta-bL 

Notable, thrifty, noZ-a-bl. 

Oblige, as spelled, not obleege. 

Oblique, ob-feat, not o-b&le. 

Odorous, o-dur-us, not od-ur-ns. 

Of, ov, except when compounded with Acre, 
here, and where, which should be pro* 
a pounced here-qf, there* e/, and wharesqf, 

r‘ 

j Oggsnlxation, or-gan-e-UKShun, MS or-ga-wZ- 
*' xa-shun. 

Ostrich* 4 **tritch, not os-tridga. 

Pageant, pod-jwit, notpo-jmt 
Pqrent, pan-vox, nctjwr-ent 
Partisan, jwr-te-aan, not pw- te sun, nee par* 

Patent, not po-tent. 

Phyriognoogr* not pfcyrionnomy. 


Flnosn,<ptn*een, net ptodh-en. 

MatotUt ae ejwQed, «h plaftJfft 
Pour, p5re, not *oas to rhyme with our. 
Precedent, (an example,) prssu-e-dent; pre- 
os-dent Is the pronunciation pf the adjective. 
Protegee, prat-og, not jwn-loge. 

Qaedrifle, ka-drfl, not quod-ril. 

Quay, hey, not as spelled 
Radish, as spelled, not red-tsh. 

Nailery, nsWer-oy, not ae spelled. 

Rather, not rasther. 

Resort, resort 
Reeonnd, mound. 

Respite, m-pit, not as spelled. 

Rout (a party; and to rout,) Should be pzto> 
nounccd rowt Route (a rood), root. 
Saunter, sow-ter, not sawn-ter 
Sausage, aorw-sage, not aos-aidge, nor sassage* 
Schedule, sAad-ule, not shed-dle. 

Seamstress, sem-atreas. 

Sewer, eooi, not shore, nor shore. 

Shire, sheer, not as spelled. 

Shone, ehGn, not shun, nor as spelled. 

Soldier, aole-jcr 

Solecism, soZ-e-cizm, not w-Ic-dem. 

Soot, as spelled, not sut 
Sovereign, sos-er-in, not euv-er-in. 

Specious, spe-ehus, not tpesh-v». 

Stomacher, tfm-a-cher 

Stone, (weight,) an spelled, not stun. 

Synod, syn-ud, not ay-uod. 

Tenure, (m- uie, not (s-nuro. 

Tract, ten-et, not fe-net 
Than, as spelled, not thus. 

Tremor, ttefn-ur, not tw-dtor. 

Twelfth, should have the th sounded. 

Umbrel la, as spelled, not um-bcr-ei-la, 

Vase, \fize, not vawza 
Was, noa, not wuz. 

Weary, wwr-cy, not wary. 

Were, wer, not wafe 
Wont, wunt, not as spoiled. 

WYath, rawth, not rath; es an objective it Is 
spelled wroth, end pronounced with the 
vowel sound shorter, es wrfithMul, tec. 
Yaoht, yet, not yat 
Yeast, as spelled, not ygst 
Zenith, ssa-lth, notse-mth. 

Zedlio, ao-de-ak. 

Zoology should have both o'e sounded, «**■ 
oZ-o-gy, xoo-lo-gy. 

• t 

Pborociw*— 

—suso, not mb, as ftinuM; net fiirngs. 

— age, not ldge, aa cabbage, courage, pmtaf*| 
village. 

•*»sta, one, not in, as certain* oertom; Dob 
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—ate, not it, as modssafc, -iwfcWfO#arit •" w "* 
—ct. not c, as aupw^not a*fM{ Mtywfcaot 

subjee. 

—ed, cot id. or ud, as wkfead^ not artokiil, or 
wlckud, 

—el, not 1, model, not moil ; novel, not awl, 

—en, not n, as sudds*, not sudda.—Berdm, 
bnrtlion, gar den,lengthen, seren, strengthen, 
often,-and a few other*, hare thee silent, 
—once, not unoe, asinflnaw*, not iufiii-urice, 

—os, not-is, as please^ not ploaafe. 

—ile, should be pronounced it, ae fertS, not 
fertile, in all words except chamomilo (com), 
eitUe, gentile, infantile, .ibeoncile, and se¬ 
nile, which should be pronounced lie. 

—in, not n, as Latin, not Latn. 

—nd, not n, as husband, not hosban; thou¬ 
sand, not thousofi. 1 

—ness, not n&s, as careful! netf notcarofuln*®. 
*—ag, not n, os singing, not nngin; speaking 
Dot spoakln. , ‘ ,, 

—ngth, not nth, ae strength, not strenth. 
—son, the o should be silent, as in treason, 
trt-zn, not tre-son? 

—tnl, not tie, as capital, not capttfc; metal, not 
nettle; mortal, not mort&j periodical not 
periodic^. 

—xt, not x, as next, not nex. 

1647. PUNCTUATION. — Punctua¬ 
tion teaches the method of placing 
Points, in written or printed matter, in 
such a manner as to indicate the pauses 
which would be made by th# author if 
he were communicating his thoughts 
orally instead of by written signs. 

1648. Writing and printing are sub¬ 
stitutes for oral communication; and 
correct punctuation is essential to con¬ 
vey the meaning intended, and to give 
due force to such passages as the author 
may wish to impress upon th%mind of 
the person to whom they are being 
communicated. 

1649. The Poiuto are as follows— 
The Comma , 

The Semicolon ; 

The Colon : 

ThePeriod, crPollFsint . 

The, apostrophe ' 

* The Hyphen, or Copjolner • 

The Note of Interrogation 1 
The Note of Exclamation { 

- The Parenthesis () 

The Asterisk, or Star • 

AlMfeen a» all the points required in 
simple epistolary composition, we will 


ow&a» cur esphni%irtlr 4o -the rulqt 
which should govern then** oftbem. 

1690. But we wihflrsfc'stete that the 
other points Me the paragraph. T; the, 
section §; the dagger +; the double 
dagger t i t^e f rule —; the parallel' jf j 
the bracket’ [ ]; and some others. 
These, however, are quite unnecessary, 
except for elaborate works, and inthejjje 
they are chiefly used for notes or mar*- 
ginal references. . ,, < 

16,51. The comma , denotes the’ 
shortest pause; the semicolon ; a little 
longer pause than the comma; the 
colon : a little longer pause than, the 
semicolon; the period, or full-point,. 
the longest pause. 

1652. The relative duration of these 
pauses is deserihedae— - 

Wfttiepo* count 


Comma ...... One 

Semicolon . . . . . Two 
Colon . ..Throe 


Period ....... Four. 

This, however, is net an infallible rule, 
because the duration of the pauses 
should be regulated by the degree of 
rapidity with which the matter iB being 
read. Tn slow reading, the duration or 
the pauses should be increased. 

1653. The oth'ir points are rather in*, 

dications of expression, and of meaning, 
and connection, than of pauses, and 
therefore we will notice them -sepa¬ 
rately. , 

1654. The misplacing of even so 
slight a point, or pause, as the comma, 
will often alter the meaning of a sen¬ 
tence. The contract made for lighting 
the town of Liverpool, during the year 
1819, was thrown void by the misplacing 
of a comma in ttye advertisement*— 
thus :—“ The lamps at present arextbout 
4050, and have in general two spouts 
each, composed of not less than twenty 
threads of cotton/’ The contractor 
would have proceeded to ftirnish each 
lamp with the said twenty threads; but 
this bring but half .the usual quantity 
the, commissioners discovered thq& ^ 
difference arose from the comma mil* 
lowing instead of preceding the Word 
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rtwA. The parties agreed to annul the 
contract, and a new one was Ordered. 

1655. The following sentence shows 
how difficult it is to without the 
aid of the points used as^tses:— 

Death waits not for piom.'br sunshine 
Within a dwelling in one of the) upper streets 
respectable in appearance end furnished with \ 
snch conveniences as distinguish the habita¬ 
tions of those who rank among the higher 
classes Of society a man of middle age lay on 
his last had momently awaiting the final sum¬ 
mons all that the most skilful medical attend¬ 
ance CU that love worm as the glow that fires 
an angel’s bosom could do had been done 
by day and night for many long weeks had 1 
ministering spirits such as a devoted wife and 
loving children are done all within their power 
to ward off the blow but there he lay his raven 
hair smoothed off from his noble brow his dark 
ryes lighted with unnatural brightness and 
contrasting strongly with the paUid hue which 
marked him as an expectant of the dread 
messenger. 

1650. The same sentence, properly 
pointed, end with capital letters placed 
after full points, according to the adopted 
rule, may be easily read and under¬ 
stood:— 

Death waits not for storm or sunshine. 
Within a dwelling in one of the upper streets, 

, respectable in appearance, and furnished with 
such conveniences as distinguish the habita¬ 
tions of those who rank among the higher 
Classes of society, a man of middle age lay on 
his last bed, momently awaiting the final sum¬ 
mons, All that the most skilful medical at¬ 
tendance-all that love, warm as the glow that 
fires an angel’s bosom, could do, had been 
done ; by day and night, for many long weeks, 
hod ministering spirits, such as a devoted wife 
and loving children are, done all within their 
power to ward off the blow. But there he 
lay, his raven hair smoothed off from his 
noble brow, his dark eyes lighted with unna¬ 
tural brightness, and contrasting strongly with 
the pallid hue which marked him as an ex¬ 
pectant of the dread messenger. 

1557. The apostrophe ’ is used to in¬ 
dicate the combining of two words in one 
—as John ’a book, instead of John, his 
book; or to show the omission of parts 
of words, as GlO’ater, for Gloucester— 
tho’ for though. These abbreviations 
should he avoided as much as possible. 
Cobhett says the Apostrophe ” ought 


to be called the mark of latsinitit and 
’Vulgarity.” The forefc use, howeverj of 
which we gave an example, is a necto* 
sary and proper one. 

1658. The hyphen, or conjoin® is 
r ted to unite words which, though they 
are separate aud distinct, have so close a 
connection as almost to become om> 
word, as water-rat, wind-mill, &c. It 
is also used in writing and printing, at 
the end of a line, to show where a word 
is divided and continued in the next 
line. Look down the ends of the lines 
in this column, and you will frotite the 
hyphen iu several places. 

1659. - The note of interrogation ? in¬ 
dicates that the sentence to which it la 
put asks a question, as “ What is the . 
meaning of that assertion 1 What am 
I to do r 

1600 The note of exclamation or of 
admiration 1 indicates surprise, plea¬ 
sure, or sorrow, as “ Oh I Ah! Good¬ 
ness ! Beautiful! I am astonished t 
Woe is me!” 

1661. The parenthesis () is used to 
prevent confusion by the introduction 
to a sentence, of a passage not neces¬ 
sary to the sense thereof. “ I am going 
to meet Mr. Smith (though I am no 
admirer of him) on Wednesday next.” 
It is better, however, as a rule, not to 
employ parenthetical sentences. 

1662. The asterisk, or star * may 
be employed to refer from the text to a 
note of explanation at the foot of a 
column, or at the end of a letter. 
%* Three stars are sometimes used to 
call particular attention to a paragraph. 

1068. HINTS UPON SPELLING.— 
The following rules will be found of 
great assistance in writing, because they 
relate to a class of words about the 
spelling of which doubt aud hesitation 
are frequently felt:— 

1664. All words of one syllable end¬ 
ing in l, with a single vowel before it, 
have double l at the close; as, miilf 
tett. 

1665. All words of one syllable 
ending in l, with a double vowel before 
it, have one 2 only at the dose; a*,«< m2, 
tail. 
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1666. Words of onesyllafele ending 
in l, when compounded, retain but one 
l each; as, fulfil, sktUut. 

1667. Words of more than one 
eyllabl® ending in l *have one l only at 
the nloSe; *»>, delightful, fttothjfyl; 
except befall> downfall, recall, unwell, 
&o. 

'1668. All derivations from words 
ending in l have one l only; as equality, 
from equal 1 , fulness, from full; except 
they end in er or ly; as mill, miller; 
full, fully. 

1669. All participles in ing from 
verbs ending in e lose the e final; as 
have, hewing; amuse, amusing; unless 
they come from verbs ending in double 
e, and then they retain both; as, see, 
seeing ; agree, agreeing. 

1*370. All adverbs in ly and nouns in 
ment retain the efinal of the primitives; 
as, brave, bravely; refine, refinement; 
except acknowledgment and judgment. 

1671. All derivations from words 
ending in er , retain the e before the r; 
as, refer, reference", except hindrance, 
from hinder ; remembrance from remem¬ 
ber ; disastrous, from disaster; mon¬ 
strous, from monster; wondrovs from 
vender ; cumbrous from cumber, &o. 

1672. Compound words, if both end 
not in l, retain their primitive parts 
entire; as, millstone , changeable, race- 
less; except always, also, deplorable, 
although, almost, admirable, &c. 

1678. All one-syllables ending in a 
consonant, with a single vowel before 
it, double that consonant in derive,* 
tives; as, sin, sinner; ship, shipping; 
big, bigger ; glad, gladder, &e. 

1674. One-syllables ending in a 
consonant, with a double vowel before 
it, do not double the consonant in 
derivatives; as, sleep, sleepy; troop, 
trooper. 

1675. All wards of more than one 
^syllable eading in a single consonant, 
'^receded by a single vowel, and 
accented on the last syllable, double 
that consonant in derivatives; as com¬ 
mit, committee .,* compel, compelled; 

. appal, omatting ; distil, distiller, 

1676* Nouns of one syllable ending 


in y t preceded by a consonant, change 
y into ics in the pSur*!; and verbs 
ending in y, preceded' by a consonant, 
change y into ies in the third person 
singular of the present tense, and, w 
ied in the past tense and ; 
as, fiy } flies ; I apply, %e applies ; - m 
reply, we replied or haw replied. ! W 
the y be preceded by a vowel, this rede 
is not applicable; as, key, keys; lpmjfi 
he plays ; we have enjoyed ourselves/ 

1677. Compound , words whose 
primitives end in y change y into 4j as 
beauty, beautiful; lovely, loveliness. 

1678. QUADRILLES.—The First Set. 

1679. Figure 1. Ze Pantalon. —Eight 
and left. Balances to partners: turn 
partners. Ladies chain. Half pro¬ 
menade : half right undleft. (Four 
times.) 

1680. Figure 2. L'ete. —Leading lady 
and opposite gentleman advance and 
retire; chesses to right and left (boss 
over to each other's places: ehasaSa to 
right and left. Balances arid turn 
partners. (Four times.) 

- 1681. Or Double L'ete. —Both couples 
advance and retire at the same time; 
cross over; advance and retire again; 
cross to places, balancez and turn 
partners. (Four times.) 

1682. Figure 3. La Povle. —Leading 
lady and opposite gentleman crossover, 
giving right hands; recross, giving left 
hands, and fall in a line. Set, four in 
a line; half promenade. Advance two, 
and retire (twice). Advance four, and 
retire : half right and left. (Four 
times.) 

1083. Figure 4. Trenise.- —The first 
couple advance and retire twice, the lady 
remaining on the opposite side, the two 
ladies go round the first gentleman, 
who advances up the centre, balanoe* 
and turn hands. (Four times.) 

1634. Figure 5. La Pastorale.—The 
leading oouple advance twice, leaving 
the lady opposite the second time. The 
three advanoe and retire twice. The 
leading gentleman advance and set 

•This or th* Trentae »uat be omitted. 
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Hinds four half round ; half right and 
lea** (Rawtamea.) 

1685. figure 6. fate? Finale .—Top 
and bottom tiottg&M galopade quite 
round each other-advance and retiro, 
fom* advances again and change the 
gantlenaen-T-ladiea chain—advene* and 
retire four, and regain your partners in 
your plaoea—th*? fourth tame all galop* 
ade fur an unlimited period. (Four 
times.) 

Or, all galopade or promenade eight 
bars, advance four en galop oblique, end 
retire, then half promenade, eight hare, 
advance four, retire and return to 
places with the half promenade, eight 
We. Ladies’ chain, eight bars. 
Repeated by the side couples, then by 
the top and bottom, and lastly by the 
ride couples, finishing with grand pro* 
menade. 

1686. Lancers. — La Bote.- —First 
gentleman and opposite lady advance 
and set—turn with both hands, retiring 
to places—return, leading outside—set 
and turn at comers. 

1687. La Lodouka. — First couple 
advance twice, leaving the lady in the 
centre. Set in the centre—turn to 
places—all advance in two lines-all 
turn partners. 

1688. La Dorset. —First lady advance 
and stop, then the opposite gentleman— 
both retire, turning round — ladies' 
hands across half round, and turn the 
opposite gentleman with left bauds— 
repeat baw to places and tuna partners 
with left hands. 

1689. Z'jfitotla.—First ooupJe set to 
couple at right—set to couple at left— 
change places with partners and set, 
and pirouette to plaoes—right and left 
with opposite couple. 

1696. Let Lanciert. — The grand 
chain. The first couple advance and 
tttr& feeing the top, then the couple at 
riglri advJtooe behind the top couple, 
then the cpnple at left, and the opposite 
couple do the same, terming two lines. 

p2a@@s with partners and 
Waaria The ladies turn in a line on 
the right, the gentlemen in a line on the 
1aft. Each couple meet up the centra 


Seek in two linw, the ladies in one line, 
the gentlemen in the other. Turn 
partners to places—fcriah with the grand 
chain. 

1691. The Caledonians. — first 
Figure ,—The first arid opposite coupley 
h Ads across round the centre and back 
to places-’-set and turn partners. 
Ladies' chain—half promenade. Half 
right and left. Repeated by the sida 
couples. 

1698. Second Figure. — The first 
gentleman advance and retire twice. 
All set at comers, each lady passing 
into the next lady's place on the right* 
Promenade by all. Repeated by the 
other couples. 

1698. Third Figure .—Tho first lady 
and opposite gentleman advance and 
retire, bending to each other. First 
lady and opposite gentleman pass round 
each other to plaoes. First couple cross 
over, having hold of hands, while the 
opposite couple cross on the outside of 
them—the same reversed. All < set at 
oorners, turn, and resume partners. 
All advance and retire twice, in a circle 
with bands joined—turn partners 

1694. Fourth Figure.— Cr*»l lady 
and opposite gentleman advance 
and stop; then their partners advance; 
turn partners to places. The four 
ladies move to right, each taking the 
next ladies' place, and stop—the four 
gentlemen move to left, each taking 
the next gentleman’s place and stop— 
the ladies repeat the same to the right 
—then the gentlemen to the left. All 
join hands and promenade round to 
places and turn partners, Repeated by 
the other couples. 

1696. Ftfth Figure .—The first couple 

S romenade, or waits round inside the 
gum The four ladies advnnoe, join 
hands round and retire—then the gen* 
tlemen perform the same—all set and 
turn partners. Chain figure of eight 
half round and set. All promenade to 
places and turn partners. All change 
sides, join right hands at comers and 
set-back again to plaoes.—Finish with 
grand promenade. These three are the 
meet admired of the quadrilles; the 
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first -set invariably take* pmedeu) of 
every other dance. 

1696. Spanish Dakse.— Danced in a 
circle or a line lay sixteen or twenty 
couples. The ooqples stead as for a 
Country Deuce, Wxoept that the filet 
gentleman most stand on the ladies' 
side, and the first lady on the gentle* 
man's side, first gentleman sad second 
lady balances to each other, while first 
lady and second gentleman do the same 
and change places. First gentleman 
and partner balances, while second 
gentleman and partner do the same, 
and change places. First gentleman 
and second lady balances, while first 
lady and second gentleman do the same 
and change places. First gentleman 
and second lady balances to partners, 
and change places with them. All four 
join hands in the centre, and then 
change places, in the same order as the 
foregoing figure, four times. All four 
pousette, leaving the second lady and 
gentleman at the top, the same as in a 
Oountry Dance. The first lady and 
gentleman then go through the same 
figure with the third lady and gentle¬ 
man, and so proceed to the end of the 
douce. This figure is sometimes danced 
in eight bars time, which not only 
hurries and inconveniences the dancers, 
but also ill accords with the music. 

1697. Waltz Cotillon. —Places the 
same as quadrille; first oouple waits 
round inside, first and second ladies ad* 
v&nce twice and cross over, turning 
twiqe ; first and second gentleman do 
the same, third and fourth couples the 
same, first and second couples waltz to 
places, third and fourth do the aame, 
all waits to partners and turn half 
round with both hands meeting the 
next lady, perform this figure until in 
ymlr places; form two side lines, all 
advance twice and cross ov r, turning 
twice; the same, returning; all waits 
round; the whole repeated four times. 

1698. La Galopade. la an ex¬ 
tremely graceful and spirited dance in a 
continual chassis. An unlimited'num¬ 
ber may join; it a ds oed in oospbs 
ea waltzing. 
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1699. The Galopadx QpirtaiT.Lis,— 
1st, Galopade. 2nd, Right and left, 
sides the same. 3rd, Set and fepfe 
hands *11 eight. 4th, Galoped©. ftfc. 
Ladies’ chain, side* the same* 6th, 
Set and tulm partners all eight Slfe, 
Galopade. 8th, Tirois, aides the sago*. 
9th, Set and turn partners all eight 
10th, Galopade. 11th, Top lady and 
bottom gentleman advance and retire, 
the other six do the same. 12th, Set 
and turn partners all sight 18th, 
Galopade. 14th, Four ladies advance 
and retire, gentlemen the same. 15th, 
Double lames’ chain. 16th, Set and 
turn partners all eight 17th, Galopade, 
18th, Poussette, sides the same. 19th, 
Set and turn. 20th, Galopade waits, 

1700. The Mazurka. —This dance is 
of Polish origin—first introduced into 
England by the Duke of Devonshire, 
on hie return from Russia. It consists 
of twelve movements; and the firls 
eight bars are played (as in quadrilles) 
before the first movement commences, 

1701. The Redowa Waltz, is corn* 
poqed of three parts distinct from each 
other. 1st, The pursuit 2nd, The 
waltz called Redowa. 3rd, The waits 
h Deux Temps, executed to a peculisn 
measure, and which, by a change of the 
rhythm, assumes a now character. The 
middle of the floor must be reserved 
for the danoers who execute the pro* 
menade, called the pursuit, while those 
who donee the waltz turn in a circle 
about tbe room. The position of the 
gentleman is the same as for the waltz. 
That gentleman sets out with the left 
foot, and the lady with the right, La 
the pursuit the position is different, the 
gentleman and his partner faoe, and 
take each other by tbe band. They 
advance or fall back at pleasure, and 
balance in advance and backwards. To 
advance, the step of the pursuit is made 
by a gliBsfdd forward, without spring¬ 
ing, ooapd with the hind foot, sad jet* 
on it Tcamoommenoe with the other 
foot, cud so on fur the rest The re* 
tiring step is made by a sliding stop of 
the loot beak-wards, without 4prin|»' 
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jeW with the front foot, and ooup4 'with of the lady, and make* tb% grand square 
the one behind. It is necessary to ad- —moving three bars to hieleft—at the 
fence -well on the sliding step, and to fourth bar making two heats,' while 
Spring lightly in the two other®, sur place, turning the angle—his right foot is now 
balancing equally in the pa* de pwrsuite, moved forward to the other angle three 
which is executed alternately by the bars, at the fourth beat again while 
left inadvanoe, afefthe right backwards, turning the angle—the same repented 
The lady shiuM follow all the move- for sixteen bars—the lady having her- 
ments of her partner, falling bade when right foot forward, when the gentleman 
he advances, end advancing when he has his left foot forward—the waits is 
falls back. Bring the shoulders a little again repeated ; after which several other 
forward at each sliding step, for they steps are introduced, but which mtstt 
should always follow the movement of needs be seen to be understood, 
the leg as it advances or retreata; but 1703. Circular Waltz. —The dan- 
this should not be too marked. When cers form a circle, then promenade 
the gentleman is about to waltz he daring the introduction—all waltz six- 
should take the lady’s waist, as in the teen bars—set, holding partner's right 
ordinary waltz. The step of the hand, and turn—waltz thirty-two bars 
Bedowa, in turning, may be thus de- —rest and turn partners slowly—face 
scribed. For the gentleman —jete of partner and chassez to the right and left 
the left foot passing before the lady, —pirouette lady twice with the right 
GHU&ade of the right foot behind to the hand, all waltz sixteen bars—set and 
fourth position aside—the left foot is turn—all form a circle, Btdll retaining 
brought to the third position behind— the lady by the right hand, and move 
then the pas de basque is executed by round to the left, sixteen bars—waltz 
the light foot, bringing it forward, and for finale. 

you recommence with the left. The 1704. Polka Waltzes. —The couples 
pas de basque should be made in three hike hold of hands as in the usual waltz, 
vary equal beats, as in the Mazurka. First Waltz ,—The gentleman hops the 
The lady performs the same steps as left foot well forward, then back; and 
tile gentleman, beginning by the pas de glissades half round. He then hops 
basque with the light foot. To waltz a the right foot forward and back, and 
deux temps to the measure of the glissades the other half round. The 
Redowa, we should make each step lady performs the same steps, beginning 
upon each beat of the bar, and find our- with the right foot. Second. The gen- 
selves at every two bars; the gentleman tleman, hopping, strikes the left heel 
. with his left foot, and the lady with her three times against the right heel, and 
right, that is to say, we should moke then jumps half round on the left foot; 
one whole and one half step to every he then strikes the right heel three 
1 bar. The music is rather slower'than times 1 against the left, and jumps on the 
for the ordinary wa^tz. right foot, completing the circle. The 

-1702. Yalse Cillarius. —The- gen- Ivdy does the same steps with reverse 
'tleman takes the lady’s left hand with feet. Third. The gentleman raises up 
his right, moving one bar to the left by the left foot, steps it n lightly on the 
glissade, and two hops on his left foot, ground forward, then strikes the right 
while the lady does the same to the heel smartly twice, and glissades half 
right, on her right foot; at* the second round. The same is then done with 
bar they repeat the same with the other the other foot. The lady begins with 
foot—this is repeated for sixteen bars— the right foot, 
they then volte sixteen bars, glissade 1705. Valse a Deux Temts. — This 
and two hops, taking care to occupy the Waltz contains, like the common waltz, 
/time of two bars, to get quite round, three times, but differently divided, 
Tbe gentleman now takes both hands The first time consists of a gliding step; 
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the second a cbasses, including two 
times in one* A dh&swz is perimned 
by bringing one leg near the other, than 
moving it forward, hukmxA, right, left, 
and round. The genffles&an begins by 
eliding to the left with bis left foot, 
than performing a chassez towards the 
left with his right foot without turning 
at all during the first two rimes. He 
then slides backwards with bis right 
leg, turning half round; after which he 
puts his left leg behind, to perform a 
chassez forward, turning then half 
round for the second time. The lady 
waltzes in the same manner, except that 
thefirsttime she slides to the right with 
the right foot, and also performs the 
chassez on the right, and continues rite 
same aB the gentleman, except that she 
dides backwards with her right foot, 
when the gentleman slides with his left 
foot to the left; and when the gentleman 
slides with his right foot backwards, she 
dides with the left foot to the left. To 
perform this waltz gracefully, core must 
tm taken to avoid jumping, but merely 
to Blide, and keep the knoes dightly 
cent. 

1706. Circassian Cirolis. —The com¬ 
pany is arranged in couples round the 
room—the ladies bring placed on the 
right of the gentlemen after which, the 
first and second couples lead off the 
dance. Figure. Bight and left* set and 
turn partners—ladies chain, waltz.—At 
the conclusion, the first couple with 
fourth, and the second with the third 
couple, re-commence the figure—and so 
on until they go completely round the 
circle, when the dance u concluded. 

1707. Polka. —In the polka theroare 
but two princi}>al stepB, all others be¬ 
long to fancy dances; and much mia- 
ohief and inconvenience is likely to 
arise from their improper introduction 
into the ball-room .—First step: the 
gentleman raises the left foot BUghtly 
behind the right, the right foot is then 
jumped upou, and the left brought 
forward with a glissade. The lady 
commences with the rights jumps on 
the left, and glissades with the right. 
The gentleman during his step has 



forward; the same is than done, com¬ 
mencing with the right fdot. The lady 
dances the same step, only beginning 
with the right foot. There are a variety 
of other steps of a fancy character, but 
they can only be understood with the 
aid of a master, and, even when well 
studied, must be introduced with care. 
The polka should be danced with 


grace and elegance, eschewing all outrd 
and ungainly steps and gestures, talking 
care that the leg is not lifted too high, 
and that the dance is not commenced 


in too abrupt a manner. Any number 
of couples may sftnd up, and it is the 
privilege of the gentleman to form what 
figure he pleases} and vary it as often 
as his fancy and taste may dictate. 
First figure: four or eight bars are de¬ 
voted to setting forwards and back- 
words, turning from and towards your 
partner, making a slight hop at the 
commencement of each set, and holding 
your partner'd left hand, you then per¬ 
form the same step (forwards) all round 
the room. Sceond figure: tile gentle¬ 
man faces his partner, sad does the 
same step backwards all round the 
room, tho lady following with the oppo¬ 
site foot, and doing the step forwards. 
Third figure: The same as the second 
figure, only reversed, the lady stepping 
backwards, and the gentleman forwards, 
always going the same way round the 
room. Fourth figure: the some step 
as figures two and three, but turning 
as in a waltz. 

1708. The GoRUTza is similar to the 
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gentleman twine on the Idft 

foot, turripg hair rottfid; Wide qnthe 
light foot; twfoe encore on the left 
foot, turning half round; and again 
twice on the right foot, taming self 
round- Reguming again, he proceeds 
«e before. The lady "begins with the 
rigbt foot, and her Step is the eame in 
principle as the gentleman's. Vary, by 
a reverse turn ; or by going in a straight 
line round the room. Double, if you 
like, each part, by giving four bars to 
the first part, and four bars to the 
second part. The time may he stated 
as precisely the same as iu the Polka; 
but let ft not be forgotten that La 
Skotttfhe ought to* be danced much 
Wei tor* 

1710. Country Dances —Sir Roger 
tte Cknerbij .—First lady and bottom 
gentleman advance to centre, salute, 
and retire; first gentleman and bottom 
lady, name. Fust lady and bottom 
gentleman advance to Centre, turn, and 
retire, first gentleman and bottom 
lady the same. Ladies promenade, 
turning off to the right down the room, 
end back to places, while gentlemen 
do the same, turning to the left; top 
couple remain at bottom; repeat to the 
end Of dance. 

1711. La Polka Country Danois.— 
All form two lines, ladies on the right, 
gentlemen on 'the left. Figure: Top 
lady and seooild gentleman heel and 
toe (Polka step) across to each other's 
place—eecand lady and top gentleman 


Repeat back to plaoe*—second lady and 
ts# gentleman the same. Two couples 
Erika. step down the middle and back 
gggiixt—two first'couple, Polka Waits. 
First couple repeat with the third 
couple, then with fourth, sod so on to 
end of dance. 

ins. Tan Highland Brel.—T his 
dance ha now become a great favourite: 
ft is performe^iythe company arranged 


two “gentlemen in double frdws—aH 4d* 
verie# and'retire—eabh ladf then poT-' 
forms the reel with the gentleman on 
her right hand, and the opposite gentle- f 
man to places—htads three round and 
batik ogam—all six advance sad retfcfi 
—then lead through to the next trio 
fend continue the figure to the end of 
the room. Adopt the Highland step, 
and music of three part tune 

}71A. Terms urod to describe toe 
Movemehtb or Dances. 

Balances; Set to partners. 

ChmM Anglaue: The top and bat* 
tom couples right and left. 

Chaim Angfaim double: The right 
and left double. 

Chaim dee dome: The ladies chain. 

Chaim dee dames double. The ladies' 
chain double, which is performed by 
all the ladies commencing at the same 
time. 

Chams: Move to the right and left. 

Chastes croisez: Gentlemen change 
places with partners, and bock again. 

Deme Chain e A nglaise: Thefoui op¬ 
posite persons half right and left. 

Demis Promenade: All eight half 
promenade. 

Dos-a-das: The two opposite persons 
pass round each other. 

Item,* Moulmet: The ladies all ad¬ 
vance to the centre, giving hands, and 
return to places. 

La grand shame: All eight chassez 
quite round, giving alternately nght and 
left hands to partners, beginning with 
the nght. 

he grand rand: All jobs hands and 
advance and rotue twice 

Pas H Allemunde . The gentlemen 
turn the partners under theft arms. 

Traverses • The two opposite persons 
chum 

Vihe^vis: The opposite partner. 

ITU. TERMS'USED TO EXPRESS 
THE PROPERTIES OF MEDICINES. 

1715, Ammmftm *re medicines 
which destroy aridities k the stomach 
and bowels, such as magnesia, prepared 
chalk, fax 
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which restore health to the oon^owH 
without producing «w septHde eUsc^ 
ouch as sarsaparilla, sulphur, Ac. 

1717. Analbusk* an medkineethat 
restore the strength which faaa hoes 
lost by skknesa, such as gentian, bark, 
Ac. 

1718. Anodynes are medicines which 
relieve pain, and they an divuWI into 
three kinds, paregorics, hypnotics, and 
narcotics (see them terms); camphor is 
anodyne aa well aa narcotic. 

1719. Antacids an medicines which 


destroy acidity, such as lime, magnesia, 
soda, Ac. 

1720. Antalkazies an medicines 


given to neutralise alkalies in (he sys¬ 
tem, such as ctttric, nitnc, or sulphuric 
acids, Act. 

1721. AJWBBUUiryics an medicines 
used to expel and destroy worms from 
the stomach aud intestines, such us 
turpentine, eowhage, male fern, Ac. 

1722. Antibilious are medioinos 


which are useful iu bilious affections, 
such as calomel, Ac. 

1723. Antibhddmatics an medi¬ 
cines used for the cure of rheumatism, 
such as oolchicum, iodide of potash, Ac. 

1724. ANHSOOuatracs an medicines 
against scurvy, such as citric acid, Ac. 

1725. Antiseptics an substances 
used to oorraot putrefaction, such as 
bark, camphor, Aa 

1728. Antibpasmodios are medicines 
which possess the power of overcoming 
spasms of the muscles, or allaying se¬ 
vere pain from any cause unconnected 
with inflammation, such as valerian, 
ammonia, Ac. 

1727 Aperients an medicines 
which move the bowels gently, such as 
dandelion-root, Aa 

1728. Aromatics an oondial, spicy, 
and agreeably flavoured medicines, such 
as cardamoms, cinnamon, Ac. 

1729, Astringent^ an medicines 
which oontraet the fibres of the body, 
diminish excessive discharges, end act 
indirectly as tonics, such as eiA4wi* 
galls, Aa 

1780. Attevuakts an xnadioSnas 


which are suppemd to thin the blood, 
each as amm^datediipo, Aa 

1781. Baibamio» «e*wdkin** pi * 
gashing, kind, mm •» torn, J?ew4vk# 
balsam, Aa « 

1782, CUjuonatives «w medicines 
which allay pal# u the Btomadh adp 
bowels, and eapel flatulence, such as 
aniseed-water, Aa * 

1788. CAtStABSncs an strung purga¬ 
tive medicines, such aa jalap, Aa 

1784. Cordials are exhilarating and 

warming medicines, such as aromatic 
confection, Aa , . 

1785. Corroborants an medicines 
end food wbioh increase the strength, 
such as iron, gentian, sago, Aa 

1736. Demulcents correct acrimony, 
diminish irritation, and soften parts 
by covering their surfaces with a mild 
and viscid matter, such as linseed- 
tea, Aa 

1737- Deobstbtjents are medicines 
which remove obstructions, such as 
iodide of potash, Aa 

1738. Detergents dean the surfitoee 
oyer which they pass, such as soap, Aa 

1739. Diaphoretics produce per 
spiration, such as tartrate of antimony, 
Ac 

1740. Digestives are remedies applied 
to ulcers or wounds, to promote the 
formation of matter, such as resin oint¬ 
ments, warm poultices, Aa 

1741. Duoutxkkts possess the peWer 
of repelling or resolving tumours, sueh 
as galbanum, Ac. 

1742. DruRsms act upon the kidneys 
and bl&dder, and increase the flow of 
urine, such as nitre, squills, Aa 

1743. Drastics are violent purgatives, 
such as gamboge, Aa 

1744. Emetics produce vomiting, 
or the discharge of the Contents of the 
stomach, stibh as mustard, tartar 
emetic, warm water, Aa 

1745. Emollients are remedies tmed 
externally to soften the parts they are 

X Hed to, such as spermaceti, palm 
Aa 

1746. SnsBAiacs are medicine# 

wbioh blister or cause effusion of serum 



raeisrthe cuticle, Bush m Spanish fibs, 

&CL 

1747. Errhihes aro medkflaes which 
produo* sneering, such as tobacco, too. 

1746. EfiOHAUOTlOa AM MOiWMI 
whack oo^iwie or destroy "the v&attty of 
tile part to which they ana applied, 
such as timer caustic, too. 

1749. Eipeotok^mi «fe medicines 
which increase expectoration, or the 
discharge from the bronchial tub*w, 
such as ipecacuanha, too, 

1750. FsBBituaxB are remedies used 
hi fevers, such ae antimonial wines, too. 

1751. HtbbaooGues are medicines 
which have the effect of removing the 
fluid of dropsy, by producing water 
evacuations, such as gamboge calomel, 
Jfco» 

1752. Hypnotics are medioines that 
relieve pain by procuring sleep, such as 
hops, fee. 

1753. Laxatives are medicines 
which cause the bowels to act rather 
more than natural, such as manna, too. 

1754. Nabootics are medicines which 
cause sleep or stupor, tfnd allay pain, 
such as opium, too. 

1755. NutiUESCTS are remedies that 
nourish the body, such as sugar, sago, 
flic. 

1750. Paregorics are medicines 
which actually assuage pain, such as 
compound tincture of camphor, &c t 

1757* Prophylactics are remedies 
employed to prevent the attack of any 
particular disease, such as quinine, he. 

1755, PvtctATirm arc medicines that 
promote the evacuation of the bowels, 
such us senna, toe. 

1759. IUpaioibakts are medicines 
which suppress an unusual heat of the 
body, «uoh as wood-sorrel, tamarind, too. 

1760. Rub hf agues ts are medicaments 
which cause reduces of the tkin, such as 
asbttard, too. 

1761 Sedatives arc medicines 
which duress the nervous energy, end 
destiny sensation, so as to compass, 
au A aqJteKlove, too. 

1762.' mimmim are medicine* 
which promote the flow of mliva op 
spittle, such aa salt, calomel, too. 


‘t768. Sopo^m" me medkfties 
Which induoewtocp, such as hops, 6w&» 

1754. Srmuuorai tm remedies 
which increase the action «f the heart 
and arteries, or the energy of the pert 
to which they ere applied, such w saw 
•afina, which is an internal stimulant^ 

1 and awrine, which is aa external one.' 

1765. ftroXAoaiGs restore the tone of 
the stomach, such as gentian, too. 

1765*. BramoB ate medicines which 
constrict the surfbee of a part, and pre¬ 
vent the effhsioo of blood, such as kino, 
too. 

1766. SoDOnnrios promote profuse 
perspiration or sweating, such as ipeca¬ 
cuanha, ho. 

1767. Tonics give general strength 
to tiie constitution, r ee l ore the natural 
energies, and improve the tone of the 
system, such a% chamomile, too. 

1768. YesiGaets are medioines 
which blister, such as strong liquid 
ammonia, Ac. 

1769. HINTS UPON PERSONAL 
MANNERS. — It is sometimes ob¬ 
jected to books upon etiquette that 
they cause those who consult them to 
act with mechanical restraint, and to 
ahow in society that they are governed 
by arbitrary rules, rather them by an 
intuitive perception of what is graetfnl 
and polite. 

1770. This objection is un«ound, 
because it supposes that people Who 
study the theory of etiquette do not 
also exercise theirpowers of observation 
in society, and obtain, by their inter¬ 
course with others, that freedom and 
ease of deportment, which society alone 
can impart. 

1771. Books upon etiquette are 
useful, inasmuch as that they expound 
the laws of polite society. Experience 
alone, however, oan give effect to the 
precise manner in which those hurt sere 
required to be observed. 

1772. Whatever objections may be 
raised to the toaohtep of works upon 
etiquette, there can be no sound argu¬ 
ment agonist a series of simple wad bnef 
hints, which shall operate se preeau- 


van «w*r *» vumm, oa to «fem 


titt* hgainst miafokaftfas perwnal «W»* 
duet* • ' 

0771 Avoid fel<«wflddtt6^ wfthlfc# 
afiturs of others Thus i* a most am* 
nan fault. A fatimber 43# pfojplif 
seldom meat buh‘ti«y*agih i 

the afiaimof earns *me who fr stent. 
This fat <wrt only uncharitable but p&sl* 
trvely unjust. It b eOBhttleoi to 
trying V ptm* dft Ac ttoriMe iff 4k» 
person implicated. 8vA m the cri¬ 
minal eode a prisoner is pmttUmsd to 
be innaamt until be is found guilty. 
Society, however, is less just, and 
passes judgment without hearing the 
defence. Depend upon it, as a certain 
rule, that the people who «nfte with you 
w duumwtg ike affairs 0 / others will 
proceed 4& teandahse pen fie moment 
ttat yawsirporf. 

1774. Be consistent fa} the avowal of 
principles. Do not deny to-day that 
which y on asserted yesterday. If you 
do, you will stultify yourself, and your 
opinions will soon be found to have no 
weight. You may fancy that you gain 
favour by subserviency, buteofarfiojn 
ga mng favour, you lose respect 

1775. Avoid falsehood. There can bo 
found no higher virtue than the love of 
truth. The man who deceives others 
must himself become the victim of 
morbid distrust Knowing the deceit 
of his own heart, and the falsehood of 
hw own tongue, his eyes must be 
aiwiys filled with suspicion, and ha 
must lose the greatest of aU happiness 
—confidence in times who surround 
bun 

177A The following elements of 
manly character are worthy of frequent 
meditation:— 

1. To be wise In hia disputes. p 

A To be a lamb in his home. 

A To he brave in battle end great in 
moral courage. 

A T« be discreet, in public. 

5. To be a bard in his chhir. * 

6. To be a teacher in bis houasVfld. 

% To be a oouatil in Ids afctici, 

8. Tobesnarbitietminldsvfr^ty. 

9 To bo a hermit in his tiuurck 

IA To be a legislator in Ids country. 


Mf 

.... . 

U. To he oomsimritros tihsee 
time. 

19. Tobebappy In fab Ufo. 

18. Tb be diugant in his esiifcp 

14. To be just in his daelisf. * 

1A That WhstevwhcdxiethMtotiSi 
tifilof God. * T 

1777. Av4S wsnlfetisjtiaJBs et flh 
temper. Keaeon is given for man** 
guidanef. Passion is the tempest by 
which reason is overthrown. Under the 
effects of passion men's mind beoomfti 
fcrdawfl, his free disfigured, his body 
deformed. A momenta passion has 
frequently cut off a life's friendship, 
destroyed ft life’s hope, embittered * 
life’s peace, and brought unending sor¬ 
row and disgrace. It is eeaswiy worth 
while to enter into a comparative 
analysis of ill-tamper'and pardon: they 
are alike discreditable, since injurious 
and should stand equally condemned. 

3775 Avoid pride. If you are hand* 
some, God mode you so ; if you are 
learned, some one instructed you; it 
yon are rich, God gave you what you 
own. It is for others to perceive your 
goodness ; but you should be blind to 
your own merits There oau be no 
comfort m deeming yourself better than 
you really are: that is eel£4e®aptto& 
The best men throughout all history 
have been the most humble, 

1779. Affectation is ft form of pride. 
It is, in foot, pride made ridiculous mid 
contemptible. Some one writing upon 
affectation has remarked as follows 

** If anything will sicken and disgust mass, 
It Is the affected mincing way in wtrioh seas 
people Choose t» talk. ftbperfeedy'nenfaMas. 
If these yousg Jsekasapes who screw their 
words Into ah of sspi 

aoald only foci how perfectly dhguStiog they 
wei^tts^gtriindMe't^todnipA With 
assay, It sees beeasssstte a confirmed hsMt, 
thmt ttay eennot agate he taught to udk in » 
plain, awsitfrtfinward, manly way. In the 
lower order ef ladies' tKftrdlnt^eQlweti «sd 
indeed, tM mob everywhere, the asms slaken- 
b>£ mtoctoj tone Is too often found. Do, 
prey, good people, d» folk In year nsMMt 
tans, If ftp don’t wfafo to he utterly ridlaafotti 
and nrrritisiri|icHili ** 
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... _ ,nor overoearag. 

e PMorions o? the rioh, the BOtrect- 
ag df hi$ nria£»duoe* him to head 
» Jftti not/to atoop to adttla, 

to tiw J owtaa 

you f to ba»g avoid the iaehwty, 4* 

emnationof per- <my other throe that oould oeoaejon 
M*i .and to ujour the him wl£repw»<sh, ideated with the 
* *' •*■*“ ptatmam d mtiMa* ha nfapes to 
aee the gatatide ot, aoowt f, ana » feafci- 
di >h» (Upon no point of h|tle import,—r 
i#p«r only to he ageotieraap, and its 
shadow will bring upon you oopfcompt, 
be a gentleman, aim its honour* will 
remain even after you are dead. 

$99& 4sk fans oEKftmuw. 

Tb fee whose every thou^it and deed 
By rule of virtue moves; 

WhMe gen e rous tongd# disdains to speak 
Th* thing Mo heart disproves 

Who stover <BA a dander forge, 

Hit neighbour's flutto to wound, 

Wor hearken to a hiss report, 

% ttattoe Whisper'd round * 

Who Tiepin «JUt» pomp and power, 
t!an treat With Jest neglect, 

And piety, though Clothed In rage, 
Boligioasly respect 

Who to hie plighted words end trmt 
HOeeterArtnly stood. 

And, though ho promised to hit loss, 

He makes Ms pronSae good 

Whose soul In awry disdains 


Whom no reward ran ever bribe 
The golttks* to destroy 

X79*- ®e Etoaeet. Hot oply beoajaso 
“ boneaty is the beat poljtaj bat be- 
it duty to (jodtwl to man, 
~~ * that <m bo gratified by die* 

3 

owl "be devote % <&beiM*fc put 
poase,j*ra«tbp#the WQiatftuder, <dk 

t y If k' v 







S* the *4ijv* STS ***m mkf 

daily duty!* * , * 

1W. ivmd triifegififcftfrqwft* 
ilVile« firing twM»«4#fiR^]ni 
ka*# net &te MWHf Wte 

mi. , -o^ 

If* ivtffi 

Mswitog y<wtf «#» wtelAfifi pWf 
dimming yottr te dee*. if ©ey sto* 
.good, they will proclaimtlteielWA» if 
rod, the less ybu say ef bbemlha better. 


fit you, too*? can It uyin« t&tttoagisnAfe 
-whom it 1 a cherished. *. 

1600. Avoid IhsfitoN^fbv^tsem 18lfcl 
a&keef Argameot. lha tronwhe dia- fbrtate. 
pvtes obstinately and m a bkpiedspipt, 
u like the man who would A6b the 
fountfeib fifom which ho should aiink 
Carnest discussion is commemdahle; 
but factious argument never yet pio* 
dueed a good result, 

1801 Be bud m little tbutgs. The 
true genci03ity of the heart M mo*e dis- 
played b> dgeos of nunor kfooness, than 
by acts which may pttrfpkfe of oAente- 
bum 

1802 Be polite, Politeness is the 
poetiy of conduct—and like poetry it 
has many qualities. Let net your po¬ 
liteness be tee fiend, but of |hqt gentle 
kind which mdicatea teflaei natures 

1808 Be sociable—avoid reserve in 
society. Bemtonbor that the social 
elements. |ihe the wr webreitt^ *re 
punfied by mote, Tateht fllu- 
muMf thojigbt* imd smiles Wijft state 

lh&f* MpueeM. Mhw finite toq 


Borides which* the waO* I 
Is adlfifite toted fit* \ 






hath ao fm ft* fey few pain? wfeotft 
Providence QMX not TOoepeth—«nA «ue* 
<aw TwlH ttWt d few efearte 
* Tsl» ptawuen m year beams**, and 
st Will feioMXW jour recreation. t 

Hop* for the best, tlunk far th* 
worst, and bear whatever happens 

1828 MELK LEMOKADE — D»* 
•ebr# Hum qttafttte of a twimd of loif 
sugar iwens pint of bwimg water, and 
HU* wtffe them one gill of lemon jujps, 
and os* gill of sfaerrv, thou ac*d tine* 
gi|ls of cold mlfifc Star the whole well 

together, and afwwn it 

1828. GftOlDiB GnsJBs—Tbe frosted 
appearance of ground glass maj feo 
wary nearly mutated bv gently dabbing 
the glass over epfch a piece of ghveiej a 
putty, fetuefc on the ends of tbe fit^eiSf 
When Applied with a light and *v«n 
touch, the resemblance » oowulcrablo 

1880 VaQE.UBLfi Soop—- real and 
cut up very fine three onions, thi ee 
turnips, one carrot, and four petit m* 
pat them into astcwpan With a quat ter 
of a pound of butter, the sami of lean 
ham, and a bunch of parsley, pans them 
ten minutes over a ahup die, tl an 
add a good spoon F ul of dent, nux vet 11 
in, moisten with two quarts pt br >tfe 
and a pint of boiling mills, bo I ujv 
tepag it stirred, season ynth a little 
salt and saggar, end rub tfenouuh a lour 
«wM% pftfc «* lot* Another Atewpan, bud. 
egd% tkim, ***** with fried bread 

JSti fo Mom Gentewm^Put 
ewmhtipo bundled and ftflp me imdde 
rftwftfXMmtih did led tfewi temam ta 
sMfetwe bpam., B#%«* m**»v* to 
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Stefo*? Mate* W[ ip «tete$ fotete 
half <« cutest te| MftH «jM[ 
pills efhorsamdhk kited; hmyStot* 
ufotetes, skim ft well. WhweoWpoinr 
ft over them, sud ip efcmd temtjptel* 
hourt, ooiraspi ups put Pup into o 
pan aver the Are, and let teem Amum 
<mly until they itPa a «t«t tetaor. 
He foe jars down closely ftfeb Madder 
and lesuiar. 1 * 

1832. To asut CkMPpaiMMifc-*ik 
teeeupfol of welMwuised Slate* of)) 1 
Pans, noised with double the 

PC laianeal, to white add a HfctWtugar 
(the latter w sot eumatmlk Skew it oh 
the floor or in pm Punka where they 
frequent. 

1833. OmmoM Btete«a*s,*~ The 
following mixture is vary uaeftdfti all 
cutaneous eruptions * — Ipecacuanha 
wine, fokrdraehma, flowers of sulphur, 
two drachms, tmctunthf cardamom, 
one ounce. Mix One twupoonful to 
be taken three tunes a day, in a wmer 
glassful of wateT. 

1884 Wkss to tJEAnroB tub Waiur 
nr which Lasoim abb kxft. **-Qnoe 
a month m wmtea* and once a week in 
summer, w sufficiently often, unless the 
water becomes iisopoured ot bloody, 
when it should be changed every day 
Either clean pond water, or clean rain* 
watei should he employed* 

1835 Peas PcDMffo — Diw a pint or 
quart of split peas thoroughly before 
urn Ai j , then tie them up loosely in a 
doth, put them into warm water, boil 
them a couple of hours, or mere, until 
quite tender; take these up, beat them 
a ell in a dwh with a little felt, (some 
add the yolk* of m egg,) end,» bit of 
butter. Make it quite smooth tie A up 
again in a cloth, and boil k«a» hour 
longer. TUm is hMr nourishing* 

1835. To aairnsv Sumara av 4K* 
Kobe.— Introduce by means efwpvoht, 
a small piece of Bat er eeftoefctate pro* 
motely dipped fete*ten telliftytJfos, 
as a eolteintf « atom, «SteH 


T””-—-JT" 

HkidliW nSkt 

ptetettk Mbmurtea 

m mAtM MfortilWV i 

*’**u ^ 

TsetmmMkftte ^ ^ *'■■*>■ i 

'i uiifipHf bums < 

pound mi jwm wteiMa <te 

of wafer, . 

wMb stekHtaterttmet.wr teno 

or thus* hwmTiiPten £**<#>431 < 
the inteteawhftte t l ite te t tetfe mm 

*w eap»a» 

TOfW»:t5Si UK Ope waste. <, 

- dm 

( VnwwAn mtt, tema' \«ispiu$ blate 
as^nganwte oil ofmfeial^ofc each <ap> 
ounde, water) two ounces. Gsnfad hi 
a cup tha ap artt a wa te fftha 

siok, or aptetemtea rnbends^ ta h* 
fumkUfcedL where «mfaniM baa hteftt 
may be abut up ter an hour teivtew 
thenope&td. r " 

1839 Pcpuatout Qrrmmm' 'teal 
HUMOTOJO BOFSEBtOOWI HfjUr-JtPhmtar 
powdered quick hose, emounoejteefy 
powdered orpuaeat, «ne dtem; whrfa 
of egg to mu, 

1840 To vBstmtt «m mmum 
Peas — Previous to the ptas b^wf 
sown, they should bo well saturated 
with a solution of hitter ah**; oft $My 
may be saturated with salad M3, ted 
i|Mm rolled in oorna powdeted «n 
previous to sowing, end the tame. udM 
not touch them. 

1841. To Polish Etresitetete Xdhr 
TKttR.—Two pints of the beet 

prpt of dnseed ott; mnko ttetetedh 
askewarte* wd tfhte tnuL teteh tesjft 
together Having mjeviouslf olmmdmm 
«hoe,de., frmdtfti,mb!t(^^tehlia 
sponge dipped in the m|bteHh t 
ib with a Soft dty oMh uahd'uMtete 
polite mproduMd. f i 

1842. l ! HisteteJtete^li|l 

wsmmlfoh^hWhvtnte itsteh a 
Ms iwiteii dMf test tetete seated 
create «* thetefo 

without licsIteM titeteute * 

^Sfmkm hfa te tetefc wdhfotec 




boiled to a strong ley, m the proportion 
of *n ounce to * ratal, ytma dry, it 
must be rubbed with a fine tripoli 

1844. To Rxnqvatb Sosa.—Sponge 
faded silks with warm water and Map, 
theta rub them with a dry doth on aflat 
board; afterwufcda iron them on the «n> 
aide with a smoothing iron. Old black 
silks may be improved by sponging with 
spirits; in this case, the ironing may be 
done on the right side, thin paper being 
spread over to prevent glazing, 

1845. To take out Stains from 
Mahogany Furniture.— Stains and 
spots may be taken out of mahogany 
furniture by the use of a little aqua¬ 
fortis or oxalic acid and water, by rub¬ 
bing the part with the liquid, by means 
of a cork, till the colour is restored; 
observing afterwards to well wash the 
wood with water, and to dry and polish 
os usual. 

1846. BOblru Turnip Radishes,— 
Boil in plenty of salted water, and in 
about twenty-fiTe minutes they will be 
tender; dram well, and send them to 
table with mdted butter. Common 
radishes, whoa young, tied in bunches, 
boiled for twenty minutes, and served 
on a toast, are excellent. 

1847. To remove Stains from 
Mourning Dresses. —Bod a handful of 
fig leaves in two quarts of water until 
reduced to a pint. Bombasines, crape, 
cloth, 4c n need only be rubbed with a 
Sponge dipped in this liquor, and the 
«eet will be instantly produoed. 


1848. Iceland Moss Chocolate— 
fob THE sick room.— Iceland moss bss 
been k the highest repute dn the conti¬ 
nent as a most efficacious remedy in in¬ 
cipient pulmonary complaints; com¬ 
bined with chocolate, it will be found a 


nutritious article of diet, and may be 
taken as a morning and evening bever¬ 
age. —Pireclwne ;—Mix a teaspoonfnl 
of the ohocolato with a teaspoonful of 
bofikff water or rifle, stirring it con¬ 
stantly Until itis completely dissolved. 


,#1848. A HINT ON HOUSEHOLD 
v y A N 4QEMEKT.—Have you ever ob¬ 


served what a dislike servants kwe to 

_iV •_A _ fWL __ 1_A_I_ji • 




master’s money. I tried this experi¬ 
ment with grew s ucce s s the other day. 
Finding we consumed a vast deal at 
aoan, I sat down in my thinking ohair, 
sad took the soap question into consi¬ 
deration, and 1 found reason to suspect 
we were using a very expensive article, 
where a much cheaper one would sedro 
the purpose better. I ordered half a 
dozen pounds of both sorts, but took 
the precaution of ohanging the papers 
on which the prices were marked Wore 
giving them Into the hands of Betty. 
“ Well, Betty, which soap do you find 
washes best f “Oh, please sir, the 
dearest, in the blue papor,- it makes a 
lather as well again as the other.** 
“ Well, Betty, you shall always have it 
then;’* and thus the unsuspecting Betty 
saved me some pounds a year, and 
washed the clothes better.— Rev. Sidney 
Smith. 

1850. TO THOSE WHO WRITE 
FOR THE P£$SS.-It would be a 
great favour to editors and printers, 
should those who write ior the press 
observe the following rules. They are 
reasonable, and our correspondents will 
regard them as such:—1. Wute with 
black ink, on white paper, wide ruled. 
2. Make the pagos small, one fourth 
that of a foolscap sheet. 8. Leave the 
seoond page of each leaf blank. Giro 
to tlie written page an ample margin all 
round. 5. Number the pages in the 
erder of their succession. 6. Write in 
a plain, bold band, With less respect to 
beauty. 7. Use no abbreviations which 
are not to appear in print. 8. Punc¬ 
tuate the manuscript as it should be 
printed. 9. For italics underscore one 
line, for small capitals, two; capitals, 
three. 10. Never interline without the 
caret to show its place. 11. Take spe¬ 
cial pains with every letter in pioper 
names 12. Review every word, to ba 
sure that none is illegible. 18. Put di¬ 
rections to the printer, at the head of 
the first page. 14. Never write a pri¬ 
vate letter to the editor on the printer's 
copy, but always on a separate sheet 
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1851. DIAPHANTE. — This is a though involving extra trouble, as the 
beautiful, useful, and inexpensive art, plain grounds printed In sheets (20$ in, 
easily acquired, tndi^odudsg imita- by 10}), are only ltf, 6d, each j and 
tiontof the riohest Mid rarest stained there is one sheet of suitable trans¬ 
glass; and also of making blinds, parent designs, Which Contains tweuty- 
acreens, skylights, Chinese lanterns, &c., four medallion Watteau centres (pries 
is every variety of colour and design. 6s.), twenty of these medallions average 
We have been favoured by Messrs. 8$ fa. by 4fa., the remaining four me#v 
White and Dalton, 52, Bathbone-plaee, sure 7 in. by 5. 

Loudon, with all the necessary parties* 1854. The transparent sheets are all 6s. 
lars, and have obtained from those gen* each, they measure 20$ in. by 16$, and 
tleuien a promise that they will pay are ready for immediate use. The var* 
every attention to the readers of Sn- nish is IS. 6d. per bottle; the liqueur 
quire Within who may consult them diaphane, Is. 6oL per bottle j brushes, 
upon the subject. 4d. each; metal palettes, Is. 6d. each; 

1852. In decorating his house, an En- ivory sticks from Is. each. These are 
glishmou spends as much money as he all the articles required.* 

can conveniently sparo; the elegances 1855. To ascertain the quantity of da* 
and refinements of modem taste demand signs required measure your glass cars* 
something more than mere comfort; fully, and then calculate how many sheets 
yet though his walls are hung with pie- it will take (the sixes of eaoh kind are 
turea, las drawing rooms filled with given above). The sheets are arranged 
bijouterie, how is it that the windows so that they can be joined together con- 
of his hall, his library, his staircase are tinuously, or cut to any sice or shape, 
neglected t Tbo reason is obvious. The 1856. Practical Instructions. — 
magnificent historicaktdd stained gloBs Choose a fine day for the operation, as 
might be envied, but cpuld not be the glass should he perfectly dry and 
brought within the compass of ordinary unaffected by the humidity of the 
means. Recent improvements in print* atmosphere. Of course if you have a 
ing in colours led the way to this beau- choice, it is more convenient to work 
tiful invention, by which economy is 1 on your glass before it is fixed in the 
combined with the most perfect results, frame. If you are working on a pieoe 
A poculiar kind of paper is rendered of unattached glass, lay it on A fiat table 
perfectly transparent, upon which de- (a marble slab iB preferable), over which 
signs are printed in glass colours (vitro you must previously lay a piece of 
de covl*we), which will not change with baize or cloth to keep the gloss steady, 
the light. The paper is applied to the The glass being thus fixed, clean and 
glass with a clear white varnish, and polish the side on which you intend to 
when dry, a preparation is finally applied, operate (in windows this is the inner 
which increases the transparency, and Bide), thenhvith your bnuh lav on it 
adds tenfold brilliancy to the effect. very equably a good coat of the pre* 

1853. There iB another design, printed pared varnish; let this dry for aw hour, 

in imitation of the half-light (abat-jour), more or less, according to the dryness 
this is used principally for a ground, of the atmosphere and the thickness of 
covering the whole surface of the glass, the coat of varnish; meantime cut and 
within which (the necessary spaces trim your desigus carefully to fit the 
having been previously cut out before glass (if it is one entire transparent 
it is stuck on the glass) are placed me* sheet you will find little trouble); then 
dallion centres of Watteau figures, per* lay them on a piece of paper, face 
fectly transparent which derive fa- *_ 

creased brilliancy from the semx-trans- * A box of ntcely*anoft6d materials will be 
parency of the surrounding ground, forwarded to any part of the kingdom ty 
This fa by far the cheapest method, Messrs. White and Dilton, for 2 (to., 80 s., or 40s. 

n 
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downwards, and damp the back of them 
■with a Bjionge, applied several times, to 
equalise the moisture. In this opera¬ 
tion, arrange your time, so that your 
designs may now be finally left to dry 
for fifteen minutes before application to 
the gloss, the varnish on which has now 
become tacky or sticky, and in a proper 
state to receive them. Apply the 
printed side next to the glass without 
pressure; endeavour to let your sheet 
fell perfectly level and smooth on your 
glass, bo that yon may avoid leaving 
creases, which would be fatal. Take 
now your palette, lay it flat on the de¬ 
sign, and press out all the air bubbles, 
commencing in the edfitre, and working 
them out from the sides; an ivory stiuk 
will be found useful in removing creases; 
you now leave this to dry, and after 
twenty-four houiw'tqjply a slight coat of 
the liqueur dia$Waa% leaving it another 
day, when, if dBL apply a second coat 
of the same kf8$* which must be left 
several days: fmally, apply a coat of 
varnish over all, 

1857 If these directions are carefully 
followed, your glass will never be affected 
by time or any variations in the weather; 
it will defy hail, min, frost, and dust, 
and can be washed the same as ordi¬ 
nary stained glass, to which, in some 
respects, it is even superior. 

1858. It is impossible to enumerate 
the variety of articles to the manufacture 
of which Diaphanie may be successfully 
applied, as it is not confined to glass, 
but can be done on silk, parchment, 
paper, linen, &c., after they have been 
made transparent, which may be accom¬ 
plished in the following manner:— 

1859. Stretch your paper, or whatever 
It may be, on a frame-or drawing board, 
then apply two successive coats (a day 
between each, of diaphanous liquor, and 
vtfter leaving it to dry for several days, 
cover it with a thin layer of very clear 
fjpe, and when dry it will be in a fit 
state to receive the coat of varnish and 

#the designs. 

1880. Silk,linen, or other stuffs, should 

» bemorecarefullysti*etehed,andreceivea 
thicker coat of size than paper or parch¬ 


ment, the latter may be eti’ained on a 
drawing or any other smooth board, by 
damping the sheet, and after pasting 
the edges, stretching it down while 
damp (silk, linen, and other stuffs in¬ 
quire to be carefully stretched on a 
knitting or other suitable frame). Take 
great care to allow, whatever you use, 
time to dry before applying the liqueur 
diaphane. 

1861. All kinds of screens, lamp shades, 
and glasses, lanterns, &e. &c., may bo 
made in this way, as heat will produce 
no effect upon them. The transparent 
pictures are successful, because they 
may ha hung on a window frame or 
removed at will, and the window blinds 
aare far superior to anything of that 
kind that have yet been seen. 

1802. Instead of steeping the designs 
in the transparent liquor at the time of 
printingthom,which was previously done 
in order to show their transparency to 
the purchaser, but which was practically 
objectionable, as the paper in that state 
was brittle, and devoid of pliancy, neces¬ 
sitating also the use of a peculiarly diffi¬ 
cult vehicle to manage (varnish) in ap¬ 
plying it to the glass, the manufacturer 
now prepares bis paper differently, in 
order to allow the use of parchmen l-size 
in sticking them on the glass. The 
liqueur diaphane, which is finally ap¬ 
plied, renders them perfectly trans¬ 
parent. In this mode of operation, no 
delay is requisite, the designs being 
applied to the glass immediately after 
laying on the size, taking care to press 
out all the air bubbles, for which pur¬ 
pose a roller will bo found indispensable. 
The designs should be damped before 
the size is applied to them. 

18(13. We are of opinion that this art 
may be applied to the production of ma¬ 
gic lantern slides, dissolving views, and 
dioramic effects; though we are not 
aware whether such experiments have 
been tried. - 

1864. POTICHOMA S IE.—This ele¬ 
gant accomplishment, which has become 
so extremely popular and fashionable, 
promises not only to svpersede alto¬ 
gether many of those meretricious 
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accomplishments which have hitherto 
absorbed the attention of our fair coun¬ 
trywomen, but to rank among the Fine 
Arts. It possesses many advantages— 

1st. The process is simple and easily 
acquired. 

2nd. It is an exceedingly pleasing and 
interesting employment, requiring no 
previous knowledge of drawing, yet 
affording al mndant space for the exercise 
of the most exquisite taste. 

3rd. The time employed is richly re¬ 
paid ; the results produced are of actual 
value ; articles of ornament and domes¬ 
tic utility being produced in perfect 
imitation of the most beautiful Chinese 
and Japanese Porcelain, of Sevres and 
Dresden China, and of every form that 
is usual in the productions of the Cera¬ 
mic Art. 

4Lb. It furnishes an inexhaustible and 
inexpensive source for the production 
of useful and elegant presents, which 
will bo carefully preserved as tokens of 
friendship, and as proofs of the taste 
and talent of the giver. 

1865. ARTICLES NECESSARY IN THE 
ART OF POTICnOMANJIS. 

1st. Glass vases {Potichcs en verre) 
of shapes suitable to the different orders 
of Chinese, Japanese, Etruscan, and 
French Porcelain, Allumoites, &c.; 
cups, plates, &c., &c., of Shvres and 
Dresden design. 

2nd. Sheets of coloured drawings, 
or prints, characterise representations 
of the designs or decorations suitable 
to every kind of porcelain and china. 

3rd. A bottle of liquid gum. 

4th. Three or four hog-hair brushes. 

5fch. A bottle of varnish. 

6tli. Very fine pointed scissors for 
cutting out. 

7th. An assortment of colours for the 
foundation, in bottles. 

8th. A packet of gold powder. 

9 th. A glass vessel for diluting the 
colours. 

1866. Prices of the articles used 
in PotiChoman#s. —-Glass vases, &c., of 
various shapes, from 9d. each; sheets 
of coloured designs, from Is. each; pre¬ 


pared colours (ready for use) of every 
tint required by the potichomanist, Is. 
per bottle; bottles of varnish, Is. each i 
bottles of prepared gum, 6d., 9d., and 
Is. each; bottles of gold point, Is. 6d. 
each; brushes ;(hog and camel hair), 
from Id. each.* 

1867. Directions. — We will sup¬ 
pose the object selected for imitation 
to be a Chinese vase. After providing 
yourself with a plain glass vase, of the 
proper shape, you take your sheets of 
coloured prints on which are depicted 
subjects characteristic of that peculiar 
style. From these sheets you can 
select a great variety of designs, of the 
most varied character, on the arrange¬ 
ment and grouping of which you will 
exercise your own taste. 

1868. After you have fully decided 
upon the arrangement of your drawings, 
cut them out accurately with a pair of 
scissors, then apply some liquid gum 
carefully over the coloured side of the 
drawings, and stick them on the inside 
of the vase, according to your own pra- 
viousansangement—-pressing them down 
till they adhere closely, without any 
bubbles of air appearing between the 
glass and the drawings. 

1869. When the drawings have had 
sufficient time to dry, take a fine brush 
ami cover every part of them (without 
touching the glass) with a coat of 
parchment size or liquid gum, which 
prevents the oil colour (which is next 
applied) from sinking into or becoming 
“absorbed by the paper. 

1870. When the interior of the vase h 
perfectly dry, and any particles of gum 
size that may have been left on the 
glass, have been removed, your vase is 
ready for the final and most important 
process. 

18 T1. You have now to tint the whole 
of the vase with a proper colour to give 
it the appearance of porcelain, for up to 
this time you will recollect it is but a 
glass vase, with a few coloured prints 
stuck thereon. 

** All these ai tides can be procured at 
Messrs. ‘White and Dalton’s, 62, Rathbene 
place, in the greatest perfection. 
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1878. Select from your stock of pre- not mean that it is easy to attain the 
pared colours, in bottles, the tint most highest perfection in this art ; but 
appropriate to the kind of china you are that, compared with other pursuits of a 
imitating (as we are now supposed to ' similar nature, the difficulties to be 
be making a Chinese vase, it will be of surmounted are comparatively few; 
a greenish hue), mix fully sufficient and the first rewards of perseverance 
colour in a glass vessel, then pour the come very speedily, and are surpris- 
whole into the vase. Take now your ingly agreeable. The art, however, is 
vase in both hands and turn it round attended by this drawback—that the 
continually in the same direction, until materials, required are somewhat ex- 
the colour is equally Spread over the pensive. But then, the flowers pro- 
wholo of the interior; when this is duced are of value, and this is a set-off 
satisfactorily accomplished, pour back against the cost. 

the remainder. If the prepared colour 1877 The materials required for com- 
k too thick, add a little varnish to the mencing waxen flower making will cost 
mixture before applying it. from 20s. to 30s.; and no progress can 

1873. If preferred, the colour may be fcft. made without this outlay at the 
laid on with a soft brush. Should the| «|rting. 

Vase be intended to hold water, the in* ^$1878. The materials maybe obtained at. 
tenor must be well varnished after the most fancy repositories in large towns ; 
above operations, or lined with zinc and persons wishing to commence the 
or tin foil. art would do well to call at those places 

1874. If the Pobichomanist wishes to and enquire the particulars, and see the 
decorate the mouth of his vase with a specimens of materials ; because, in 
gold border, be can do so by mixing this, as in eveiy other pursuit, there 
some gold powder in a few drops of tbo are novelties and improvements being 
essence of lavender and some varnish, introduced which no book con give on 
applying it on the vase with a fine idea of * 

brush; or he can purchase gold hands, 1879. Those who reside in places 
already prepared for application in where they cannot obtain the requisite 
varied sheets, suitable to the Poticho- materials, may obtain information by 
manic designs. writing to Messrs. Mintora, Brothers, 

1875. Potichomanistshave found the Soho-square, London; or they may Bee 
art capable of greater results than the the names of other professors adver- 
mere imitation ofporcelainvaseB, by the tised occasionally in the Times, the 
introduction of glass panels (previously IUmtrated News, the Lady's Newspaper, • 
decorated with beautiful flowers on a and other papers. 

white ground) into drawing-room doors, 1880. There are some small works pub* 

and also into walls, which being panel lished, which profess to teach the art. 
papered, offer opportunities of intro- But they are, in fact, written by pro¬ 
ducing centre pieces of the same cha- feasors, and the chief aim of them is to 
racter as the doors; elegant chess and sell the materials, which they arc 
work-tables, folding and cheval-Bcroens, written to advertise, 
panels for cabinets, cjieffioniera and 1881. A series of papers upon the sub- 

oook-eases, slabs for pier and console* jeot appeared in the first volume of the 
tables, glove-boxes, covers for books Family Friend; another series in the 
sausic, albums, &e. * Nome Circle; and also, we think, in 

- . - the Ladys Newspaper. 

1879. WAXEN - FLOWERS AND 1882. Those who wish to nursue the 

FRTJIT.^-There is no art more easily - 

acq^wd, nor more encouraging indts * A risit to Mrs. Peach#* Show Rooms, 35, 
immediate results, than that of model- Rathbone-place, London, will be found highly 
ling flowers and fruit in wax. We do remunerative. Free, from 10 to • daily ! 
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subject further than our instructions making seed vessels, and other parts 

will take them, may be able to refer to of the dowers. 

either, or all of the works mentioned. 1890. Very few and very simple iasfcptt- 

1883. Printed instructions are, how-- ments are required, and these may "be 
ever, of -comparatively little value, ex- purchased at the place where the wax 
oept at the starting, to supply the sheets, &c., are obtained. 

simplest elements of the art. 1891. With regard to the leave* of 

1884. The petals, leaves, &c,, of flowers, flowers, where the manufactured fotin da- 

are made of sheets of coloured wax, tions of them cannot be obtained, pat- 
which may be purchased in packets of terns of them should be cut in paper, and 
assorted, colours, at from 5b. to 6s. 6d. the veinous appearance may beimparted 
per gross. to the wax by pressing the leaf upon it. 

1885. The stems are made of wire of 1892. In the construction of sprigs it is 
suitable thicknesses, covered with silk, most important to be guided by sprigs 
and overlaid with wax; and the leaves are of the natural plant,as various kinds of 
frequently made by thin sheets of wax plants have many different ckarac- 
pressed upon leaves of embossed calico, temtics in the grouping of their flowers. 
Leaves of various descriptions are to, ba- Reaves, and branches. 

obtained of the persons who sell fop !* 1893. It would be possible to extend 
materials for wax flower making. ^ ? these instructionstb an indefinite length. 

1886. Ladies will often find among but nothing would be gained thereby, 

their discarded artificial flowers leaves The best instruction.of all is— take A 
and buds that will serve as the base of flower and copy it,— observing care 
their wax models. . in the selection of good sheets of wax, 

1887. The best guide to the construe- and seeing that their colours arepre- 
tion of a flower—far better than printed cisely those of the flower you desire to 
diagrams or patterns—is to take a imitate, j. 

flower, say a tulip, a rose, or a camellia. 1894. For the tints, stripes, and spots 
If possible, procure two flowers, nearly of variegated flowers, you will besupplied 
alike, and carefully picking one of them with colours among the other materials, 
to pieces, lay the petals down in the and the application of them is precisely 
order in which they are taken from the upon the principle of water-colour 
flower, and then cut paper patterns painting. 

from them, and number them from the 1895. Withrogardto the imitations of 
centre of the flower, that you may fruit in wax, very different rules are to 
know their relative positions. be observed. The following directions 

1888. The perfect flower will guide you are from the Family Friend: —The 

in getting the wax petals together, and material of which moulds for waxen 
will enable you to give not only to each fruit should be oomposed is the best 
petal but to the contour of the flower, plaster of Paris, which can be bought 
the characteristics which are natural to from the Italian figure-makers at about 
it. In most cases, they are merely apenpy a pound, in hags containing 
pressed together and held in their fourteen pounds, or half-bags contain- 
places by the adhesiveness of the wax. ing seven pounds. If this cannot be 
From the paper patterns the wax petals procured, the cheaper plaster from the 
or other portions of the flowers may be oil-shops may be substituted, if it can 
cut. They should be cut singly by a be procured quite fresh. If, however, 
scissors rather loose at the points; and the plaster is faulty, the results of the 
the scissors should be frequently modelling will, of course be more or 
dipped, into water to prevent the wax less so also. It is the property of 
froim adhering tq the blades. plaster of Paris to form a chemical union 

1889. The scrapB of wax that-fall from with water, and to form a paste which 
the cutting will be found useful for rapidly ‘'gets” or hardens into a sub- 
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stance of the density of firm chalk 
The mould must therefore, he made by 
an impression from the object to be 
imitated, made upon the plaster before 
it sets. 

1896. The use of ah elastic fruit in 
early experiments, leads to a vast of 
accuracy in the first steps of the opera¬ 
tion, which causes Tesy annoying diffi¬ 
culties afterwards'; and therefore a 
solid, inelastic body—an egg boiled 
hard—is recommended as the first ob¬ 
ject to be imitated. - 

1897- Haring filled a small pudding- 
basin about three quarters full of damp 
sand (the finer the better); lay the *agg 
lengthways in the sand, so that half of 
it is above, and half below, the level of 
the sand, which should be perfectly 
smooth around it. Then prepare the 
laster in another basin, which should 
e half full of water. Sprinkle the 
plaster in quickly till it comes to the 
top of the water, and then, having 
stirred it for a moment with a spoon, 
pour the whole upon the egg in the 
other basin. 

1898. While the half mould thus-made 
is hardening thoroughly, carefully re¬ 
move every particle of plaster from the 
basin in which it was mixed,and also from 
the spoon which has been used. This 
must he done by placing them both in 
water and wiping them perfectly clean. 
This is highly important, since a small 
quantity of plaster which has set will 
destroy the quality of a second mixing 
if it is mixed therewith. In about five 
minutes the half mould will be fit to 
remove, which may be done by turning 
the basin up with the right hand, (tak¬ 
ing care not to lose the Band), so that 
the mould falls into the left hand. The 
egg should then be gently allowed to 
fail back on the sand out of the mould; 
if, however, it adheres, lightly scrape 
me plaster fromjthe edge of the mould, 
and then shake it out into the hollow 
of the hand. If, however, the exact 
hnjf of the egg has been immersed in 
the sand, no such difficulty will wise; 
* this shows how important ‘is exactness 
m the first position of the object from 


which a casting is to be taken. The 
egg bring removed and laid aside, the 
mould or casting must be u trimmed 
that is, the sand must be brushed from 
the fiat surface of the mould with a 
nail-brush very slightly, without touch¬ 
ing the extreme and sharp edges where 
the hollow of the mould commences. 
Then upon the Inroad edge from which 
the sand has been brushed, make four 
equidistant hollows (with the round 
end of a table-knife) like the deep im¬ 
pression of a thimble’s end. These are 
to guide hereafter in the fixing of the 
second half of the mould. The egg 
should now be replaced in the casting, 
and the edge of the cast, with the holes, 
thoroughly lubricated with sweet oil, 
Hid on with a feather, or what is better, 
a large camel-hair brush. 

1899. Into the small pudding-basin 
from which the sand has been emptied, 
place with the egg uppermost the half 
mould, which, if the operation has been 
managed properly, should fit close at 
the edges to the side of the vessel ; then 
prepare some more liquid plaster as 
before, and pour it upon the egg and 
mould, and while it is hardening, round 
it with the spoon as with the first half. 

1900. In due time remove the whole 
from the basin: the halves will be found 
readily separable, and the egg being re¬ 
moved, the mould is ready to cast in, 
after it has been set aside for an hour 
or two so as to completely harden. 
This is the simplest form of mould, and 
all are made upon the same principle. 

1901. The casting of- on egg is not 
merely interesting as the first step in a 
series of lessons, but as supplyingameans 
of imitating peculiarly charming objects, 
which the natural historian tries almost 
in vain to preserve. We shall proceed 
then with the directions for the casting 
of an egg in the mould. 

1902L For the first experiments, com¬ 
mon yellow wax may be used as the 
material, or the ends of half-burnt wax- 
candles . The materials of the hard 
(not tallow) composition mould-candles 
will also answer, 

1903. Every largeobject to be imitated 
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in wax bIiouM be oast hollow; and there¬ 
fore, though the transparent lightness 
required in the imitation of fruits is not 
requisite in an artificial egg, we shall 
oast the egg upon the same principle as 
a fruit. 

1st—The two pieces of the plaster of 
Paris mould must be soaked in hot 
water for ten minutes. 

2nd.—The wax should in the mean¬ 
time be very slowly melted in a small 
tin saucepan, with a spout to it, care 
being taken not to allow it to boil, or it 
will be discoloured As to the quantity 
of wax to be melted, the following is a 
general rule:—If a dump, the size of 
the object to be imitated, be plaoed in 
the Baucepan, it should be sufficient for 
casting twice, at least. 

31x1.—As soon as the wax is melted 
thoroughly, place the saucepan on the 
hob of the grate, and, taking the parts 
of the mould from the hot water, re¬ 
move the moisture from their surfaces 
by pressing them gently with a hand¬ 
kerchief or soft doth. It is necessary 
to use what is called in some of the artB 
* a very light hand ” in this operation, 
especially in drying moulds of fruits, 
whose aspect possesses characteristic 
irregularities—such as those on the 
orange, the lemon, or the cucumber. 
The mould must not be wiped but only 
pressed. If the water has not been hot 
enough, or if the drying is not performed 
quickly, the mould will be too cold, 
and the wax will congeal too rapidly, 
and settle in ridges and streaks; on the 
other hand, if the wax has been made 
too bot, it will adhere to the mould, and 
refuse to come out entire. 

4th.—Having laid the two halves of 
the mould so that there can be no mis¬ 
take in 1 fitting the one in its exact place 
quickly on the other, pour from the 
saugepan into one of the half moulds 
nearly as much wax as will fill the 
hollow made by the model (egg), quickly 
fit the other half on the top of it, squeeze 
the two pieces tightly together in the 
hand, and still holding them thus, turn 
them over in every possible position, so 
that the wax which is slowly congealing 
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in the internal hollow of the mould may 
be of equal thickness in all parts. 
Having continued this process at least 
two minutes, the hands (still holding 
and taming the mould) may be im¬ 
mersed in cold water to accelerate the 
cooling process. The perfect congeal- 
ment of the wax may be known after a 
little experience by the absence of 
the sound of fluid on shaking the 
mould. 

5th.—As soon as the mould is com¬ 
pletely cooled, the halves may be sepa¬ 
rated carefully, the upper being lifted 
straight up from the under, and if the 
operation has been properly managed, 
a waxen egg will be turned out of the 
mould, 

6th.—The egg will only require trim¬ 
ming, that is, i*emoving the ridge which 
marks the line at which the halves of 
the mould joined, and polishing out the 
scratches or inequalities left by the knife 
with a piece of soft rag, wet with spirits 
of turpentine or spirits of wine. 

1904. It is always desirable, when the 
materials and moulds are prepared, to 
makeseveral castings of the same object, 
as the moulds are apt to get chipped 
when laid by in a cupboard ; and for this 
reason, sb well as for the sake of prac¬ 
tice, we recommend our pupils to make 
at least a dozen waxen eggs before they 
proceed to any other object. If they 
sucoeed in this completely, they may 
rest assured that every difficulty which 
is likely to meet them in any future 
operations will be easily overcome. 

That these results of experiment may 
be rendered correct imitations of the* 
object from whoso form they ware 
modelled, we shall now add a few fur¬ 
ther directions:— 

1905. To colow the wax .—While the 
wax is yet on the hob, and fluid, stir into 
it a little flake white , in powder, and 
continue to stir the mixture while it is 
beiug poured into the half mould. It 
will be found that unless the fixing and 
shaking of the moulds is managed 
quickly the colouring matter will settle 
on the side of the half into which the 
mixture is poured; a little care in 
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manipulation & therefore again re¬ 
quisite. 

1906. Toprodue* a good imitation of 
themrfuce .—It will noted by the close 
observer that the shell of the common 
hen's egghafc a number of minute holes, 
which destroy the perfect smoothness 
of its appearance. This peculiarity is 
imitated in the following simple man¬ 
ner :—In the first place, very slightly 
prick with a fine needle the surface of 
your waxen egg, and then, having 
smeared it with spirits of turpentine, 
rub the surface all over, so as nearly to 
obliterate the marks of the needle 
point. 

1907. The simple experiment which 
has just been described really embodies 
all that need be said to start the pupil in 
his first endeavour. The colouring of 
thewax is a matter which comes easily 
enough by experiment. Oranges, 
lemons, large gooseberries, small cu¬ 
cumbers, Ac., &c., are excellent objects 
for practice. To those who require 
special information upon points not 
herein described—if such persons can¬ 
not refer to the works we have already 
enumerated, we shall be happy to reply 
in our monthly Interview .* 

1908. FEATHER FLOWERS.—The 
art of making Feather Flowers, though 
a very easy and inexpensive accomplish¬ 
ment, and yielding pretty ornaments 
for Uie mantel-piece or the cheffioneer, 
is but little pursued. Many persons 
are under the impression that they can 
only be made from Jthe feathers of 
exotic birds, and that these are expen¬ 
sive. But the following instructions 
will dispel this misedneeption, and re¬ 
move the difficulty. There is a magni¬ 
ficent bouquet of feather flowers in the 
Crystal Palace, west of the centre tran¬ 
sept made according to these direc¬ 
tions :— 

19(19. Procure the best white geese 
or swans' feathers, have them plucked 
offtfcs fowl with care not to break the 
web, free them from down, espept a 

* Commenced Jan. 1, 1856; ScL, Monthly; 
Yearly Volume*, 3s. (id. 


small quantity on the shaft of the 
feather. 

1910. Having procured two good 
specimens of the flower you wish to 
imitate, carefully pull on the petals 
of one, and, with a piece of tissue 
paper, cut out the shape of each 
size, taking care to leave the shaft 
nf the feather at least half on inch 
longer than the petal of the flower. 
Carefully bend the feather with the 
thumb and finger to the proper shape; 
mind not to break the web. 

1911. To MAKE THE STEM AND HEART 
of A flower. —Take a piece of wire six 
inches long; across the top lay a small 
piece of cotton wool, turn the wire over 
it, and wind it round until it is the size 
of the heart or centre of the flower you 
are going to imitate. If a single flower, 
cover it with paste or velvet of the pro¬ 
per colotir, and round it must be ar¬ 
ranged the Btamens; these are made 
of fine Indian silk, or feathers may be 
used for this purpose. After the petals 
have been attached, the silk or feather 
is dipped into gum, and then into the 
farina. Place the petals round, one at 
a time, and wind them on with Mora¬ 
vian cotton, No. 4; arrange them as 
nearly like the flower you have for a 
copy as possible. Cut the stems of the 
feathers even, and then make the calix of 
feathers, cut like (he pattern or natural 
flower. For the small flowers the calix 
iB made with paste. Cover the stems 
with paper or silk the same as the 
flowers; the paper must be cut in 
narrow strips, about a'quarter of on 
inch wide. 

1912. TO MAKE THE PASTES OF THE 
Calix, Hearts, and Buds of Flowers. 
—Take common white starch and mix 
it with gum water until it is the sub¬ 
stance of thick treacle; colour it with 
the dyes used for the feathers, and keep 
it from the air. 

1913. To make the Farina. —Use 
common ground rice, mixed into a stiff 
paste with any dye; dry it before the 
fire, and when quite hard, pound it to a 
fine powder. The buds, berries, and 
hearts of some double flowers are made 
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with cotton wool, wound around wire, 
moulded to the shape with thumb and 
finger. Smooth it over wi$i gum water. 
and when dry, cover the buds, berries, 
or calix with the proper coloured 
pastes: they will require one or two 
coats, and may be shaded with a little 
paint, and then gummed and left to 
dry. 

1914. Flowers of two or more shades 
or colours are variegated with water¬ 
colours, mixed with lemon-juice, ultra- 
marine and chrome for blue, and gold 
may also be used in powder, mixed with 
lemon-juice aud gum water. 

1915- The materials required are 
some good white goose or swan’s fea¬ 
thers ; a little fine wire, different sizes; 
a few skeins of fine floss silk, some good 
cotton wool or wadding, a reel of No. 4, 
Moravian cotton,'•a skein of Indian silk, 
the starch and gum for pastes, and a 
pair of small sharp scissors, a few sheets 
of coloured silk paper, and some water¬ 
colours, with the following dyes:— 

1916. To D i'B Feathers Blue. —Into 
two pennyworths of oil of vitriol, mix 
two pennyworths of the best indigo in 
powder; let it stand a day or two; 
when wanted shake it well, and into a 
quart of boiling water put one table- 
spoouful of the liquid. Stir it well, put 
the feathers in, and let them simmer 
a few minutes .—(See 419.) 

1917. Yellow. —Put a tablespoonful 
of the best turmeric into a quart of 
boiling water; when well mixed put in 
the feathers. More or loss of the tur¬ 
meric will give them different shades, 
and a very small quantity of soda will 
give them an orange hue.—( See 423.) _ 

1918. Green. —Mix the indigo liquid 
with turmeric, and pour boiling water 
over it; let the feather simmer in the 
dye until they have acquired the shade 
you want them. 

1919. Pink.—T hree good pink saucers 
in a quart of boiling water, with a small 
quantity of cream of tartar. If a deep 
colour is required, use four saucers. Let 
the feathers remain in the dye several 
hours. 

1920. Hed.— Into a quart of boiling 


water dissolve a teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar, put in one tablespoonful of pre¬ 
pared cochineal, and then a few drops 
of muriate of tin. This dye is expen¬ 
sive, and scarlet fluwers are best made 
with the plumage of the red Ibis, which, 
can generally be had of a bird-faneier 
or bird-stuffer, who will give directions 
how it may be applied. 

1921. Lilac.—- About two teaspoon¬ 
fuls of cudbear, into about a quart of 
boiling water; let it simmer a few 
minutes before you put in the feathers. 
A small quantity of cream of tartar 
turns the colour from lilac to amethyst. 

1922. Black.— («See 418.) Crimson. 
—(See 42Q.) Mead the general instruc¬ 
tions upon Dyeing (402.) 

1923. Before the Feathers are 
Dyed they must be put into hot water, 
and let them drain before they are put 
into the dyes. . After they are taken 
out of the dye, rinse them two or three 
times in clear cold water (except the 
red), which must only be done once. 
Then lay them on a tray, over which a 
cloth has been spread, before a good 
fire ; when tiey begin to dry and un¬ 
fold draw each feather gently between 
your thumb aud finger, until it regains 
its proper shape. 

1924. The Leaves of. the Flowers 
are made of green feathers, cut like 
those of the natural flower, and serrated 
at the edge with a veiy small pair of 
scissors.. For the calix of a moss-rose 
the down is left on the feather, and. is a 
very good representation of the moss on 
the natural flower. 


1925. COLLECTING AND LAY¬ 
ING OUT SEA-WEEDS. -First wash 
the sea-weed in fresh water, then take 
a plate, or dish (the larger the better', 
cut your paper to the Bize required, 
place it in the plate with fresh water, 
and spread out the plant with a good- 
sized camel-hair pencil in a natural 
form (picking out with the pin gives 
the sea-weed an unnatural appearance, 
ami destroys the characteristic fall of 
the branches, which should be carefully 
avoided); then gently raise the paper 

h 2 
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with the specimen out of the water, paper, and iron it with a large smooth 
placing it in a slanting position for a heater, pretty strongly warmed, till all 
lew moments, so as to allow the super- tile moisture is dissipated. Colours 
abundant wator to run off; after which, may thus he fixed, which otherwise be* 
place it in the press. The press is made come pale, or nearly white. Some 
with either three pieces of hoard or plants require more moderate heat than 
paste-board. Lay on the. first board others, and herein consists the nicely 
two sheets of blotting-paper; on that of the experiment; but I have gene- 
lay your specimens; place straight and rally found, that if the iron be not too 
smooth over them a piece of old muslin, hot, and is passed rapidly, yet carefully, 
fine cambric, or linen; then some more over the surface of the blotting paper 
blotting-paper, and plaoe another board it answers the purpose equally well 
on the top of that, and continue in the with plants of almost every variety 
same way, The blotting-paper and the of hue and thickness. In compound 
muslin should be carefully removed flowers, with those also of a stubborn 
and dried every day, and then replaced; and solid form, as the Centaurea, some 
at the same time, those specimens that little art is required in cutting away the 
are sufficiently dried may be taken under part, by which means the profile 
away. Nothing now remains but to and forms of the flowers will be more 
write on each the home, date, and lo- distinctly exhibited- This is especially 
cality. You can either gum the speci- necessary, when the method employed 
mens in a scrap-book, or fix them in, by Major Velley is adopted; vis., to fix 
as drawings are often fastened, by the flowers and fructification down with 
making four slits in the page, and in- gum upon the paper previous to ironing, 
sorting each comer. This is by far the by which means they beoome almost in- 
best plan, as it admits of their removal, corporated with the surface. When 
without injury to the page, at any this very delicate process is attempted, 
future period, if it be required either blotting-paper should be laid under 
to insert better specimens, or interme- every part excepting the blossoms, in 
diate species. Some of the larger Algae order to prevent staining the white 
will not adhere to the paper, and conse- paper. Great care must be taken to 
quently require gumming. The follow- keep preserved specimens in a dry 
iug method of preserving them has place. 

been communicated to me by a botanical 1927. SKELETON LEAVES may 

friend;—“After well cleaning and be made by steeping leaves in rain 
pressing, brush the coarser kinds of water, in an open vessel, exposed to the 
Algffl over with spirits of turpentine, air and sun. Water must occasionally 
in which two or three small lumps of be added to compensate loss by evapo- 
gum mastic have been dissolved, by ration. The leaves will'putrefy, and 
shaking in a warm place; two-thirds of then their membranes will begin to 
a small phial is the proper proportion, open; then lay them on a clean white 
end this will make the Specimens retain plate, filled with clean water, and with 
a fresh appearance.”— Mijs Gifford?* gentle touches take off the external 
Marine Botanist. membranes, separating them cautiously 

1926. DRY BOTANICAL SPECI- near the middle rib. When there is an 
MENS FOR PRESERVATION.—The opening towards the latter the whole 
plants you wish tcvpreserve should be membrane separates easily. The pro- 
gathered when the weather is dry, and cess requires a great deal, of patience, as 
after plaoingtha cards in water, let them ample time must be given for the vege- 
remain iu a cool place till the next day. table tissues to decay, and separate. 
When about to be submitted to tire 1928. A more expeditious method. 
process of dkying, place each 'plant —A table-spoonful of chloride of lime in 
between several sheets of blotting- a liquid state, mixed with a quart of 
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pure spring water. Leaves or seed 
vessels of plants to be soaked in the 
mixture for about four hours, then 
taken out and well washed in a luge 
bason filled with water, after which, 
they should be left to dry with free 
exposure to light and air. Some of the 
larger species of forest leaves, or such 
as have strong ribs, will require to be 
left rather more than four hours in the 
liquid. 

1920. DWARF PLANTS?—Take a 
witting of the plant you wish to dwarf, 
say a myrtle, for instance, and having 
set it in a pot, wait until you are 
satisfied that it has taken root; then 
take a cutting from it, and place it in a 
miniature dower pot, taking care to fill 
it more than three parts with fine sand, 
the remainder with mould. Put it under 
a glass, on the chimney-piece, or in any 
warm place, and give it very small 
quantities of water. 

3939. PRESERVE FUNGI. — Re¬ 
ceipt of the celebrated botanist, William 
Withering, Esq., by which specimens 
of fungi may be beautifully preserved. 
—Take two ounces of sulphate of cop¬ 
per, or blue vitriol, and reduce it to 
powder, and pour upon it a pint of 
boiling water, and when cold, add half 
a pint of spirits of wine ; cork it well, 
and call it “the pickle.” To eight 
pints of water adcl one pint and a-half 
of spirits of wine, and call it “the 
liquor.” Be provided with a number 
of wide-mouthed bottles of different 
sizes, all well fitted with corks. The 
fungi should be left on the table as 
long as possible, to allow the moisture 
to evaporate; they should then be 
placed in the pickle for three hours, or 
longer, if necessary; then place them 
in the bottles intended for their re¬ 
ception, and fill with the liquor. They 
should then he well corked and scaled, 
and arranged in order, with their names 
in front of the bottles. 

1931. MODELLING IN CORK, 
GUTTA PERCHA, LEATHER, PA¬ 
PER, PLASTER OF PARIS, WAX, 
WOOD, &c.—Modelling, in a general 


sense, signifies the art of constructing 
an original pattern, which is to bo ulti¬ 
mately carried out on an enlarged 
scale, or copied exactly. 

1932. W^en models are constructed 
to give a miniature representation of 
any great work, elevation, or topogra¬ 
phical information, they are executed in 
detail, with all the original parts in just 
and due proportions, so, that the work, 
may. be conducted or comprehended 
better; and if the model is a scientific 
one, vis. relating to machinery, physi¬ 
cal science, &c., then it requires to be 
even still more accurate in its details. 
In fact, all models should bo con-, 
structed on a scale which should be ap¬ 
pended to them, so that a better idea 
may be obtained of the proportions and 
dimensions. 

1933. In the earliest ages, modelling 
in clay—which was sometimes subse¬ 
quently coated with wax—was much 
practised: afterwards sculpture suc¬ 
ceeded ; but it still depended on model¬ 
ling in a measure, as it now does, for 
its excellence. Few, indeed, of our 
great works of art nx*o executed without 
some kind of a model in addition to the 
design—we had almost written, none; 
but we know that statues and reliefs 
have been executed without any other 
aid than that furnished by the design 
alone. 

1934. The most celebrated models of 
modern, and we believe surpassing any 
of former times, are M. Brunotti'S 
“Ancient Jerusalem,” Mr. E. Smith’s 
“ Modern Jerusalem,” General Pfiffer’a 
“Switzerland,’' and “The Waterloo 
Modelall of them examples worthy 
of being imitated, whether for the ex¬ 
cellence of the work, the faithfulness of 
the modol, or the patienoe and scien¬ 
tific knowledge displayed in their con¬ 
struction. 

1939. Tee materials required arc 
plaster oi Paris, wax, whiting, putty, 
clay, pipe-clay; common and factory 
cinders; Band of various colours; pow¬ 
dered fkior spar, oyster-shells, bricks, 
slate,. cinders, and glass; gums, acacia 
and tragacanth; starch; paper—white 
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and brown, cardboard and millboard; 
eork sheets, cork raspings, and old bot¬ 
tle corks j gutta percha; leather and 
leather chips; wood; paints, oil, water, 
and varnish; moss, lichen, ferns, and 
grass; talc, window and looking-glass; 
muslin and net; chenille; carded wool; 
tow; wire; hay and straw; various 
varnishes, glue, and cements. 

I960. The tools consist of brushes for 
paints, varnishes, and cements; two or 
three bradawls; a sharp penknife; a 
chisel, hammer and punches; scissors; 
and pencil. 

1937. Caves may bo readily modelled 
in cork, wood, starch-paste, or cinders 
covered with brown paper soaked in 
thin glue. 

1938. To CONSTRUCT THEM OV CIN¬ 
DERS.—Arrange the cinders, whether 
common or factory, in such a manner 
as to resemble the intended design; 
then cover in such parts os require it 
with brown paper soaked in thin glue 
until quite pulpy. When nearly dry, 
dust over with sand, powdered brick, 
slate, and chopped lichen or moss, from 
a pepper-box; touch up the various 
parts with either oil, water, or varnish 
colours; and if necessary, form your 
trees of wire covered with brown paper, 
and moss glued on. 

1939. When a cave is constructed in 
the way we have pointed out, on a 
large scale, and the interior sprinkled 
with powdered fluor spar or glass, the 
effect is very good by candle-light. 

1940. Stalactites may be repre¬ 
sented by rough pieces of wood, which 
muvfc be smeared with glue, and sprin¬ 
kled with powdered fluor spar, or 
$ass. 

1941. To model Caves tn Cork.— 
Construct the frame-work of wood, and 
fill up the outline with old bottle- 
corks. The various projections, re¬ 
cesses, and other minutiae, must be 
affixed afterwards with glue, after being 
formed of cork, or hollowed out in the 
necessity parts, either by burning with 
a hot’ wire' and scraping it afterwards, 
or by means of a sharp-pointed brad- 
%wl. 


1942. If small cork models are con¬ 
structed, the trees should be formed 
by transfixing short pieces of shaded 
chenille with a fine wire (.), and sticking 
them into the cork. 

1943. Various parts of the model 
must be touched up with oil, water, or 
varnish colours; and powdered brick, 
slate, and chopped lichen or moss, 
dusted on as usual. 

1944,. T^poden models are constructed 
roughly hrSeal, according to the proper 
design, and the various fine parts after¬ 
wards affixed with glue or brads. 

1945. In forming the finer parts of 
the wooden model, a vast amount of 
unnecessary labour may be saved, and a 
better effect obtained, by burning much 
of the outline instead of carving it. By 
this plan deeper tones of colouring, 
facility of operating, and saving of time 
and labour, are the result. 

1946. Iu common with other models, 
those constructed of wood, require the 
aid of lichen, moBB, powdered slate, &e., 
and colours, to complete the effect. 

1947. When water issues from the 
original cave, and it is desirable to copy 
it in the model, a piece of looking-glass 
should be glued on the stand, and the 
edges surrounded by glue, and paper 
covered with sand. Sometimes it is re¬ 
quisite to cut away the wood of the stand, 
so as to let in the looking-glass; this, 
however, is only when the water 1 b sup¬ 
posed to be much lower than the surface 
of the land. 

1948. Starch paste models are formed 
in the usual way of the following com¬ 
position :—Soak gum tragacauth in 
water, and when soft, mix it with pow¬ 
dered starch till of a proper consistence. 
It is much improved by adding some 
double-refined sugar finely powdered. 
When the model is finished, it must be 
coloured correctly, and varnished with 
white varnish, or left plain. This is the 
composition used by confectioners for 
modelling the various ornaments on 
cakes. 

1949. Ancient Cities, may be con¬ 
structed of cork or starch paste, in the 
same maimer as directed above; bearing 
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in mind the necessity for always working 
models according to a scale, which 
■ should be afterwards affixed to the stand 
of the model. t 

1950. Modern Cities, are better made 
of cardboard, starch-paste, or pipe-day ; 
the houses, public buildings, and other 
parts being constructed according to 
scale. 

1951. Houses should be cut out of a 
long thin strip of cardboard, partially 
divided by throo strokes of% pfeuknife, 
and gluod together; this must after¬ 
wards be marked with a pencil, or pen 
and ink, to represent the windows, 
door?, stones, &c.; and the roof—cut 
out of a piece of square cardboard 
equally and partially divided—is then 
to be glued on, and the chimney— 
formed of a pi§ee of lucifer-match, oi* 
wood notched at one end and hat at 
the other—is to be glued on. A square 
piece of cardboard must be glued on the 
top of the chimney; a hole made with 
a pin in the card and wood; and a 
piece of grey worsted, thinned at the 
end, fixed into the hole for smoke. 

1952. Cathedrals, Churches , and otlm' 
•public buildings are made in the same 
way; only requiring the addition of 
small chips of wood, ends of lucifer 
matches, cork raspings, or small pieces 
ef cardboard, for the various ornaments, 
if on a large scale, but only a pencil- 
mark if small. 

1953. When constructed of starch 
paste, or pipe-clay, the material is rolled 
flat on a table or marble slab, and the 
various sides cut out with a sharp pen¬ 
knife ; they are then gummed together, 
and coloured properly. 

1954. If large models of houses or 
buildings are made, the windows are 
constructed of tulc or thin glass, covered 
with net or muslin. The frames of the 
windows are made of cardboard, neatly 
cut out with a sharp penknife. 

1955. Countries should be made of 
cork, because it is easier to work. Al¬ 
though the starch paste is very agreeable 
to model with, yet it is liable to shrink, 
and therefore when in the mass one part 
dries quicker than another, so that there 


is not equal contraction—a great objec¬ 
tion to its employment, is accurate 
models. Cork, on the contrary, may 
be easily cut into all format and from 
abounding with pores it is remarkably 
light—no little consideration to travel¬ 
lers. 

1956. Topographical models may, 
however, be formed of plaster of Paris, 
but the weight is an objection. We 
have lately constructed a model of a 
country on a moderate scale—one-eighth 
of an inch to a square mile—with its 
mountains, valleys, and towns, and if 
was done m this manner;—A model wax 
first made in clay, according to scale and 
plan; a mould was taken of various 
parte in gufcta percha, rendered soft by 
dipping it into hot water, and the parts 
cast in paper cement 

1957. Paper Cjemint. —1. Reduce 
paper to a smooth paste by boiling It in 
water; then add an equal weight each 
of sifted whiting and good Bize; boil to 
a proper consistence, and use. 

1958. 2. Take equal parts of paper, 
paste, and size, sufficient finely 
powdered plaster of Paris to make into 
a good paste, and use as soon as 
possible after it is mixed. This com¬ 
position may be u?ed to cast architec¬ 
tural ornaments, busts, statues, &c., 
being very light, and receiving a good 
polish, but. it will not stand weather. 

1959. The several mountains and 
other parts being formed, we joined them 
together in their proper plaees with 
some of the No. 1 paper cement, ren¬ 
dered rather more fluid by the addi¬ 
tion of a little thin glue. The towns 
were made of a piece of cork, cut and 
scratched to the form of the town ; 
steeples of cardboard, and trees of 
blades of moss. Sand was sprinkled 
in one part; looking-glass in others, foi 
the lakes, bays, and rivers; and green 
baize flock for the'verdant fields. 

1960. Monuments, ancient or modern, 
are better constructed of cork, on 
account of the, lightness and facility in 
working, the .more especially the 
ancient ones. We ones constructed a 
model of the Acropolis of Athens in cqrk 
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■■which was completed in onedifth the 
time occupied by other materials, and 
iookod much better,; and have lately 
been at work upon others representing 
the ancient monuments of Egypt. 

19(51. ClTiEB AND TEMPLES.'—We will 
suppose that the model is to represent 
the Temple of TheseuB, at Athens, 
which was built by (Jimon, the son of 
Miltiades. In the first place we must 
obtain the neoessary dimensions, and 
then reducing the number of feet to 
fractional parts of an inch, form a scale 
suitable for carrying out the whole. A 
piece of wood of the neoessary size is 
procured, the plan marked out in pen¬ 
cil, and the ground on which it stands 
imitated in cork, by cutting away the 
parts that are not required, with a 
sharp penknife, and adding others with 
glue. The floor of the temple is now 
to be glued on with common glue, for 
we should remark that the liquid gluo 
doea not dry quick enough for cork 
modelling, and is not so good as tire old 
plan; the sides and endB are formed of 
■cork sheets, marked with a lead-pencil 
to represent the blocks of stone ; and 
ruined and broken parts imitated, by 
pricking the cork with a blunt penknife 
or needle. The frieze, representing 
the battle between the Centau ^nd La- 
pithro, and the metopes in i mezzo- 
relievo, containing a mixture of the i 
labours of Hercules and Theseus, 
should he drawn upon the sheets of 
cork according to scale, and coloured 
with-a little lamp-black and raw sienna, 
to represent the subject intended: if 
the scale is small, or if the model ad¬ 
mits of it, tho groups may be neatly 
carved with a sharp penknife from the 
cork, which hoB been previously out¬ 
lined with pencil. The next thing we 
shad have to do, is to strengthen the 
interior oi the njpdel, and thin is done, 
by^fglueing small pieces of cork, at 
irregular intervals at the angles formed 
by# the junction of any parts; these are 
pit on l^inside, and lastly, the roof 
is affixed# .Any parts that require to be ' 
coloured, must be touched up with 
varnish or water colours, and lichen, | 


&<?., affixed with mucilage whore it is 
requisite. 

1902. TO MODEL FROM LIVING OB- 
JE<|re. — We will imagine that the 
reader desires to model the features of- 
some friend, and as there is some diffi 
culty in the matter, on account of the 
person operated upon having a natural- 
tendency to distort the features when 
the liquid plaster is poured upon the 
face, sad some danger of suffocation if 
the matters not well managed, we will 
proceed at osoe to describe the various 
stages of operating :*— 

1963. Mix the plaster of Paris with 
warm water, and have it about as thick 
as cream, but do not mix it until all is 
ready. Lay the friend npon bis back, 
and having raised the head to the 
natural position when walking, by 
means of a pillow of bran or Band, 
cover the parts intended to be cast 
with oil of almonds or olives, applied 
by means of a feather, brush, or lump 
of cotton; plug the ears with cotton or 
wool, and insert two quills into the 
nostrils, and plug the space between 
each quill and the nostril very carefully 
with cotton. 

1964. Cover the face with the plaster, 
beginning at the upper part of the fore¬ 
head, and Spread it downwards, over 
the eyes, which should be kept firmly 
closed, but in such a manner as not to 
produce any distortion by too violent 
compression—and continue the plaster 
as far as the lower border of the chin ; 
cover that part of the shest and aims 
that is to be represented, and cany 
the plaster upwards, so as to join the 
cast of the face; then carefully remove 
each, and season for casting, by soaking 
or brushing with linseed oil boiled 
with sugar of lead or litharge. Some 
persons boil the moulds in the oil; and 
many, instead of casting the face in one 
piece, and the chest in another, lay 
threads across the face and up and 
down it, leaving the ends out. ^As the 
plaster sets, or is nearly set, the threads 
are palled through, so as to divide the 
cast into four, five, or more pieces. 

1965. The back port of. the head is 
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moulded by having an oval trencher- 
sort of vessel, deeper than half the 
head, and generally made of plaster, 
and boiled in oiL The back of, the 
head being died, and this trencher 
partially Sled with liquid plaster of 
Paris, tiie head iB lowered into it, and 
the oast taken. The back of the neck 
is cast with the person turned over on 
his face. t 

1966/Each part of the mould is 
marked, so as to admit of' its corre¬ 
sponding ; sometimes with a x or ||, 
which, passing over the junction of two 
pieces, serves to distinguish them. 

1967. To model the face, join the 
several pieces, and tie them together 
with twine; then wrap some rag round 
the joints, to prevent the plaster oozing 
out, and pour in the plaster made 
tolerably fluid, taking care to oil the 
inside of the mould very carefully first. 
When the outer part of the model is 
nearly set, scoop out the centre with a 
spoon; and let the whole dry; then 
remove the strings, &<$., and smooth off 
the edges of the joints upon the model 
with a sharp penknife, and carve out 
the eyes from the mass, otherwise they 
will appear as if closed. 

1968. Was models may be made 
from the moulds used for the plaster; 
but when the wax sets at the outside 
to about one-eighth of an inch, the rest 
should be pouxed out of the mould; or, 
a smaller portion being poured in, it 
may be shaken about the inside of the 
mould until it is coated. The pieces 
are removed, and the seams trimmed 
up, as in the plaster cast. 

1969. If a cast be made in gutta 
percha from the model in plaster—or, 
what is still better, in fusible metal, 
then by pressing basil leather, moistened 
with water, into the mould, and 
strengthening the back and centre with 
chips of wood; affixed by liquid glue, 
a very nice model may be obtained in 
leather, ^vhich, when varnished, will 
look like oak carving — the more 
especially if it be stained with Stephens's 
Oak Stain. 

1970. Rums should be constructed 


of cork, according to the directions we * 
have given, and when it is necessary to 
represent the mouldering walls covered 
with moss or ivy, a little green baize 
flock, or moss chippings, should be 
attached by mucilage to the port; and 
oftentimes ft brush of raw nie nnn, com¬ 
bined with varnish, requires to be laid 
underneath the moss or flock, in order 
to improve the effect. Prostrate columns 
and huge blocks are effectively repre¬ 
sented in cork, and should be neatly 
cut out with a sharp knife, and the 
various parts supposed to be destroyed 
by age, picked away with a pin or blunt 
knife afterwards. 

1971. Rustic Work, Seats, &c., may 
be constructed of wire twisted to the 
proper shape and size, and then covered 
with gutta percha, rendered soft by 
being dipped in ,hot water. The gutta 
percha should be twisted round the 
wire previously warmed, and gently 
heated over a spirit lamp, or dipped 
again into hot water, so as to allow the 
various parts to be covered with it. 
When tbe model is finished, it should 
be touched up here and there with off 
colours—green, yellow, sienna, and Ve¬ 
netian red—according to fancy, and the 
effect producod.will be very good. 

1972. BAKING, BOILING, BROIL¬ 
ING, FRYING, ROASTING, STEW¬ 
ING, and SPOILING .—A Dialogue 
between the Dutch Oven, the Sauce¬ 
pan, the Spit, the Gridiron, and the 
Frying-pan, with reflections thereupon, 
in which all housekeepers and cooks 
are invited to take an interest. 

1978. We were once standing by our 
scullery, when all of it sudden we 
heard a tremendous clash and jingle— 
the Saucepan had tumbled into the 
Frying-pan; the Frying-pan had shot 
its handle through the ribs of the Grid¬ 
iron ,* the Gridiron had bestowed a ter¬ 
rible thump upon the hollow head of 
the Dutch-oven; and the Spit had dealt 
a very skilful stroke, which shook the 
sides of all the combatants, and made 
them ring' out the noises by which we 
were startled. Muring upon this inci* 
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*" dent, we fancied that we overheard the ] 
following dialogxie :— 

1974. FavTim-PAN.—Hallo, Sauce* 
pan J what are you doing here, with 
your dropsical corporation ? Quite 
time that you were superannuated; 
you are a mere meat-spoiler. You 
adulterate the juices of the best joint, 
and give to the stomach of our master 
little else than watery compounds to 
digest. 

1975. Saucepan. —Well! I likevour 
conceit i You—Who harden the fibre of 
flesh bo much, that there is no telling 
whether a'steak came from a bullock, a 
horse, or a bear!—who can’t fry a slice 
of potato, or a miserable smelt, but you 
must be flooded with oil or fat, to keep 
your spiteful nature from burning or 
biting the morsel our master should 
enjoy. Not only that—you open your 
xriouth so wide, that the soot of the 
chimney drops in, and frequently spoils 
our master’s dinner; or you throw the 
fat over your sides, and set the chimney 
in a blaze i 

1976. Sm.—Go on ! go on! sis 
one, and half-a-dozen the other! 

1977. Dutch-oven. —Well, Mr. Spit, 
you needn’t try to foment the quarrel. 
You require more attention than any 
of us; for if you are not continually 
watched, and helped by that useful 
little attendant of yours they call a 
Jack, your lazy, lanky figure would 
stand still, and you would expose the' 
most delicious joint to the ravages of 
the fire. In fact, you need not only a 
Jack to keep you going, but a cook to 
constantly baste the joint confided to 
your care, without which our master 
would have but a dry bone to pick. 
Not only so, but you thrust your spear- 
like length through the best meat', and 
make an unsightly gash in a joint which 
otherwise might'be an ornament to the 
taeie. 

1978. Sm.—What, Dutch oven, is 
that ycra‘? venerable old sobersides, with 
fthoodltke a monk ! Why, you are a 
mere dummy—as you aTe placed so you 
remain; there you stand in one place, 
gaping wide and catching the coals as 


they fall; if you werenot well watched, 
you would bum the one half, and sod¬ 
den the other, of whatever you were re¬ 
quired to prepare. Bad luck to yovr 
impertinence. 

1979. Gkedibon.—P eace! peace 1 We 
all have our merits and our demerits. 
—At this remark of the Gridiron, there 
was a general shout of laughter. 

1980. Saucepan.— Well, I declare, I 
never thought that 1 should have my 
merits classed with those of the miser¬ 
able skeleton called a Gridiron. That 
is a joko! A thing with six riba and a 
tail to compare with so useful & mem* 
ber of the misinc community as my¬ 
self ! Why you, Gridiron, waste one 
half of the goodness of the meat in the 
lire, and the other half you send to the 
table tainted with smoke, aud burnt to 
cinders 1—A loud rattle of approbation 
went j* 9 und, as the poor Gridiron fell 
under this torrent of derision from the 
Saucepan. 

1981. Coming away from the scene 
of confusion, I ordered the scullerymaid 
to go instantly and place each of the 
utensils that lay in disorder upon the 
ground, into its proper place, charging 
her to cleanse each carefully, until it 
should be required for use. 

1982. Returning to my library I 
thought it would form no mean oc¬ 
cupation were I to spend a few hours 
in reflection upon the rclativo claims of 
the disputants. I did so, and the fol¬ 
lowing is the result:— 

1983. The Gnromoic—The Gridiron, 
though the simplest of cooking instru¬ 
ments, is by no means to be despised. 
The Gridiron, as indeed all cooking 
utensils, should be kept scrupulously 
clean; and when it is used, the bars 
should be allowed tD get warm before 
the meat is placed upon it, otherwise 
the part* crossed by the bars will be 
insufficiently dressed. The fire should 
be sharp, clear, and free from smoke. 
The heat soon forms a filrmupon the 
surface of the meat, by wnich the 
juices are retained. Chops and steaks 
Should not be too thick nor too thin. 
From a half to three-quarters of an inch 
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is the proper thickness. Avoid thrust¬ 
ing the fork into the meat, by 'which 
you release the juioe. There is a de¬ 
scription of gridiron in -which the bars 
are grooved to catch the juice of the 
meat; but a much better invention is 
the upright gridiron, which is attached 
to the front of the grate, and has a pan 
at the bottom to catch the gravy. Kid¬ 
neys, rashers, &c., dressed in this man¬ 
ner will be found delicious. There are 
some, however, who think that the 
dressing of meat over the fire secures a 
flavour which cannot otherwise be ob¬ 
tained. Remember that the Gridiron is 
devoted to the oooking of small dishes, 
or snacks, for breakfast, supper, and 
luncheon, and is therefore a most useful 
servant, ready at a moment’s notice. 
Remember, also, *that every moment 
which is lost, after the gridiron has 
delivered up hid charge, is a delay to 
the prejudice of the Gridiron. From 
the Gridiron to the table without loss 
of time should be the rule .—(See 239). 

1984. The Frying-pan is less a 
favourite, in our estimation, than the 
Gridiron; but not to be despised, never¬ 
theless. He is a noisy and a greasy 
servant, requiring much watchfulness. 
Like the Gridiron, the Frying-pan re¬ 
quires a clear, but not a large fire, and 
the pan should be allowed to get 
thoroughly hot, and be well covered with 
fat, before meat is put into it. The ex¬ 
cellence of frying very much depends 
upon the sweetness of the oil, butter, 
lead, or fat, that may be employed. The 
Frying-pan is very useful in the warming 
of cold vegetables and, other kinds of 
food, and, in this respect may be 
considered a real friend of economy. 
All know the relish afforded by a 
pancake—a treat which the Gridiron 
would be unable to afford us. To say 
nothing of eggs and bacon, and various 
kinds of fish, to which both the Sauce¬ 
pan and the Gridiron are quite unsuited, 
because they require that which is the 
essence of frying ,'boiling and browning 
in fat.—(See 289). 

198$. ^e Spit is a very noble and 
a very useful implement of oookoy, as 


ancient, we presume, as he is straight¬ 
forward at his work. Perhaps the pro¬ 
cess ot roasting stands only second in 
the rank of excellence in cookery. The 
process is perfectly sound in its- chemi¬ 
cal effects upon the food; while the 
joint is kept so immediately under the 
eye of the cook, that it must be the 
fault of that functionary if the joint 
does not go to table in the highest 
state -of perfection. The process may 
be commenced very gradually, by tho 
joint being kept a good distance from 
the fire, and gradually brought forward, 
until it is thoroughly soaked within 
and hrowned without. The Spit has 
this advantage over the Oven, and espe¬ 
cially over the common oven, that the 
meat retains its own flavour, not having 
to encounter the evaporation from fifty 
different' dishes,. and that the steam 
from its own substance passes entirely 
away, leaving the essence of the meat 
in its primest condition .—(Sec 239, 598). 

1986. The Dutch Oven, though not 
so royal an instrument as the Spit, is, 
nevertheless, of great utility for small 
dishes of various kinds, which-the Spit 
would spoil by the magnitude of its 
operations, or the Oven destroy by the 
severity of itB heat. It combines, m 
fact, the advantages of roasting and 
baking, and may bo adopted for com 
pound dishes, and for warming cold 
scraps; it is easily heated, and causes no 
material expenditure of fuel .—(See 239). 

1987. The Saucepan. —When we 
come to speak of the Saucepan, we have 
to consider the claims of a very large, 
ancient, and useful family; and perhaps, 
looking at the generic orders of the 
Saucepan, all other cooking implements 
must yield to its claims. There are 
large saucepans, which we dignify with 
the name of boilers, and small jjauce- 
pans, which cotne,under the denomina¬ 
tion of stew-pans,' There are few kinds 
of meat or fish which it will not re¬ 
ceive, and dispose of in a satisfactory 
manner; and few vegetables for wh ich its 
modus operands is not adapted. The 
Saucepan, rightly used, is a very econo¬ 
mical servant, allowing nothing to be 
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\ogt; that which escapes from the meat 
while in its charge forms broth, or may 
be made the base of soups. Fat rises 
upon the surface of the water, and may 
be skimmed off ; while in various stews 
it combines, in an eminent degree, 
what wa may term the fragrance of 
cookery, and the piquancy of taste. 
The French are perfect masters of the 
use of the Stew-pan. And we shall find 
that, as all cookery is but on aid to 
digestion, the operations of the Stew- 
pan resemble the action of the stomach 
very closely. The Btomach is a close 
sac, in which solids and fluids are mixed 
together, macerated in the gastric 
juice, and dissolved by the aid of heat 
and motion, occasioned by the continual 
contractions and relaxations of the 
coots of the stomach during the action 
of digestion. This is more closely re* 
sembled by the process of stewing than 
by any other of our culinary methods. 
—(See 239, 590). 

19S& In this rapid review of the 
claims of various cooking utensils, we 
thiuk that we have done justioe to each. 
They all have their respective advan¬ 
tages; besides which, they contribute 
to the variety presented by our tables, 
without which the routine of eating 
would bo vexy monotonous and unsatis¬ 
factory. 

1989. There is one process to which 
we must yet allude—the process of 
Spoiling. Many cooks know how to 
produce a good dish, but too many of 
them know how to spoil it. They leave 
fifty things to be done just at the criti¬ 
cal moment when the chief dish should 
be watched with an eye of keenness, and 
attended by a hand thoroughly ex peri. 
Having spent three hours in making a 
joint hot and rich, they forget that a 
quartef of an hour, after it is taken 
frOf i -may impair or spoil all 

their labours. The 5 serving-up of a 
dinner -may be likened to the assault 
upon Sebastopol. Looking .upon the 
joint, as the Malakhoff, and the eur- 
rounding dishes as the redans, the bas¬ 
tions, and the forts, they should all be 
seized simultaneously, and made the 


prize of the commander-in-chief, and 
his staff around the dinner-table. Such 
a victory will always do the book the 
highest honour, and entitle him to the 
gratitude of the household. 


1990. Why does a polished metal tea¬ 
pot mako better tea than a black earthen 
one ?—As polished metal is a very bad 
radiator of heat, it keeps the water hot 
much longer; and the hotter the water 
is, the better it “ draws ” the tea. 

1991. Why will not a dull black tea¬ 
pot make good tea ?—Because the heat 
of the water flies off so quickly, through 
the dull black surface of the teapot, 
that the water is very rapidly cooled, 
and cannot “draw” the tea. 

1992. Do not pensioners, and aged 
cottagers, generally prefer the black 
earthen teapot to the bright metal one ? 
—Yes, because *they set it on the hob 
to “draw;" in which case, the little 
black teapot will make the best tea. 

1993. Why will a black teapot make 
better tea than a bright metal one, if it 
is set upon the hob to draw?—Because 
the black teapot will absorb heat plen¬ 
tifully from the fire, and keepB the 
water hot; whereas a bright metal tea¬ 
pot (set upon the hob) would throw off 
the heat by reflection. 

1994. Then sometimes a black earthen 
teapot is the best, and sometimes a bright 
metal one?—Yes; when the teapot is 
set on the hob to “draw,” the black 
earth is the best, because it absorbs heat; 
but wheu the teapot'is not set on the 
liob, the bright metal is the best, be¬ 
cause it radiates heat very slowly, and 
therefore keeps the water hot. 

1995. Why does a saucepan which 
has been used boil in a shorter time 
than a new one ?—Because the bottom 
and back are covered ,with soot, and 
the black soot rapidly absorbs the heat 
of the glowing coals. 

1996. Wiiy should the front and lid 
of a saucepan be clean and bright?— 
As they do not come in contact with 
the fire, they cannot absorb heat, and 
(being'bright) they will no (^suffer the 
heat to escape by radiation. 
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1907* Why should not the bottom 
and back of a kettle be cleaned and 
polished?—Because they come in con* 
tact with the fire, and (while they are 
covered with black soot) absorb heat 
freely from the burning coals. 

1998. Why ore dinner covers made 
of bright tb or silver?—Because light- 
coloured and highly-polished metal is a 
very bad radiator of heat; and, there¬ 
fore, bright tin or silver will not allow 
the heat of the cooked food to escape 
through the cover by radiation. 

1999. Why should a meat-cover be 
very brightly polished?—If the cover 
be dull or scratched, it will absorb heat 
from the food; and instead of keeping 
it hot, will make it cold. 

2000. Why should a silver meat- 
covor be plain, and not chased ?—Be¬ 
cause, if the cover be chased, it will 
absorb heat from the food; and iiutead 
of making it hot, will make it cold. 

2001. WHATis thesmokc ofacandle?— 
Solid particles of carbon, separated from 
the wick and tallow, but not consumed. 

2002* Why are some particles con¬ 
sumed and not others?—The com¬ 
bustion of the carbon depends upon its 
combining with the oxygen of the air. 
Now, as the outer surface of the flame 
prevents the access of air to the interior 
parts, much of the carbon of those parts 
passes off in smoke. 

2003. Why do lamps smoke ?—Either 
because the wick is cut unevenly, or 
else because it is turned up too high. 

2004. Why does a lamp smoke, when 
the wick is cut unevenly ?—Because the 
points of the jagged edge (being very 
easily separated from the wick) load 
the flame with more carbon than it can 
consume; and as the heat of the flame 
is greatly diminished by these little bits 
of wicks, it is unable to consume even 
the usual quantity of smoke. The same 
applies when the wick is turned up too 
high. 

2006. Why does a lamp-glass diminish 
the smoke of the wickt—Becajise it 
increases the supply of oxygen tq the 
flame, by producing a drought; and it 
concentrates and reflects the heat of 


the flame; in consequence of which, 
the combustion of the Carbon is more 
perfect, and very little escapes uncon¬ 
sumed.—(Prom No. 0000 to ‘0000 are 
quoted from fl Dr. Brewer *3 Guide to 
Science" We have taken some care to 
extract the answers relating to domestic 
subjects. See 291.) 

2006. CAPTIONS FOR THE PRE¬ 
VENTION OF ACCIDENTS.—The 
following regulations should be engraved 
on the memories of all:— 

2007. As most Budden deaths come by 
water, particular caution is therefore 
necessary in itB vicinity. 

2003. Stand not near a tree, or any 
leaden spout, iron gate, or palisade, in' 
time of lightning. 

2009. Lay loaded guns in safe places, 
and never imitate‘firing a gun in jest. 

2010. Never sleep near charcoal; if 
drowsy at any work where charcoal 
fires are used, take the fresh air. 

2011. Carefully rope trees before they 
are out down, that when they fall they 
may do no injury. 

2012. When benumbed with cold be¬ 
ware of sleeping out of doors; rub 
yourself, if you ha"’e it in your power, 
with snow, and do not hastily approach 
the fire. 

2013. Beware of damps. 

2014. Air vaults, by letting them re¬ 
main open some time before you enter, 
or scattering powdered lime in them. 
Where a lighted candle will not burn, 
animal life cannot exist; itwill be an 
excellent oaution, therefore, before en¬ 
tering damp and confufed places, to try 
this simple experiment. 

2015. Never leave saddle or draught 
horses, while in use, by themselves; 
nor go immediately behind a led horse 
as he is #pt to kick. 

2016. Ride not on foot-ways. 

2017. Be wary of children, whether 
they are up or in bed; and particularly 
when they are near the fire, an element 
with which they are very apt to amuse 
themselves. 

2018. Leave nothing poisonous open 
oraccessible; and never omit to write the 
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word “ Poison” ia kcge letters upon it, 
wherever it may be placed. 

2019. In walking the streets keep -out 
of the line of the cellara, and never 
look one way and walk another. 

2020. Never throw pieces of oiBuge- 
or broken glass bottles into the 

streets. 

2021. Never meddle with gunpowder 
by candle-light. 

2022. In trimming a lamp with nap¬ 
tha, never fill it. Leave space for the 
spirit to expand with warmth. 

2028. Never quit a room leaving the 
poker in the fire. 

2024. When the braBS rod of the stair- 
carpet becomes loose, fasten it imme¬ 
diately, 

2025. In opening effervescing drinke, 
such as soda water, hold the cork in 
your hand. 

2026. Quit your house with care on a 
frosty morning. 

2027. Have your horses’shoeB roughed 
directly there are indications of frost. 

2028. Keep lucifer matches in their 

cases, and never let them be strewed 
about. - 

_ 2029. BIRDLIME.—Take any quan¬ 
tity of linseed oil, say half a pint; put 
it into an old pot, or any vessel that 
will stand' the fire without breaking; 
the vessel must not be more than one- 
third full, put it on a slow fire, stir it 
occasionally until it thickens as much 
as required; this will be known by 
cooling the stick in water, and trying it 
with the fingers. It is best to make it 
rather harder than for use. Then pour 
it into cold water. It can be brought 
back to the consistency required with £ 
little Archangel tar. 

2080. RINGWORM.— The head to 
to be washed twice a day with soft 
soap and warm soft water; when dried, 
the places to be rubbed with a piece of 
linen xag dipped in ammonia from gas 
-tar; the patient should take a little 
sulphur and treacle, or some other oen* 
■tie aperient, every morning; brumes 
and combs should be washed every day, 
and the ammonia kept rightly corked. 

—(&t 1260.) 


2031. DON’T EUN IN DEBT. 

“Dos’Trun in debt;”—never mind, never 

wind, 

If the clothes are faded and torn: 

Seam them up, make them do $ it la better bf 
far, > " 

Than to have the heart weary and worn. 

Who’ll love you the more for the shape of 
your hat, 

Or your ruff, or the tie of your shoe, 

The exit of your vest, 'or your boots, or cravat, 

If they know you’re in debt for the now. 

There’s no comfort, I tell you, in walking the 
street 

In fine clothes if yo^ki)ow you are in debt; 

And feel that perchanefe you some tradesman 
may meet, 

Who will sneer—“They're not paid ftr 
yet" 

Good friends, let me beg of you, don’t run is 
debt, 

If the chairs and the sofas are old— 

They will fit your back better tlmn any new 
set, 

Unless they’re paid for—with gold; 

If the house is too small, draw the closer 
together. 

Keep It warm with a hearty good will; 

A big one unpaid for, in all kinds of weather, 

Will send to your warm heart a chill. 

Don't run in debt—now, dear girls, take « 
hint, 

(If the fashions have changed since last 
season,) 

Old Nature is out in the very same tint. 

And old Nature, we think, h&s some reason. 

But just say to your friend, that you cannot 
afford 

To spend time to keep up with the fashion; 

That your purse is too light, and your honour 
too bright, 

To bo tarnished wilTi such silly passion. 

Gents, don’t run in debt—let your friends, 11 
they can, 

Hare fine houses, feathers, and flowers. 

But, unless they are paid for, be more of a 
man 

Than to envy their sunshiny hours. 

If you’ve money to spore, I have nothing to 
say— 

Spend your silver and gold as you please; 

But, mind you, the man who his bill has to pay 

Is the man who is never at case. 

Kind husbands, don’t run into-debt any more; 

'Twill fill your wife's cup full of sorrow, 

To know th|t a neighbour may call at your 
* door, * 

With a claim.'» 7 n must settle to-morrow. 
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Oh! take my advice—It is good, tt is true I 
(But, lest you may some of you doubt it,) 
I’ll whisper a secret, now seeing ’Us you— 
Ihave triedit, and know all about it: 
The chain of a debtor ,it heavy and cold , 

Its Units all corrosion and rust, 

Odd it o'er as you iriH—it it never of gold. 
Then spurn it aside with disgust. 


2032. LOVE’S TELEGRAPH.—If a 
gentleman wants a wife, lie wears a ring 
on the first finger of the left hand; if 
he is engaged, he wears it on the second 
finger; if marrildf on the third; and 
on the fourth if he never intends to be 
married. When a lady is not engaged, 
she wears a hoop or diamond on her 
first finger; if engaged, on the second ; 
if married, on the third j and on the 
fourth if she intends to die a maid. 
When a gentleman presents a fan, 
flower, or trinket, to a lady with the 
left hand, this, on his part, is an over¬ 
ture of regard; should Bhe receive it 
with the left hand, it is considered as 
in acceptance of his esteem^ but if 
with the right hand, it is a refusal of 
the offer. Thus, by a few simple 
tokens, explained by rule, the passion 
of loro is expressed : and, through the 
medium of the telegraph, the most 
timid and diffident man may, without 
difficulty, communicate his sentiments 
of regard to a lady, and, in caBe his 
offer should^ be refused, avoid expe¬ 
riencing the mortification of an explicit 
refusal. 

2033. SLUGS and SNAILS are 
great enemies to every kind of garden- 
plant, whether flower or vegetable; 
they wander in the night to feed, and 
return at day-light to their haunts; 
tile shortest and surest direction is, 
"rise early, catch them, and kill them.” 
If you are an early riser, you may cut 
them off* from their day retreats, or you 
may lay cabbage leaves about the 
ground, especially on the beds which 
they frequent. Every morning examine 
these leaves, and you will find a great 
many taking refuge beneath; $ they 
plague you very much, search for their 
retreat, which you can find by their 


slimy track, and hunt there for them 
day by day; lime and salt are very an¬ 
noying to snails ami slugs ; a pinch of 
salt kills them, mid they will sot 
touch fresh Urns; it is a common prac¬ 
tice to sprinkle lime over young crops, 
and along the-edges of beds, about rows 
of peas and beans, lettuces and other 
vegetables; but when it has been on 
the ground some days, or has been 
moistened by rain, it loses its strength. 
—(See 1305,1300.) 

2034. Caterpillars and Aphides.— 
A garden syringe or engine, with a cap 
on the pipe full of very minute holes, 
will wash away these disagreeable visi¬ 
tors very quickly. You must bring 
the pipe close to the plant, and pump 
hard, so as to have considerable force 
on, and the plant, however badly in¬ 
fested, will soon .be cleared without re¬ 
ceiving any injury. Every time that 
you use the syringe or garden engine, 
you must immediately rake the earth 
under the trees, and kill the insects 
you have dislodged, or many will reco¬ 
ver and climb up the stems of the 
plants. 

2030. Grubs on • orchard-trees and 
gooseberry and currant bushes, will 
sometimes be sufficiently numerous 
to spoil a crop; but, if a bonfire be 
made with dry sticks and weeds on the 
windward side of the orchard, so that 
the smoke may blow among the trees, 
you will destroy thousands; for the 
grubs have suoh an objection to smoke, 
that very little of it makes them roll 
themselves up and fall off; they must 
be swept up afterwards. 

2036. Wasps destroy a good deal of 
fruit, but every pair of wasps killed in 
spring saves the trouble and annoyance 
of a swarm in autumn ; it is necessary, 
however, to be very careful in any at¬ 
tempt up'on a wasp, for its sting is pain¬ 
ful and lasting. In case of being stung, 
get the blue bag from the laundry, and 
rub it well into the wound as soon as 
possible. Later in the season, it is cus¬ 
tomary to hang vessels of beer, or 
water and sugar, in the fruit-trees, to 
entice them to drown themselves. 
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2037. Buttbeplcbs sad Mom, how¬ 
ever pretty, are Hiss worst enemies one 
can have in a garden; a single insect of 
this kind may deposit eggs enough, to 
overrun & tree with caterpillars, there¬ 
fore they should he destroyed atony 
cost of trouble. The only moth that 
you. must spare, is the common black 
and red one; the grubs of this feed 
exclusively on groundsel, and are there¬ 
fore a valuable ally of the gardener. 

2088. Eaewiqs are very destructive 
insects; their favourite food is the 
potato of roseB, pinks, dahlias, and 
other flowers. They may be Caught by 
driving stakes into the ground, and 
placing on each on inverted flower pot; 
the earwigs will climb up and take 
refuge under it, when they may be 
taken out and killed. Clean bowls of 
tobacco-pipes placed in like manner on 
the topB of smaller sticks are very good 
traps; or very deep holes may be made 
m the ground with a crowbar, into 
these they will fall, and may be de¬ 
stroyed by boiling water. 

2039. Toads are among the best 
friends the gardener has; for they live 
almost exclusively on the most destruc¬ 
tive kinds of vermin. Unsightly, there¬ 
fore, though they may be, they should 
on all accounts be encouraged; they 
should never be touched nor molested 
in any way; on the contrary, places of 
shelter Bhould be made for them, to 
which they may retire from the burn¬ 
ing heat of the sun. If you have none 
in your garden, it will be quite worth 
your while to search for them in your 
walks, and bring them home, taking 
care to handle them tenderly, for al¬ 
though they have neither the will nor 
the power to injure you, a very little 
rough treatment will injure them; no 
cucumber or melon frame Bhould be 
without one of two. —Qlennyf Garden¬ 
ing for Children.* 

2040. SMALL-POX MARKS.—Mr. j 
Addington, surgeon to the Sea- 
Lathing Infirmary, Margate, lances the 

* n 'lus is an excellent little work. 


pustules with a needle, and thus allows 
the poisonous matter (which is the 
cause of the disfigurement) to escape,, 
and also orders the room to be kept 
dark. Mr. Waddington states that,, 
during twelve years’ practice, be has 
not known one case out of twenty of a 
person being marked by the small-pox, 
when the above simple expedient has 
been resorted to. (See 1018.) 

2041. VENTILATING BED¬ 
ROOMS.—A sheet of finely perforated 
zinc, substituted for a pane of glass in 
one of the upper sqtibres of a chamber 
window, is the .cheapest and beat form 
of ventilator; there should not be a 
bed-room without it. 

2042. GREASE SPOTS FROM 
SILK.—Upon a deal table lay a piece 
of woollen cloth or baize, upon which 
lay smoothly the part stained, with the 
right side downwards. Having spread 
a piece of brown paper on the top, 
apply a flat iron just hot enough to 
scorch the paper. About five or eight 
seconds i| usually sufficient. Then rub 
the stained part briskly with a piece of 
cap-paper. ( Sec 815.) 

2043. CLEAN WHITE OSTRICH 
FEATHERS.—Four oz. of white soap, 
cut small, dissolved in four pints of 
water, rather hot, in a large basin; 
make the solution into a lather, by 
beating it with birch rods, or wires. 
Introduce the feathers, and rub well 
with the hands, for five or six minutes. 
After this soaping, wash in clean water, 
as hot as the hand" can bear. Shake 
until dry. 

2044. INK STAINS. — Very fre¬ 
quently, when logwood has been used 
in manufacturing ink, a reddish stain 
still remains, after the use of oxalic 
acid, as in the former directions. To 
remove it, procure a solution of the 
chloride of "lime, and apply it in the. 
same manner as directed for the oxalic 

. acid. (See ] 76,177,277, 502, and 507.) 

2645. BALDNESS.—The decoction 
of boxwood, successful in cases of bald¬ 
ness, is thus made:—Take of the com-* 
mon box, which grows in garden borders, 
stems and leaves four large handfuls, 
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boil in three pints of water, in a closely 
covered teasel, for a quarter of an hour, 
and let it stand in a covered earthen¬ 
ware jar for ten hours or more; strain, 
and add an ounce and a half of Eau de 
Cologne, or lavender water, to make it 
keep. The head should be well washed 
with this solution every morning. (See 
148,149, and 169.) 

2046. TO DESTROY ANT&—Drop 
some quicklime on the mouth of their 
nest, and wash it in with boiling water; 
or dissolve some camphor in spirits of 
wine, then mix with water, and pom 1 
into their haunts; or tobacco water, 
which has been found effectual. They 
are averse to strong scents. Camphor 
will prevent thoir infesting a cupboard, 
or a sponge saturated with creosote. 
To prevent their* climbing up trees, 
place a ring of tar about the trunk, or 
a circle of rag moistened occasionally 
with creosote. 

2047. BREACH OF PROMISE OF 
MARRIAGE.—A verbal offer of 
marriage is sufficient whereon to ground 
an action for breach of promise of 
marriage. The conduct of the suitor, 
subsequent to' the breaking off the en¬ 
gagement, would weigh with the jury 
in estimating damages. An action may 
be commenced although the gentleman 
is not married. The length of time 
which must elapse before action, must 
be reasonable. A lapse of three years, 
or oven half that time, without any at¬ 
tempt by the gentleman to renew the 
acquaintance, would lessen the damages 
very considerably—perhaps do away 
with all chance of success, unless the 
delay could be satisfactorily explained. 
The mode of proceeding is by an action 
at law. For this an attorney must be 
retained, who will manage the whole 
affair to its termination. The first pro¬ 
ceeding (the writ, service thereof, &c.) 
costs from £2 to £5. The next pro¬ 
ceeding—from a fortnight to a month 
after service of the vnrit—costs about 
£5 more. The whole costs, to the ver¬ 
dict of the jury, from £35 to £60, be¬ 
sides the expenses ofthe lady's witnesses. 


If the verdict be in her fevottr, the 
other side have to pay her costs, with 
the exception of about £10. If the 
verdict be against her, the same rule 
holds good, and she must pay her 
opponent's costs—probably from £60 
to £70. - 

2048. Before legal proceedings are 
commenced, a letter should be written to 
the gentleman, by the father or brother 
of the lady, requesting him to fulfil his 
engagement. A copy of this letter 
should be kept, and it hod better be 
delivered by some person who can prove 
that he did so, and that the copy is 
correct: ho should make a memoran¬ 
dum of any remarks or conversation; 

2049. We give on extract or two from 
the law authorities: they will, we have 
no doubt, be perused by our fair readers 
with great attentipn, and some satisfac¬ 
tion. “ A man, who was paying parti¬ 
cular attentions to a young girl, was 
asked by the father of the latter, after 
one of his visits, what his intentions 
were, and he replied, “ I have pledged 
my honour to many the girl in a month 
after Christmasand it was held that 
this declaration to the father, who had 
a light to make the inquiry, and to 
receive a true and con eot answer, taken 
in connexion with the visits to the 
house, and the conduct of the young 
people towards each other, was suffi¬ 
cient evidence of a promise of marriage,'* 

2050. “ Th e common law does not alto¬ 
gether discountenance long engagements 
to bo married. If parties are young, 
and circumstances exist, showing that 
the period during which they bad 
agreed to remain single was not un¬ 
reasonably long, the con tract is binding 
upon them; but if they aro‘Advanced 
in years, and the marriage is appointed 
to take place at a remote and un¬ 
reasonably Jong period of time, the 
contract would be voidable, at the 
option of either of the parties, as being 
in restrain of matrimony. If no time 
is fixed and agreed upon for the per-. 
formance of the co itract, it is in con' 
templation of law a conti act to marry 
within a reasonable pj ioil after n test. 
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Either of the parties, therefore, after 
tiie making of such a contract, may call 
upon the other f? fuifil' the engage¬ 
ment ; and an earn, of a refusal, or a 
neglect so to do on the part of the 
latter within a reasonable time after the 
request made, the party so calling upon 
the other for a fulfilment of the en¬ 
gagement, may trpat the betrothment 
as at an end, and bring an action for 
damages for a breach of tfac engagement. 
If both parties lie by for an unreasonable 
period, and neither renew the contract 
from rime to time by their conduct or 
actions, or call upon one another to 
carry it into execution, the engagement 
will be deemed to be abandoned by 
mutual consent, and the parties will be 
free to marry whom they please." 

2051. "The Homan law very properly 
considered the term of two years amply 
sufficient for the duration of a betroth- 
ment; and if a man who had engaged 
to marry a girl did not think fit to 
celebrate the nuptial within two years 
from the date of the engagement, the 
girl was released from the contract." 


2052. BYE SILK LILAC. — For 
every pound of silk, take one and a-half 
pound of archil, mix it well with the 
liquor; make it boil a quarter of an 
hour, dip the silk quickly, then let it 
cool, and wash it in river water, and a 
fine half violet, or lilac, more or less 
full, will be obtained. (See 402.) 

2053. DYE HAIR AND FEA¬ 
THERS GREEN.—Take of verdigris 
or verditer, of each one ounce; gum 
wider* one pint; mix them well, and 
dip the hair or feathers into the mix¬ 
ture, .shaking them well about. (See 
£18 to 42l) 

2054. EXCELLENT HAIR WASH. 
—Take one ounce of borax, half an 
xrance of camphor ; powder these in¬ 
gredients fine, and dissolve them in 
one quart of boiling water; when cool, 
.the solution will be ready for use; 
damp the hair frequently. This wash 
effectually cleanses, beautifies, and 
strengthens the hair, preserves the 
colour, and prevents early baldness. 


so paojuoa 10,600,000 boos. 

The camphor will form into lumps 
after being dissolved, but the water 
will be sufficiently impregnated. , , 

2055. ESSENCE OF ,CELERt<r- 
This is prepared by soaking for a fort¬ 
night a-half ounce of the seeds of celery 
in a-quarter pint of brandy. A tytr 
drops will flavour a pint of soup or 
broth, equal to a head of celery. 

2056. HICCOUGH OR HICCUP.— 
This is a spasm of the diaphragm, caused 
by flatulency, indigestion, or acidity. 
It may be relieved by the sudden ap¬ 
plication of cold, also by two or three 
mouthfuls of cold water, by eating a 
small piece of ice, taking a pinch of 
snuff, or anything that excites counter 
action. 

2057. SUBSTITUTE FOR CREAM 
IN TEA OR COFFEE. —Beat the 
white of an egg to a froth, put to it a 
very small lump of butter, and mix 
well. Then turn into it gradually, so 
that it may not curdle. If perfectly 
done, it will be an excellent substitute 
for cream. 

2058. STAINS AND MARKS 
FROM BOOKS.—A solution of oxalic 
acid, citric acid, or tartaric acid, is at¬ 
tended with the least risk, and may be 
applied upon the paper and prints with¬ 
out fear of damage. These acids, taking 
out writing ink, and not touching the 
printing, can be used for restoring books 
where the margins have been written 
upon, without attacking the text. (See 
543.) 

2059. MINT VINEGAR —Put into 
a wide-mouthed bottle, fresh nice clean 
mint leaves enough to fill it loosely; 
then fill up the bottle with good vine¬ 
gar ; and after it has been stopped close 
for two or three weeks, it is to be 
poured off clear into another bottle, and 
kept well corked for use. Serve with 
lamb when mint cannot be obtained, 

2060. YELLOW RICE.—Take one 
pound of rice, wash it dean, and put it 
into a saucepan which will hold three 
quarts; add to it half a pound of cur¬ 
rants picked and washed, one quarter of 
an ounce of the best turmeric powder, 
previously dissolved in, a cupful of 
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water, and a stick of afcmamon; pour —such as ifcie h^om ef ; 'a dish, and 
over them two quarts bf cold wwke, hiring s"tiW' 

place the saucepan uncovered on a (when «4ueea«l frO&a .thf' Ja$*e4*ub 
moderate fire, and allow it to boil till thelad till all djrt 'be removed, 'clean* 
the rioe is dry, then stir in a quarter of ing afcdre-stapfaig the flannel from 
a pound of sugar, and two ounoes of time to time. Care must be taken to 
butter: cover up, and place the pan omit no park'd the glove, by turning 
near the fire for a few minutes, then the finger^ The gloves mustfll 
mis it well and dish up. This is a dried ta tile tned, Uftbribre a moderate 
favourite dish with the Javanese, and fire, and will present the appearance of' 
will be found excellent aa a vegetable old parchment. When quite dry, they 
with roast meat, poultry, Ac. It also must be gradually 41 pulled- ouv end 
forms a capital puddingy which may be will look ne w, {S ee 328,1821.) 
improved by the addition of raisins, and 2065. PREVENT GALLING IN 
a few blanched almonds. INVALIDS.—The white of an egg, 

2061. NEAT MODS’ OP SOLDER- beaten to a strong froth, then drbp in 
ING.—Cut out a piece of tinfoil the size gradually whilst you are beating two 
of the surfaces to be soldered. Then teaspoonfuls of spirits of wine, put ft 
dip a feather in a solution of sal ammo* into a bottle, and apply occasionally 
niae, and wet over'the surfaces of the with a*feather, 

metal, then place them in the&proper 2069. MASHED POTATOES AND 
position with the tinfoil between. Put SPINACH OR CABBAGE.—Moisten 
it so arranged on a piece of iron hot cold mashed potatoes with a little 
enough to melt the foil. When cold white sauce: take odd cabbage or 
they will be found firmly soldered spinach, and chop either one very finely, 
together. Moisten them with a brown gravy. Ffil 

2062. TRACING PAPER. — Mir a tin mould with layers of potatoes add 

together by a gentle heat, oneoz. of cabbage; cover, the top and put it into 
Canada balsam, and a-quarter pint of a stew-pan of boiling water. Let it ref- 
spirits of turpentine; with a soft brush main long enough to warm the veg#> 
spread it thinly over one side of good tables; then turn the vegetables opt 
tissue paper. It dries quickly, is very and serve them. This might be pro* 
transparent, and is not greasy, there- pared by boiling the vegetables sepa- 
fore does not stain the object upon rately, and merely putting then}'info 
which it may be placed. the mould in layers, to be turned Cut 

2068. DYE SILK, &c., CRIMSON, when wanted. It forms a very pretty 
—Take about a spoonful of eutbear, dish for an entree.—(&* 122.) 
put it into a small pan, pour boiling 2067. COLD CARROTS AND TUR* 
water upon it; stir and let it stand a NIPS may be added to soups, if they 
few minutes, then put m the silk, have not been mixed with gravies^ or 
and turn it over in a short time, and warmed up separately, and put irfto 
when the colour is full enough, take it moulds in layers; they may be turned 
out; but if it should require more out, and served the same as the pota- 
violet or crimson, .add a spoonful or toes and cabbage described above, 
two of purple archil to some warm 2068. RASPBERRY VINEGAR.— 
water; steep, and dry it within doors. Put a pound of very fineripe raspberries 
It must be mangled, and ought to be in a bowl, brmee them well, and poip* 
pressed. upon them a quart of the best white 

* 2064. CLEAN KID GLOVES.— wine vinegar; next day strain the liquor 
Make a strong lather .with curd soap on a pound of fresh ripe raspberries; 
and warm water, in which stem a snail bruise them also, and the following day 
piece of new flannel. Place the glove do the same, but do not squeeze the frwt,, 
on a flat, clean, and unyielding surface or it will make it foment; only drain 
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the liquor as dry asjpoM can from it. 
The last time, paaNruu^ag^ canvas 
bag, previously wet with the sBegar, to 
prevent waste. Put the juice into a 
stone jar, with. m pound of sugar to 
every pint of price; the sugar must be 
broken into lumps ;Wstir it, and when 
melted, put the jar into apapof water; 
let it simmer, end skim it; when cold, 
‘bottle it; it will be fine, and thick, 
when oold, like strained honey, newly 
prepared. 

2099. SIGNS' OF THE WEATHER. 

2070 Ur*.—If the dew lies plenti¬ 
fully on the grass after a fair day, it is a 
sign of another. If not, and there is no 
wind, rain must follow. A red even 
ing portends fine weather; but if it 
spread too far upwards from the hori 
non in the evening, and especially 
morning, it foretells wind or rain, or 
both. When the sky, in rainy weather, 
is tinged with sea green, the rain 
will increase, if with deep blue, it will 
be showery. 

2071. Clouds. — Against much rain, 
the clouds grow bigger, and increase 
very fast, especially before thunder. 
When the clouds are formed like fieeoea, 
but dense in the middle and bright to¬ 
wards the edges, with the sky bright, 
they are signs of a frost, with hail, snow, 
or rain. If clouds form high in air, in 
thin white trams like looks of wool, 
they portend wind, and probably rain. 
When a general cloudiness coven the 
thy, and small blade fragments of clouds 
fly underneath, they cue a sure sign of 
rain, and probably it will be lasting. 
Two currents of clouds always portend 
rain, and, in summer, thunder. 

2072, Heavenly Bodies.— A harness 
in the air, which fades the sun’s light, 
and makes the orb appear whitish ,<»r 
ill-defined—or at night, if the moon and 
iman grow dim, and a ring encircles 
the former, lam will follow. If the 
nun’s rays appear like Moles’ horns—if 
White at setting, or shorn of his rays, or 
goes down into a bank of olouds in the 
horizon, bad weather is to be expected. 
If the moon looks pale and dun, we ex¬ 
pert ran; if red, wind; and if of her 


natural colour, with a dear sky, fur 
weather. If the moon is rainy through* 
out, it will clear at the change, and, 
perhaps, the rain return a few days 
after. If ftfr throughout, and rain at 
the change, the frir weather will pro¬ 
bably return on the fourth or fifth day. 

2078. ASTHMA.—The following is 
recommended as a relief.—Two ounces 
of tiie best honey, and one ounce of 
castor oil mixed. A tea-spoonful to be 
taken night and morning. 

2074. MILDEW OUT OF LINEN.— 
Take soap, and rub it well; then 
scrape some fine chalk, and rub it also 
on the linen. Lay it on the grass. As 
it dries, wet it a little, and it will come 
out in twioe doing. 

2075. EXCELLENT REMEDY FOR 
SPRAINS.—Put the white of an egg 
into a saucer, keep stirring it with a 
piece of alum about the size of a walnut 
until it beoomes a thick jelly; apply a 
portion of it on a piece of lint or tow 
large enough to cover the Bptain, 
changing it for a flush one as often as 
it feds warm or dry; the limb is to be 
kept* in an horizontal position by 
placing it on a chair. 

2076. REMEDY FOR RHEUMA¬ 
TISM, LUMBAGO, SPRAINS, BliUI- 
SES, CHILBLAINS, (BEFORE THEY 
ARE BROKEN) AND BITES OF 
INSECTS.—One raw egg wdl beaten, 
half a pmt of vinegar, one ounce of 
spirits of turpentine, a quarter of an 
ounce of spuite of Vine, a quarter of 
an ounce of camphor. Those ingredi¬ 
ents to be beaten wdl togethei, then 
put in a bottle and shaken for ten 
minutes, after which, to he corked 
down tightly to exclude the ail. In 
half an hour it is fit for use. Direc¬ 
tions:—To be well lubbed in, two, 
three, or four times a day. For rheu¬ 
matism in the head, to be nibbed .it 
tbe back of the neck and behind the 
ears. 

2077 UNFERMENTED BREAD.— 
Three pounds whoat meal; half an 
ounoe, avoirdupois, muriatic acid; half 
mi ounce, avoirdupois, carbonate soda; 
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water enough to make it of a proper 
consistence. For white flour, four 
pounds of flour; half an ounce, avoir¬ 
dupois, muriatic add; half an ounce, 
avoirdupois, carbonate coda ; water 
about a quart. The way of making is 
as follows:—First mix the soda and 
flour well together by rubbing in a pan; 
then pour the add into the water, and 
mix well by stirring. Mix altogether to 
the required oonsistenoe, and bake in a 
hot oven immediately. The gain from 
this method of baking is as follows:— 
four pounds of wheat meal made seven 
pounds mue ounces of excellent light 
bread ; and four pound# of seoonds 
flour made six pounds of excellent light 
bread. It keeps moist longer than 
bread made with yeast, and is far more 
sweet and digestible. This is especially 
recommended to persons who suffer 
from indigestion, who will find tbebrown 
bread invaluable. (See 461.) * 

2078. SCUHF IN THE HEAD.—A 
simple and effectual remedy. Into a 
pint of water drop a lump of fresh quick 
lime, the sue of a walnut; let it stand 
ill night, then pour the water off clear 
from sediment or deposit, add a quarter 
of a pint of the best vinegar, and wash 
the head with the mixture. Perfectly 
harmless; duly wet the roots of the 
]iair. (See 1276.) 

2079. JAUNDICE. — One penny¬ 
worth of allspioe, ditto of flowers of 
brimstone, ditto of turmeric; these to 


neatly replaced by new bits of fur ta 
match. Sabk, ekadiilla, squirrel, fitcHf 
&»., should be treated as follows:— 
Warn a quantity of new bran in a pan, 
taking care that it does not bum, to 
prevent which it must be actively 
starred. When well warmed, rub <it 
thorough^ into the for with 'die 
Repeat thu two or three times; than 
shake the for, and give it another sharp 
brushing until free from dust. White 
furs, ermine, &c., may be cleaned sw 
follows:—Lay the fist on a table, and 
rub'it well with bran made moist with 
warm water; mb until quite dry, and 
afterwards with dry bran. The wet bran 
should be put on with flannel, and the 
dry with a pieoe of book-muslin. The 
light furs, in addition to the above, 
should be well rubbed with magnesia, 
or a piece of book-muslin, after the bean 
process. Furs are usually much im¬ 
proved by stretching; which may be 
managed as follows: to a pint of soft 
water add three ounces of salt, dissolve; 
with this solution sponge the inside of 
the skin (taking care not to wet the 
fur), until it becomes thoroughly satu¬ 
rated ; then lay it carefully on a hoard 
with the fur siue downwards, in its 
natural disposition; then stretch as 
much as it will bear, and to the required 
shape, and fasten with Small tacks. The 
drying may be quickened by placing the 
skm a little distance from the fire or 
stove. - 


new bits of fur 


be well pounded together, and after¬ 
wards to bo mixed with half-a-pound of 
treacle. Two table-spoonfuls to be 
taken eveiy day. (See 1247.) 

2080. CRAMP IN THE LEGS. 
—Stretch out the heel of the leg as far 
as possible, at the same time drawing 
up the toes as far as possible. This 
trill often stop n fit of the cramp after it 
bos commenced. 

2081. CLEAN FURS.—Strip the for 
articles of their stuffing and binding, 
and lay them as much as possible in a 
flat position. They must then be sub¬ 
jected to a very brisk brushing, with a 
stiff clothes brush; after this, any moth* 
eaten parts must be cut out, and be 


2082. WHIST.—(Upon the principles 
of Hoyle’s games). — Great silence 
and attention must be observed by the 
players. Four persons cut for partners; 
the two highest are against the two 
lowest. The partners sit opposite to 
each other, and the person who cuts 
the lowest card is entitled to the 
deal. The ace is the lowest in cutting 

Each person has a right to shuffle 
the cards before the deal; but it is 
usual for the elder hand only, and the 
dealer after. 

The pack is then cut by the right 
hand adversary; and the dealer dis¬ 
tributes the cards, one by one, tc each 
of the players; beginning with the 
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person who site on liis left band until 
be comes to the last card, which he 
turns up, being the trump, and leaves 
on the table till the first trick is played. 

The person on the left hand Bide of 
the dealer is called the elder, end plays 
first; whoever wins the trick becomes 
elder hand, and plays again; and so on, 
till all the cards are played out. 

No intubations or signs of any kind, 
during the play of the cards, are per* 
mitted between the partners. The 
mistake of one party iB the game of the 
adversary, except in a revoke, when the 
partners may inquire if he has any of 
the suit in his hand. 

The tricks belonging to each party 
should be turned and collected by the 
respective partners of whoever wins 
the first trick in every hand. 

All above six tricks reckon towards 
the game. 

The ace, king, queen, and knave of 
trumps aro called honours; and when 
either uf the partners ha\e three 
separately, or between them, they count 
two points towards the game; and in 
case they have four honours, they count 
four points. 

The game consists of ten points. 

2083. Terms used in Whist. — 
Finessing, is the attempt to gain an 
'advantage; thus:—If you have the 
best, and third best card of the 
suit led, you put on the third best; and 
run the risk of your advert ly having 
the second beBt; if he has it not, which 
is two to one against him, you are then 
oertain of gaining a trick. 

Forcing, is playing the suit of which 
your partner or adversary has not day, 
and which he must trump, in order to 
win. 

Zong frump, means the having one or 
more trumps ip your hand when all 
the restore out 

. Loose card, means a card in hand of 
* no valu% and the most proper to throw 
away. 

Points. Ten make the game; as 
many as are gained by tricks or 
honours, so many points are set up 
to the score of the gams. j 


Quart, is four successive cards in any 
suit 

Quart Major, is a sequence of ace, 
king, queen, and knave. 

Quint, is five successive cards in any 
suit 

Quint Major t is a sequence of ace, 
king, queen, and ten. 

Seesaw, is when each partner turns 
a suit, and when they play those suits 
to each other for that purpose. 

Score, is the number of points set up. 
The following is the most approved 
method of scoring:— 
123456739 
0 0 00 000 0 
0 00 000 0000 00 000 0 0 0 

0 

Slam, is when either party win every 
tiick. 

Tcnacc, is possessing the first and 
third best cards, and being the la»t 
player, you consequently catch the 
adversary when that suit is played; as, 
for instance, in case you have ace and 
queen of any suit, and your adversary 
loads that suit, you must wiu two 
tricks, by having the best and third 
best of the suit played, and being the 
last player. 

Tcrce, is three successive cards in 
any suit. * 

Terce Major, is a sequence of ace^ 
king, and queen. 

2084. Bulls. —1, Lead from your 
strong suit, and be cautious how you 
change suits; and keep a commanding 
card to bring it in again. 

2. Lead through the strong suit and 
up to the weak, but not in trumps, 
unless very strong in them. 

3. Lead the highost of a sequence; 
but if you have a quart or cinque to a 
king, lead the lowest. 

4. Lead through an honour, parti¬ 
cularly if the game is much against 

y ou * , 

5 . Lead your best trump, if the ad¬ 
versaries be right, apd you have no 
honour; but not if you have four 
trumps, unless yo“u have a sequence. 

6. Le&4 a trump if you hate four or 
fiv^ or a strong hand; but not if weak. 
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7. Hating ace, king, and two or 
three small cards, lead ace and king, 
if weak in trumps, but a small one if 
strong in them. 

8. If yon have the last trump, with 
some winning cords, and one losing 
card only, lead the losing CArd. 

9. Return your partner’s lead, not 
the adversaries ,* and if you have only 
three originally, play the best; hut 
you need not return it immediately, 
when you win with a king, queen, or 
knave, and have only small ones, or 
when you hold a good sequence, have a 
strong suit, or have five trumps. 

10. Do not lead from ace queen, or 
ace knave. 

11. Do not lead an ace, unless you 
have a king. • 

12. Do not lead a thirteenth card, 
unless trumps be out. 

13. Do not trump a thirteenth card, 
unless you be last player or want the 
lead. 

14. Keep a small card to return your 
partner’s lead. 

15. Be cautious in trumping a card 
when strong in tramps, particularly if 
you have a strong suit. 

16. Having only a few small trumps, 
make them when you can. 

17. If your partner refuses to trump 
a suit, of which he knows you have not 
the best, lead your best trump, 

18. When you hold all the remaining 
tramps play one, and then try to put 
the lead in your partner’s hand. 

19. Remember how many of each 
Biiit are out, and what is the best card 
left m each hand. 

20. Never force your partner if you 
are weak in trumps, unless you hav^e a 
renounce, or want the odd trick. 

21. When playing for the odd trick, he 
cautious of tramping out, especially if 
your partner be likely to tramp a suit; 
and make all the tricks you can early, 
and avoid finessing. 

22. If you take a trick, and have a 
sequence, win it with the lowest 

2085. Laws of Whist. 

2086. Dealing. —1. If a card be turned 
up iu dealing, the adverse party may 


call a new deal, unless fNy have been 
the cause; then the dealer hat the 
option. 

2. If a card be faced in the deal, tho 
dealer must deal again, unless it be the 
last deal- 

8. If any one play with twelve cards, 
and the rest have thirties, the deal to 
stand good, and the player to bp 
punished for eocn revoke;but, if any 
have fourteen cards, the deal h losi 

4. The dealer to leave the trump 
card on tho table till his turn to play; 
after which none may ask what card 
was turned up, only what is tramps. 

5. No person may take up the cards 
while dealing; if the dealer in that case 
should miss the deal, todeal again, males# 
his partner’s fault; and if a card be 
turned up in dealing, no new deal, 
unless the partner's fault. 

6. If the dealer put the tramp card 
on the rest, with face downwards, 
he is to lose the deal. 

2087. Play mg out of turn. —7. If any 
person play out of his turn, the adver¬ 
sary may call the card played at any 
time, if he do not make him revoke; or 
if either of the adverse party be to lead, 
may desire his partner to name the suit, 
which must be played. 

8. If a person supposes he has won 
the trick, and leads again before his 
partner has played, the adversary may 
oblige his partner to win it, if he can. 

9. If a person lead, and his partner 
play before his turn, the adversary’s 
partner may do the same. 

10. If the aoo, or any other card of a 

suit, be led, and any person play out of 
turn, whether his partner have any of 
the Aiut led or not, he is neither to 
trump it nor win it, provided he do not 
revoke. * 

2088. Revoking. —11. If a revoke hap¬ 
pen to be made, the adversary may add 
three to their score, or take three tricks 
from them, or take down three from 
their score; and, if up, must remain at 
nine. 

12. If any person revoke, and, before 
the cards btf turned, discover it, the 
adversary may cause the highest or 
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lowest of the, suit led, or cell the card 
then played at any time, if it do not 
cause a revoke. 

13. No revoke to be dimmed till the 
trick be turned and quitted, or the 
party who revoked, or his partner, have 
played again. 

14. If any person claim a revoke, the 
adverse party are not to mix their 
oards, upon forfeiting tho revoke. 

15. No revoke can be okimed after 
the oards are out fora new deal. 

2089. Catting honours. —16. If any 
person oall, except at the point of eight, 
the adverse party may consult, and have 
a new deal. 

17. After the trump cord is turned 
• up, no person may remind his partner 

to oall, on penalty of losing one point. 

18. If the trump card he turned up, 
no honours can he set up, unless before 
claimed; and scoring honours, not hav¬ 
ing them, to be scored agai nst them. 

19. If any person call at eight, and be 
answered, and the opposite parties have 
thrown down their cords, and it appear 
they have not their honours, they may 
consult; and have a new deal or not. 

20. If any person answer without an 
honour, the adversaries may consult and 
stand the deal or not. 

21. If any person call at eight, after 
he has played, the adversaries may call n 
new deal. 

2090. Separating and Showing the 
Cards. —22. If any person separate a 
card from the rest, the adverse party may 
call it if he name it; but, if he oall a 
wrong card, he or his partner are liable 
for once, to have the highest or lowest 
card called in any suit led during that 
deal. 

* 2& If any person throw his cards on 
the table, supposing the game lost, he 
may not take‘them np, and the adver¬ 
saries may call them, provided he do 
not revoke. 

24. If any person he sure of winning 
every trick in his hand, he may show 
his cards, but is liable to have them 
colled. 

2091. Omitting to fday to a Trich-—25. 
If any person omit to play to a trick, 


and it appear he has one card more than 
the rest, it shall be at the option of the 
adversary to have a new deal 

2092. Respecting who played a Par 
tieular Card. —26. Each person ought 
to lay his card before him; and if either 
of the adversaries mix their cards with 
hiB, his partner may demand each per* 
son to lay his cud before him, but not 
to inquire who played any particular 
card. 

These laws are agreed to by the best 
judges. 

2093. MAXIMS FOB WHIST. 

2094. Leader. —1. Begin with the 
suit of which you have most in number; 
for, when the tnimps^re out, you will, 
probably, make several tricks by it. 

2. If you hold equal numbera iu dif¬ 
ferent suits, begin with the strongest, 
because it ib the least liable to injure 
your partner. 

3. Sequences are always eligible leads, 
As supporting your partner without in¬ 
juring your own hand. 

4. Lead from a king or quoen, rather 
than from an ace; for, since the adver¬ 
saries will lead from those suits which 
you do not, your aco will do them mobl 
harm. 

5. Lead from a king rather than a 
queen, and from a queen rather than from 
a knave; for the stronger the suit, the 
less is your partner endangered. 

6. Lead not from ace queen, or ace 
knave, till necessary; for, if that suit be 
led by the adversaries, you have a good 
chanoe of making two tricks in it. 

7. In all sequences to a queen, knave, 
or ten, begin with the highest, because 
it will frequently distress your left-hand 
adversary. 

8. Having ace, king, and knave, lead 
the king; for, if strong in trumps, you 
may wait the return of this suit, and 
finesse the knave. 

9. Having aoe, queen, and one small 
card, lead the small one; for, by this 
lead, your partner has a chance to make 
the knave. 

10. Having ace, king, and two or 
three small cards, play ace and king, if 
weak, but a small card, if strong in 
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trumps, you may giro your partner tbs 
chance of making the first trick. 

11. Haying king, queen, and one 
small card, play the small one ; for 
your partner has an equal chance to 
win, and you need not fear to make 
king or queen. 

12. Having king, queen, and two or 
three small cards, lead a small card, if 
strong, and thekingif weak in trumps; 
for strength in trumps entitles you to 
play a backward game, and give your 
partner a chanco of winning the first 
trick ; but, if weak in trumps, lead the 
king or queen, to secure a triok in that 
suit. 

13. Having an ace, with four small 
cards and no other good suit, play a 
small card, if strong in trumps, and the 
ace if weak; for strength in trumps 
may enable yon to make one or two 
of the small cards, although your part¬ 
ner cannot support the lend. 

14. Having king, knave, and ten, 
lead the ten • for, u your partner hold 
the ace, you have a good chance to 
make three trickB, whether he pass the 
ten or not. 

15. Having king, queen, and ten, 
lead the king; for, if it fail, by putting 
on the ten, upon the return of that 
suit from your partner, you huve a 
chance ol making two tricks. 

16. Having queen, knave, and nine, 
lead the queen; for, upon the return 
of that suit fvom your partner, by 
putting on the nine, you will, probably, 
make the knave. 

2095. Second Hand, —1. Having 
ace, king, and small ones, play a small 
card, if strong in trumps, but the king 
if weak in them; for, otherwise, your 
'ace or king might be trumped, m the 
latter case, and no hazards should be 
run with few trumps but in critioal oases. 

2. Having ace, queen, and small cards, 

play a small one, for, upon the return 
of that suit, you will, probably, make 
two tricks. w 

3. Having ace, knave, and small 
cards, play a small one, for, upon the 
return of that suit, you will, perhaps, 
make two tricks. 


4 Having see, ten, err mine, with 
email cards, play a small one, for, by 
this method, you have * chance of 
making two tricks in the suit 

& Having king, queen, ten, and 
small cords, play the queen; for, by 
playing the ten upon the return of the 
suit, you will, probably, make two 
tricks in it. 

6* Having king, queen, and small 
cards, play a smaty card if strong in 
trumps, but the queen if weak in them; 
for strength in trumps warrants play¬ 
ing a backward gome, and it. is always 
advantageous to keep back your adver¬ 
saries’ suit. 

7. If you hold a sequence to your 
highest card in the suit, play the 
lowest of it, for, by this means, your 
partner will be informed of y^ur 
strength. 

8. Having queen, knave, and small 
ones, play the knave, because you will, 
probably, secure a trick. 

9. Having queen, ten, and small ones, 
play a small one, for your partner has 
on equal chance to win. 

10. Having either ace, king, queen, 
or knave, with small cards, play a 
small one, fair your partner has an equal 
chance to win the trick. 

11. Having dither ace, king, queen 
or knave, with one small cord only,' 
play the small one, for, otherwise, your 
adversary will finesse upon yon. 

12. If a queen be led, and you hold 
the king, put that on, for if your part¬ 
ner hold the ace, you do no harm; and, 
if the king be taken, the adversaries 
have played two honours to one. 

14. If a king be led, and you hold 
ace, knave, and small ones, play the 
ace, for it eanaot do the adversary a 
greater injury. 

2J96. Third Hand. —1. Having ace 
and king, play the .ace and return the 
king, because you should not keep the 
command of your partner’s strong 
suit. 

2. Having aoe and queen, play the 
ace, and return the queen; for, 
although it may prove better in some 
coses to put on the queen, yet, in gene- 
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ral, your partner is best supported by 
this method. 

3. Having ace and knave, play the 
see and return the knave, in order to 
strengthen your partner's hand. 

4. Having king and knave/play the 
king; and, u it win, return the knave, 
for the reason in Ho. 3. 

5. Always play the hest when your 
partner plays a small card, as it hest 
supports your partner. 

6. If you hold the ace and one small 
card only, and your partner lead the 
king, put on the ace, and return the 
small one; for, otherwise, your ace 
will be an obstruction to his suit. 

7. If you hold the king and one 
small card only, and your partner lead 
the aee, if the trumps be out, play the 
king; for, by putting on the king, 
there will be no obstruction to the 
amt. 

2097. Fourth Hand. —1. If a king 
be led, and you hold ace, knhve, and a 
small card, play the small one; for, 
supposing the queen to follow, you 
probably moke both ace and knave. 

2. When the third hand is weak in 
his partner’s lead, you may often 
return that suit to great advantage; 
but this rule must not be applied to 
trumps, unless you are very strong 
indeed. 

2098. Cases in which you should 
return your partings lead i mmediately. 
—1. When you win with the ace and 
can return an honour, for that will 

strengthen his hand. 

2, When he leads a trump, in which 
case, return the best remaining an your 
hand (unless you held four originally), 
except the lean be through an honour. 

8. When your partner has trumped 
out; for then it is evident he wants to 
make his groat suit. 

4. When you have no good card in 
any other suit; for then you entirely 
depend on your partner; 

2099. Cases to which you should not 
return your partner’s lead immediately. 
—X. If you win with the king, queen, 
or knave, and have only small cards 
left; for the return of a small card will 


more distress than strengthen your 
partner. 

2. If you hold a good sequence; for 

then you may show a strong suit, and 
not injure his hand. 1 

3. If you have a strong suit; beo&ufo 
leading from a strong suit directs your 
partner, and cafinot injure him. 

4. If you have a good hand; for, in 
this case, you ought to consult your 
own band. 

5. If you hold five trumps; for then 
you are warranted to play trumps, if 
you think it right 

2100. Leading Trumps. — 1. Lead 
trumps from a strong hand, but never 
from a weak one, by which means you 
will secure your good cards fropi being 
trumped. 

2. Trump not out with a bad hand, 
although you hold five- small trumps; 
for, since your cards are bad, it is only 
trumping for the adversaries’ good ones. 

3. Having aee, king, knave, and 
three small trumps, play ace mid king; 
for the probability of the queeu’s 
falling is in your favour. 

4. Having ace, king, knave, and one 
or two small trumps, play the king, 
and wait the return from your partno* 
to put on the knave, in order to win 
the quoen; but, if you particularly 
wish the trumps out, play two rounds, 
and then your strong Buit. 

5. Having aoe, king, and two or three 
small trumps, lead a small one; thib is 
to let your partner -win the first trick ; 
but, if you havegood reason for getting 
out the trumps, play three rounds, or 
play aoe and king, and then proceed 
with your strong suit 

6. If your adversaries be eight, and 
you do not hold an honour, throw off 

S our best trump, for, if your partner 
as not two honours, you have loBt the 
game: and, if be holds two honours, it 
is most advantageous to lead a trump. 

7. Having aoe, queen, knave, and 
small trumps, play the knave; for, by 
this means, the king only can make 
against you. * 

8. Having aee, queen, ten, and one 
or two small trumps, lead a small one. 
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foe it will give your partner a chance 
to win the trick, and keep the command 
in your own hand. 

9. Having king, queen, ten, and 
amain trumps, lead the king; for, if the 
icing be lost, upon the return of trumps, 
you may finesse the ten. 

. 10. Having king, knave, ten, and 
small ones, lead the knave, because it 
will prevent the adversaries from 
making a small trump. 

11. Having queen, knave, nine, and 
small trumps, lead the queen; for, if 
your partner hold the ace, you have a 
good chance of making the whole suit. 

12. Having queen, knave, and two or 
three small trumps, lead the queen, for 
the reason in Ho. 11. 

13. Having knave, ten, eight, and 
small trumps, lead the knave ; for, on 
the return of trumps, you, probably, 
may finesse the eight to advantage. 

14. Having knave, ten, and three 
small trumps, lead the knave, because 
it will most distress your adversaries, 
unless two honours are held on your 
right hand; the odds against which are 
about three to one. 

15. Having only small trumps, play 
the highest; by which you will support 
your partner all you can. 

16. Having a sequence, begin with 
the highest; by this means, your 
partner is best instructed how to play 
his hand, and cannot possibly be 
injured. 

17. If any honour be turned up on 
your left, and the game much against 
you, lead a trump the first opportunity; 
for, your game being desperately had, 
this method is the most likely to 
retrieve it. 

18. In all other cases it is dangerous 
leading through an honour, unless you 
be strong io trumps, or have a good 
handbecause all the advantage of 
trumping through an honour lies in 
your partner's flnwaning 

19. Supposing it hereafter proper to 
lead trumps, when an honour is turned 
up on your left, you, holding only one 
honour, with a small tnunj^ play tho 
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honour, and next tbs small one; 
because it will greatly strengthen your 
partner's hand, and cannot hurt your 
own. 

20. If an honour he turned up , on 
tire left qnd you hold a sequence, lead 
the highest oz it, because it will prevent 
the last hand from injuring your 
partner. 

21. If a queen be turned up on the 
left, and you hold aoe, king, and a 
small one, lead the small trump, 
because you will have a chance of 
getting the queen. 

22. If a queen be turned up on the 
reft, and you hold a knave, with small 
'ones, lead the knave; for the knave 
cannot be of service, as the queen is 
on your left 

23. Iian honour be turned up by 
your partner, and you strong in trumps, 
lead a small one; but, if weak in them, 
lead the best you have; by this play 
the weakest hand will support the 
strongest. 

24. If on ace bo turned up on the 
right, you holding king, queen, and 
knave, lead the knave: a secure lead. 

25. If an ace be turned up on the 
right, and you hold king, queen, and 
ten, lead the king, and upon the return 
of trumps play the ten; for, by this 
means, you show a great strength, 
to your partner, and will, probably 
make two tricks in them. 

26. If a king be turned up on the 
right, and you hold queen, knave, and 
nine, lead knave, and, upon the return 
of trumps, play the nine, because it 
may prevent the ten from making , 

27. If a king be turned up on your 
right, and you hold knave, ten, and 
nine, lead the nine, and, upon the 
return of trumps, play the ten; because 
this method will best dianlnwa your 
strength in trumps. 

28. If a queen be turned up on the 
right, and you hold, ace, king, and 
knave, lead the king, and, upon the 
return of tramps, play the knave, 
because you are then certain to make 
the knave. 
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29. Ifiqtfeto buffenrit up Ott the 
right, *nd jroti bold tia% |gte 
mg, lead th» kifif j «&C upott da 
return of trumps, you may finesse, 
Unless the queen fans, for otherwise, 
the qtMttt *81 make a trick. 

19.• If skua Ye be turned titp on the 
right, Md Vou held krug, quean, and 
ten, lead the queen, and, upon the 
return of trump* play the ten; for, by 
tide metes, yen will make the ten. 

91. If a knave be tttfbed up on the 
right, and you bold king, queen, and 
small ones, lead the king; and, if that 
Some home, play a small one, for it is 
probable your partner bolds the ace. 

tl If a knave be turned up on the 
right) and you hold king and ten or 
queen and ten, with two small cards, 
lead a Sftnall one; and, upon the 
fettito of trumps play the ten, for it is 
five to four that your partner holds one 
honour. 


9. If yon moderately strong jjn 
trumps, forte your partner, for by 0^ 
you probably make a trick. 

4. Stake vour trioks early, and be 
Cautious of finessing. 

6,' If you bold a single card of shy 
suit, and only two or three email 
tramps, lead the single card. 

2103. Calculations. 

1. It is about five to four that your 
partner holds one card out of any two. 

2. It is about five to two that he 
holds one card out of three. 

3. It is about four to One thnt he 
holds one card out of any four. 

4. It is two to one that he does 
not hold a Certain card. 

5. It is about three to one that he 
does not hold two cards out of any 
three. 

C. It fe about three to two that he 
does not hold two cards out of any 
four. ■ ■ 


\tfh en you tum up an Honour. \ 
—1, If you turn up on ace, and hold 
only one small trump with it, if either 
ttdversary lead the king, put on the 
ace. 

% But, if you turn up an ace, and 
hdd two or three small trumps with it, 
and either adversary lead the king,* put 
on a small one; for, if you play the aoe, 
you give up the command in trumps. 

8. If you turn up the king, and hold 
qnly one small trump with it, and your 
right hand Adversary lead a trump, 
pUral the king. 

4. If you turn up a king, and hold 
two or three small trumps with it, if 
your right, hand adversary lead a trump, 
play * pmall one. 

6. If you turn up a queen or knave, 
and hold, besides, only small trumps, 
if your right hand adversary lead a 
trump, pur on a small one, 

6. If you hold a sequence to the 
honour turned up, play it last. 

SlfiS. Pitying for the Odd Tricks 1. 
Be cautious of trumping out, notwith¬ 
standing you have a good hand. 

2. Kever trump out, if your partner 
appears likely to trump a suit. 


2104. CRTBBAGE.— The game of 
Ciibbage differs from all other games 
by its immense variety of chances. It 
is reckoned useful to young people in 
the science of calculation. It is played 
with the whole pack of cards, generally 
by two persons, and sometimes by 
four. There are also five different 
modes of playing—that is, with five, 
six, or eight cards; but the games are 
principally those with five and six cards. 
The rules vary a little in different com¬ 
panies, but the following are those 
most generally observed 

2105. Tunis used in CniBLAac.— 
Orib. The cards thrown away by each 
party, and the dealer is entitled to 
score whatever points are made by 
them. 

Pain are two similar cards, ns two 
aces or two kings. Whether in hand 
or playing they reckon for two points. 

Fairs Royal are three similar cards, 
and reckon for six points, whether in 
hand or ploying. 

Double Pain Royal are four similar 
cards, and reckon’ for twelve points, 
whether in hand or playing. The 
points gained by pairs, pairs royal, and 
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double pairs royal, in playing, are thus 
effected: — Your adversary haying 
played a raven and you another, ton* 
atitutea a pair, and entitles you to 
■core two points; your antagonist than 
playing a third seven, makes a pair 
royal, and he marks six; and your 
paying a fourth is a double pair royal, 
and entitles you to twelve points. 

Fifteen*. Every fifteen reckons for 
two points, whether in hand or playing. 
In hand they are formed either by two 
cards, such as a five and any tenth 
card, a six and a nine, a seven and an 
eight, or by three cards, as a two, a five, 
and an eight, &c. And in playing thus, 
if such cards ore played as make to* 
gather fifteen, the two points are to be 
Bcored towards the game. 

Sequence* are three or four more suc¬ 
cessive cards, and reckon for an equal 
number of points, either in hand or 
play. In playing a sequence, it is of 
no consequence which card is thrown 
down first; as thus: vour adversary 
playing an ace, you a five, he a three, 
you a two, then he a four, he counts 
five for the sequence. 

Flush. When the cards are all of one 
suit, they reckon for as many points as 
there are cards. For a flush in the 
crib, the card turned up must be of the 
same suit as those put out in the crib. 

Noddy. The knave of the suit turned 
up reckons for one point; if a knave 
he turned up, the dealer is to mark 
two; but it cannot be reckoned again; 
aud when played it does not score any¬ 
thing. 

End Hole. The point scored bv the 
last player, if he makes under tmrty- 
one; if he mokes thirty-one exactly, 
he is to mark two. To obtain either of 
these is considered a great advantage. 

Last. Three points taken at the com¬ 
mencement of the game of five-card 
cribbage by tbe non-dealer. 

2106. Rules or Cribbage. — 1 . The 
adverse parties cut the cards to deter¬ 
mine who shall be dealer; the lowest 
cord has it. The ace is the lowest 

2. In dealing, the dealer may die* 


cover his own cards but Xjffc those of 
his adversary—who may, mark two, 
and call a fresh deal, > 

3. Should too many cards be dealt 
to either, the nonrdealer may score twq, 
and demand another deal, if the error, 
be detected previous to taking up 
the cards; if he do not wish a new 
deal, the extra cards must be drawn 
away; when any player has more than 
the proper number of car# in hand, 
the opponent may score four, aud call 
a new deaL 

4. If any player meddle with the 
pack after dealing, till the period of 
cutting it for the tum-up card, then 
his opponent may score two points. 

5. If any player take more than ho 
is entitled to, the other party should 
not only, put him back as many points 
as are overscored 1 , but likewise take the 
same extra number for his own game, 

6. Should either party evon meddle, 
with his own pegs unnecessarily, the 
opponent may score two points; and if 
any one take out bis front pug, he must 
place the same hack behind the other. 
If any be misplaced by accident, a by¬ 
stander may replace the same, accord¬ 
ing to the best of his judgment; but 
he should never otherwise interfere. 

7. If any player neglect to set up 
what he is entitled to, the adversary 
is allowed to take the points so omitted. 

8. Each player may place his own 
cards, when done with, upon the pack. 

9. In five-card cribbage, the cards 
are to be dealt one by one; but when 
played with sis cards, then it is cus¬ 
tomary to give three, and if with eight 
cards, four at a time. 

10. The non-dealer, at the com¬ 
mencement of the game, in five- 
card cribbage, scores three points, 
called three for last / hut in six and 
eight-card cribbage this is not to be 
done. 

11. In wbat is called the Bath game, 
they reckon flushes upon the board; 
that isi, when three cards of the same 
Buit are played successively, the party 
playing the third scores throe points $ 
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If the adversary play a fourth of the, 
same suit, then he is to floors four, and 
so on for four, five, six, or as long as 
tho same suit continues to he played in 
uninterrupted succession, and that the 
■whole number of pips do not rechon 
thirty-one. 

2107. Fivikiabd Cribbage. —It is 
unnecessary to describe cribbageboards; 
the sixty-one points or holes marked 
thereon make the game. We have 
before said, that the party cutting 
the lowest card deals ; after which, 
each player is first to lay out two of 
the five cards for the crib, which 
always belongs to the dealer ; next, 
the adversary is to cut the remainder 
of the pack, and the dealer to turn 
up and lay upon the crib the uppermost 
card, for which, if a knave, be is to 
mark two points. The card turned up 
is to be reckoned by both parties, 
'whether in showing their handB or crib. 
After laying-out and cutting as above- 
mentioned, the eldest hand is to pl£y a 
card, which the other should endeavour 
to pair, or find one, the pips of which, 
reckoned with the first, will make fif¬ 
teen ; then the non-dealer must play 
another card, and try to make a pair, 
pain-royal, sequence, flush (where 
allowed of) or fifteen, provided the cards 
already played have not exceeded that 
number; and so on alternately, until 
the pips on the cards played make 
thirty-one, or the nearest possible num¬ 
ber under that. 

When the party, whose turn it may 
be to play, cannot produce a card that 
will make thirty-one, or come under 
that number he is then to say Go to his 
antagonist, who, thereupon, will be en¬ 
titled to score one, or must play any 
card or cards he may have that win 
make thirty-one, or under; and if he 
can make exactly thirty-one, be is to 
tflke two pointB; if not, one; the last 
player has often opportunity this way 
to make pairs or sequences. Such 
cards at pinahi after this are not to be 
played; but each party having, during 
the play, scored his points gained, in the 


manner before directed, must proceed 1 ; 
the nofi-dealer first to couiit and take 
for his hand, then the dealer for bis 
hand, and also for his crib, reckoning 
the cards every way they can possibly 
be varied, and always including the 
tumed-up-card. ' Points 

For every fifteen.2 

Pair, or two of a sort .... 2 
Pair-royal, or three ofe sort . . 8 
Double pur-royal, or four ditto 12 
Knave of the tumed-up suit. . 1 
Sequences and flushes whatever num¬ 
ber. 

2108. Majiims tor latino out thb 
Crib Carrs. —It is always requisite in 
laying out cards for the crib, that every 
player should consider not only his own 
hand, but also to whom the crib be¬ 
longs, as well as the state of the game; 
for what might be proper in'oils #fpi- 
tion would be highly impru^efi^in 
another. When any player possesses a 
pair-royal, it is generally advisable to 
lay out the other cards, for crib, unless 
it belongs to the adversary, and they 
consist of two fives, a deuce and a 
trois, five and six, Seven and eight, five 
and any other tenth card, or that the 
game be almost finished. A player, 
when he does not thereby materially 
ipjure his hand, should for his own 
crib, lay out close cards, in hope of 
making a sequence, or two of a suit, in 
expectation of a flush; or any that of 
themselves amount to fifteen, or such 
as reckoned with others will make that 
number, except when the antagonist be 
nearly up, and it may be expedient to 
keep such cards that probably may pre¬ 
vent him from gaming at play. The 
direct contrary method should be pur¬ 
sued in respect to the adversary’s crib, 
which each person Bhould endeavour 
to baulk,'by laying out those cards that 
are not likely to prove to advantage, 
unless at such a stage of the game, 
when it may be of consequence to keep 
in hand cards likely to tell injplav, or 
when the non-dealer would be either 
but by bis hand, or has reason for 
judging the crib of little moment A 
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king is the best card tobaulk a crib, 
as none can form a sequence beyond it, 
except in some companies, where king, 
queen, ace, are allowed as a sequence; 
and either a king or queen, with an ace, 
,aix, seven, eight, or nine, are good ones 
tp put out. Low cards are generally 
the most likely to gain at play ; the 
flushes and sequences, particularly if 
t|ie latter be also flushes, are, the most 
part, eligible hands, as thereby the 
player will often be enabled either to 
assist his own crib, or baulk that of the 
opponent, to whom a knave should 
never be given, if with propriety it can 
be retained. 

2109. Three or Four-hand Crib- 
bage. —Differs only from the precede 
ing, as the parties put out but one card 
each to the crib, and when thirty- 
one, or near as can be, has been made, 
then the next eldest hand leads, and 
the players go on again in rotation, 
with any remaining cards, till all are 
played out before they proceed to show. 
For three-hand cribbage triangular 
Jboards are used. 

* A Bort of three-hand cribbage is some¬ 
times played, wherein one person sits 
out, not each game, but eaoh deal in 
rotation. In this the first dealer gene¬ 
rally wins. 

.The chances in this game are often so 
great that even between skilful game¬ 
sters, it is possible, at five-card cribbage, 
when the adversary is fifty-six, for a 
lucky player, who had not previously 
made a single hole, to be more than up 
in two deals, his opponent getting no 
farther than sixty in that time; and in 
four-hand cribbage a case may occur, 
whereinbone of the parties hold a single 
point in hand, and yet the dealer and 
his friend, with the assistance of a knave 
turned up, may make sixty-one by play 
in one flaal, while the adversaries only 
get twenty-four j and although this may 
not happen for many years, yet similar 
games may now and then be met with. 

, Silt). Six-Card Cribraqe, varies from 
that played with five, as the players 
(always, only two) commence on an 


equality, without scoring^ny points 
for the last, retain four cams in hand 
and all the cards ore to be played out, 
as in three and four-hand cribbage, with 
five cards. At this game it is of ad¬ 
vantage to the Inst player to keep as 
dose as possible, in hopes of ooming In 
for fifteen, a sequence, or pair, besides 
the end hole, or thirty-one. The first 
dealer is reckoned to have some trifling 
advantage, and each player-may, on the 
average, expect to make twenty-five 
points in every two deals. The first 
non-dealer is considered to have the 
preference, when he gains ten or more 
the first hand, the dealer not making 
more than his average number. 

Twenty-nine is the greatest possible 
number that can be gained by the show 
of any hand or crib, either in five or 
Bix-card cribbage; it is composed of 
three fives and a knave, with a fourth 
five, of the same suit asthe knave turned 
up; this very seldom happens; but 
twenty-four is an unoommon number, 
and may be formed of four threes and a 
nine, or two fours, one five, and two 
sixes; and some other combinations 
that experience will woint out. 

2111. Eight-Card Crjbbagi, is some¬ 
times played, but very seldom. 

Some ingenious people, in London, 
invented a game of chance, they styled 
playing at cribbage by hackney-coaches; 
that is, two persona plaoed themselves 
at a window in some great thorough¬ 
fare street, one would take all the 
coaches from the right, the other from 
the left; the figures on the doors of the 
carriages were reckoned as cards in show, 
and every person that happened to sit, 
stand, or hold at the back of any of them, 
was called a noddy, and scored one. 

2112. Odds of tbs Gams. 

The average number estimated to be 
held from the cords in hand is rather 
more than four, and under five; to be 
gained in play; two for the dealer, and 
one for the adversary, making in all an 
average of six throughout the game; 
the probability of the crib is five; so 
that each player ought to make sixteen 
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in two dedl: by which it will appbafr 
the dealer has somewhat the advan¬ 
tage, supposing tile cards to run equal, 
and the players well matched. By 
attending to this calculation, any per* 
son may judge whether he be ta home. 
or not, and thereby play his game 
aooordingly: either making a grand 
push when he is behind mid holds 
good cards, or endeavouring to baulk ' 
his' adversary when his hand proves 
indifferent. 


2118. ALL-FOTJKS is usually played 
by two persons; not unfrequentiy by 
fouT. Its name is derived from the 
four Chances, called high, low, Jack, 
game , each making a point. A com¬ 
plete pack of cards must be provided, 
six of which are to be dealt to each 
party, three at a time ; and the next 
card, the thirteenth, is to be turned up 
for the trump by the dealer, who, if it 
prove a knave, is to score one point. 
The party who cuts the highest card is 
to deal first. The cards rank in the 
same manner as at whist, for whoever 
scores the first ten points wins. 

2114. Laws op Au.-poubs.--1. A 
new deal can be demanded, if in deal¬ 
ing the dealer discovers any of th$ 
adversary's cards; if, to cither party, 
too many cards havsheen dealt; in the 
latter ease, it is optional with the 
parties, provided it be done before a 
card has been played, but not after, 
to draw from the opposing hand the 
extra card. 

2. If the dealer, expose any of his 
own cards, the deal is to et&nd good. 

3. No person can beg more than 
once in each hand, except by mutual 
agreement. 

.4. Koch party must trump or fol¬ 
io^ suit if they can, on penalty of 
the adversary scoring one point. 

6. If dither player score wrong, 'it 
must be taken down,-and the adversary 
shall either score Tour points or one) 
as may have previously been agreed. 

6. When a trump be played, it is 


allowable to ask th$ adversary if it be 
either high or low., 

7. One card may count all-fours; for 
example, the eldest hand holds the 
knave end stands his game, the dealer 
has neither trump, ten, aoe, nor court- 
card, it will follow that the knave will 
be both high, low, Jack, and game, as 
explained by • 

2116. Terms Used in ALt-rotma.— 
Sigh, The highest trump out, the 
holder to score one point. 

Low, The lowest trump out, the 
original < holder to score one point, 
even if it be taken by the adversary. 

Jack, The knave of trumps, the 
holder to score one, unless it be won 
by the adversary, in that case the 
winner is to score the point. 

Game, The greatest number that, in 
the trick gained, can be shown by 
either partyreckoning— 

Four for an ace. One for a knave. 

Three for a king. Ten for a ten. 

Two for a queen. 

The other cards do not count, thus 
it may happen that a deal may m 
played Without having any to reckon 
for game. 

Begging is when the eldest hand, 
disliking hia cards, uses his privilege 
and says, “7 beg ; ” in which oase, the 
dealer'must either suffer his adversary 
to score one point, saying “ take one,” 
or give each three cards more from the 
pack, and then turn up the next card, 
the seventh, for trumps; if, however, 
the trump turned up be of tho same 
suit as the first, the dealer must go on, 
giving each three cards more, and 
turning up the seventh,» until a 
change of suit for trumps shall take 
place. 

2116. Maxims. —1. Always make your 
knave as soon as you nan. 

2. Strive to secure your tens: this is 
to be done by playing any small cards, 
by which you may throw the lead into 
your adversary’s hand. * 

2. Win your adversary’* best cards 
when you can, either by trumping or 
with superior cards. * 
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4. If, being ehiast band, you bold 
either age, king, or queen of trumps 
without the knave off; ten, ploy them 
immediately, as, by this means, you 
have a chance to win the knaveor t^a, 

2117. DOMIN0.-~Thia game is pitted 
by two or four persona, with twenty- 
eight pieces of oblong ivory, plain at 
the back, but on the face divided by a 
black line in the middle, and indented' 
with spots, from one to a double-si*, 
which pieces are a double-blank, ace- 
blauk, double-aoe, deuce-blank, deuce-, 
ace, double-deuce, trois-blank,, trois-ace, 
trois-deuce, double-trois, four-blank, 
four-ace, four-deuce, four-trois, double- 
four, five-blank, five-ace, five-deuce, five- 
trois, five-four, double-five, six-blank, 
six-ace, six-deuce, six-trois, six-four, six- 
five, and double-six. Sometimes* double 
set is played with, of which double- 
twelve is the highest. 

At the commencement of the game, 
the dominoes are well mixed together 
with their laces upon the table. Each 
person draws ope, and if four play, 
those who choose the two highest are 
partners, against those who take the 
two lowest; drawing the latter also 
serves to determine who is to lay down 
he first piece, which is reckoned a 
great advantage. Afterwards each 
player takes seven pieces at random* 
The eldest hand having laid down one, 
the uext must pair him at either end of 
the piece he may chpose, according to 
the uumber of pips, or the blank in the 
compartment of the piece; but when¬ 
ever any one cannot match the part, 
either of the domino last put down, or 
of that unpaired at the other end of the 
row, then he says go ; and the next is 
at liberty to play. Thus they play 
alternately, either until <ons party has 
played all his pieces, and thereby won 
the game, or till the game ha blacks] ; 
that is, when neither party nan play, by 
matching the pieces whose unpaired at 
cither and J then that party wins who 
has the smallest number of pip on the 
pieces remainin g ip their p opse t tifiv n. It 


is to the advantage of evnapkyfir to 
dispossess himself aeeorly as f «>*&&§ 
of the heavy pfcogs, suefe. ns # douhJr 
six, five, four, fie. 

Sometimes,, when two pnm>ns j$o& 
they take ea# only seven pieces, and 
agree to ploy or draw,when .ogp 
nannot come in, or pair the pieces up<m 
the board at the end unmatched, 
then is to draw from the fourteen plepek 
in stock till he find one to suit. 

This game requires strict attention,' 
and nothing but practice will make a 
skilful player. 

—Tf T 

2118. LQO.—Loo, or lue, is srihdi 
vided into limited and unlimited loo, i* 
a game, the complete knowledge of 
which con .cosily be acquired j it is 
played two ways, both with five and 
three cards, though most commonly 
with five, dealt from a whole pack, 
either first three end then two, or by 
one at a time. Several persons may 
play together, but the greatest number 
can be admitted when with three cards 
only. 

After five cards have hew* given to 
each player another is turned up for 
trump; the knave, of eiuba generally, 
or sometimes the knave of the trump 
pit, as agrebd upon, is the highest can?, 
had is styled pam; the ace of trumps 
is next in value, mud the rest in succes¬ 
sion, as at,whist. Each player has the 
liberty of changing for others, from the 
pock, all or auy of the five,cards dealt, 
or of throwing up the hand, in order to 
escape being looed. Those who play 
their cards, either with Off without 
changing, and do not gain a trick are 
looed; as is likewise the case with ell 
who have stood the game, when a flush 
or flushes occur; and each, excepting 
any player holding pam, of an Inferior 
flush, is required to deposit a stake, to 
he given to the parson who sweeps tfle 
hoard, or divided among the winners at 
the ensuing ,dwd,aooordiog to the tricks 
which may than be made- For instance, 
If ey.eiy 

the tricks am gntgfcd h> sixpence a* 
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pieoe, and* whoever is looed must put 
down half-a-crown, exclusive of the 
deal ; sometimes it is settled that each 
person looed shall pay a sum equal to 
what happens to be on the table at the 
time. Five cards of a suit, or four with 
pom, compose a flush, which sweeps the 
board, and yields only to 'a superior< 
flush, or the elder hand. When the 
ace of trumps is led, it is usual to say, 
“Pam, be civil;" the holder of which 
last-mentioned card is then expected to 
let the ace pass. 

When loo is played with three cards, 
they are dealt 'hj one at a time, pam is 
omitted, and the cards are not ex¬ 
changed, nor permitted to be thrown 
up. —-— 

2119. PUT.—The game of put is 
played with on entire pack of cards, 
generally by two, but sometimes by, 
four persons. At this game the cards 
have a different value from all others. 
The best card in the pack is a trots, or 
three ; the next a deuce, or two; then 
oome in rotation, as at other games, 
the ace, king, queen, knave, ten, &c. 
The dealer distributes three cardB to 
each player, by one at a time. whoever 
cuts the lowest card has the deal, and 
five points make the game, except when 
both parties say, “I put "—for then 
the score is at an end, and the contest 
is determined in favour of that party 
who may win two tricks ojit of three. 
When it happens that each player has 
won a trick, and the third is a tie—that 
is, covered by a card of equal value— 
tiie whole goes for nothing, and the 
game must begin anew. 

2119*. Two-haNDED Put. —The eldest 
hand Bhould play a card ; and whether 
the adversary pass it, win it, or tie it, 
you have a ngnt either to say, u I put," 
cat place your cards on the pack. If 
yen aeoept the first, and your opponent 
dentine the challenge, you score one: if 
you plater the latter, your adversary 
grins a point; but if, before he play, 
ypur opponent says, “1 put," end you 
do not moose to see him, he is entitled 
to add ode to his score. It is some* 


times good play to say, “ I putt," before 
you play a card: tills depends on the 
nature of your hand. 

2120. Four-handed Put. — Each 
party has a partner, and when three 
cards are dealt to each, one of the 
players gives his partner his best card, 
and' throws the ether two away: the 
dealer is at liberty to do the same to 
his partner, and vice versa. The two 
persons who have received their part¬ 
ners* cards play the gome, previously 
discarding their worst card for the one 
they have received from their partners. 
The game then proceeds as at two- 
handed put. 

2121. Laws op Put. —1. When the 
dealer accidentally discovers any of his 
adversary’s cards, the adversary may 
demand a new deal. 

2. When the dealer discovers any of 
his own cards in dealing, he must abide 
by the deal. 

3. When a faced card is discovered 
duiing the deal, the cards must he re¬ 
shuffled, and dealt again. 

4. If the dealer gives his adversary 
more cards than are necessary, the 
adversary may call a fresh deal, or suffer 
the dealer to draw the extra cards from 
his hand. 

6. If the dealer give himself more 
cards than are his due, the adversary 
may add a point to his game, and call a 
fresh deal if he pleases, or draw the 
extra cards from the dealer's hand. 

6. No bystander must interfere, 
under penalty of paying the stakes. 

7. Either party saying, “I put”— 

that is, I playA-cannot retract, but must 
abide the event of the game, or pay the 
b takes. — 

2122. SPECULATION is a noisy 
round game, at which several may play, 
using a complete pack of cards, bearing 
the same import m at whist, with fish 
or counters, on which such a value is 
fixed as the company may agree. The 
highest trump in each deal wins the 
pool; and whenever it happens that 
not one u dealt, then the company pool 

! again, and the event is decided by the 
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succeeding coup. After determining 
the deal, &e., ■&© dealer p'ools. flix fish, 
and every -ftner player few; then 
three cards are gfafeh to each, by gne at 
a time, and another turned up for 
trumps The card 8 are not,to be looked 
at except in this manner ; The eldest,] 
hand shows the i^pmpostn^l, wb$&, 
ffa trump, the coagloy may spea^te 
on, or bid for—-the highest bidder buy¬ 
ing and paying for it, provided the 
price offered be approved of by the seller. 
After this ia settled, if the first card 
does not prove 9 . trump, then the next 
eldest is to Bhow the uppermost card, 
and so on—the company speculating as 
they please, till ml are discovered, 
when the possessor of the highest 
trump, whether by purchase or other¬ 
wise, gains the pobl. To play at specu¬ 
lation well, a recollection only is requi¬ 
site of what superior carps of that 
particular suit have appeared in the 
preceding deals, and calculating the 
probability of the trump offered proving 
the highest in the deal then undeter¬ 
mined. 

2123. CONNEXIONS. — Three or 
four persons may play at this game. 
If the former number, ten cards each 
are to be given; but if the latter, only 
eight are dealt, and bear the same im¬ 
port as at whist, except that diamonds 
are always trumps. The connexions 
Reformed as follows: 4 

1. By the two black aces. 

2. The ace of spades and king of 
hearts. 

3. The ace of clubs and king of 
hearts. 

For the first connexion 2s. are drawn 
from the pool; for the second* la-; tor 
the third, and by the winner of tbe 
majority in tricks, fid. each is taken. 
These Sums are supposing gold staked: 
When only silver is pooled, then pence 
are drawn. A trump played hi any 
round where there is a connexion wins 
the trick, otherwise it is gained by the 
player of the first card of connexions; 
aha; after a counesdon, any following 
player may trump yifchoui incvu’ring a 


revoke; and, also* whatev*r*nift mf 
be led, the person holding a card of 
connexion is at liberty tq {day 'tike 
same; but the others mush If possibly 
follow suit; unless 01 m of*ti£em call 
answer the oosmexion, which should be 
oon§ in nrgforenog., No money can be 

t awn rill the hands are finished; then 
e possessor of .the connexions axe to 
tak? first according to precedence, and 
those having the mtyority pi tricks take 
last - — - 1 

2124. MATRIMONf.—The game of 
matrimony is played with an entire 
pack of cards, by any number oi per 
sops from "five to fourteen. It consists 
of five chances, usually marked on a 
board, or sheet of paper, as follows 5— 
» ■+ Brat. 

The ifreq^ Dtam^sds turned up. 


XBTBIGUE ; 

oh, 

QUEEN AND KNAVE. 


s 

ll 


IttgltH am 

This game is generally played with 
counters, and the dealer puts what he 
pleases on each or any chance, the other 
players depositing each the same quan¬ 
tity, except one — that is, when the 
dealer stakes twelve, the rest of the 
company lay down eleven each. After 
this, two cards ore dealt round to every 
one, beginning on the left; then to each 
person one other card, which is turned 
up, and he who so happens to get the 
ace of diamonds sweeps all. If it be not 
turned up, then each player shows his 
hand; and any of them having matri¬ 
mony, intrigue, &c,, takes the Counter* 
on that point; and when two or more 
people happen to have a similar com¬ 
bination, the eldest hand has the prefer 
ence; and, should any chance not be., 
gained, it stands oyer to the next deal 
— Observe: The ace of diamonds turned 
up takes the whole pool, but when in 
hand ranks only as any ether ace; and 
it not turned up, nor jjay ace in hand, 

1 2 
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then the king, or nest superior card, 
wins the chance styled best 

-■ ■ - it 

2125. POPE JO AN.—Pope, a game 
somewhat similar tbthat of matrimony, 
is played by a number of people Who 
generally use a board painted for this 
propose, which may be purchased at 
most turners* or toy shops. ' The eight 
of diamonds must first bs taken from 
the pock, and after set*^ng the deal, 
rimming, &c., the deader dresses the 
board, by putting fifii, centers, or 
other stakes, one er*h to ace, king, 
queen, knave, and {ame; two to ma¬ 
trimony, two to intrigue, and six to-the 
nine of diamonds, styled Pope. This 
dressing is, in som? companies, at the 
individual expense of the dealer, though, 
in others, the players contribute two 
stakes a-piece towards t|esame. The 
cards are uext to be denlt^oiind equally 
to every player, one turned up for 
tramp, and about six or eight left in 
the Stock to form stops; as, for example, 
if the ten. of spades be turned up, the 
nine consequently becomes a stop ; the 
four kings and the seven of diamonds, 
are always fixed stops, and the dealer 
is the only person permitted, in the" 
course of the.game, to refer occasionally 
to the stock for information what, other 
cards are stops in their respective deals. 
If either ace, king, queen, or knave 
happen to be the turned-up trump, the 
dealer may take whatever is deposited 
on that head; but when pope be turned 
up, the dealer is entitled noth to that 
and the game, besides a stake for every 
cord dealt to each player. Unless the 
game be determined by pope being 
turned up, the eldest hand must begin 
by playing out as many cards as pos¬ 
able ; first the stops, then pope, if be 
have it, and afterwords the lowest card 
of his longest Buit, particularly an ace, 
for that never can be led through; the 
other players are to fbllow, when they 
can, in sequence of the same suit, till a 
stop occurs, and the party having the 
stop thereby becomes eldest hand, and 
ti to lead accordingly; and so on, until 


some person part with all his cards, by 
which he wins the pool (game), .and be¬ 
comes entitled besides to* a stake for 
every card not played by the others, 
except from any one holding pope, 
which excuses him from paying; but 
if |lope has been played, then the party 
haying held it is not excused. King 
and‘queen form'What is denominated 
matrimonyqueen and knave make 
intrigue, when in the same hand; but 
neither these, nor ace, king, queen, 
knave, or pope, entitle the holder to 
tho stakes deposited thereon, unless 
played out; an;! no claim can be allowed 
after the board bo dressed for the suc¬ 
ceeding deal; but in all such coses the 
stakes are to remain for future deter¬ 
mination. This game only requires a 
■little attention to recollect what stops 
have been made in the course of the 
play; as, for instance, if a player begin 
by laying down the eight of clubs, then 
the seven in another hand forms a stop, 
whenever that suit be led from any 
lower card; or tho folder, when eldest, 
may safely lay it down, in order to clear 
his hand! 

2126. CASSINO.—The game of cas* 
sino is played with an entire pack of 
cards, generally by four persons, but 
sometimes by three, and often by two. 

2127. Teems psED in Cassino.- - 
Great Cassino, the ten of diamonds 
Which reckons for two points. 

Little. Cassino, the two of spades, 
which reckons for one point. 

The Card 8 is when you have a greater 
share than your adversary, and reckons 
for three points. 

The Spades is when you have tho 
majority of that suit, and reckons for 
one point. 

The Aces: each of which reckons for 
one point. 

Lurched is when your adversary has 
won the game before you have gained 
six points. 

In some deals at this game it may so 
happen that neither party win any¬ 
thing, as the points are’ not Bet up 
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according to the tricks, £so., obtained; 
but the smaller number is constantly 
subtracted from the- larger, both in 
cards and points; and, if they both 
prove equal, the game commences again, 
and the deal goeB on in rotation. When 
three persons play at this game, the 
two lowest add their points together, 
and subtract from the highest; but 
when their two numbers together either 
amount to or exceed the highest, then 
neither party scores. 

2128. Laws of Gassing.— 1 The deal 
and partners are determined by cut¬ 
ting, as at whist, and the dealer 
gives four cards, by one at a time^ to 
eveiy player, and either regularly, as 
•he deals, or by oue, two, three, or four 
at a time, lays four more, face upwards, 
upon the hoard, and, after the first cards 
are played, four others are to be dealt 
to each perron, until the pack be con¬ 
cluded ; but it is only in the first deal 
that any cards are to be turned up. 

The deal is not lost when a card is 
faced by the dealer, unless in the first 
round, before any of the four cards are 
turned up upon the table; but if a 
fcard happen to be faced in the pack, 
before any of the said four be turned 
up, then the deal must be begun again. 

Any person playing with loss than 
four-cards must abide by the loss; and 
should a card be foundPSinddv the table, 
the player whose number is deficient jss 
to take tlie same. f 

Each person plays one card at a time, 
with which he may not only take at 
once every card of the same denomi¬ 
nation upon the table, but likewise all 
that will combine therewith; as, for 
instance, a ten takes not only every ten, 
but also nine and ace, eight and deuce, 
seven and three, six and four, or two 
fives; and if he clear the board before 
the conclusion of the game, he is to 
soore a point, and whenever any player 
cannot pair or combine, then he is to 
put down a card. 

The number of tricks are not to be 
examined or counted before all the cards 
be played; nor may.any trick but that| 
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last won be looked at, as every; mistake 
must be challenged immediately. 

After all the pack be dealt put, the 
•player who obtains the lost trick sweeps, 
all the cards then remaining unmatched 
upon the table. 

■r _ ___ 

2129. VlKGT-UN.—The game of 
Vingtsm, or twenty-one, may be played 
by two or more people; and, as the 
deal is advantageous, and often con¬ 
tinues long with the saipe person, it is 
usual to determine it at the commence¬ 
ment by turning up the first ace, or 
any other mode that may be agteod 
upon. 

The cards must aU be dealt out in 
succession, unless a natural Vingt-un 
occurs, and^ia we meantime the j>one, 
or youngest' h^tldt ShGuld collect those 
that have beenplgyed, and shuffle them 
together, ready,'^^.the dealer, against 
the period yrhea'-Xl riiall have dis¬ 
tributed the whole? pack. The dealer 
is first to give two cards, by one at a 
time, to each player, including himself; 
theu to ask every person in 1 rotation, 
beginning with the oldest hand on the 
left, whether he stands or chooses 
another card, which, if required, must 
be given from off the top of the pack, 
and afterwards another, or more, if 
desired, till the points of the additional 
gat'd or cards, added to those dealt, 
exceed or make twenty-one exactly, or 
such a number less than twenty-one as 
may be judged proper to stand upon; 
but when the points exceed twenty- 
one, then the cards of that individual 
player are to be thrown up directly, 
and the stakes to be paid to the dealer, 
who also is, in turn, entitled to draw 
additional cards; and, on taking a 
Vingt-un, is to receive double stakes 
from all who stand the game, .exdept 
such other players likewise having 
twenty-one, between whom it is thereby 
a drawn game; and when any adversary 
baa a Vingt-un, and the dealer not, then 
the opponent so having twenty-one, 
wins double stakes from him. In other 
cases, except a natural Vingt-un hap- 
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pen, the dealer pays sing*© stakes to ail 
whose numbers under "twenty-one are 
higher than his ova, and receives from 
those who have lower numbers; but 
nothing ia paid or received by sack 
players as have similar numbers to the 
dealer; and when the dealer draws 
more than twenty-one, he is to pay to 
all who have not thrown up. 

Twenty-one, whensoever-dealt in the 
dint instance, is styled a Natwtd Vingt- 
un, should be declared immediately, 
and entitles the possessor -to tbe deal, 
besides double stokes from all the 
players, unless there shall be morpthan 
one natural Vingt-un; in which case 
the younger hand or hands, po having 
the same, are eMteused from paying to 
the eldest, who takes th$ deal of 
course? - . t . 

Observe : Am see may 'be reckoned 
either as eleven or pne; every court-' 
card is counted as’te%.«*uid,, the seat of 
the pack according totheir points. 

The odds of this gome merely depend 
upon the average quantity of cards 
likely to cotne^under or exceed twenty- 
one: for example, if those in hand 
make fourteen exactly, it is seven to- 
six that the one next drawn does not 
make the number of-points above 
twenty-one, but if the points be fifteen, 
it is seven to six against that hand: yet 
it would not, therefore, always be, 
' prudent to stand at fifteen, for as the 
ace may be calculated both ways; it is 
father above an even bet that the ad¬ 
versary’s two first cards amount to 
more than fourteen. Alaatural Vingt- 
un may be expected once in seven 
coups, when two, and twice in seven, 
when four people play, and so on, ac¬ 
cording to the number of players. 

2180. QUADRILLE.—The gome of 
Quadrille is played by fourpersons: and 
the number of cardB required are forty; 
the <frmr tens, nines, and eights, being 
dfroere.^d from the pack, the deal is 
made by distributing the cards to eaefi 
vilayer, three at a time for two rounds, 
*4 four at * time for one retand-; 


commencing with the right-head 
player, who is eldest hand. 

. The trump is made by the person 
who plays, with or without calling, by 
naming spades, clubs, diamonds, or 


trumps. 

The two fallowing tables will show 
the rank and order of the cards, whoa 
trumps, of when not so:— 

2131. 'Rank and Order of tub 


Cards when Trumps •— 


(Hubs and 8padu. 
Spodille, the aoe of 


Maxulle, the deuce 
or spades or of 
clubs. 

Basto, the ace of 
clubs. 


King. Six 

Queen. Five. 

Knave. Four. 

Seven. Three. 

11 in alL 


Hearts and Diamond*. 

Spadille, the ace of 
spades. 

Manilla, the seven 
of hearts or of 
diamonds. 

Basto, the aoc ol 
clubs. 

Punto, the aoe of 
hearts or of dia¬ 
monds. 

King. Three. 

Queen. Four. 

Knave. Fi vo. 

Deuce, Six. 

12 in all. 


2132. Rank and Order of the 
Cards when not Trumps • 

Club* and Spade*. Heart* and Diamonds. 

King. Five. King. Three. 

Queen. Four.f Queen. Four. 

Knave. Three. Knave. Five. 

Severn, Deuce. Ace. Six. 

Six Deuce. > Seven. 

9 in alL 10 in all. 

From these tables it will be observed 
that spadille and basto are always 
trumps: and that the red suits have 
one trump more than the black, the 
former twelve, and the latter only 
eleven. 

There a a trump between spadille 
and basto, whioh is called mwille, and 
is in black the deuce, and in red the 
seven: they are the second cords when 
trumps, ahd the last in their respective 
suits when not trumps.—Example : the 
deuce of spades being second trump, 
whan they ace frumps, and the lowest 
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oord whan dubs, hearts, or dkm/oads 
are trumps, and so of the rest 

Punfcois the acoof hearts or diamonds 
which ore above the king, and the 
fourth trump, when either of those suits 
are trumps, but are below the knave, 
and aee of diamonds or hearts when 
they are not trumps. The two of 
hearts or diamonds is always superior 
to the three; the three to the four; 
the four to the five; and the five to the 
six; theeix is only superior to (he seven 
when it is not trumps, for when the 
seven is manille, it is the second trump. 

There are three matadores, vis., 
spadille, manille, and basto : whose 
privilege is, when the player has' no 
other trumps but them, and trumps are 
led, he is nut obliged'to play them, but 
may play what card he tliinkB proper, 
provided, howover, that the trump led 
is of an inferior value; but, if spadille 
should be led, he that has manillo or 
basto only is compelled to lead it, which 
is the case with basto in respect to ma¬ 
nille, the superior mu.ta.done always 
forcing the inferior. 

Term used in Quadrille. 

To ask leave is to ask leave to play 
with, a partner, by calling a king, 

Basto is the ace of clubs, and always 
the third best tramp. 

Bast is a penalty incurred by not 
winning when you stand your game, or j 
by renouncing; in which cases you 
pay as many counters as are down. 

Ckeville is being between the oldest 
hand and the dealer. 

Codllle is when those who defend 
the pool make more tricks than those 
who defend the game, which is called 
winning the codille. 

Consolation is a claim to the game, 
always paid by those who lose, whether 
by codille or demise. 

JDevole is when he who stands tjhe 
game makes no trick. 

Bauble is to play for doable stakes, 
with regard to the game, the consola¬ 
tion, the sans prendre, the matadores, 
and the devole. 

Foret, the ombre is said to be forced 


when a strong trump is played for the 
adversary to over-tramp, Meis, like¬ 
wise, said to be forced when he asks 
leave, and one of the other players 
obliges him to play sans prendre ; or 
pass, by offering to play sans prendre. 

Forced spadille is, when all how 
passed,' he who has spadille is obliged 
to play it. 

Forced sans prendre is, when having 
asked leave, one of the players offers 
to play alone, in, which case you arc 
obliged to play (done or pass. 

Friend is the player who has the 
king called. 

Impasse. ' To make the impasse is 
when, being in chevillr, the knavo of 
a suit is played, of which the player 
has the king. 

Manille is, in hUck, the douce of 
spades or elubs; inured, the save* of 
hearts or diamonds, and is always the 
second best trump. * 

Mark moans , tho*fish put down by 
the dealer. 

Mllle is a mark of ivory which is 
sometimes used, and stands for ten 
fish. 

Matadores, or matis, are spadille. 
manille, and basto, which are always 
the three best trumps. False matadores 
are any sequence of trumps; following 
the matadores regularly. 

Ombre is the name given to him who 
standa the game, by calling or playing 
sans peller, or sans prendre. 

Party is the duration of the gome, 
according to the number of tours agreed 
to be played. h 

Pass is the term used when you have 
not either a hand to play alone, or with 
calling a king. 

Ponto or PuntOy is the aee of 
diamonds, when diamonds are trumps; 
or hearts, when they are trumps, and 
is then the fourth trump. 

Pool. The pool consists of the fishes, 
which are staked for th© d$da, or She 
counters put down by the players; or 
the boats which go to the game. To 
defend the pool is to be against him 
who* stands the game. 
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Prise is the number of fish or 
counters given to each player at the 
commencement of the game. 

Regie is the order to be observed at 
the game. 

Remise is when they who stand the 
game do not make more tricks than 
they who defend the pool, and then 
they lose by remise. 

Renounce is not to play in* the suit 
led when you have it; likewise, when 
not having any of the Buit led, you win 
with a card tliafc is the only one you 
have of that suit in which you play. 

Reprise is synonymous with party. 

Report is synonymous with reprise 
and party. 

Rot Rendu is the king surrendered 
when called and given to the ombre, 
for v^rich he pays a fish; in which case, 
thotperson to w h<nn the game is given 
up, must win the game alone. 

SpadiUc is the ace of spades, which 
is always the best trump. 

Sms Appeller is playing without 
calling a king. 

Sans Prendre is erroneously used for 
sons appeller, meaning the same. 

Ttnace is to wait with two trumps 
that must make when he who has two 
others is obliged to lead, such as the 
two black aces against manille or 
punto. 

Towrs are the counters, which they 
who win put down, to mark the number 
of coups played. 

Vole is to get all the tricks, either 
with a friend or alone, sans prendre, or 
declared at the first of the deal. 

2133. Llws ok Qi^adsijjus. —1. The 
cards are to be dealt by fours and 
threes, and in no other manner. The 
dealer is at liberty to begin by four or 
three. If in dealing there is a faced 
card, there must be a new deal, unless 
it is the last card. 


2. If there are too many or too few 
cards*, it isidso a new deal. 

. 8. No penalty is inflicted for dealing 
wron& but the dealer must deal again. 
4. He who has asked leave is obOgel 


•ft 


o one should play out of hit 


turn: if, however, he does, he is not 
basted tor it, but the card played may 
be called at any time in that deal, pro¬ 
vided it does not cause a revoke; or 
either of the adversaries may demand 
the partner of him who ■ played out of 
his turn, or his own partner, to play 
any suit he thiukB fit. 

6. No matadore can be forced but by 
a superior matt; but the superior 
forces the inferior, when led by the 
first player. 

7. Whoever names any suit for 
trumps must abide by it, even though 
it should happen to .bo his worst suit. 

8. If you play with eleven cardB you 
are basted. 

" 9. If you play sans prendre, or have 
matadores, you are to demand them 
before the next dealer has finished his 
deal, othorwise you lose the benefit. 

10. If any one names his trump with¬ 
out asking leave, he must play alone, 
unless the youngest hand and the rest 
have passed. 

11. If any person plays out of his 
turn, the card may be called at any 
time, or the adversary Pray call a 
suit. 

12. If the person who won the sixth 
trick plays the seventh card, he must 
play the vole. 

13. If you have four kings, you may 
call a queen to one of your kings, or 
call one of your kings; but you must 
not call the queen ofjmimps. 

14. If a card is separated from the 
rest, and it is seen, it must be played, 
if the adverse party has seen it, unless 
the person who separated it plays sans 
prendre. 

15. If the king called or his partner 
plays out of his turn, no vole can be 
played. 

16. No one is to be basted for a re¬ 
nounce* unless the trick is turned and 
quitted; and if any person renounces 
and it is discovered, if the player should 
happen to be basted by such renounce, 
all die parties are to take up their cards 
and play them over again. 

17. Forced spadille is not obliged to 
make three tricks. 
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18. The person who undertakes to 
play the vole* has the preference of 
playing before him who offers to play 
sans prendre. 

19. The player is entitled to know 
who is his king called, before he de¬ 
clares lor the vole. 

20. When six tricks are won, the 
person who won the sixth must say, 
“ I play—or do not play—the vole ;’ 1 
or “I askand no more. 

21. He who has passed once h&8 no 
right to play after, unless he has spa- 
dille; and he who asks must play, un¬ 
less somebody else plays sans prendre* 

22. If the players show their cards 
before they have won six tricks, they 
may be called. * 

23. Whoever has asked leave cannot 
play sans prendre, unless be is forced. 

24. Any person may look at the 
tricks when he is to lead. 

25. Whoever, playing for a vole, loses 
it, has a right to stakes, sans prendre, 
and matadores. 

26. Forced spadille cannot play for 
the vole. 

27. If any person discover his game 
he cannot play the vole. 

28. No one is to declare how many 
trumps are out. 

29. He who plays and does not win 
three tricks, is basted alone, unless 
forced spadille. 

30. If there are two cards of a sort, 
it is a void deed, if discovered before the 
deal is played out. 

2133.* Rules for Learners. —'When 
you are the ombre, and your friend 
leads from a matt, play your best trump, 
and then lead the next best the first 
opportunity. 

If you possess all the trumps con¬ 
tinue to lead them, except you hold 
certain other winning cards. 

If all the other matts ore not re¬ 
vealed by the time you have six tricks, 
do not run a risk in playing for the 
vole. ‘ 

When you are the friend called, and 
hold only a matt, lead it ; but if it is 
guarded by a small trump, -lead that. 


But when the ombre is last player, lead 
the best trump you possess. 

Pun to in red, or king of trumps in 
black, are good cards to lead when you 
are best; and should either of 
succeed, then play a small trump. » 

If the ombre leads to discover his 
friend, and you have king, queen, and 
knavdj put on the knave. 

Preserve the suit called, whether 
friend or foe. 

When playing against a lone hand, 
never lead a king, unless you have the 
queen; nor change the suit: and {are- 
vent, if possible, the ombre from being 
last player. 

You are to call your strongest suits, 
except you have a queen guarded; and 
if elder haud, you have a better chanoe 
than middle hand. 

A good player may play a weaker 
game, either elder or younger, th«n 
middle hand. ♦ 

2134. QTTINZE. — This game is 
usually played by only two person^ 
and is much admired for its simplicity 
and fairness, as it depends entirely 
upon chanoe, is soon decided, and does 
not inquire that attention which most 
other games do. If is, therefore, par¬ 
ticularly calculated far those who love 
to sport upon annqual chance. 

Quinze is a French game, and is so 
called from fifteen being the gami, 
which must be made as fallows:— 

' 1. The cards must be shuffled by the 
two players, and when they have cut 
for deal, which falls to the lot *of him 
who outs the lowest the dealer has the 
liberty at this, as well as ell other 
games, to shuffle them again. 

2. When this is done, the adversary 
cuts them; after which, the dealer 
gives one card to his opponent, and one 
to himself. 

8. Should the dealer's adversary not 
approve of his card, he is entitled to 
have as many cards given to him, one 
after the other, as will make fifteen, or 
come nearest to that number; which 
are usually given from the top of the 
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ptok: for esampla---if he should have 
a deuce, and draw a five, which.amounts 
to seven, he must eontinva going on, in 
expectation of oozing neaiw to fifteen. 
If he draw an eight, which will mate 
just fifteen, he, asXeing eldest hand, is 
sure of winning the game. But if he 
overdraw himself, and make more than 
fifteen, he loses, unless the dealer should 
happen to do the same; which circum¬ 
stance constitutes a draw game; and 
the stakes are consequently doubled. 
In this manner they persevere, until 
one of them has won the game, by 
Standing and being nearest to fifteen. 

4. At the end of each givme the cards 

are packed and shuffled, and the players 
again cut far dealt - 

5. The advantage is invariably cn the 
side of the elder hand. 


2185. THE WEATHER AND THE 
BLOOD.-*In dry sultry weather the 
heat ought to be counteracted by 
means of a cooling diet. To this pur¬ 
pose cucumbers, melons, and juicy 
fruits' are subservient. We ought to 
give the preference to such alimentary 
substances as lead to contract the juices 
which are too much expanded by the 
heat, and the property is possessed by 
all acid food and drink. To this class 
belong all sorts of salad, lemons, 
oranges, pomegranates sliced and 
sprinkled with, Bugar, for the acid of 
this fruit is not so apt to derange the 
stomach as that of lemons: also cherries 
and strawberries, curds turned with 
lemon acid or cream of tartar: cream 
of tartar dissolved in water—lemonade 
and Rhenish or Moselle wine mixed 
with water. 

2186. A LEMONADE, composed of 
two bottles of champagne, one bottle 
of seltser water, three pomegranates, 
three lemons, and of sugar quantum 
su$cit, is a princely beverage in hot 
weather; oply core must be taken that 
the perspiration is not thereby too much 
• 8000 **#;.,. ,* 

mt SUMMER CHAMPAGNE— 
To four ports of seltwr water add one 


of Moselle wine (or hock), and put a 
tea-spoonful of powdered sugar into a 
wine-glassful of mis mixture; mi ebaftb 
tion takes place and you have a sort of 
champagne which is more Wholesome 
in hot weather than the genuine wine 
known by that name. 

2188. OUR ATTENTION ought to 
bo directed to the means of thinning' 
the blood, when it has been deprived 
by too profuse transpiration in hot dry 
winds of its aqueouB particles and ren¬ 
dered thick and viscid. Water would 
easily supply this want of fluidity if it 
were capable of mingling with the blood 
when in this state; acid matter cannot 
be ultimately combined with the blood 
when the body is in this state. In 
order to find a menstruum by which 
water may be rendered capable of com¬ 
bining ultimately with the blood—of 
remaining long in combination with it 
—and of thinning it, we must mix it 
with a substance possessing the pro¬ 
perty of ft soap, and consequently fit 
to dissolve viscous matters, and make 
them unite with water. The soap must 
contain but little salt, that it may nob 
increase the thirst of the pare,, ted 
throat. It must not have a disagreeable 
taste, that wo may be able to drink a 
considerable quantity of it: and it 
must be capable of recruiting the 
strength without overloading the sto¬ 
mach. Now all these qualities are to 
be found in the yolk of egg. No beve¬ 
rage therefore is more'suituble (whilst 
it is very agreeable) for hot, dry wea¬ 
ther than one composed of the yolk of 
egg beaten up with a little sugar (quan- 
turn tufficit for taste) and mixed.with 
a quart of cool spring or filtered water, 
half a glass of Moselle or any other 
Rhenish wine and some lemon juice. 
The wine, however, may be omitted 
and lemon juice alone (and rather 
more) used. In like manner hartshorn, 
shavings boiled in water may be sub* 
stituted for the yolk of egg, equal 
quantities of beef tea and whey are 
good for delicate infants. 

SlBfc SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
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FOREGOING. — The yolk of eggs 
beaten up, lump sugar {quantum wfficit), 
Rhenish wine or not, citric acid, pow¬ 
dered, or tartaric acid (email quantity, 
exact quantity soon found); one or two 
drops of essence of lemon on a lump of 
sugar to rnako it mix readily with the 
water; one quail; of water. This is 
roally au excellent, agreeable, and, with¬ 
out the wine, an inexpensive beverago- 

2140. AGREEABLE EFFERVES¬ 
CENT DRINK FOR KEART-BURN 
&c.—Orange juice—(of one orange) 
water and lump sugar to flavour, and 
in proportion to acidity of orange 
bicarbonate of soda about half a tea- 
spoonful. Mix orange juice, water and 
sugar together in a tumbler, then put 
in the soda, stir, and the effervescence 1 
ensues. 

2141. DEAFNESS. — Take three 

drops of a sheep’s gall, warm, and drop 
it into the ear on going to bed. The 
ear must be thoroughly syringed with 
warm soap and watfSr in the morning. 
The gall must be applied for three suc¬ 
cessive nights. It is only efficacious 
when the deafness is produced by cold* 
The most convenient way of wanning 
the gall is by holding.it in a silver 
spoon over the flame of a candle. The 
above remedy has been frequently tried , 
with perfect success. I 

2142 SWEEPING CARPETS.—Per¬ 
sons who are iiccustomed to use tea leaves 
for sweeping their carpetB, and find that 
they leave stains, will do well to em¬ 
ploy fresh cut grass instead. It is 
better than tea leaves for preventing 
dust, and gives the carpets a very 
bright fresh look. 

2143. THE CRIMEAN NIGHT¬ 
CAP, made in a moment, costing 
nothing, and admirable for railway and 
other travellers.—Take, your pocket- j 
handkerchief, and laying it out the full 
square, double down one-third over the 
other part. Then raise the whole and 
turn it over, so that the third folded 
down shall now be underneath. Then 
take hold of one of the folded cornered 
and draw lie point towards the centre ; 
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then do the earns with the other, as in 
making a cocked-hat, ore boat, of paper. 
Then take hold of the two remaining 
oomera, and twisting the bora of the 
handkerchief, continue to roll it until 
it meets the doubled corners brought 
the centre, and catches them up a tittle. 
Lift the whole and you will see the 
form-of a cap, which, when applied to 
the head, will oover the head and ears, 
and, being tied under the chin, will not 
come off. Very little practice will 
enable you to regulate the size of the 
folds, so as to suit the head. 

2144. MOCK GOOSE (being a leg of 
pork skinned, roasted, and stuffed 
goose fashion).—Parboil the leg; take 
off the skin, and then put it down to 
roast; baste it with butter, and mfcke a 
savoury powder of finely minced or 
dried and powdered sage, ground black 
pepper, salt, and some bread-crumbs, 
rubbed together through &* colander t 
you may add to this a little very finely 
minced onion; sprinkle it with this 
when it is almost roasted; put a half 
pint of made gravy into the dish, and 
goose stuffing, under the knuckle skin; 
or garnish the dish with balls of it 
fried or boiled, 

2145. TINCTURE OF LEMON- 
PEEL.—A very easy and economical 
way of obtaining and preserving the 
flavour of lemon-peel, is to fiU a wide¬ 
mouthed pint bottle half full of brandy, 
or proof spirit; and when you use a 
lemon, pare the rind off very thin, and 
put it into the brandy, &o.:—in a fort¬ 
night it will impregnate the spirit with 
the flavour very strongly. 

2146. RELISHING RASHERS OF 
BACON.—If you have any cold bacon, 
you may make a very nice dish of it by 
cutting it into slices about a quarter of 
an inch thick; grate some crust of 
bread, as directed for ham, and powder 
them wall with it on both sides; lay 
the rashers in a cheese-toaster,—they 
will be browned on one side in about 
three minutes;—turn them and do the 
ofeherv These are a delicious aecom- 
panimeatto poached or fond eggs;— 
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the bacon having been boiled first, is 
tender and mellow.—They are an ex¬ 
cellent garnish, round real cutlets, or 
sweet-breads, or calf s head hash, or 
green pease, or beans, &c. 

2147. RUMP-STEAK PIE. —Cut 
three pounds of rump-steak (that has 
been kept till tender) into pieces half 
as big as your hand, trim off all' the 
skin, sinews, and every part which has 
not indisputable pretensions to be 
eaten, tod beat them with a chopper. 
Chop very fine half a dozen eschalots, 
and add them to half an ounce of 
pepper and salt mixed, strew some of 
the mixture at the bottom of the dish, 
then a layer of steak, then some more 
of the mixture, and so on till the dish 
is full; add half a gill of mushroom 
catchup, and the same quantity of 
gravy, or red wine; cover it as in the 
preceding receipt, and bake it two 
hours. Large oysters, parboiled, 
bearded, and laid alternately with the 
steaks,—their liquor reduced and sub¬ 
stituted instead of the catchup and 
wine, will be a variety. 

2148. RAISED PIES.—Put two 
pounds and a half of flour on the paste¬ 
board,—and put on the fins, in a sauce¬ 
pan, three quarters of a pint of water, 
and half a pound of good lard;—when 
the water boils, make a hole in the 
middle of the flour, pour in tbe water 
and lard by degrees, gently mixing the 
flour with it with a spoon, and when it 
is well mixed, then knead it with your 
hands till it becomes stiff; dredge a 
little flour to prevent its sticking to the 
board, or you cannot make it look 
smoothdo not roll it with the 
rolling-pin,—but roll it with your 
hands, about the thickness of a quart- 
pot ; cut it into six pieces, leaving a 
little for the covers,—put one hand in 
the middle, and keep the other dose 
on the outside till you have worked it 
either in an oval or a round shape:— 
have yourmeat ready cut, and seasoned 
with pepper and salt:—if pork, out it 
in small bHnb: the griskin is the best 
for pasties:—if you use mutton, out it 


iu very neat outlets, and put them in 
the pies as you make them ; roll out 
the covers with the rolling-pin just the 
size of the pie, wet it round the edge, 
put it on the pie, and press it together 
with your thumb and finger, and then 
out it all round with a pair of sdssors 
quite even, and pinch them inside and 
out, and bake them an hbur and a 
half. 

2149. RELISH FOR CHOPS, &c- 
Pound fine an ounce of black pepper, 
and half on ounce of allspice, with an 
ounce of salt, and half an ounce of 
scraped horseradish, and tho same- of 
eschalots, peeled and quartered; put 
these ingredients into a pint of 
mushroom ketohup, or walnut pickle, 
and let them steep for a fortnight, and 
then strain it. 

Obs .—-A tea-spoonful or two of this 
is generally an acceptable addition, 
mixed with the gravy usually sent up 
for chops and steaks; or added to thick 
melted butter. 

2150. ESSENCE OF MUSHROOM. 
—This delicate relish is made by 
sprinkling a little salt over eithor flap 
or button mushrooms;—three hours 
after, mash them,—next day strain off 
the liquor that will flow from them, 
put it into a stew-pan, and boil it till it 
is reduced to half. It will not keep 
long, but is preferable to any of the 
catchups, which, in order to preserve 
them, must have spice, Jkc., which over¬ 
powers the flavour of the mushrooms. 
An artificial mushroom bed will supply 
this all the year round. 

2151. ARTIFICIAL MUSHROOM 
BEDS.—Mushrooms may be grown in 
pots, boxes, or hampers. Each box 
may be three feet long, one and a half 
bread, and seven inches in depth. Let 
each box be half filled with horse-dung 
from the stables (the fresher the better, 
and if wet, to be dried for three or four 
days before it be put into the boxes); 
the dung is to be well beat down in the 
box. After the seoond or third day, if 
toy heat haft arisen amongst the dung, 
break each spawn brick into three parti 
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as equally as possible, then lay the 
piece® about four inches apart upon the 
surface of the dung in the box; here 
they are to lie for six days, when it 
will probably be found that the side of 
the spawn next to the dung has begun 
to run in the dung below; then add 
one and a half inch more of fresh dung 
on the top of the spawn in the box, and 
beat it down as formerly. In the 
course of a fortnight, when you find 
that the spawn has run through the 
dung, the box will be ready to receive 
the mould on the top; this mould must 
be two and a half ipches deep, well 
beat down, and the surface made quite 
even. In the space of five or six weeks 
the mushrooms wil^ begin to come up; 
if then the mould seems dry, give a 
gentle watering with lukewarm water. 
The box will continue to produce from 
six weeks to two months, if duly 
attended to by giving a little water 
when dry, for they need neither light 
nor free air. If cut as button mush* 
rooms each box will yield from twenty- 
four to forty-eight pints, according to 
the season and other circumstances. 
They may be kept in dry dark cellars, or 
any other places where the frost will 
not reach them. And by preparing, in 
succession of boxes, mushrooms may 
bu had all the year through. They 
may be grown without the dung, and 
he of a finer flavour. Take a little 
straw, and lay it carefully in the 
bottom of the mushroom-box, about 
an inch thick, or rather more. Then 
Luke some of the spawn bricks and 
break tkem down—each brick into about 
ten pieces, and lay the fragments on 
the straw, as close to each other as they 
will lie. Cover them up with mould 
three and a half inches deep, and well 
pressed down. When the surface 
appears dry, give a little tepid water, as 
directed for the last way of raising 
them; but this method needs about 
double the quantity of water that the 
former does, owing to having no 
moisture in the bottom, while the other 
has the dung. • The mushrooms will 


begin to start in a month or five weeks, 
sometimes sooner, sometimes later, 
according to the heat of the place where 
the boxes are situated. The spawn 
bricks may be obtained from seedsmen, 
or be collected from meadows, 

2162. GOOSE OR DUCK STUFF¬ 
ING.'—-Chop very fine about two ounces 
of onion, of green sage leaves about an 
ounce (both unboiled), four ounces of 
bread-crumbs, a bit of butter about as 
big as a walnut, &a, the yolk and white 
of an egg, and a little pepper and salt ; 
some add to this a minced apple. 

2153. ROAST GOOSE. — When a 
goose is well picked, singed, and cleaned 
make the stuffing with about two 
ounces of onion (if you think the flavour 
of raw onions too strong, cut them ha 
slices, and' lay them in cold water for 
a couple ofhoum, or add as much apple 
or '-potato as you have of onion,) and 
half as much green sage, chop them very 
fine, adding four ounces, t. e., about a 
large breakfast cupful of stale bread 
crumbs, a bit of butter about as big 
as a walnut, and a very little pepper 
and salt (to this some cooks add half the 
liver, parboiling it fust), the yolk of an 
egg or two, and incorporating the whole 
well together, stuff tike goose; do not 
quite fill it, but leave a little room for 
the stuffing to swell. Spit it, tie it <m 
the spit at both ends, to prevent it 
swinging round, and to prevent the 
stuffing from coming out. From an 
hour and a half to an hour and three 
quarters will roast a fine full-grown 
goose. Send up gravy and apple-sauce 
with it 

2164. SAGE AND ONION, OR 
GOOSE STUFFING SAUCE.—Chop 
very fine an ounce of onion and half an 
ounce of green sage leaves, put them 
into a stew-pan with four spoonfuls of 
water, simmer gently for ten minutes, 
then put in a tea-spoonful of pepper 
and salt, and one ounce of fine bread 
crumbs; miy well together;—then 
pour to it a quarter of a pint of broth, 
or gravy, or melted butter, stir well to¬ 
gether, and simmer it a few minutes 
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longer. This is a very relishing sauce in it; when it ia melted, dredge toil 
for roast pork, poultry, geese,-or ducks; (by degrees) as much flour as will dry 
or green peas. it up, starring them; well together; 

2155. APPLE SAUCE.—Pare and when thoroughly mixed, pour hr a little 
core three good-sized baking apples* put of the gravy,—stir it well together, add 
them into a well-turned pint eaucepau, add the remainder by degrees; set it 
with two table-spoonsful of oold water; over the fire, let it simmer gently for 
cover the saucepan close, and set it on fifteen or twenty minutes longer, and 
a trivet over » slow fire a couple of skim off the fat, Ac., as it rises; when 
hours before dinner,—some apples will it is about as thick as cream, squeeze 
take a long time stewing,-—others will it through a tamis or fine sieve,—and 
be ready in a quarter of an hour: you will have a fine rich brown sauce, 
when the apple# are done enough at a very moderate expense, and with- 
pour off the water, let them stand out much trouble. 05a—If you wish 
a few minutes to get dry; then to make it still more relishing, —for 
beat them up with a fork, with a bit of Poultry, you may pound the liver with 
butter about as big as a nutmeg, and a a bit of butter, rub it through a sieve, 
tea-spoonful of powdered BUgar. Some and stir it into the sauce when, you put 
add lemon-peel, grated, or minced fine, in the thickening. 

—or boil a bit with the apples. Some 2157. BEEF ALAMODE AND 
.are fond of apple sauce with cold pork. VEAL DITTO.—Take about eleven 

3156. BEEF GRAVY SAUCJS— pounds of the mouse buttock,—or 
(Or Brmn Sauce for Pagout, Game, olod of beef,—or blade-bone,—or the 
Poultry, Pith, die.)—If you want gravy, sticking piece, or tike like weight of 
lurnish a thick and well-tinned stewpan the breast of ’veal J—-cut it into pieces 
with a thin slioe of fat ham or tpoon, of three or four ounces each; put 
or on ounce of butter, and a middling three or four ounces of beef dripping, 
sized onion;—on thiB lay a pound of and mince a couple of large onions, and 
nice juicy gravy beef (as the object in put them into a large deep stew-pan: 
making gravy is to extract the nutri- as soon as it is quite hot, flour the 
tious succulence of the meat, it must meat, put it into the si.ew-pan, keep 
be beaten to comminute the containing stirring it with a wooden spoon; when 
vessels, and scored to augment the it has been on about ten minutes, 
surface to the action of the -water), dredge it with flour, and keep doing 
cover the stew-pan, set it on a slow so till you have stirred in as much as 
fire; when the meat begins to brown, you think will thicken Jit; then cover 
turn it about, and let it g;et slightly it with bailing water (it will take about 
browned (but take cure it is not at cul a gallon), adding it by degrees, and 
burnt): then pour in a pint and a half stirring it together; skim it when it 
of boiling water, set the pan on the fire; boils, and then put in one drachm of 
—when it boils,—-carefully catch the ground black pepper, two of allspice, 
scum,—and then putt in a crust of bread and two bay-leaves; set the pan by the 
toasted brown (don’t burn it)—a sprig ride of the fire, or at a distance over it, 
of winter savoury, or lemon thyme and and let it stew very elovrty for about 
pftploy—a roll of this-cut lemon-peel, three hours; when you find the meat 
a'4»w berries of allspice, and a dozen sufficiently tender, put it into a tureen, 
of black pepper, cover the stew-pan and it is ready for table, 
close, let it stew very gently for about 3158. WALNUT CATCHUP.— 
two hour% then strain it through a Take six half-sieves of green -vyalnut- 
rievo into a basin. If you wish to shells, put them into a tub, mix them 
thicken &, -set a clean stew-pan over a up well with common salt, from two 
slow fire, with aboataamanoeof butter to three pound®, let'them stand for 
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«k days, frequently beating and cash¬ 
ing them: by thbr time the shells 
become soft and parpy, then by bank- 
jag it up on oosaaida of the tub, and 
at the same time by raising the tub 
on that side,, the. liquor will chain clear 
off to the other ; then take that liquor 
out; ij^ie mashing and bauking-up may 
be repeated as often as liquor is 
found. The quantity will be about six 
quarts. When done, let it be sim¬ 
mered in an iron boiler as long as any 
scum arises; then bruise a quarter of a 
pound of ginger, a quarter of a pound 
of allspice, and two ounces of long** 
pepper, two ounces of cloves, with the 
above ingredients, let it slowly boil 
for half an hour; whin bottled, let an 
equal quantity of the spice go into 
each bottle; when corked, let the 
bottles be filled quite up: cork them 
tight, seal them over, and put them 
into a cool and dry place for one year ! 
before they are used. 

2159: BAKING.—Bread made in ac¬ 
cordance with the directions (2183) may 
be bilked in the “ revolving ovens, 
sold by Mr. Ball, of 3, Hyde-street, 
Oxford-street, London, and which may 
probably be obtained through iron¬ 
mongers and hardware men in the 
country, by order. These ovens, sus¬ 
pended in front of any common fire by 
means of a bottlo-jack or a common 
worsted string, will bake bread, cakes, 
pies, &c.,ia a much mote equal and 
perfect manner than either a side oven 
or an American oven, without depriving 
the room of the heat and comfort of 
the fire. We have tested these facts, 
and can pronounce the revolving oven 
to be a household treasure. By an 
ordinary fire, in any room in the house, 
it will bake a four pound loaf in an 
hour and twenty minutes. It also 
bakes pastry remarkably well, and all 
the core it requires is merely to give it 
a look now and then to seethat it keeps 
turning. Tn one family the saving has 
been found to be 8s. fid. per .week—a 
large | roportion of the earnings of many 
poor families. The cost of the oven is 
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8a. 6d. We have no doubt that iu'many 
families the saving through grinding 
their own wheat and baking their own 
bread, by the means we have pointed out, 
will be as mud as 10s. per week, and in 
large establishments, schools, Ac., con¬ 
siderably more. (See 2188.) 

2160. YEAST.—Boil, Bay on Monday 
morning, 2tof the best hops in four 
quarts of water for half-an-hour; strain 
it, and let the liquor cool down to new 
milk warmth; then put in asmall hand¬ 
ful of salt and half a pound of sugar; 
beat up one pound of the best flour 
with, some of the liquor, and then mix 
well all together. On Wednesday add 
three pounds of potatoes boiled and 
then mashed, to stand till Thursday; 
then strain it, and put it into bottles, 
and it is ready for use. It mutt be stirred 
frequently while it it making, and kept 
nem r the fire. Before using, shake the 
bottle up well. It will keep in a cool 
plaoe for two months, and is best at idle 
latter part of the time. The beauty of 

I this yeast is that it ferments sponta¬ 
neously, not requiting the aid of other 
yeast; and if care be taken to let it fer¬ 
ment well in the earthem bowl in which 
it is made, you may Cork it up tight 
when bottled. The quantity above 
given will fill four seltzer-water bottles. 
The writer of the above receipt has used 
this yeast for many months, and never 
had lighter bread than it affords, and 
never knew it to fall. 

2161. FORCEMEAT BALLS (for 
turtle, mock turtle, or made dishes).— 
Pound some veal in a marble mortar, 
rub it through a sieve with as much or 
the udder as you have veal, or about a 
third of the quantityx»f butter:—put 
some bread-crumbs into a stew-pan, 
moisten them with milk, add a little 
chopped parsley and eschalot, rub them 
well together in a mortar, till they form 
a smooth paste; pvt it through a sieve, 
and when cold, pound, and mix all toge¬ 
ther, with the yelks of three eggs 
boiled hard; season it with salt, pepper, 
and curry powder, or cayenne, add to it 
the yolks of two taw eggs, rub it well 
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together, ami make small halls; ten 
mumtes before your soup is ready, put 
thorn in. 

2162. SYRUP OF ORANGE OR 
LEMON-PEEL.—Of afresh outer rind 
of Seville orange or lemon-peel, three 
ounces, apothecaries’ weight; boiling 
water, a pint and a-half; infuse them 
fora night in a close vessel; then strain 
the 4iquor ; let it stand to settle ; and 
having poured it off dear from the 
sediment, dissolve in it two pounds of 
double-refined loaf sugar, and make it 
into a syrup with a gentle heat. 

2163. HORSERADISH VINEGAR. 

—Pour a quart of best vinegar on three 
ounces of scraped horseradish, an ounce' 
of minced eschalot, and one drachm of 
cayenne ; let it stand a week, and you 
wul have an excellent relish for cold 
beef, salads, Ac., costing scarcely any¬ 
thing. Horseradish is in highest per¬ 
fection about November. ' r 

2164. CRESS VINEGAR.—Dry and 
pound half an ounoe of cress-seed (such 
as is sown in the garden with mustard), 
pour upon it a quart of the best vinegar, 
let it steep ten days, shaking it up every 
day. This is very strongly flavoured 
with* cress,—and for salads, and cold 
meats, Ac., it is a great favourite with 
many;—the quart of sauce cost only a 
halfpenny more than the vinegar. 
Celery vinegar may be made in the 
same manner. 

2166. CAYENNE PEPPER.—Dr. 
Kitchener says (in his excellent book, 
The Cook's Orach): —We advise those 
who are fond of cayenne not to think it 
too much trouble to make it of English 
chillies, — there is no other way of 
bung sure it is genuine,—and they will 
obtain a pepper of much finer flavour, 
without half the heat of the foreign. A 
hundred large chillies, costing only two 
shillings, will produce you about two 
ounoes of cayenne,—so it is as cheap as 
the commonest cayenne. Four hun¬ 
dred chillies, when the stems wero 
taken off, weighed half a pound; and 
tfhen dried produced a quarter of a 
pound of cayenne pepper. The follow¬ 


ing is the way to make it;—Take away 
the stalks, and nut the pods into a 
colander ; set it before the fire ; they 
will take full twelve hours to dry; thefl 
put them into a mortar, with one- 
fourth their weight of salt, and pound 
them; and rub them till they are as 
fine as possible, and put them jnto a 
well-stopped bottle. 

2166. A NICE WAY of serving up 
a fowl that has been dressed. Heat the 
white of two eggs to a thick froth; add 
a small bit- of butter, or some salad oil, 
flour, a little lukewarm water, and two 
•tablespoonfuls of beer, beaten alto¬ 
gether till it is of the consistency of 
very thick cream. Cut up the fowl 
into small piece#, strew over it some 
chopped parsley and Bhalot, pepper, 
salt, and a little vinegar, and let it lie 
till dinner time; dip the fowl in the 
batter, and fry it in boiling lard, of a 
nice light brown. Veal that has been 
cooked may be dressed in the same 
way. The above is a genuine‘family 
receipt, long practised by a French ser¬ 
vant. 

2167. CURRY POWDER, (a genu¬ 
ine Indian receipt.)—Turmeric, cori¬ 
ander, black pepper, four ounces, each : 
Fennigreek, three ounces; ginger, two 
ounces; cummin seed, ground rice, 
one ounce each; cayenne pepper, car- 
damums, half an ounce each. 

2168. ANOTHER CURRY POW¬ 
DER.—Coriander, twelve ounces; black 
pepper six ounces; ^turmeric, four 
ounces and three quarters; cummin 
seed, three ounces; cayenne one ounce 
and a-half; ground rice, one ounce ; 
cardamums, half an ounce; cloves, 
quarter of an ounce. I have found it 
best to have the above receipts prepared 
at my chemist’s. 

2169. BOILED RICE FOR CURRY. 
Put the rice down in cold water, and 
let it come to a boil for a minute or so; 
strain it quite dry, and lay it on the 
hob in a stewpan without a cover to 
let the steam evaporate, then shake it 
into the dish while very hot.. A squeeze 
of lemon juice after it,boils will make. 
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itjseparate better. The three last re* 
ceipta were given me by a lady who had 
passed the greater ffct of her life in 
India, and who had them from native 
CQOjcS* 

2170. INDIAN SYRUP.-^ deli¬ 
cious summer drink.) Five pounds of 
lump Bugat-, two ounces of citric acid, 
a gallcfn of boiling water: when cold 
add half a drachm of essence of lemon 
and half a drachm of spirits of wine, 
stir it well and bottle it About two 
table-spoonfuls to a glass of cold water. 

2171. CHUTNEY.—One pound of 
salt, one pound of mustard seed, one 
pound of stoned raisins, one pound of 
brown sugar, twelve ounces of garlic, 
six ounces of cayenne pepper, two 
quarts of unripe gooseberries, two quarts 
of best vinegar. The ihuatard seed, 
gently dried and bruised; the sugar 
made into a syrup with a pint of the 
vinegar; the gooseberries dried and 
boiled in a quart of the vinegar; the 
garlic to lie well bruised in a mortar. 
When cold, gradually mix the whole 
in a large inortar, and with the remain¬ 
ing vinegar thoroughly amalgamate 
them. To be tied down clone, the 
longer kept the better. This is ex¬ 
cellent. 

2172. CURING OF HAMS AND 
BACON.—It is simply to use the same 
quantity of common soda as saltpetre— 
one ounce and a half of each to the 
fourteen pounds of liam or bacon, using 
the usual quantity of salt. The soda 
prevents that hardness in the lean of 
the biicnu which is so often found, and : 
keeps it quite mellow all through, j 
besides being a preventive of re&st. ! 
This receipt has been very extensively 
tried amougst my acquaintance for the 
last fifteen years, and invariably ai>- 
proved. 

2173. COL. BIRCH’S RECEIPT for 
rheumatic gout or acute rheumatism, 
commonly called the CHELSEA PEN¬ 
SIONER.—Half an ounce of nitre (salt¬ 
petre), half an ounce of sulphur, half an 
ounce of flower of mustard, half an ounco 
of Turkey rhubarb, quarter of an ounce of 


powdered gum guaiaeuxu. Mix. A tea- 
spoonful to be when every other nkht 
for three nights, and omit three nights, 
in a wine-glassful of cold water,—water 
which h»s beer, well boiled. 

2174. QINTMENT foe the PILES 
or Hemorrhoids.—Take of hogs’ lard, 
four ounoes, camphor two drachms,pow¬ 
dered galls, one ounce, laudanum, half 
an ounce. Mix; make an ointment to 
be applied every night at bed-time. 

2175. OINTMENT FOR SORE 
NIPPLES.—Take of tincture of tolu 
two drachms, spermaceti ointment half 
an ounce; powdered gum two drachms. 
Mix. Make an ointment. The white of an 
egg mixed with brandy is the best appli¬ 
cation for sore nipples; the personshould 
at the Bame time use a nipple shield. 

2176. OINTMENT FOR BROKEN 
CHILBLAINS or CHAPPED HANDS, 
&c., —Sweet oil, one pint; Venice tur¬ 
pentine, three ounoes; hogB’ lard, 
half a pound; bees’ wax, three ounces. 
Put all into a pipkin over a slow fire, 
and stir it with a wooden spoon till 
the beeB’ wax is all melted, and the 
ingredients simmer. It is fit for use 
as soon as cold, but the longer it is 
kept the better it will be. It must be 
spread very thin on soft rag, or (for 
chaps or cracks) rubbed ’on the hands 
when you go to bed. A visitor to a 
large poor district has never known this 
to fail. 

2177. FOR A COUGH.—Syrup of 
poppies, oxymel of squills, simple 
oxymel, in equal parts, mixed, ana a 
teaspoonful taken when the cough is 
troublesome. It is best to have it 
mado up by a chemist. The coBt is 
trifling. 

2178. BUGS.—Spirits of naphtharub- 
bed with a small painter’s brush into 
every part of a bedstead, is a certain 
way of getting lid of bugs. The mat- 
trass and binding of the bed should be 
examined, and the'sajneproceas attended 
to, as they generally harbour more 
in these parts than in the bedstead. 
Three pennyworth of naphtha is suffi¬ 
cient for one bed* 
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3179. WASHING.— (Supremacy of phial. The top should he covered oye^ 
wttp-fwtf* over Um — (See 272, 342, with a piece of madia. 

Ifiilfc) To save your and your ’ 2181. LIFE JtmLTS.—An >axoellep^ 
labour. Four oh half a pobaid of soda and cheap life belt, for persons pro- 
two quarts of boiling wateif in ah seeding to sea, bathing in dangerous 
earthenware pan; take half a pound of places, or learning to swim* may be th us 
soap, shrhd fine j put it ittto a saucepan made:—Take a yard end three quarters 
with two quarts of cold water; stand of strong jean, double, and divide it 
it on a dare till it boils; and when per- into nine compartments. Let there be 
fectly dissolved and boiling, add it to a space of two inches after each third 
the former. Mix it well, anolet it stand compartment. Fill the compartments 
till cold, when it has the appearance with very fine cuttings of cork, which 
of a strong jelly. Let your linen be may be made by cutting up old corks, 
soaked in water, the seams and any or (still better) purchased at the cork- 
other dirty part rubbed iu the usual cutters. Work ilot holes at the bottom 
way, and remain till the following of each compartment to let the water 
morning! (Jet your copper ready and drain out. Attach a neck-hand and 
add to the water about a pint basin waist strings of * stout. boot-wob, aud 
full; when lukewarm put in your linen sew them on stapngly. 
and allow it to boil twenty minutes. 2182. Anooteu,— Cut open an old 
Rinse it in the usual way, and that boa, or victorine, and line it with fine 
is all which is necessary to get it clean cork-cuttings instead of wool. For 
and to keep it in good colour. The ladies going to sea these arc excellent, 
above receipt is invaluable to bouse- as they may be worn in stormy weather, 
keepers. If you have not tried it, do without giving appearance of alarm in 
so without delay. danger. They may be fastened to the 

2180. LEECH BAROMETER.— body by ribands or tapes, of the colour 
Tike on eight-ounce phial, and put in of the fur. Gentlemen's waistcoats 
it three gills of water, and place in may be lined the same way. 
it a healthy leech, changing the water 2183. PURE AH 0 CHEAP BPJSAD. 
in summer once a week, and in winter —Our informant states that for more 
once in a fortnight, and it will most than twelve months he has ground his 
accurately prognosticate the weather, own flour by a small hand-mill, which 
If the weather is to be fine, the leech produces 171b. of good meal bread 
lies motionless at the bottom of the for 201b. of wheat (quite good enough 
glass, and coiled together in a spiral for any one to eat), and that since him- 
fe*nnj if rain may be expected, it will self and family have used ibis bread 
creep up to th<* top of its lodgings and they have never had occasion for 
remain there till the weather is settled; medical advice. They also use the 
if we are to have wind, it will move same meal for puddings, &c. The 
through its habitation with amazing price of a mill is £4. 10s. There 
swiftness, and Beldom goes to rest till are mills which grind and dress the 
it begins to blow hard; v a remarkable wheat at one operation. To grind 20lbs. 
storm of thunder and rain is to sue- of wheat would take a boy, or a scr* 
need, it will lodge for some days before vant, about forty or fifty minutes. SuaU 
alfijpst continually out of the waters mills can be obtained at the agricul* 
and dk^bver great uneasiness in violent tp$el machinery deportment of the 
throesapd convulsive-like'morions; in Crystal Palace, or at 260, High Hoi- 
frost as Jn clear summer-like weather born, The saving in the cost of bread 
it lies constantly at the bottom; and in amounts .to nearly one-third, which 
snow as m rainy weather it pitches its would soon cover the cost of the 
dwelling in um very mouth of the mill, and effect a most important sav* 
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ing, besides promoting health, by Avoid¬ 
ing the evil effects of adulterated flour. 
(Seelli, 461, 2077, and 2169). 

2184. PEASE POWDER.—Pound in 
a marble mortar half an ounce each of 
dried mint and sage/a drachm of celery 
sead, and a quarter of a drachm of 
cayenne papper; rub them together 
through a fine sieve. This gives a very 
savoury relish to pease soup and to 
gruel, which, by its help, if the eater of 
it has not the most lively imagination, 
he may fancy he is sipping good pease 
soup. A drachm of allspioe, or blaok 
pepper, may be pounded with theabove 
as an addition, or instead of the cayenne. 

2185. HORSERADISH POWDER.— 
The time to make this is during Novem¬ 
ber and December; slice it the thickness 
of a shilling, and lay it to dry very gra¬ 
dually in a Dutch oven (a strong heat 
soon evaporates its flavour); when 
dry enough, pound it and bottle it. 


2186. DOMESTIC SURGERY. — 
This will comprise such hints and 
advice as will enable any one to act on 
an emergency, or in ordinary trivial 
accidents requiring simple treatment; 
and also to distinguish between serious 
and simple accidents, and the best 
means to adopt in all cases that are 
likely to fall under a person's notice. 
These hints will be Qf the utmost value 
to the heads of families, to emigrants, 
and to persons who are frequently 
called upon to attend upon the sick. 
We strongly recommend the Parent, 
Emigrant, or Nurse, to read over these 
directions occasionally, to regard it as a 
duty to do so at least three or four times 
a year, so as to be prepared for emer¬ 
gencies whenever they may arise. 
When accidents occur, people are too 
excited to acquire immediately a know¬ 
ledge of what they should do; and 
many lives have been lost for want of 
this knowledge. Study, therefore, at 
moderate intervals the Domestic Sur¬ 
gery, Treatment of Poisons, Rules for 
the Prevention of Accidents, How to 
Escape from Fires; the Domestic Pharma¬ 


copoeia, Ac., which will be found in 
various pages of Enquire Within. And 
let it be impressed upon your mind 
that TH1J INDEX will enable you to 
refer to anything you may require is A 
moment. Don't trouble to hunt 
through the pages; but when you wish 
to Enquire Within, remember that 
the Index is the knocker, by which the 
door of knowledge may be opened. 
Such things as may require further 
elucidation will be treated of in The 
Monthly Interview. 

2187. —1. Dressings. —Dressings are 
substances usually applied to parts for 
the purpose of soothing, promoting 
their reunion when divided, protecting 
them from external injuries, as a means 
ofapplying various medicines, to absorb 
discharges, protect the surrounding 
parts add securing cleanliness. 

2188. Certain instruments are re¬ 
quired for the application of dressings 
in domestic surgery, viz.—Scissors, a 
pair of tweezers, or simple forceps, a 
knife, needles and thread, a razor, a 
lancet, a piece of lunar caustic in a 
quill, and a sponge. 

2189. The materials required for 
dressings consist of lint, scraped linen, 
carded cotton, tow, ointment spread on 
calico, adhesive plaster, compresses, 
pads, poultices, old rags of linen or 
calico, and water. 

2190. The following rules should be 
attended to in applying dressings:—1. 
Always prepare the new dressings 
before removing the old one. 2. Al¬ 
ways have hot and cold water at hand, 
and a vessel to place the foul dressings 
in. 3. Have one or more persons 
at hand ready to assist, and tell each 
person what they are to do before you 
commence, it prevents confusion ; thus 
one is to wash out and hand the 
sponges, another to heat the adhesive 
plaster, or hand the bandages and 
dressings, and, if requisite, a third to 
support the limb, Ac. 4. Always stand 
on the outside of a limb to dress it. 
5. Place Uie patient in as easy a posi¬ 
tion as possible, so as not to fatigue him. 
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0. Arrange the bed after changing the 
dressings, but in some cases you will 
bare to do so before the patient is 
placed on &. t. Never be in a hurry 
whenapplying dressings, do if quietly, 
8. When a patient requires moving 
from one bed to another, the best way 
is for -one person to stand on Caoh fide 
of the patient, and each to {dace an 
arm behind his bach, while he passes 
his arms over their necks, then let their 
other arms be passed under his thighs, 
and by holding each others' hands, the 
patient can be raised with ease, and 
removed to another bed. If the leg is 
injured a third person should steady 
it, and if the ami, the same precaution 
should be adopted. Sometimes a stout 
sheet is passed uuder the patient, and 
by several people holding the sides, the 
patient is lifted without any fatigue or 
much disturbance. 

2191, Lint may be made in a hurry, 
by nuilpig the corners of a piece of old 
linen to a board, and scraping its sur¬ 
face with a knife. It is used either alone 
or spread with ointment. Scraped 
lint is the fine filaments from ordinary 
Mnt, and is used to stimulate ulcers 
and absorb discharges ; it is what the 
French nail Ghorpie. 

2192. Scraped Mnt is mode into 
various shapes, for particular purposes. 
For example, when it is screwed up 
Into a conical or wedge-like shape, it is 
called a tent, and is used to dilate fis¬ 
tulous openings, so as to allow the 
matter to escape freely, to plug wounds, 
jo os to promote the formation of a 
clot of blood, and thus arrest bleeding. 
When it is rolled into little balls they 
are called bodettes, and are used for 
absorbing matter in cavities, or blood 
m wounds. Another useful form je 
made by rolling a mass of scraped lint 

* long roll, and then tying it in 
themiddle with a piece of thread; the 
Buddie is then doubled and pushed 
bsto a deepseated wound so as to press 
•upon the bleeding vessel, while the 
ends remafatJnose and assist in forming 
a del* er it is used in deep-seated 


uloers to absorb the matter and keen 
the edges apspb . This form is aadad 
the boardomet, Another form is 
called the ptlote, which is merely a 
hall of scaped lint tied up in a .piece of 
linen rag, commonly called a dabben 
This is used in the treatment of pro* 
trusion of the navel in children. 

2193. Carded Cotton is used as a 
dressing for superficial burns, and 
care should be taken to free it from 
specks, as dies are apt to lay their eggs 
there, and generate maggots, 

2194. Tow is chiefly employed as a 
padding for spliuts, as compresses, uud 
also as au outer dressing where there 
is muehriischarge from a surface. 

2195 . ^Ointments are spread on ca¬ 
licoes, lint, or even thin layers.of tow 
by means of a knife; they should not 
be spread too thick, 

2190. Adlu»ive Plaster is cut into 
strips, ranging in width according to 
the nature of the wound, &o., but the 
usual width is about three-quarters 
of an inch. Isinglass plaster is not so 
irritating as diachylon, and is more 
easily removed. 

2197* Compresses are made of pieces 
of linen, calico. Hut, or tow, daubh d 
or cut into various shapes. They are 
used to confine dressings in their places, 
and to apply m. equal pressure on (tarts. 
They should be free from darns, hums, 
and knots. Ordinary compresses ai'o 
square, oblong, aud.,triuugulsr. The 
pierced compress, is mode by folding up 
a square piece of linen five or six times 
on itself, and then nicking the surface 
with scissors, bo as to cut out small 
pieces. It is then opened out, and 
spread with ointment. It is applied to 
discharging surfaces, for the purpose of 
allowing the matter to pass freely 
through the holes, and is frequently 
covered with a thin layer of taw. Cam 
presses are also made in the shape of a 
Maltese cross, and half a crass, same* 
times split singly, and <at other times 
doubly; or they are graduated by 
placing square pieces of folded doth on 
«o Mtmpd that they do* 
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crease in rice each time. They are 
need for keeping up pibsanre upon 'cer¬ 
tain parts. 

3138. Pad* are made % sewing tew 
inside pieces of linen, or folding linen 
and sewing the pieces together. They 
at* used to keep off pressure from parts, 
aucb as thatcauredbysplintein fractures. 

2199. Poultice* are usually made of 
linseed-meal, oatmeal, or bread, either 
combined with water and other fluids ; 
sometimes they are made of carrots, 
charcoal, potatoes, yeast, and linseed- 
meal, mustard, &c., but the best and 
most economical kind of poultice is a 
fabric made of sponge and wool felted 
together, and backed by Indian-lubber. 
It is called “Markwick’s Patent Spongio- 
piline." It gained a price medal at the 
Great Exhibition. The method of using 
this poultice is as follows:—“ A piece 
of the material of the required form and 
sice is cut off, and the edges are pared 
or bevelled off with a pah" of scissors, so 
that the caoutchouc may come iu con¬ 
tact with theBurrounding skin iu order 
to prevent evaporation of the fluid 
used; for, as it only forms the vehicle, 
we can employ the various poultices 
generally used with r&uch less expendi¬ 
ture of time and money, and increased 
cleanliness. For example,—a vinegar 
poultice is made by moistening the 
fabric with distilled vinegar; an alum 
poultice, by using a strong solution of 
dum; a charcoal poultice, by sprink¬ 
ling powdered charcoal onthe moistened 
surface of the-material ; a yea at poultice, 
by using warmed yeast, and moistening 
the fabric with hot water, which is to 
be well squeesed out previous to the 
absorption of the yeast; a beer poultice, 
by employing warm porter-dregs or 
strong beer as the fluid; and a carrot 
poultice, by using the expressed and 
evaporated liquor of' boiled carrots. 
The material coats about one-farthing a 
square inch, andmay 'be obtained of 
the chemist. As a fomentation it is 
most invaluable, and by moistening the 
material with compound camphor lini¬ 
ment or hartshorn; it acts the same ss 


a mustard noulMoe. Full direofcbnswill, 
no doubt, be supplied to those who pur¬ 
chase the material, if inquired for. 

2300. ^BAHSACHCS.'-*Bandttpiiue strips 
of calioo, limn, flannel, muslin, elastic- 
webbing, buwfeg, or some other sub ¬ 
stance of various lengths, such ss thrsh 
four, eight, tea, or twelve yards, and 
one, one and-*bal£ two, two-and-a-half, 
three, four, or six inches wide, free from 
hems or dams; soft and unglued. 
They see better after they have been 
washed. Their uses are to retain dress¬ 
ings, apparatus, or parts of the body 
in their proper positions, support the 
soft parts, mid maintain equal pressure. 

2201. Bandages are simple and com¬ 
pound ; the former are simple slips 
rolled up tightly like a roll of ribbon. 
There is also another simple kind which 
is rolled from both ends,—this is called 
a double-headed bandage. The com¬ 
pound bandages are formed of many 
pieces. 

2202. Bondages for the head should 
be two inches wide and five yards long; 
for the neck two inches wide and three 
yards long; for the arm, two inches 
wide and seveu yards tong; for the le& 
two inches and-a-half wide and seven 
yards long; for the thigh, three inches 
wide and eight yards long; and for the 
body, four car six inches wide and ten 
or twelve yards long. 

2203. To apply a single-headed band¬ 
age, lay "the outside of the md next to 
the part to be bandaged, and to hold 
the roll between the little, ring, sad 
middle fingers, and ‘ the palm of the 
left hand, using the thumb and fore-fin- 
gar of the same hand to guide it, and 
the right band to keep it firm, and pais 
the bondage partly round the lag to¬ 
wards the left hand. It is eor^etimss 
-necessary to reverse this order, ami 
therefore it is well to he able to an 
both hands. Particular parts require a 
different method of applying bandages, 
and therefrre we shall describe the moot 
useful separately, and there ore different 
ways of putting on the same bandage, 
winch consist an the m w >nH ' the folds 
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or turns are made. For example, the must be kfept firm. Now hold^tberoU 
circtt/tfr bandage is formed by horizontal of the bandage in your left haad,witii 
turns, each of which ovar-kps the one the palm looking upward*, and taking 
made before it; the spiral consist* of care to keep that part of the bondage de¬ 
spiral turns; the oblique follows a course tween your right forefinger, and ike mil 
oblique or slanting to the oentre of the in pour left hand quite alack ; turn your 
limb; and the recurrent folds back again loft hand over, and bring the b&ndag® 
to the part whence it Btarted. down upon the leg; then pass the roll 

2204. Circular bandages are used for under the leg towards your right hand, 
the neck, to retain dressings on any part and repeat this until the leg is bandaged 
of it, or for blisters, setons, Ac.; for the up to the knee, taking care not to drag 
head, to keep dressings on the forehead the bandage at any time during the 
or any part contained within a circle process of bandaging. When you arrive 
passing round the head; for the arm, at the knee, pass the bandage round the 
previous to bleeding; for the leg, above leg in circles just below the knee, and 
the knee; and for the fingers, Ac. pin it as usual. Bandaging is very easy, 

2205. To confine the ends of bandages, and if you once see any one apply a 

some persons use pins, others slit the bandage properly, and attend to these 
end for a short distance, and tie the two rales, there will not be any difficulty; 
strips into a knot, and some use a strip but bear one thing in mind, with- 
of adhesive plaster. Always place the out whioh you will never put on a 
point of a pin in such a position that it bandage even decently; and that is, 
should not be likely to prick the patient, never to drag or pull at a bandage, but 
or the person dressing the limb, or be make tbe turns while it is slack, and 
likely to draw out by using the limb: you have your right forefinger placed 
therefore, as a general rule, turn the upon the point where it is to be folded 
head of the pin from the free end of the down. When a limb is properly 
bandage, or towards tbe upper part of bandaged, the folds Bhould run in a line 
tbe limb. corresponding to the shin-bone. Use, 

2205. The oblique bandage is gene- to retain dressings, and for varicose 
rally used for arms and legs to retain veins. 

dressings. 2202. A bandage for the cheat is 

2207. The spiral bandage is generally always placed upon the patient in a 
applied to tbe trunk and extremities, sitting posture; and it may be put on 
but it is apt to fall off even when very in circles or spirally. Use, m fractures 
carefully applied; therefore we gene- of the ribs, to retain dressings, and 
rally use another called the recurrent, after severe contusions. 

whioh folds back again. 2210. A bandage for the belly is placed 

2208. The recurrent bandage ia the on the patient as directed in the last, if 
best kind of bandage that we can era- spirally carrying it from above down- 
ploy for general purposes. The method wards. Use, to compress the belly after 
of putting it on is as follows:—Apply dropsy, or retain dressings. 

the end of the bandage that is free, with 2211. The hand is bandaged by oross- 
the outside of it next the skin, and held ing the bandage over the back of the 
this end with the finger and thumb of hand. Use, to retain dressings, 
the left hand, while some one supports 2212. For the head, a bandage may 
the heel of the patient; then with the be circular, or spiral, or both; in the 
righ&4knd pass the bandage over the latter case, commence by placing one 
pleae-wwa are bolding, and keep it circular turn just over the ears; then 
crossed’ thus, until you can place your bring down from left to right, end 
right forefinger upon the spot where it round the head again so as to alternate 
crosses the ether bandage, where it a spiral with a circular turn. . Ute, 
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to retain dressings on the head er over 
the eye; but th» form soon gets slack. 
The circular bandage -is the beat, cross¬ 
ing it over both eyes. 

£218. For the Foot .—Plane the end 
just above the outer ankle, and make 
two oircular turns, to prevent its 
slipping; then bring it down from the 
inside of the foot over the instep to¬ 
wards the outer part; pass it under the 
sole of the foot, and upwards and in¬ 
wards over the instep towards the inner 
ankle, then round the ankle, and repeat 
again. Use, to retain dressings to the 
instep heel, or ankle. 

2214. For the leg and foot, commence 
and proceed as directed in 2213; then 
continue it up the Ipg as ordered in 
2208. 

2215. As it sometimes happens that 
it is necessary to apply a bandage at 
once, and the materials are not at hand, 
it is desirable to know how to substitute 
something else that any one may apply 
with ease. This is found to be effected 
by handkerchiefs, and an experienced 
surgeon (Mr. Mayor) has paid great 
attention to this subject, and brought 
it to much perfection. It is to him, 
therefore, that we are indebted for 
most of these hints. 

2216. Any ordinary handkerchief 
will do; but a square of linen folded 
into various shapes answers better. 
The Bhapes generally required are as 
follows:—The triangle, the long square, 
the cravat and the cord. 

2217. The triangular handkerchief is 
made by folding it from corner to cor¬ 
ner. Use, as a bandage for the head. 
Application .—Place the base round the 
head, and the short part hanging down 
behind, then tie the long ends over it. 

2218. The Umg-tqw*e is made by 
folding the handkerchief into three 
parts, or double it once upon itself. 
Use , as a bandage to the ribs, belly, Ac. 
If one handkerchief is nut long enough, 
sew two together. 

2218. The cravat is folded as usual 
with cravats. Use, as a bandage for the 
head, anna, legs, feet, neck, Ac. 


2220. The cord is used to compress 
vessels, when a knot is made m it, and 
placed over the vessel to be com¬ 
pressed. It is merely a handkerchief 
twisted in its long diameter. 

2221. Sometimes it is neosssaiy to 
apply two or more handkerchiefs, as in 
a broken collar-bone, or whan it is 
necessary to keep dressings under the 
arm. It is applied by knotting the two 
ends of one handkerchief together, and 
passing the left arm through it, then 
passing another handkerchief under the 
right arm, and tying it. By this means 
we can brace the shoulders well back, 
and the handkerchief will press firmly 
over the broken coUatvbone; besides, 
this form of bandage does not rea dily 
slip or get 'slack, but it requires to bo 
combined with the sling, in order to 
keep the arm steady. 

2222. When a woman has an inflamed 
breast that requires support or dress¬ 
ings to be kept to it, tie two ends of 
the handkerchief round her neck, and 
bring the body of it over the breast* 
and pass it upwards and backwards 
under the arm of that side, and tie the 
ends of those around the neck. 

An excellent sling is formed by 
placing one handkerchief around the 
neck, and knotting the two ends over 
the breast-bone, then placing the other 
in triangle under the arm, to be sup¬ 
ported with the base near to the hand, 
tie the ends over the handkerchief, wad 
pin the top to the other part after 
passing it around the elbow. 

2228. Apparatus.— When a person 
receives a severe contusion of the 
leg or foot, or breaks his leg, or has 
painful uloera over the leg, or is unable 
from some cause to bear the pressure 
of the bedclothes, it is advisable to 
know how to keep them from hurting 
the leg. This may be done by bending 
up a fire-guard, or placing a chair, 
resting upon the edge of its back and 
front of the seat over the leg, or putting 
a box on each side of it, mid pkeing a 
plank over them; but the best way is 
to make a cradle, as itis called. This 
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tedoae by getting three pieces of wood, 
mi three pieces of iron wire, and 
passing the wire «r hoop through the 
wood* This ean be placed to any 
height, and is vwy useful in sill oases 
where pressure cannot be borne. 
Wooden hoops cot in halves answer 
hotter than the wire. 

2224. When a person, breaks bis leg, 
sad qUimtM cannot be had directly, get 
t bunch <a£ straw or twigs, and roll it 
up in a handkerchief, and place one on 
each side of the leg or arm, and bind 
another handkerchief firmly around 
them, or make a long bag about three 
inches in diameter, or even more, of 
oearse linen duck* or carpet, and stuff 
this full of bran, sawdust or sand, sew 
up the end, and use this the same as 
the twigs. It forms an excellent ex¬ 
temporaneous splint. Another good 
plan is to get a hat-box made of chip, 
•ad cut it into suitable lengths, or for 
want of all these, some bones out of a 
pair of stays, and run them through a 
stout piece of rug, protecting the log 
with a fold of rug, tinea, &c. 

2225. When dry warmth is required 
to be applied to any part of the b dy 
fty & flour pancake and lay it over the 
part; or warm some sand and place in 
the patient’s socks, and lay it to the 
pert; salt does as well, and may be put 
mto a jjftper bag * or warm water put 
into giuger-beer bottles or stone jars, 
and rolled up in flannel. 

2226. IV,—Minor Operations.— 
Bleeding is sometimes necessary at 
ones, in certain accidents, such a* con- 
tnsrion, and therefore it is well to know 
hew to do this. First of ail, bind up 
the arm above the elbow with a piece 
ef bandage or a handkerchief pretty 
firmly, then place your finger over the 
vein* at the bend of the arm, and feel 
if there is any jHikation; if thore is try 
another veiu, and rf it does not pulsate 
or .beast, choose that one. Mow rub 
the arm irmn the wrist towards-the 
elbow, fibeoe the left thumb upon the 
vain, and bold the lancet as you would 
a pen, and nearer <at right angle* to the 


vein, taking care to prnvent its going#* 
too far, by keeping the thumb ne*rto 
the point, and resting the head upon 
the little finger. Mow place the poi#| 
of the lancet on the vein, push it sud¬ 
denly inwards, depress the elbow, and, 
raise the hand upwards and outward* 
so as to cut obliquely across the vein. 
When sufficient blood is drawn ofi^ 
which is known by feeling the pulse at 
the wrist, and near the thumb, bandage 
the arm. If the pulse feel tike a piece 
of cord, more blood should be taken 
away, but if it is soft, and con be easily 
pressed, the bleeding should be stop^ied. 
When you bandage the arm, place a 
piece of lint over the opening made by 
the laooet, and pass a bandage lightly, 
but firmly, around the arm, so as to 
cross it over the bend of the elbow. 

2227. Dry Cupping is performed by 
throwing a piece of paper dipped into 
spirit of wine, and ignited into a wine¬ 
glass, and placing it over the part, such 
as the neck, temples, fee. It thus draw# 
the flesh into the glass, and causes a 
termination of blood to the part, which 
is useful in headache, or many other 
complaints. This is an excellent method 
of extracting the poison from wounds 
made by adders, mad dogs, fish, &C. 

2228. Ordinary Cupping is performed 
the same as dry cuppings with this ex¬ 
ception, that the part is scarified or 
scratched with a lancet, so as to cause 
the blood to flow. ..Then the glass 
is placed over it again with the lighted 
paper in it, and when sufficient blood 
has been taken away, then the parts 
are sponged, and a piece of 'sticking 
plaster applied over them. 

2228. Leeches and their Ap¬ 
plication, — The leech used far 
medical purposes is called the hirt'do 
Mrdicmalis, to distinguish it from other 
varieties, such as the horsed eec s and 
the Lisbon leech. It varies from two 
to four inches in length, and is of a 
blackish brown colour, marked on the 
back with six yellow spots, and edged 
with a yellow tine on each- side. 
Formerly leeches were supplied by 
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Ltocolhshlre,Yorkshire, andother fenny 
countries, but latterly most of the 
fcetfhee are prtotaw from France, 
tHmre they are now becoming scarce. 

2230. When leeches are applied to a 
port, it should be thoroughly freed 
from down or hair by shaving, and all 
liniments, &c. carefully and effectually 
cleaned away by washing. If the leech 
is hungry it will soon bite, but some¬ 
times great difficulty is experienced in 
getting them to fasten on. When this 
is the case, roll the leech into* a Kttle 
porter, or moisten the surface with a 
little blood, or milk, or sugar and water. 
Leeches may be applied by holding 
them over the part with apiece of linen 
cloth, or by means of an inverted glass, 
under which they must be placed. 

2231. When applied to the gums, care 
should be taken to use a leech glass, as 
they are apt to creep down the patient's 
throat; a large swan’s quill will answer 
the purpose of a leech glass, When 
leeches are gorged they will drop off 
themselves; never tear them off from 
a person, but just dip the point of a 
moistened finger into some salt and 
touch them with it 

2232. Leeches ore supposed to ab¬ 
stract about two drachms of blood, or 
six leeches draw about an ounce; but 
this is independent of the bleeding 
after they have come off, and more 
blood generally flows then than during 
the time they are sucking. 

2238. After leeches come away, en¬ 
courage the bleeding by flannels dipped 
in hot water and wrung out dry and 
then apply a warm “ spongio-piRne ” 
poultice. If the bleeding is not to be 
encouraged, cover the bites with rag 
dipped in olive oil, or spread with 
spermaceti ointment, having previously 
sponged the parts clean. 

2234. When bleeding continues from 
leech bites, and it is desirable to stop 
it, apply pressure with the fingers over 
the part, or dip a rag in a strong solu¬ 
tion of alum and lay over them, or use 
the tincture of sesquichloride of iron, 
or apply a leaf of matieo to them, 


placing the under surface of the leaf 
next to the skin, or touch each bits 
with a finely-pointed piece ef lunar 
caustic; and if id! these triedln etwees- 
sion fail, pass a fine needle through a 
fold of the skin so as to include the 
‘bite, and twist a piece of thread round 
it. Be sure never to allow any one to 
go to sleep with leech bites bleeding, 
without watching them carefully; and 
never apply too many to children. 

2235. After leeches have been used 
they should be placed in water, eott* 
tabling sixteen per cent, of salt, which 
facilitates the removal of the blood 
they contain; and they should after¬ 
wards be placed one by one in warm 
water, and the blood forced out by 
gentle pressure. The leeches should 
then be thrown into fresh water, which 
is to be renewed every twenty-four 
hours; and they may then be re-applied 
after an interval of eight or ten days ; 
a second time they may be disgorged. 

2286. It a leech is accidentally swal¬ 
lowed, or by any insane gets into the 
body, employ an emetic, Or enema of 
salt and water. 

2237. Scarification is useful in severe 
contusions, and inflammation of parts. 
It is performed by scratching or slightly 
cutting through the skin with a lancet, 
holding the lancet as you would a pen 
when you are ruling lines on paper. 

2238. Accidents. — A Iways tend of 
for a surgeon immediately am acddml 
occurs, but treat as directed mad he 
arrives. Bums. —If the skin is much 
injured, spread some linen pretty 
thickly with chalk ointment (979), and 
lay over the part, and give the patient 
some brandy and water if much ex¬ 
hausted ; then sehd for a medical man. 
If not much injured, and very painful, 
use the same ointment or apply carded 
cotton dipped in lime-water and linseed 
oil (938). If you please you may lay 
cloths dipped in sether over the parts, 
or cold lotions (969,970). 

2239. Scalds. —Treat the same as 
burns, or cover with scraped raw potato; 
but the chalk oiutment is the best. In 
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the absence of all these, cover the parts 
with treacle, and dust on plenty of 
flour. 

2240. Body in Flames .—Lay the per¬ 
son down on the floor of the room, and 
throw the tablecloth, rug or other 
huge doth over him, and roll him on 
the floor. 

2241. Dirt in the Eye *—Place your 
forefinger upon the cheek-bone, having 
the patient before you; then draw up 
the finger, and you will probably be 
able to remove the dirt; but if this will 
not unable you to get at it, repeat this 
operation while you have a netting* 
needle or bodkin placed over the eyelid; 
this will turn it inside out, and enable 
you to remove the sand, or eyelash, 
&C., with the comer of a fine silk hand¬ 
kerchief. As soon as the substance is 
removed, bathe the eye with cold water 
and exclude the light for a day. If the 
inflammation is severe, take a purgative 
and use a refrigerant lotion (969). 

2242. Lime in the Pye.-—Syringe it 
wdl with warm vinegar and water (one 
ounce to eight ounces of water); take 
a purgative, and exclude light. 

2248. Iron or Steel Spiculce in the Eye, 
—This occuni while turning iron or 
steel in a lathe. Drop a solution of 
sulphate of copper (from one to three 
grain, of the salt to one ounce of water) 
into the eye, or keep the eye open 
in a wine-glassful of the solution. Take 
a purgative, bathe with cold lotion, and 
exclude light to keep down inflamma¬ 
tion. 

2244. Dislocated Thumb. This is 
frequently produced by a fall. Hake 
a clove bitch, by passing two loops of 
cord over the thumb, placing a piece 
of rag under the cord to prevent it 
cutting the thumb; then pull in the 
same line as the thumb. Afterwards 
apply a cold lotion (970). 

2245* Cute and Wounds .—Cut thin 
strips of sticking-plaster, and bring the 
parts together; or if large and deep,cut 
two broad pieces so ns to lode like the 
teeth of a comb, and place one on each 
side of the wound, which must be 


cleaned previously. These pieces must 
be arranged so that they shall inter¬ 
lace one another; then bv laying hold 
of the pieces on the right hand side 
with one hand, and those on the other 
side with the other hand, and pulling 
them from one another, the edges of 
the wound are brought together, and 
without any difficulty. 

. 2246. Ordinary Cute are dressed by 
thin strips applied by pressing down the 
plaster on one side of the wound, and 
keeping "it there and pulling in the 
opposite direction; then suddenly de¬ 
pressing the hand when the edges of 
the wound are brought together. 

2247. Confusions.—When they are 
very severe, lay a cloth over the part, 
and suspend a basin over it filled with 
cold lotion. (969, 970.) Put a piece 
of cotton into the basin, so that it shall 
allow the lotion to drop on the cloth, 
and thus keep it always wet. 

2248. Haemorrhage, when caused by 
an artery being divided or tom, may 
be known by the blood jumping out of 
the wound, and being of a bright 
scarlet colour. If a vein is injured, 
the blood is darker, and flows continu¬ 
ously. To stop the latter, apply pres¬ 
sure by means of a compress and band¬ 
age. To arrest arterial bleeding get a 
piece of wood (part of a mop-handle 
will do), and tie a piece of tape to one 
end of it; then lie a piece of tape 
loosely over the arm, and pass the 
other end of the wood under it; twist 
the stick round and round until the 
tape compresses the arm sufficiently to 
arrest the bleeding, and then confine 
the other end by tying the string round 
the arm. If the bleeding is very 
obstinate, and it occurs in the arm, 
place a cork underneath the string, on 
the inside of the fleshy part, where 
the artery may be felt beating by any 
one; if in the leg, place a cork in the 
direction of a line drawn from Ike 
inner part of the knee to a little of tho 
outride of the groin. It is an exoelleac 
t hi n g to accustom yourself to find out 
the position of them arteries, or indeed 
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any that are superficial, and to explain 
to every one in your house ■where they 
acre, and how to stop Weeding. If a 
stick cannot be got, take a handker¬ 
chief, make a cord bandage of it, and 
tie' a knot in the middle; the knot acts 
sis a compress, and should be placed 
over the artery, while the two ends are 
to be tied around the thumb. Observe 
always to place the lifatwe "between the 
wound and the heart. Putting your 
finger into a bleeding wound, and 
making pressure until a surgeon 
arrives, will generally stop violent 
bleeding. 

2249. Bleeding from the Nose, from 
whatever cause, may generally be 
stopped by putting a plug of lint into 
the nostrils; if this does not do, apply a 
cold lotion to the forehead (969, 970); 
raise the head, and place both arms 
over the head, so that it will rest on 
both hands; dip the lint plug, slightly 
moistened into some powdered gum 
arabic, and plug the nostrils again; or 
dip the plug into equal parts of pow¬ 
dered gum arabic and alum, and plug 
the nose. If the bowels are confined, 
take a purgative. 

2250. Violent shocks will sometimes 
Btun a person, and he will remain un¬ 
conscious. Untie strings, collars, &c.; 
loose anything that is tight, and inter¬ 
feres with the breathing; raise the 
head; see if there is bleeding from any 
part; apply smelling-salts to the nose, 
and hot bottles to the feet. 

2251. In Concussion, the surface of 
the body is cold and pale, and the 
pulse weak and small, the breathing 
slow and gentle, and the pupil of the 
eyo generally contracted or small. 
You can get an answer by speaking 
loud, so as to arouse the patient. Give 
a little brandy and water, keep the 
place quiet, apply warmth, and do not 
raise the head Jioo high. If you tickle 
the feet, the patient feels it. 

2252. In Compression of the Brain, 
from any cause, such as apoplexy, or 
a piece of fractured bone pressing on 
It, there is loss of sensation. If you 
tickle the feet, hO does not feel it. 

S 


You cannot arouse him so as to get an 
answer. The pulse is slow and la¬ 
boured; the breathing slow, laboured, 
and snorting; the pupil enlarged. 
Raise the head, unloose strings or tight, 
things, and send for a surgeon. If one 
cannot be got at ones, apply mustard- 
poultices to the feet, and leeches to the 
temples. 

2258. Choking .—When a person has 
a fish bone in the throat, insert the 
forefinger, press upon the root of the 
tongue, so as to induce vomiting; if this 
does not do, let them swallow a large 
piece of potato or soft bread; and if 
these fail, give & mustard emetic. 

2254. fainting. Hysterics, <kc. — 
Loosen the garments, bathe the tem¬ 
ples with water or Eau de Cologne; fresh 
air; avoid bustle* and excessive sym¬ 
pathy. 

2255. Drowning .—Attend to the fol¬ 
lowing essential rules: — 1. Lose no 
time. 2. Handle the body gently. 3. 
Carry the body with the head gently 
raised, and never hold it up by the 
feet. 4. Send for medical assistance 
immediately, and in the meantime act 
as follows:—1. Strip the body, rub it 
dry; then rub it iu hot blankets, and 
place it in a warm bed in a warm room. 
2. Cleanse away the froth and mucus 
from the nose and mouth. 3. Apply 
warm bricks, bottles, bags of sand, &c. 
to the arm-pits, between the thighs and 
soles of the feet. 4. Bub the surface 
of the body with the hands enclosed in 
warm dry worsted socks. 5. If pos¬ 
sible, put the body iuto a warm bath. 
6. To restore breathing, put the pipe of 
a common bellows into one nostril, 
carefully closing the other and the 
mouth; at the same time drawing 
downwards, and puslung gently back¬ 
wards the upper part of the windpipe, 
to allow a more free admission of air; 
blow the bellows genthr, in order to 
inflate the lungs, till the breast be raised 
a little; then set the mouth and nostrils 
free, and press gently on the chost; 
repeat this until signs of life appear. 
When the patient revives apply smell¬ 
ing-salts to the nose, give warm wine 
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or brandy and water. Cautions. —1, 
Never rub the body with salt or spirit*. 
2. Never roll the body on, casks. 3. 
Continue the remedies for twelve hours 
without ceasing, 

2256. Hanging. —Loose the cord, or 
whatever suspended the person, and 
prooeed as for drowning, taking the 
additional precaution to apply right or 
ten leeches to the temples. 

2257. ApparentJDeatk from Drunken 
ncsfc—Raise the head, unloose the 
clothes; maintain warmth, of surface, 
andgive a mustard emetic as soon as the 
person can swallow. 

2258. Apoplexy and Fits generally .— 
Raise the head; unloose all right 
clothes, strings, &c.; apply colcl lotions 
(969, 970) to the head, which should be 
shaved; apply leeches to the temp]*?, 
and send for a Slu geon. 

2259. Suffocation from noxious gases, 
&c. Remove to the fresh air; dash cold 
vinegar and water in the face, neck and 
breast; keep up the warmth of the 
body; if necessary apply mustard 
poultices to the soleB of the feet, and 
try artificial respirations as in drown* 
ing. 

2260. Lightning md Sunstroke. — 
Treat the same as apoplexy. 

2261. POISONS, GENERAL OB- 
SERVATIONS. — The abbreviations 
used at* as follows:—K effects or symp¬ 
toms, T. treatment. A . antidotes or 
counter poisons, D. A. dangerous anti¬ 
dotes, 

A poison is a substance which is 
capable of altering, or destroying, some 
or all of the functions necessary to life. 

When a person is in good, health and 
is suddenly attacked, after having taken 
some food or dr&k, with violent pain, 
cramp in the stomach, sense of Bickness 
or nausea, vomiting, convulsive twitch* 
ings, and a sense of suffocation; or if 
he be seized, under the same circum¬ 
stances, with giddiness, delirium, or 
unusual sleepiness^ then poisoning may 
bo supposed, 

2261 Poisonshave been divided into 
four classes:—1st. Those causing local 


symptoms. 2nd, Those producing 
spasmodic symptoms. 3rd. Narcotic 
or Bleepy symptoms,' and 4th. Paraly¬ 
tic symptoms. 

2263. Poisons maybe mineral,animal 
or vegetable. 

2264.1st. Always send immediately for] 
a medical man; 2nd. Save all fluids vo¬ 
mited, , and articles of food, cups, 
glasses, used' by the patient before 

bring taken ill, and look them up; 3rd 
Examine the cups, to guide youiu your, 
treatment; that is, smell them, and look 
at them. 

2265. As a rule, give emetics after 
poisons thatcause sleepiness and raving; 
chalk, milk, eggs, butter, and warm 
water, or oil, after poisons that cause 
vomiting and pain in the stomach and 
bowels, with purging; and when there 
is no inflammation about the throat, 
tickle it with a feather to excite vomit¬ 
ing. 

22G6, Arsenic. — (White arsenic; 
Orpment, or yellow arsenic; realgar, 
red arsenic ; Sched.es green , or arsenite 
of copper; king's yellow; ague drops/ 
and arsenical paste). —E. Little or no 
taste. Within an hour heat and pain in 
the stomach, followed by vomiting of 
green, yellow, and bloody matter, burn¬ 
ing, and violent thirst; purging and 
twisting about the navel; pulse small, 
quick, and irregular; breathing laboured,, 
voice hoarse, speaking painful; skin 
cold and clammy. -Sometimes there 
are cramps and convulsions, followed 
by death*—T. Give plenty of warm 
water, new milk in large quantities, 
gruel, linseed tea, apply leeches to the 
bowels, foment, and give starch or 
gruel enemas. Scrapo the iron rust off 
anything you can get at, mix it with 
plenty of water, mid give in large 
draughts frequently, and givean ernetio 
of sulphate of zinc (white vitrioL) 
Caution, Never give large draughts of 
fluid until those given before,have been 
vomited, because the stomach will not 
contract properly if filled with fluid, 
and the object is to get rid of the poi¬ 
son as speedily as possible. 

2267. Copter (Blue vitriol, cr Hue 
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stone; verdigris*; vcrdUer ; verdigrm 
crystal*). — B. An teid, rough, disagree¬ 
able taste in tiuruouth; a dry, parched 
tongue, 'with sense of strangling in the 
throat; coppery eructations; frequent 
spitting; nausea; frequent/ desire and 
effort-to vomit, car copious vomiting; 
severe darting puns? im tile stomach; 
griping; frequent purging; belly swollen 
and painful; ekm hot, and violent 
burning thirst; breathing difficult; 
intense headache and giddiness; fol¬ 
lowed by cold sweats, cramps in the 
legs, convulsions, and death.—A. 
White of eggs mixed with water (12 to 
one pint), to be given in wine-glassfuls 
every two minutes; Prussian blue; iron 
filings mixed with water, or very strong 
coffee.—D. A. Vinegar, bark, alkalies, 
gall nutB.—T. If there is much pain 
in the belly or stomach, apply leeches. 
Give large draughts of milk and water, 
to encourage vomiting. 

2268. Mercury {Corrosivesublimate; 
calomel; red precipitate; vermilion; 
turbeth mineral; primiate of mercury). 
—E. Acid metallic taste; tightness 
and burning in the throatpain in the 
back part of the mouth, stomach, and 
bowels; anxiety of countenance; 
nausea and vomiting of bloody mid 
bilious fluids; profuse purging, and 
difficulty of making water; pulse small, 
hard, mid quick; skin clammy, icy 
coldness of the hands and feet; and 
death in 24 or 36 hours.—A. White 
of eggs mixed with water, given as 
above (2267); milk; flour and water, 
mixed pretty thick; linseed tea; and 
barley water.—T. Give large draughts 
of warn water, if you cannot get any¬ 
thing else; foment the bowels with 
poppy-head fomentations, and apply 
leeches if the belly is very tender. 

226®. Antimony (Tartar emetic ; 
hater of; Jecrmca mineral ). —E. A rough 
metallic taste in the mouth, nausea, 
copious vomitings, frequent hiccough, 
pinging; colicy pains, frequent and 
violent cramps, sense of choking, se¬ 
vere heartburn, pain at the pit of the 
stomach, difficult* breathing, wildness 
of speech, cramps in the legs, and 


death.—A. Decoction or tinotanw of 
galls, strong tea; deooetion,or powder 
of Peruvian back.—D. A. White 
vitriol, ipecacuanha, as emetics.—T. 
Give large 1 draughts of water, or SttgHT 
and water, to promote vomiting; apply 
leeches to the- throat and stomach; !? 
painful; and give one grain of extract 
of opium dissolved in* a wine-glassful 
of sugar and water, as soon aa the 
vomiting ceases, and repeat three times 
at intervals of a quarter of an hour. 

2270. Tn#.— {Butter of tin; putty 
powder.) —E. Colio and purging.—A. 
Milk.—T, Give warm or cold water to 
promote vomiting, or tickle the throat 
with a feather. 

2271. Ziso. —( White Vitriol; flower* 
of; chloride of). —E. Ap. astringent 
taste, sensation of choking, nausea, vo¬ 
miting, purging; pain and burning in the 
throat and stomach; difficult breathing; 
pallor and coldness of the surface, 
pinched face, cramps of the extremities, 
but, with the exception of the chloride, 
seldom death. —A. For the two first 
give copious draughts of milk, and 
white of eggs and water, mucilage, and 
olive oil; for the third, carbonate of 
soda, and warm water in frequent 
draughts, with tiie same as for the other 
compounds.—T. Believe urgent symp¬ 
toms by leeching and fomentations, and 
after the vomiting give castor-oil. For 
the chloride use frictions and warmth. 
(See 2225.) 

2272. Silver. (Lunar caustic ; flower* 
of eilver). Gold (Chloride of); and 
Bismuth (nitrate; flowers of; pearl 
white), are not frequently met with as 
poisons.—E. Burning pain in £he 
throat, month, and thfrusual symptoms 
of corrosive poisons.—A. For silver, 
common salt and water; for gold and 
bismuth, no antidotes are known.—T. 
Give milk* and mucilaginous fluids, and 
castor-oil. 

2278. Acids .—(Hydrochloride or spirit 
of salt; nitric or aquafortis; sulphuric 
or oil of vitriol).—E. Add burning 
taste, acutepain in the gullet and throat, 
vomiting of bloody fluid, which effer¬ 
vesces when chalk » added to it; hie- 
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cough, tenderness of the belly, cold difficult breathing, violent pain in the 
sweats, pinched face, convulsions, and bowels, and death.—T. (See Arsenic.) 
death.-A. Give calcined magnesia, chalk, 2281. NarcotioPoibons (bam berries; 

Soap and water.—D. A, Carbonated fools' parsley ; deadly nightshade ; water 
alkalies. Caution. —Do not give water hemlock ; thorn apple; opium; fffflr 
if oil of vitriol has been taken.—T. phor, dec.). —E. Giddiness,. faintness, 
Excite vomiting { give fluids after the nausea, vomiting, stupor, delirium, and 
poison has been ejected. death.—T. Give emetics, large draughts 

2274. Chlorine (gras).—E. Violent of fluids, tickle the throat, apply 
coughing, tightness of the cheBt, debility, smelling salts to the nose, dash cold 
inability to stttnd.—-A. The vapour of water over the ffioe and chest, apply 
caustic ammonia to be inhaled, or 10 mustard poultioes, and, above all, euaea* 
.rops of liquid ammonia to one ounce vour to rouse the patient by walking 
of water to be, taken.—T. Dash cold between two persons; and, if possible, 
water over the race, and relieve urgent by electricity. 

symptoms. , . 2282. Vegetable Irritating Poi- 

2275. Lead (sugar of; red lead; sons. — Mezereon; monk’s-hood; bitter 

wine sweetened by; and water impreg- apple; gamboge; while hellebore, dec .— 
naled with). — E. Sugary astringent E. Acrid, biting, bitter taste, choking 
metallic taste, tightness of the throat, sensation, dryness of the throat, retch- 
policy pains,'violent vomiting, hiccough, ing, vomiting, purging, pains in the 
convulsions, and death,—A. Epsom or stomach and bowels, breathing diffi- 
Glauber’s salts ; plaster of. PariB; or cult, and death.—T. Give emetics of 
phosphate of soda.—T. An emetic of chamomile, mustard, or sulphur of 
mlphate of zinc (24 grains to half pint zinc; large draughts of warm milk, or 
of water); leeches to belly, and fomen- other bland fluids; foment and leech 
Nations if necessary. the belly if necessary, and give strong 

2276. Phosphorus. — E. Intense infusion of eftffee. 

burning and pain in the throat and 2283. Oxalic Acid. —E. Vomiting 
stomach.— A. Magnesia and carbonate and acute pain in the stomach, .general 
of soda.—T. Large draughts of cold debility, crampB, and death.— A. Chalk, 
water, and tickle the throat with a —T. Give large draughts of lime-water 
feather. Caution. —Do not give oil or- or magnesia, 
milk. ' t 2284. Spanish Flies. —E. Acrid taste, 

2277. Line. — E. Burning !n the burning heat in the throat, stomaoh, 

throat and stomach, cramps in the belly, and belly; bloody vomitings, colic, 
hiccough, vomiting, and paralysis of purging, retention of urine, convulsions, 
limbs.—A. Vinegar or lemon juice.— death.—T. Large draughts of olive oil, 
T. Thin starch water to be drunk fre- thin gruel, milk, starch euemas, and 
qucntly. camphorated water. 

2278. Alkalies (Caustic; potash; 2285. Poisonous Fish. — Old-wife; 

soda; ammonia). —E. Acrid, hot, die- sea-lobster; mussel; tunny; blower; 
agreeable taste; burning in the throat, rock-fish, die. —E. Intense pain in the 
nausea, and vomiting bloody matter, stomach after swallowing the fish, vo- 
prof^e purging, pain in the stomach, miting, purging, and sometimes cramps. 
CpHfc, convulsions, and death.— A. Vine- —T. Give an emetic, excite vomiting 
gar and vegetable adds.—T. Give lin- by tickling the throat, and plenty of 
seed tea, milk, almond or olive cdl, and warm water. Follow emetics by active 
excite vomiting. , purgatives, abate inflammation by the 

2270. Baryta ( carbonate; pure and usual remedies, and drink freely of 
muriate). (SeeLime.) sugar and water. 

2280, Nitre. —E. Heartburn, nausea, 2286. Bites of Reptiles. — Viper j 

violent vomiting, purging, convulsions, black viper; Indian serpents ; rattle 
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make. —E. Violent and quick inflamma¬ 
tion of the part, extending towards the 
body, soon becoming livid; nausea, 
vomiting, convulsions, difficult breath¬ 
ing, mortification, oold, sweats, and 
death.—T. Suppose that the wrist has 
been' bitten, immediately tie a tape 
between the wound and the heart, 
scarify the parts with a penknife, razor, 
or lancet, and apply a cupping-glass 
over the bite, frequently removing it 
and bathing the wound with volatile 
alkali, or heat a poker and burn the 
wound well, or drop some of Sir Wm. 
Burnett’s Disinfecting Fluid into the 
wound. Give plenty of warm drinks, 
and cover up in bed. 

2287. Mad Animals, Bite of.—E. 
Hydrophobia, or a fear of fluids.—T. 
Tie a string tightly over the part, out 
out the bite, and cauterize the wound 
with a red-hot poker, lunar caustic, or 
Sir Wm. Burnett’s Disinfecting Fluid. 
Then apply a piece of “spongio-piline,” 
give a purgative, and plenty of warm 
drink. Whenever chloroform can be 
procured, sprinkle a few drops upon a 
handkerchief and apply to the nose and 
mouth of tne patient before cauterising 
the wound. When the breathing ap¬ 
pears difficult, cease the application of 
the chloroform. A physician, writing 
in the Times, strongly urges this course, 
and states that there is no danger, with 
ordinary care, in the application of 
the chloroform, while the cauterisation 
may be more effectively performed. 

2288. Insect Stings. — Wasp, bee, 
gnat, hornet, gad-fly, scoi'pion. — E. 
Swelling, nausea, and fever,—T. Press 
the barrel of a watch-key over the part, 
so as to expose the sting, which 
muBt be removed. Lay a rag moistened 
with hartshorn and oil over the part. 
Give six or eight drops of hartshorn in 
two ounoes of infusion of ohamomile, 
and cover up in bed. 


2289. OYSTER KETCHUP.—Take 
fine fresh Milton oysters; wash them in 
their own liquor, skim it, pound them 
in a marble mortar, to a pint of oysters 
add a pint of, starry, boil than up, and 


add an ounce of salt, two drachms of 
pounded mace, and one o t cayenne,— 
let it just boil up again, akim it,and 
rub it through a sieve; and when cold 
bottle it, then cork it well, and seal it 
down. 

2290. OX-CHEEK STEWED.—Pre¬ 
pare the day before it is tobe eaten ; clean 
tbe cheek and put it into soft Water, j ust 
warm; let it Be three or four hours, 
then put it into cold water, and let it 
soak all night; next day wipe it clean, 
put it into a stew-pan, and just cover it 
with water;—skim it well when it is 
coming to a boil, then put two whole 
onions, stick two or three cloves into 
each, three turnips quartered, a couple 
of carrots sliced, two bay-leaves, and 
twenty-four, corns of allspice, a head of 
celery, and a bundlfe of ^pweet herbs, 
pepper, and Balt ; add cayenne and gar¬ 
lic, in such proportions as the palate 
that requires them may desire. Let it- 
stew gently till perfectly tender, about 
three hours ; then take out the cheek, 
divide it into pieces, fit to help at table ; 
skim, and strain the gravy; melt an 
ounce and a half of butter in a stew 
pan; stir into it as much flour as it will 
take up; mix with it by degrees a pint 
and a half of the gravy ; add to it a 
table-spoonful of mushroom or walnut 
ketchup, or port wine, and give it a 
boil. Servo up in a soup or ragoUt-disb, 
or make it into barley broth. This is v 
very economical, nourishing, and sa¬ 
voury meal. 

2291. CHILDREN AND CUT¬ 
LERY.—SeriouB accidents having oc¬ 
curred to babies, through their catching 
hold of the blades of sharp instruments, 
the following hint will be useful. If a 
child lays hold of a knife or razor, do 
not try to pull it away, or to force open 
the hand. But holding the child's hand 
that is empty, offer to its other hand, 
anything nice or pretty, and it will im¬ 
mediately open the hand, and let the 
dangerous instrument fall. 

2292. COFFEE MILK— for the sick 
room. —Boiladeasert-spoonftil of ground 
coffee, in nearly a pint of milk, a quarter 
of an hour, then put into it a shaving 
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or two of isinglass, and clear it; lot she bit mo so severely on the first 
it boil a few minute and set it by the finger of the left band, as not only.to 
side of the fire to clarify. Ulus is a very cause. four of the teeth of her lower 
fine breakfast,; but.it should be sweet* jaw to enter the flesh, but ao agonising 
ened with sugar of wgood quality. was her bite that the pressure of bar 

2293. FRECKLES. — To disperse palate caused the finger to swell at the 

them, take one ounce of lemon juice, a joint on the opposite side to where,the 
quarter of a draohmof powdered borax, lower teeth entered the finger. In.a 
and half a drachm of sugar; mix them, minute or two the pun was about,as 
and let them standafew days in a glass excruciating as anything I ever felt— 
bottle till the liquor is fit for use; then certainly greater than I have suffered 
rub it on the bands and face ooca- from a wound. I got some tincture of 
donally. (See 1T2.1 arnica, diluted, with about twelve times 

2294. CHLOHOFO^INQ BEES —• the quantity of water, and proceeded 
The quantity of chloroform required to bathe the finger well with it. In 
for an ordinary hive is tbe sixth part of about half a minute the blood began 
an ounce; a very large hive may take to flow freely, the pain ceased, and the 
nearly a quarter of an ounce. Set down swelling abated,and up to this moment 
a table opposite to, and about four feet I have had no further inconvenience 
distant from the hive; on the table nor pain, not even soreness.” 

.spread,a thick linen cloth* in the centre .2296. A VERY PLEASANT PER- 
of the table place a small shallow FUME, and also preventive against 
breakfast plate, which cover with a moths, may be made of the following 
piece of wire g&nze, to prevent the bees ingredients -.—Take of doves, carraway 
from coming in immediate contact with seeds, nutmeg, mace, cinnamon, ana 
the chloroform. Now quickly .and Tonquin beans, of each one ounce; then 
cautiously lift the hive from the board add as much Florentine orris-root as 
on which it is standing, aet it down on will equal the other ingredients put 
the top of the table, keeping the plate together. Grind the who*le well to 
in the centre; cover the hive dosely powder, and then put it in little bags, 
up with doths, and in twenty minutes among your clothes, dec. 
or so the bees are not only sound 2297. MAPS AND CHARTS.— 
asleep, but not one is left among the Maps, charts, or engravings may be 
combs; the whole of them are Tying effectually varnished by running a very 
helpless on the table. You now remove delicate coating of gufta percha solution 
what honey you flunk fit, replace the over their surface. It is perfectly trans¬ 
hive in its old stand, and the bees, as parent* snd is said ho improve the 
they recover, will return to their domi- appearance of pictures. By coating 
die. A bright, calm, sunny day is the both sides of important documents they 
best; and you should commence your can be kept waterproof and preserved 
•operations early in the morning, before perfectly. 

many of them are abroad. 2298. CEMENT FOR LEATHER 

,2295. ARNICA FOR BITES.—A AND CLOTH.—An adhesive material 
correspondent of the Timet says:— for uniting the parts of boots and show, 
Jt Noticing in your paper an account of and for the seams of articles of doth- 
the death of a man from tbe bite of a ing, may be made thus:—Take one 
cat, l beg to trouble you with the fol- pound of gutta percha, four ounces «f 
lowing cnee, which occurred to myself India rubber, two ounces of pitch, one 
shout three weeks ago:—I took a ounce of shellac, two ounces of oiL 
strange dog home* which produced con- The ingredients ok to be melted togs* 
stemation among the cats. One of them tber, and used hot. 

I took up, to effect a reconciliation 2299. ARTIFICIAL MANNERS.— 
betweenhar aftd thedog. In .her terror Artificial manner^ oudcuch aa spring 
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from good taste 'Rod refinement, can water win euro that troublesome and 
never be mistaken, 'tod differ as widely painful thing called a Whitlow. The 
«s gold and tiueel. He fir captivating efficacy of hot water in preventing the 
is gentleness of'manner derived from ill effects of fatigue is too well known to 
true humility, and how faint is every require notice, 
imitation? the one resembles a glorious 2302. PRESERVING POTATOES, 
rainbow, spanning a dark cloud—the —The preservation of potatoes by dip- 
•other, its pale attendant, the water-gall, ping them in 'boiling water is a, valu- 
That suavity Of manner which renders able and useful discovery. Largequaa- 
a real gentlewoman courteous to all, tities may be cured at once, by putting; 
and careful to avoid giving offence, is them into a basket as large ais the ves- 
often copied by those who merely sub? sel containing the bolting water will ad¬ 
ject themseves to certain rules of eti- mit, and then just dipping them a mi- 
quette ; but very awkward is; the copy 1 nute or two, at the utmost. The geno, 
Warm professions Of regard 4re be- which is So near the skin, is thus de- 
stotred on those Who do not expect strayed' Without injury to the potato, 
them, and the esteenr which is due to In this way several tons might be cured 
•merit appears to be, lavished on every in a few hours. "They should be then 
one alike. And as true humility, dried in a warn oven, and laid up in 
blended with a right appreciation of sacks, secure from the frost, in a dry 
self-respect, gives a pleasing cost to the place. (See 1$2 to 135.) 
countenance, so from a sincere and 2303. SQUINTING.—Squinting fre- 
Open disposition springs that artless- quently arises from the unequal strength 
ness of manner which disarms all proju- Of the eyes, the weaker eye being 
dice. Feeling, on the contrary, is turned away from the object, to avoid 
ridiculous when affected, mid, even the fatigue of exertion. Cases of squint- 
when real, should not be too’openly ing of long standing have often been 
manifested. Let. the manners arise cured hy covering the stronger eye, and 
from the mind, and let there be no dis- thereby compelling the weaker one to 
guise for the genuine emotions of the exertion. 

heart. 2304. SCRATCHES.—Trifling as 

2300. DECOCTION OF SARSA- scratches often seem, they ought never 
■BARILLA.—Take four ounces of the to be neglected, but shdbld be covered 
root, slice it down, put the slices into and protected, and kqpt dean and dry, 
four pints of water, and simmer for until they have completely healed. If 
four hours. Take out the sarsaparilla, there is tile least appearance of inflam- 
and beat it into a mash; put it into the mation, no time should be lost in ap- 
lignor again, and boil down to two pints, plying a large bread and water poultice, 
then strain and cool the liquor. Dose or hot flannels repeatedly applied, or 
—a wine-glassful three times a-day. even leeches in good numbers may be 
Upe— to purify the blood after a Course put on at some distance from eadi 

of mercury; w, indeed, whenever any other. _ 

taint is given to the constitution, viti- 2305. BLACK OR WHITE ELDER- 
ating the blood, and producing eruptive BEERY WINE.—Gather the berries 
affections. ripe and dry, pride them, bruise them 

2801. HOT WATER.—In bruises, with your hands, and strain them. Set 
'hot water is most dffio&dous, both by the liquor by in glased earthen vessels 
means of insertion and fomentation, in for twelve hofirs, to settle; put to every 
removing pain, and totally .preventing pint of juice a pint and a half of watst^ 
discolouration andstiffbesr. It has the and to every gallon of this liquor 
same effect after a blow. It Humid be three pounds of good moist sugar; 
applied as quickly as possible, and as set in & kettle over the fire, and 
iiotas ttcan bebonrt. Insertion in hot when ft is 'toady to boil clarify ft 
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■with the white of four or five eggs; 
let it boil one hour, and when it is al¬ 
most cold, work it with strong ale 
yeast, and tun it, filling up the vessel 
from time to time with the same liquor, 
saved on purpose, as it sinks by work¬ 
ing. In a month’s time, if the vessel 
holds about eight gallons, it will he fine 
and fit to bottle, and, after bottling, 
will be fit to drink in twelve months. 

2306. DRY COUGH.—Take of pow¬ 
dered gum-arabic, half an ounce; li¬ 
quorice-juice, half an ounce. Dissolve 
the gum first in warm water, squeeze in 
the juice of a lemon, then add of pare¬ 
goric two drachms; syrup of squills, one 
drachm. Cork all in a bottle, and shake 
well. 'Take one tea-spoonful when the 
eough is troublesome. (See 996). 

2307. CLEAN WHITE VEILS.— 
Put the veil in a solution of white soap, 
and let it simmer a quarter of an hour; 
squeeze it in some warm water and soap 
tul quite clean. Rinse it from soap, 
and then in clean cold water, in which 
is a drop of liquid blue; then pour 
boildng water on a tea-spoonful of starch, 
run the veil through this, and clear it 
well by clapping it. Afterwards pin it 
out, keeping the edgeB straight and even. 

2308. CANARIES.—To distinguish 
a cock-bird from a hen, observe the 
bird when it^s ringing, and if it be a 
cock you will perceive the throat heav¬ 
ing with a pulse-like motion, a pecu¬ 
liarity which is scarcely peroeptiDle in 
the h«n. (See 287). 

2309. Feed young canaries with white 
and yolk of hard egg, mixed together 
with a little bread steeped in water. 
This Bhould be pressed and placed in 
one vessel, while in another Bhould be 
put some boiled rape-seed, washed in 
fresh water. Change the food every 
day. When they are a month old, put 
them into separate eages. 

2310. Cut the cIowb of cage birds 
occasionally, when they become too 
long, but in doing so be careful not to 
draw blood. 

2311. BULLFINCHES.—Old birds 
should be fed with German Paste, No 2, 
sad occasionally rape-seed. The Ger¬ 


mans occasionally give them a little 
poppy-seed, and a grain or two of rice, 
steeped in Canary wine, when teaching 
them to pipe, as a reward for the pro¬ 
gress they make. Bird organs, or 
flageolets, are used to teach them. 
They breed three or four times a-year. 
The young require to be kept very 
warm, and to be fed every two hours 
with rape-seed, soaked for several hours 
in cold water, afterwards scalded and 
strained, bruised, mixed with bread, 
and moistened with milk. One, two, 
or three mouthfuls at a time. 

231 Sk SQUIRRELS.—In a domestic 
state these little animals are fed with 
hazel nuts, or indeed any kind of nuts; 
and occasionally bread and milk. 
They should be kept very clean. 

2813. LINNETS.—Cock-birds are 
browner on the back than the hens, 
and have some of the large feathers of 
the wings white up to the quills. 
Canary and hemp-seed, with occasion¬ 
ally a little groundsel, water-cress, 
duckweed, Ac., constitute their food. 

2314. THRUSHES.—A cock may be 
distinguished from a hen by a darker 
hack, and the more glossy appearance 
of the feathers. The belly also is 
white. Their natural food is insects; 
worms, and snailB. In a domesticated 
state they will eat' raw meat, but 
snails and worms should be procured 
for them. Young birds are hatched 
about the middle of April, and Bhould 
be kept very warm! They should be 
fed with raw meat, cut small, or bread 
mixed in milk with hemp-seed well 
bruised: when they can feed them¬ 
selves give them lean meat cut small, 
and mixed with bread, or German 
paste, plenty of dean water, and keep 
them in a warm, dry, and sunny situ¬ 
ation. (See 817). 

2316. WINES FROM RHUBARB, 
GRAPES (UNRIPE), CURRANTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES, Ac.—The whole art 
of wine-making consists in the proper 
management df the fermentation pro¬ 
cess ; the Bame quantity of fruit, whe¬ 
ther it be rhubarb, currants, goose¬ 
berries, grapes (unripe), leaves, tops, and 
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tendrils, wate’’, and sugar, will produce 
two different kinds of wine, by varying 
the prope3s of £arau»nt4tIon only—that 

is, a dry wine Mce sheny, or a brisk 
one like champagne; but neither rhu¬ 
barb, currants, nor gooseberries will 
produce a wine with the true cham¬ 
pagne flavour; it is to be obtained 
only from the fruit of the grape, ripe 
Or unripe, its leaves, tops, and tendrils. 
The receipt J here give will do for 
rhubarb, or any of the above-mentioned 
fruits. To make ten gallom tf English 
chftmpagne, imperial measure .‘-—Take 
fifty pounds of rhubarb and thirty- 
seven pounds of fine moist sugar. Pro¬ 
vide a tub that will hold from fifteen 
to twenty gallons, taking care that it 
has a hole for a tap near the bottom, 
tn this tub bruise the rhubarb; when 
done, add four gallons of waij^r; let 
the whole be well stirred together; 
cover the tub with a cloth or blanket, 
apd let the materials stand for twenty- 
four hours; then draw off the liquor 
through tho tap; add one or two more 
gallons of water to tho pulp, let it be 
well stirred, and then allowed to remain 
an hour or two to settle, then draw off; 
mis tho two liquors together, and in 
it dissolve the sugar. Let the tub be 
made clean, and return the liquor to 

it, cover it with a blanket, and plaoe it 
in a room the temperature ‘of which is 
not below 60° Fahr.; here it is to re¬ 
main for twenty-four, forty-right, or 
more hours, until there is an appear¬ 
ance of fermentation having begun, 
when it should be drawn off into the 
ten-gallon cask, as fine as possible, 
which cask must be filled up to the 
bung-hqlo with water; if there is not 
liquor enough, let it lean to one side a 
little, that it may discharge itself; if 
there is any liquor left in the tub not 
quite fine, pass it through,flannel, and 
fillup with that instead of-water. As 
the fermentation proceeds and the 
liquor diminishes; it must be filled up 
duly, to encourage the fermentation, 
for ten or twelve days; it then becomes 
more moderate, when the bung should 
be put in, and a gimlet hole made at 


the side of it, fitted with a spile; this 
spile should be taken out every two or 
three days, according to tho.state of the 
fermentation, for right or ten days, to 
allow some of the carbonic arid gas to 
escape. When this state is passed, the 
cask may be kept full by pouring a 
little liquor in at the vent-hole once a 
week or ten days, for three or four 
weeks. This operation is performed at 
long intervals, of a month or more, till 
the end of December, when on a fine 
frosty day it should b'e drawn off from 
the lees as fine as possible; the turbid 
part passed through flannel. Make the 
cask clean,return the liquor to it, with 
one drachm of isinglass (pure) dissolved 
m a little water; stir the whole toge¬ 
ther, and put the bung in firmly. 
Choose a clear dry day in March for 
bottling it. They should be champagne 
bottles<—common wine bottles are not 
strong enough; secure tho corks in a 
proper manner with wire, &o. I gene¬ 
rally make up the liquor to two or 
three pints over the ten gallons, which 
I bottle for the purpose of filling the 
cask as it is wanted. For several years 
past X have made & wine with ripe and 
unripe grapes, according to the season, 
equally as good as any foreign. It has 
always spirit enough without the ad¬ 
dition of brandy, which, Dr. Maculloch 
says, in his Treatise on Wines (published 
twenty or thirty years ago), spoils all 
wines; a proper fermentation produces 
spirit enough. The way to obtain a 
dry wine from these materials is to 
keep the cask constantly filled up to 
the bung-hole, daily or every other day, 
as long as any fermentation is percep¬ 
tible, by . applying the ear near to the 
hole; the bung m^y then be put in 
lightly for a time, before finally fixing 
it; it may be racked off on a fine day 
in December, and fined with isinglass 
as above directed, end bottled in 
March. — William Bartlett, Surgeon, 
Burbage. 

2316. OQSTVULSIOm—Mr. W. C. 
Williamson, surgeon, reports an inte¬ 
resting and .remarkable case, in which 
he saved the life of an infant in con- 
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vulsions, by the use of chloroform. 
He commenced the use of it at nine 
o’clock one evening, at which period 
the child was rapidly sinking, numerous 
remedies having been already tried 
without effect. He dropped half a 
drachm of chloroform into a thin mus¬ 
lin handkerchief, and held it about on 
inch from the infant’s face. In about 
two minutes the convulsions gave way, 
and the child fell into a sleep. By 
slightly releasing tho child from the 
influence of the chloroform, he was 
able to administer food, by which the 
child was nourished and strengthened. 
The chloroform was continually ad¬ 
ministered in the manner described, 
from Friday evening at nine o’clock 
until Monday morning at nine. This 
treatment lasted sixty hours, and six¬ 
teen ounces of chloroform were used. 
Mr. Williamson says he has no doubt 
that the chloroform was instrumental 
in saving the infant’s life ; and that no 
injurious effects, however trivial, from 
the treatment adopted, have subse¬ 
quently appeared. 

2317. CORNS.—Boil a potato in its 
skin, and after it is boiled take the skin 
and put the inside of it to the corn, 
and leave it on for about twelve hours; 
at the end of that period the com will 
he much better. The above useful and 
simple receipt has been tried and 
found to effect a remedy. 

2318. CLEANSING FEATHERS 
OF THEIR ANIMAL OIL.—The fol¬ 


lowing receipt gained a premium from 
the Society of Arts:—Take for every 
gallon of clean water one pound of 
quicklime, mix them well together, 
and when the undissolved lime iB pre¬ 
cipitated in fine powder, pour off the 

f 2 «]ean lime-water for use. Put the fear 
ii "' rs to be cleaned in another tub, and 
L to them a quantity of the olean 
e-water, sufficient to cover them 
ut three inches when well immersed 
and stirred about therein. The fea¬ 
thers, when thoroughly moistened, will 
sink down, and should remain in the 
lime-water three or four days; after 
which, the foul liquor should be sepa¬ 


rated from them, by laying them in a 
sieve. The feathers should be after¬ 
wards well washed in clean water, and 
dried upon nets, the meshes of which 
may be about the fineness of cabbage- 
nets. The feathers must be, from time 
to time, shaken on the nets, and os they 
get dry, will fall through the meshes, 
and are to be collected for use. The 
admission of air will be serviceable in 
drying. The process will be completed 
in three weeks; and, after being thus 
prepared, the feathers will only require 
to be beaten to get rid of the dust. 
(See 2048.) 

2319. PRESTON SALTS.—Take of 
sal ammoniac and salts of tartar of each 
about two ounces; pound up the sal 
ammoniac into small bits, and mix them 
gently with the salts of tartar. After 
beingjwell mixed, add a few drops of oil 
of lavender, sufficient to scent, and also 
a little musk; stop up in a glass bottle, 
and when required for use, add a few 
drops of water, or spirits of hartshorn, 
when you will immediately have strong 
smelling salts. The musk, being expen¬ 
sive, may be omittod; it will still be 
good. Any person can for a few ponc9 
obtain these ingredients at any drug¬ 
gist’s, and they will make salts, which, 
to buy, prepared, would cost, at the 
least, eighteenpence. 

2320. FIG-PUDDING.—Three quar¬ 
ters of a pound of grated bread, half a 
pound of best figs, sk ounces of suet, 
six ounces of moist sugar, a tcaeupfol 
of milk, and a little nutmeg. The figs 
and suet must be chopped very fine. 
Mix the bread and suet first, then tho 
figs, sugar, and nutmegs, one egg beaten 
well, and lastly the milk. Boil in a 
mould, four hours. To be eaten with 
sweet sauce. 

2321. PRESERVING EGGS. — It 
has been long known to housewives, 
that the great secret of preserving eggs 
fresh, is to place the small end down¬ 
wards, and keep it in that position— 
other requisites not being neglected, 
such as to have the eggs perfectly fresh 
when deposited for keeping, not allow- 

| ing them to become wet, keeping them 
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cool in warn weather, and avoiding 
freezing in winter. Take on inch-board 
of convenient size, say a foot wide, and 
two and a halrfeet long, and bore it 
fall of holes, each about an inch and a 
half in diameter; a board of this size 
tnay have five dozen holes bored in it, 
for as many eggs. Then nail strips of 
thin board two inches wide round the 
edges, to serve as a ledge. Boards such 
as this may now be made to constitute 
the shelves of a cupboard in a cool cel¬ 
lar. The only precaution necessary is 
to place the eggs as fast as they are laid 
in these holes, with the small end down¬ 
wards, and they will keep for months 
perfectly fresh. Tbp great advantage 
of this plan is the perfect ease with 
which the fresh eggs are packed away, 
and again obtained when wanted. A 
carpenter would make such a board for 
a trifling charge. (See 497, 790.) 

2322. GUM ARABIC STARCH. — 
Take two ounces of white gum arabic 
powder, put it into a pitcher, and pour 
on it a pint or more of boiling water 
(according to the degree of strength 
you desire), and then, having covered 
it, let it set all night. In the morning 
pour it carefully from the dregs into a 
clean bottle, cork it, and keep it for use. 
A.tablespoonful of gum water stirred 
into a pint of starch that has been 
made in the usual manner, will give 
the lawns (either white, black, or print¬ 
ed), a look of newness, when nothing 
else can restore them after washing. 
It is also good, much diluted, for thin 
white muslin and bobbinct. 

2323. HOME-MADE BREAD.—To 
one quartern of flour (three poundB and 
o-half), add a dessert-spoonful of salt, 
and mix them well; mi* about two 
table-spoonsful of good fresh yeast (see 
2160) with half-a-pint of water a little 
warm, but not hot; make a hole with 

our hand in the noddle of the flour, 
ut not quite touching the bottom of 
the pan; pour the watei' and yeast 
into this hole, and Btir it with a spoon 
till you have made a thin batter; 
sprinkle this over with flour, cover the 
pan over with a dry cloth, and let it 


stand in a warm room for an hour; not 
near the Are, except in cold weather, 
and then not too close; then add a pint 
of water a little warm, and knead the 
whole wfell together, till the dough 
comes clean through the hand; some 
flour win require a little more water— 
butinthisexperienoemustbeyour guide: 
let it stand agaimfor about a quarter of 
an hour, and then bake at pleasure. 

2324. TO MAKE BREAD WITH 
GERMAN YEAST.—To one quartern 
of flour add a dessert-spoonful of salt 
as before; dissolve one ounce of dried 
German yeast in about three table¬ 
spoonfuls of cold water, add to this one 
pint and a half of water a little warm, 
and pour the whole into the flour; 
knead it well immediately, and let it 
stand as before directed for one hour: 
then bake at pleasure. It will not hurt 
if you make up a peck of flour at once, 
and bake three or four loaves in suc¬ 
cession, provided you do not keep the 
dough too warm. German yeast may 
be obtained at almost any corn-chand¬ 
ler’s in the metropolis and suburbs. 
In winter it will keep good for a week 
in a dry place, and in summer it should 
be kept in cold water, and the water 
changed every day. Wheat-meal re¬ 
quires a little more yeast than fine 
flour, or a longer time to stand in the 
dough for rising. For domestic baking^ 
in the absence of a large oven, Ball’s 
Portable Revolving Ovens (see 2159) can 
be used, in front of any fire, bake 
equally, perfectly, and produce five 
pounds of bread from three pounds and 
a half of flour, without the addition of 
potatoes or rice. With one of these 
ovens and a good side oven you may 
make a double use of your fire, by 
baking at the side and in front at the 
same time; and where there is no side 
oven, or only a bad one, these ovens 
are invaluable. You may bake five 
pounds and a half of bread, or eight 
pounds of meat, in one hour and a half, 
without depriving the room of the heat 
or comfort of the fire; and two ovens 
may be used at the same time in front 
of an ordinary fire, side by side. 
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2325. 1’ICKXIJJG.—There are three gherkins, French beans, cabbage, broooU, 
methods of pickling; the moat simple cauliflowers, onions, and soiorth. 

is, merely to put the article into cold 2327. The third method of pick* 
vinegar. The Strongest pickling vine* lino is when the vegetables are in a 
gar of white wine should always bo greater or less degree done over the Are. 
used for pickles; and for such as are Walnuts, artichokes,artichokebottoms, 
wanted for white pickles, use distilled and beet-roots are done thus, and some* 
vinegar. This method ire recommend times onions and cauliflowers, 
for all such vegetables as, being hot 2328. French Beans. — The best 
themselves, do not require the addition sort for this purpose are white runners, 
of spice, and such as do not require to They are very large, long beans, 
be softened by heat, such as capsicums, but should be gathered quite young, 
chili, nasturtiums,button onions, radish- before they are half grown; they may 
pods, horseradish, garlic, and eschalots, be done in the same way aa gherkins, 
Half fill the jars with best vinegar, fill but will not require so long a time., 
them up with the vegetables, and tie 2320. Onions.-*- Onions should be 
down immediately with bladder and chosen about the size of marbles, the 
leather. One advantage of this plan is, silver-skinned sort are the best. Pre- 
that those who grow nasturtiums, pare a brine and put them into it hot; 
radish-pods, and so forth, in their own let them remain one or two days, then 
gardens, may gather them from day to drain them, and, when quite dry, put 
day when they are exactly of the proper them into dean dry jars, and cover 
growth. They are very , much better them with hot pickle, in every quart of 
if pickled quite fresh, and all of a size, which has been steeped one ounce eaok 
which can scaroely be obtained if they of horseradish sliced, black pepper, all- 
be pickled all at the same time. The spioe, and salt, with or without mustard 
onions should be dropped in the vine- seed. In all pickles the vinegar should 
gar as fast as peeled; this seoures their always be two inches or more above the 
colour. The horseradish should be vegetables, as it is sure to shrink, and 
scraped a little outside, and cut up in if the vegetables are not thoroughly 
rounds half an inch deep. Barberries immersed in pickle they will not keep, 
for garnish: gather fine full bunches 2330. Bed Cabbage. — Choose fine 
before they are quite ripe; pick away firm .cabbages: the largest aro not the 
all bits of stalk, and leaf, and injured best; trim off the outside leaves; 
berries, and drop them in cold vinegar; quart®* the cabbage, take out the large 
they may be kept in salt and water, stalk, slice the quarters into a colander, 
changing the brine whenever it begins and sprinkle a little salt between the 
to ferment; but the vinegar is best. layers; put but a little salt—too much. 

will spoil the colour; let it remain in the 

2326, The second method of lick- eolunder till nextday, shake it well, that 
lino is that of heating vinegar and all the brine may run off; put it in jars, 
spice, and pouring them hot over the cover it with a hot pickle composed of 
vegetables to be pickled, which, are black pepper and allspice, of each an 
previously prepared by sprinkling with ounce; ginger pounded, horseradish 
salt, or immersingln brine. It is better sliced, and salt, of each half an ounce 
not to boil the vinegar, by which pro- to eveiy quart of vinegar ^steeped as 
cess its strength is evaporated. Put above dineoted); two capsicums may be 
the vinegar and spice into a jar, bung added to a quart, or one drachm of cay- 
it down tightly,, tie a bladder over, and etxae. 

let it stand on the hob or on a trivet 2331. Garlic and Eschalots. — 
by the side of the fire for throe or four Garlic and eschalots may be pickled in 
days, well shaken three or four times a the same way as onions, 
day; this method maybe applied to 2332. Melons, Mangoes, and Long 
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Cucumbers may all be donein the same 
manner. Melons- should not- be muoh 
more than half grown; cucumbers full 
grown, but not overgrown. Cut off 
the top, but leave it hanging by a bit of 
rind, which is to serve as a hinge to 
a' box-lid ; with a marrow-spoon scoop 
out all the seeds, and fill the fruit with 
equal parts of mustard seed, ground 
pepper, and ginger, or flour of muBtard 
instead of the seed, and two or three 
cloves of garlic. The lid whioh incloses 
the spiee may be sewed down or tied, 
by running a white thread through the 
cucumber, and through the lid, aadthan, 
tying it together, cat off the ends. The 
pickle may be prepared with the spices 
directed for cucumbors, or with the fol¬ 
lowing, which bears *& nearer resem¬ 
blance to India, To eachqraiiof vine¬ 
gar put salt, flour of mustard, curry 
powder, bruised ginger, turmeric, half 
an ounce of each, cayenne pepper one 
drachm, all rubbed together with a large 
glassful of salad oil; eschalots two 
ounces, and garlic half an ounce, sliced; 
Bteep the spice in the vinegar as before 
directed, and put the vegetables into it 
hot. 

2333. Bbocou ob Cauliflowers.-— 
Choose such as are firm, yet of their 
full size; cut away all the leaves, 
and pare the stalk; pull away the 
flowers by bundles, stbep in brine two 
days, then drain them; wipe them dry 
and put them into hot pickle; or merely 
infuse for three days three ounces of 
curry powder iu every quart of vinegar. 

2334. Walnuts. —Be particular in 
obtaining them exactly at the proper 
season; if they go beyond the middle 
of July, there is danger oftheir becom¬ 
ing hard and woody. Steep* them a 
week in brine. If they are wanted to 
be'Bosn ready for use, prick,, them with 
a pin, or run a.larding pin several times 
through them; but if they are not 
wanted in haste, this method had better 
be left alone. Put them intoa kettle of 
brine, and give them a gentle simmer, 
than drain thorn, on a sieve andlay them 
on flsh drainers in any airy place, until 
they become black, which may be two 


days; then add hot piokle of vinegar in 
which has been steeped; in the propor¬ 
tion of a quart, Blade pepper one ounce; 
ginger; eschalots,, salt, and mustard 
Beed, one ounceeoch. Most pickle vine¬ 
gar, when the vegetables are used, may 
be turned to use, walnut pickle in par¬ 
ticular; boil it up, allowing 1 to each 
quart four or sin- anchovies dropped 
small, and a largw table-spoonful of, 
eschalots; alro dropped. Let it stand a 
few day*, till it is quite dear, then pour 
off and bottle. It is an excellent store 
sauce for hashes; fish, and various 
other purposes. 

2336. Beet-roots. — Boil or bake 
gently until they are nearly done; ac¬ 
cording to the size of the root they 
will require from an hour and a half to 
two horns j drain them, and when they 
begin to cool peel and out in slices half 
an inch thick, then put them into a 
pickle composed of black pepper and 
allspice, of each one ounce, ginger 
pounded, horseradish diced, and salt, 
of each half an ounce to every quart of 
vinegar, steeped. Two capsicums may 
be added to a quart, or one drachm of 
cayenne. 

2336. Artichokes. —Gather young 
artichokes as soon as formed; throw 
them into boiling brine,, and let them 
boil two minutes; drain them; when 
cold and dry put them in jars, and cover 
with vinegar; prepared as method the 
third, but the only spices employed 
should be ginger, maos, and nutmeg. 

2337. Artichoke Bottoms. —Get full- 
grown artichokes and boil than, but 
not so much as for eating, but just 
until the leaves can be pulled;; remover 
them, and the choke; in taking off the 
stalk, be careful not to break it off 
so as to bring away any of the bottom; 
it would be better to pare them with a 
silver knife, and leave half on inch of 
tender stalk coming to a point; when 
cold, add vinegar and. spice, the same 
os for artiohokes. 

2333. Mushrooms. — Choose small 
white mushrooms; they should be but 
one night’s growth. Cutoff therooto 
and, rub the mushrooms clean with a bit 
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offiannel and salt; put them in a jar, 
allowing to every quart of mushrooms 
one ounce each of eajt and ginger, half 
an ounce of whcde pepper, eight blades 
of mace, a bay leaf, a atrip of lemon 
rind, and & wine-glassful of sherry; 
cover the jar close, and let it Btand on 
the hob or on a stove, so .as to be 
thoroughly heated, and on the point of 
boiling; so let it remain a day or two, 
till the liquor is absorbed by the mush¬ 
rooms and apioas; then cover them 'with 
hot vinegar, dose them again, and stand 
till it jiiBt comes to a boil; then take 
them away from the fire- When they 
are quite cold divide the mushrooms 
and spice into wide-mouthed bottles, 
fill them up with the vinegar, and tie 
them over. In a week's time, if the 
vinegar has shrunk so as not entirely 
to cover the mushrooms, add cold vine¬ 
gar. At the top of each bottle put a 
tea-spoonful of aalAd or almond oil; oork 
close, and dip in bottle resin, (See 
2150,2151.) 

2839. Samphire. —On the sea-coast 
this is merely preserved in water, or 
equal parts of Bea-water and vinegar; 
but as it is sometimes sent fresh as a 
present to inland parts, the best way of 
managing it under such circumstances 
is to steep it two days in brine, then 
drain and put it in a stone jar covered 
with vinegar, and having a lid, over 
which put thick paste of four and 
water, and set it in a very .cool oven all 
night, or in a warmer oven till it nearly, 
bnt not quite hoiks. Then let it stand 
on a warm hob for half an hour, and 
let it become quite cold before the 
pastels removed; then add cold vinegar, 
if any more is required, and secure as 
other pickles. 

2340. Indian PJCKLE.— The vege¬ 
tables tO ( be employed for this fa¬ 
vourite pickle are smallhard knota of 
Whits cabbage sliced, cauliflowers or 
hgpcoliin flakes, long carrots, not larger 
tmn a Sager, or large carrots sliced 
(the former are far preferable), gher¬ 
kins, French beans, small bottom 
onions, white turnip radishes half grown, 
radish-pods, eschalots, young hard 


apples, green peaches when the trees 
are thinned before the stones begin to 
form, vegetable marrow not larger than, 
a hen’s egg, small green melons, celery, 
shoots of green elder, horseradish, nas¬ 
turtiums, capsicums, and garlic; As 
all these yegetables do not come in se%- 1 
son together, the best method of doing i 
this is to prepare a large jar of pickle at 
such time of the year as most of the 
things may be obtained,, and add the 
others as they come in season. Thus 
the pickle will be nearly a year in 
making, and ought to stand another 
year before using, when, if properly 
managed, it will be excellent, but will 
keep and continue to improve for years. 
For preparing the several vegetables, 
the same directions may be observed 
as for pickling them separately, only 
take this genqgal rule—that, if possible, 
boiling is to bfe avoided, and soaking in 
brine to be preferred; be very parti¬ 
cular that every ingredient is perfectly 
dry before putting into the jar, and 
that the jar is very closely tied 
down every time that it is opened for 
the addition of fresh vegetables. Nei¬ 
ther mushrooms, walnuts, nor red cab¬ 
bage are to be admitted. For the 
pickle. To a gallon of the best white 
wine vinegar add salt three ounces, flour 
of mustard half a pound, turmeric two 
ounces, white pager sliced three 
ounoes, cloves one ounce, mace, black 
pepper, long pepper, white pepper, half 
an ounce eacn, cayenne two drachms, 
eschalots peeled four ounces, garlic 
peeled two ounoes; steep the spice in . 
vinegar on the hob or trivet for two or 
three days. The mustard and turmeric 
must be rubbed smooth with a little 
cold vinegar, and stirred into thereat 
when as near boiling as pos sible. Such 
vegetables agr are ready may be put in; 
whan cayenne, nasturtiums, or any 
other vegetables mentioned in the first 
method of pickling come in season, put 
them in the pickle as they are; any in 
the second method, a small quantity of 
hot vinegar without spice; when cold 
pour it af£ and put the vegetables into 
the general jar. If the vegetables are 
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greened in vinegar, as French beans green herbage, as slaver, endive, Jet* 
and gherkins, this will not be so neces- tuce, Ac,, and occasionally berries, 
sary, but will be m improvement to all. When Confined, they are usually fed 

Onions had betternot be wet at all; with a paste made in the following 
but if it be desired not to have the full manner: — Take a portion of bread, 
flavour, both onions, eschalots, and well-baked 4nd stale; put it into fresh 
garlic, may be sprinkled with salt in a water, and leave It until quite soaked 
colander, 1 to draw off all the strong through, then squeeze out the water 
juice; let them £e two or three hours, and pour boiled milk over it, adding 
The elder apples, peaches, and so forth, two-thirds of thesamequantity of barley- 
to be greened as gherkins. meal well sifted, or, what is better, 

2341. The boots, radishes, carrots, wheat meal. This should be made 
celery are only soaked in brine and fresh every two days. Occasionally 
dried. Half a pint of salad Oil, or of the yolk of a hard-boiled egg should 
mustard oil, is 'sometimes added. It be crumbled small and given to the 
should be rubbed with the flour of mus- birds, as well as a little hempseed, meal- 
tard and tumeric.—It is not essential worms, and elderberries. Great dean- 
to Indian pickle to have every variety tineas should be observed in the cages 
of vegetable here mentioned; but all of these birds. 

these are admissible, and the greater 2344. CO&NS.—The cause of corns 
variety the more it is apptjbved. is simply Motion, and to lessen the 

2342. BLACKBIRDS. — The ooek- Motion you have only to use your 
bird is of a deep black, with a yellow toe as you do a coach-wheel — lu- 
bill. The female is dark brown. It bricate it with some oily substance, 
is difficult to distinguish male from The best and cleanest thing to use is a 
female birds when young; but the little sweet oil, rubbed on the affected 
darkest generally are males. Their part (after the com is carefully pared) 
food consists of German paste (817), with the tip of the finger, which should 
bread, meat, and bits of apple. The be done on getting up in the morning 
same treatment as given for the thrush and just before stepping into bed at 
applies to the blackbird. (See 823.) night In a few days the pain will 

2343. SKY LARKS. — The ooek is diminish, and in a few days more it will 
recognised by the largeness of his eye, cease, when the nightly application may 
the length of his daws, the mode of be discontinued. 

erecting his crest, and by marks of 1 ■■ ■■ 

white in the tail It is also a larger 2345. DIRECTIONS FOR AD- 

bird than the hen. DRESSING PERSONS OF RANK.— 

The cage should be of the following 2348. Ten Royal Family. 
proportions:—Length, one foot five The Queen. —Madam; Most Gracious 
inehes; width, nine inches; height, Sovereign; May it please your Majesty, 
one foot three inches. There should To the Queen’s Most Excellent Ma¬ 
te a circular projection in front to jesty. 

admit of a fresh turf being placed every 4 The King. —Sire, or Sir; Most Otar 
two or three days, and the bottom of cious Sovereign; May it please your 
the cage should be plentifully and con- Majesty. 

stantly sprinkled with river sand. All To the King's Most Excellent Ms- 
vessels containing food should be jesty. 

placsd outside, and'tbe top of the cage 2%s dbnt vend D&ughtert, Brotiur S' 
should be arched and padded, so that and Siotort of Sovereign*. — Sir, or 
the bird may not injureiteelf by jump- Madame; May it please your Royal 
ing about. Highness. 

Their food, in. a natural state, con- To hk Royal Highness the Prinoe o* 
data of seeds, insects, and also buds, Wales. 
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To tow Royal Highness the Duchess 2350, Ambassadors and Governor* 
of Gloucester. under Her Majesty. 

2347- Other Branchc» of the Royal Sir, or My Lord, as the case may “be ; 
Ramiitfr~Sw, or Madam, May it please May it please your Excellency, 
your Highness. To his Excellency the American (or 

To his Highness the Duke of Cam- Russian) or other Ambassador. 

bridge; or, To her Highness Prinasss To his Excellency Marquis-LioUr 

Sophia of Gloucester. tenant General, and General Governor 

2848. Tbs Nobility. . of that part of the United Kingdom 
A Duke or Duchess. —My Lord* os My called Ireland. 

Lady, May it please your Grace. 2351, Judges. 

To bisGraoethaDukeof —j —* or, To My Lord, May it please your Lord- 

her Grace the Duchess of *—*, ship. 

A Murqma or Marchioness. — My To the Eight Honourable Sir Charles 
Lord, or My Lady, May it please your Abbott, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
Lordship, or May it please your Lady- The Lord Mayor of London , To.*, or 
ship. ' Dublin, and the Lord Provost of £din- 

To the Most Noble the Marquis (or burgh, during office*- the same. 
Marchioness) of ■—"■■■ . My Lord, May it please your Lord* 

An Earl or Countess—the some. ship. 

To the Eight Honourable the Earl To the Right Honourable-, Lord 

(or Countess) of-. Mayor of London. To the Right 

A Viscount or Viseouwtm .—My Lord, Honourable Six —Lord Provost of 
or My Lady, May it please your Lord* Edinburgh. 

ship; or. May it please your Ladyship. The Lord Provost of every other 
To the Right Honourable Viscount town in Scotland is styled Honourable. 

(or Viscountess)-» The Mayors of all Corporations (ex- 

A Baron or Baroness—ihe same. cepting toe preceding Lord Mayors), 

To the Right Honourable the Baron and the Sheriffs, Aldermen, ana Re 
(or Baroness) ——. oorder of London, are Addressed Right 

The widow of a Nobleman is ad- Worshipftil; and the Aldermen and 
dressed in the same style, with the in- Recorders of other Corporation*, and 
traduction of the word Dowager in the the Justices of the Peace, Worshipful; 
aui»rseription. 2352. The Parliament. 

To the Right Honourable the Dow- Sum of Peers. —1. My Lords, may 

flger Countess-. it please your Lordships. 2. To tho 

The Sons of Dukes abd Marquises, Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual 
and the oldest Sens of Earls, have, by and Temporal, in Parliament assembled, 
courtesy, the titles of Lord and Right ’ House of Commons, —May it please 
Honourable; and all the Daughters your Honourable House. To the 
have those of Lady and Right Honour- Honourable the Commons of the 
able. United Kingdom of Great Britain and 

The younger Sons of Earls, and the Ireland. 

Sons and Daughters of VisooUnte and The Speaker of ditto. — Sir, or Ms. 
Barons are styled Honourable. Speaker. To the Right Honourable 

2848. Official Members op the State. -, Speaker of the House of Com¬ 

al Mmbar of Her Majestyt Moot mens 
Honourable Prvcy Council.— Sir, or My A Member of the House of Commons- 

Lord, Right Honourable Sir, or My not ennobled.*—Sir. 

Lord; as the case may require. To-, Esq., MJP. 

* To the Eight Honourable-, Her 2358. Tim Clergy. 

Majesty’s Principal Stcretery of State An Archbishop. —My Lord, May it 
for Foreign AfRirs. ^ please your Grace. 



3?o hip Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury; or, To the Hoot Reverend 
Father in God* —> Lord Arch¬ 

bishop of Canterbury. 

A Bishop.— My Lord, May it please 
your Lordship. To the Bight Bevereud j 

Father in God,-, Lord Bishop of 

Oxford, 

A Dean- —My Lord, May it please 
your Lordship. 

To the Bar. Dr. ——, Dean of Carlisle. 

Archdeacons and Chancellors are ad* 
dressed in the same manner. 

The rest of the Clergy. —Sir,, Bevsrsnd 
Sir. 

To the Rev. Dr.-> Glasgow, 

To the Rev.- f -street, Lon* 

don; or,To the Rev. Mr. ——> Ac. 

2354. LAWS OF CHESS.— The 
rules given below are based upon the 
code published in “ Walker’s Art of 
Chess Play.'* The word piece frequently 
includes the pawn. 

2955. I. If the board or poms be 
improperly placed, or are deficient in 
number (except in the case of odds), 
the game must be recommenced, if the 
error is discovered before the fourth 
move on each side (the eighth move of 
the game). If not discovered before 
this stage, the game must proceed. 

2356. II. If a player gives odds> sad 
yet omits to remove the odds from the 
board at the commencement, ho may 
recommence the game, and remove the 
odds given, provided he discover his 
error before playing his fourth move. 
But it he has made his fourth move, 
the game must be played out; and 
should the player who agreed to give 
the odds win the game, it shall never¬ 
theless be considered drawn, 

2957. HI. When pasties play even, 
they draw lots for the first move of the 
first game. The first move is after* 
wards taken alternately throughout the 
sitting, except when, a game 1 * drawn, 
when he who had the first move in 
that game still claims it, a drawn game 
being of no account. He who gains the 
move has also the choice of odour. 
Each player uses the same colour 


: hrougfaoutthe sitting. When a match 
is made for a given number of games, 

iL ^ „ *.- __ _ \ a it a 




the match* A player giving odds has 
the choice of men, and t dew the move 
in every game, unless agreed totho con* 
tmry. 

2353, IV. A player who gives the odds 
of a piece, may give it each game from 
the king's or queen's side, at his Option. 
If he gives the odds of a pawn, he must 
give the king’s bishops pawn, unless 
otherwise stipulated. The player who 
receives the odda of a certain number 
of moves at the commencement, must 
not with those moves cross from hie 
own half of the board. 


2359. V. If a plover, in Ids turn to 
play, touch one of ais men, he must 
move that piece, if it can legally move, 
unless, when he find touches it, he 
says aloud, j’adoube. No penalty is 
attached to touching a piece, unless it 
is your turn to move, 

2366. VT. If the player touch his 
king, with the intention of moving 
him, and they find that he cannot do so 
without placing the king in check, no 
penalty can be inflicted on his replacing 
his king and moving elsewhere, [Other¬ 
wise ?] If the player should touch a 
man which cannot be moved without 
placing his king in check, he must 
move his king instead. 

2361. TIL Ha player about to move 
touch one of his adversary’s man, 
without saying j’adoube whan he first 
touches it* he must take that piece, if 
it can be lawfully taken. Should it 
not be taken, he must, as a penalty 
move his king; but should the king be* 
unable to play without going into check, 
no penalty can be enforced. It is not 
allowed to castle upon a compulsory 
move of the king. 

2362. VHL While you hold your 
piece you may move it anywhere 
allowed bar the rules ; but when you 
quit your held the move is completed, 
and must be abided by. 

2963. Df. If yomiaadvertentlymoVe 
one of your adveuuty’s pieoea instead! 
of yotir own, he may compel you to. 
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take the piece you have touched, should Tou cannot take a piece and castle hi 
it be €% prise / or to replace it and the same time; nor does the rook 
move your king, or to leave it on the check as it passes to its new position; 
square to which you have moved it, but it may check on its position after 
.and forego any other move at that time, oastling. 

Should you capture one of the adverse 2372. XVIII. False castling is liable 
pieces with another, instead of one of to the same penalties as a false moVe. 
yonr own, the capture holds good, if 2378. XIX. When a player gives the 
your opponent so decides. odds of a rook, he does not relinquish 

2364. X. If the player takes a piece the right of castling on the side from 
through a false move, his adversary which the rook has been taken, all 
may compel him to take such, pieoe other conditions bong lawful, as if the 
with one that can lawfully take it, or to rook were in its place, 
move the piece that has been touohed, 2874. XX. When you give check you 
if such move does not expose the king must say so aloud. If check is not 
to check, or he may hs directed to called on either side, but subsequently 
move his king. discovered, you must endeavour to re- 

2865. XI. If you take one of your own call all the moves hack to the period 
men, instead of one of vonr adver* when the check first occurred, 
sary’s, you may be compelled to move 2875. XXI. You are not compelled 
one of the two pieces touched, at the to cry check when you attack the 
option of your opponent. Mr. Walker queen. 

thinks that the penalty should be to 2876. XXII. If you cry check, and 
lose the man you have improperly afterwards alter your determination, 
taken off. you are not compelled to abide by the 

2366. XII. An opponent has the intention, provided you have not 
option of punishing a false move, by touched the 'pieoe. 

claiming the false move as your move, 2877. XXIII. When a pawn reaches 
by compelling you to move the piece the opposite side of the hoard it may 
touched, as you may think fit, or to be replaced by any piece, at the option 
replace the piece and move your king, of the owner, and irrespective of the 

2367. XIlI. The king must never be pieces already owned by him. 

exposed to check by any penalty en- 2878. XXIV. Stall-mate is a drawn 
forced. game. 

2368. XIV. If you move twice 2879. XXV. Drawn games count for 

running, you may be compelled to nothing; and he who moved first in 
abide by both moves, or to retract the the drawn game moves first in the fol- 
eeoond. lowing. 

2369. XV. Unlimited time is allowed 2880. XXVL If you declare to win 

forthe moves [unless otherwise agreed.} a game, or pcaitioa, and only drew it, 
If one player insists upon the postpone* you are accounted the loser. 

ment of the termination of a game, 2881. XXVII. When you have either 
against the will of Ms opponent, the of the following advantages of forcet, 
game is forfeited by him who will not you are compelled to give check-mate 

play on. in fifty mores, or the game is consi- 

2870. XVI. When a pawn is moved dered drawn. 

two squares, it is liable to be taken, King and queen against king. 
cnpasacmt, by apawn,butnot by apiece. King and rook against king. 

2871. XV1L If you touch both king King and two bishops against king, 

and rook, intending to castle, you must King; bishop, and knight, agamqt 

move one of the two pieces, at the king. 

option of your adversary; or he may King and queen 1 agpinst Mag and 
compel you to complete the castling, rook. 
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King and rook against king and minor has to passthrough the hands of a corn- 
piece. mon domestic, it is a time and trouble- 

King and pawn against king. . saving plan to settle with her every 

King and two pawns against king and night, and to make up her cash in hand 
pawn. to a certain smilar sum. This will 

2382. XXVIII. If you move after prevent such poa/ling calculations as 

your adversary has maae a false move, the following :-»'*Let me see: I gave 
or committed other irregularity, you you 10a. on Saturday, and 9d. the day 
cannot claim the penalties. before. Was it 9<!L i No, it must have 

2383. XXIX. Spectators %re for- been lick, for I gave you Is., and you 

bidden to make romarks. gave me Id. out for the beggar; then 

2384. XXX. Disputes to bo referred there was 6s. 6d. on Monday, and 8d. 

to a third parly. you owed me from last money; and 

2385. HINTS UPON MONEY MAT- then the Is. 8d. your master gave you 

TERS.—Have a supply of change in for a parcel, you brought him 2d. back, 
hand—shillings, sixpences, half-pence, and 3£d. out of the butcher's bill; no—- 
This will obviato the various incon- you had to give S^d. to the butcher, 
veniencea of keeping people at the door, but you Oame to me for the £cL, and I 
sending out at unreasonable times, and had no coppers, so we still owe him the 
running or calling after any inmate in *d.; by the way, don’t forget to pay 
the house, supposed to be better pro- him the next time you go. Then 
vided with “the needful.” The trades- there’s the baker—no—I paid the 
peoplo with whom you regularly deal baker myself, and I think the house- 
will always give you extra change, when maid paid the buttennan; but you got 
you are making purchases or paying in the cheese the day before, and I 
bills; while those to whom you apply have a sort of recollection that I 
for it, on a sudden emergency, may may possibly owe you for that, all 
neither be willing nor able to do so. but a few pence you must have 
Some housekeepers object to thin had left of mine, that I told 
arrangement, that, “as soon as five- you to take from off the chimney-piece, 
pound notes or sovereigns are changed. Well, cook, 1 think that’s nearly all I 
they always seem to go, without their Now how do your accounts stand P* 
understanding how;" but to such This, the poor cook, who it a oook, and 
persons I would humbly intimate, that not a conjuror, finds it no easy matter 
this is rather the fault of their not to discover; all that she is quite cer- 
fjettinrj understanding, than any inevi- tain of is, that her disbursements have 
table consequence of getting change, somewhat exceeded her receipts, and 
The feet is, that it is the necessity of being an honest woman, though a poor 
parting with your money which obliges one, she wishes to cheat neither her 
you to get the larger pieocs changur^ mistress nor herself; but what with 
and not the circumstance of having her memory and her want of it, her in* 
smaller coin that necessitates your part- volved payments, and different reoeipts; 
ing with your money, though it cer- what she owed her mistress, and what 
taxnly facilitates your doing so, when her mistress owes her; what she got 
the necessity arrives. However, as it is from her master, and what was partly 
easier to count a few sovereigns than settled by the housemaid; the balance 
many shillings, and loose money is most from the butcher’s MU, and the in- 
objectionable, it is well to put up re- tricacies of the cheese account, the 
serve change in small collective packets, poor woman is perfectly bewildered, 
and to replonish the housekeeping She oounts again and again; recapitu- 
purse from these daily or weekly, as lates her mistress’s data and her own; 
may be most convenient. sums upwards, backwards, and forwards, 

2886. If money for daily expenses and endeavours to explain the differ- 
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eases between them; then if she can 
rad and write, she brings ben slate to 
"explain the explanation,” and the 
united calculations of maid aod mistress, 
which are after all entirely unavailing 
to produce a oorreot account, probably 
oonsume more time, and are expressed 
in more words than would- suffice t» fill 
another volume like the present. Two 
minutes’ daily reckoning from srepuicw 
sum in hand, would do the badness 
effectually, and prevent- either party 
from being out of pocket or out of 
temper. * Thus, for instance, the maid 
has her usual sum of five shillings to ac¬ 
count for; she pays during the day, for 

1 * d. 

Brstd. • ... 19 

Beer.0 6 

Vegetables and fruit . t 0 TO 

UUk.0 4 

Matches .... 0 1 

Parcel .... 1 0 

Total . . 4 0 

This is easily reckoned, even by the 
unlearned; the mistress enters the 
items in her day-book, takes the re* 
maining sixpence, and again gives her 
servant 5a., in convenient change, to be 
as readily accounted for on the succeed¬ 
ing day.” —Moms Truihg for Home Peace; 
or," Muddle Defeated.” 

2387. ADULTERATIONS. — ( Much 
has been written upon the subject of 
adulteration. Somebody (whose name 
we forget) took up the subject prior to 
Dr. Hassell; Dr. Hassell wrote a aeries 
of papers in the Lancet; these brought 
about a parliamentary inquiry; the 
inquiry ended in demonstrating that 
nearly everything we eat and drink 
ia adulterated — in many eases with 
ingredients very prejudicial to human 
health. Somebody has written a little 
book to inform people “How to detect 
adulterations in our daily food and 
dMnk,” and there is room for soma one 
m write a key to the arid little book, 
entitled "Bow to understand the in¬ 
structions ‘How to Detect Adultera¬ 
tion in our Drily Food and Drink ’ w — 
for, although the advertisement of the 


bock says that it gives instructions for 
the employment of “ simple means ” of 
detection, the means suggested am in 
most eases highly impracticable, and in 
some instances dangerous. Thus the 
housewife; who sets about the dis¬ 
covery of some supposed evil, may, by 
an error or aocident—the upsetting of 
a bottle of sulphuric acid, or the explo¬ 
sion of 9 reoeiver of gas-—do herself 
more injury in an hour than she would 
suffer from adulteration in a life-time, 
2388. Impracticable Modes op De¬ 
tection.— The writer alluded to states- 
that, to discover the adulterations in 
arrowroot, you are to "mix it with 
twice its weight of concentrated muri¬ 
atic acid.”' To discover adulterations 
in flour, you ore to " take of the sus¬ 
pected flour about 350 grains, and the 
suns quantity of fine sand, and two 
and a-half fluid ounces of water; tritu¬ 
rate in a mortar the sand and flour for 
five minutes, then gradually odd a 
little of foe water, so aB to dilute it 
evenly, and form a homogeneous paste; 
throw the whole upon a filter, and trim 
about one ounce of the dear liquid, 
place it in a test-glass, and add foe 
same quantity of an aqueous solution 
of iodme.” The author remarks, that 
this method is tedious, and for from 
satisfactory. So we think. Ho then 
gives another: —"If chalk be sus¬ 
pected, phtee a teaspoonful of flour uaa 
wine-glass, with a utile water, and add 
a few drops of muriatic add. If chalk 
be present, a brisk effervescence will 
ensue, owing to the escape of carbonic 
arid [it should be—ca-bomc acid pas.} 
Lime may be detected in a similar way 
—using oxalate of ammonia, instead of 
muriatic arid. ( The lime will form on 
insoluble precipitate, which is oxalate 
of lime f Then, to detect the presence 
of bone-dust, you are told to burn a 
portion of the suspected flour, and "if 
a portion of thsoah dissolved in water 
give, with nitrate of silver, an abundant 
precipitate, phosphate of lime is pre¬ 
sent. The test of oxalate of ammonia 
may he used to detect lime in foe ash, 
as already advised for its detection in 
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flour!" This is the character of fey dur 
ih© greater number of these “simple ” 
instructions; and, to crown the whole, 
to enable you to detect adult® ration in 
bottled, cured, and potted anchovies, 
with their heads decapitated, and "their 
entrails removed, you are favoured with 
Mr. Yarrell’s pen-and-ink portrait of 
the Sell when in a living, or, at least, a 
fresh, and whole condition 1 Among 
other adulterations we therefore dis¬ 
cover the adulteration of books, by 
the introduction of matter to give an 
appearance of looming to their pages, 
ana of no possible use to the buyer, 
who is compelled to pay sixpence for 
what he ought to pbtaia at one-sixth 
that cost. 

23b9. DirmcuLTT or Detecting 
Adulteraiuns.— It is obvious, that if 
adulterations could be easily disco¬ 
vered, tiadespcople who resorted to 
them would soon suffer from discredit. 
Many of the adulterations defy even 
the power of the chemist, and Dr. Has¬ 
sell's investigations are exceedingly im¬ 
perfect, bciug chiefly confined to the 
agency of the microscope, and passing 
over a large catalogue of liquid and 
oleaginous compounds. For many 
adulterations, the retail dealer is not 
responsible. Do all he may, he cannot 
obtain a puie article, since it undergoes 
adulteration in every stage of its pro- 
gre'S to tho market, and many sub¬ 
stances partake of compound adultera¬ 
tion. Thus Cayenne pepper may be 
adulterated with mustard, which has 
previously been adulterated with a 
cheaper farina, and the whole bo 
coloured with vermilion, cochineal, or 
red-lend, either or all of whioh may 
previously have been adulterated with 
some inferior substance. 

2390. How 10 Escape Adtjetera¬ 
tions, AND ALSO TO DETECT FRAUDU¬ 
LENT Tradespeople — We are not 
about to advise the housewife to set up 
a chemical laboratory, nor to put her 
husband to the expense of a compound 
achromatic microscope. Our instruc¬ 
tions will neither bum holes in her 
dress, stain her mahogany table, blacken 


her nails, make smarting chaps in her 
hands, nor fill her with monomaniacs! 
fears that she Is being ossified by 
bone-dust, or that in a little while she 
will he crystallised all over like an 
alum-basket. Our apparatus is as fol¬ 
lows:— 


A band -flour-mill, which 
will oost about. . . £5 6 0 

A pestle and mortar . . 0 10 0 

A eaffee-mill . t . .080 

A pepper and apiee-mill ,080 

Meat-cutting-mochme . . 1 10 0 

Scales sod weights . . 0 15 0 

Imperial measures . 0 5 0 


£8 0 0 

This seems a good deal of money, and 
anything btit a ,K simple” means of 
meeting a great ovil. But jwe have not 
yet completed our instructions. 

2391. Formation op Family Cir¬ 
cles.'—T he mill is the most expensive 
item in this table of expenditure—and 
what we propose is this:—“Family 
Circles” (see 840) should be oalled, for 
the purpose of mitigating the evils 
complained of. Let every “Circle" 
have its mill—Jet it be kept at a place 
convenient to all. By such means, a 
capital of 10s., subscribed by each, 
member, would be sufficient; a little 
company would be formed, upon a 
better principle than that of “limited 
liability," since, the capital being paid 
up, there would be no liability at all» 
What would be tho result ? Why, that 
people would obtain pure broad, pure 
coffee, pure condiments, and other 
things, at a cost of full twenty-five pci* 
cent, under that which they now pay 
for spurious md health-destroying mix¬ 
tures. 

2392. Other Evils besides “Adul¬ 
terations." —The butcher cannot adul¬ 
terate the beef and the mutton (tee 2), 
bnt he can send home short weight; 
and in easting up a bill, ho can reckon 
the odd-ounces at one penny each, in¬ 
stead of one halfpenny ; and the baker, 
besides putting alum in the bread, to 
make it white and retain water, can 
send home deficient weight; the same 
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with the grocer, the greengrocer, and 
the coal-merohant; the publican can 
give short measure, and froth up the 
porter to fill the ju& and disguise the 
shortness of quantity; and the draper 
can slip his scissors the wrong side of 
his finger, and make a yard contain 
only thirty-three inches. We don’t 
mean to say that they do this, nor do 
we mean to say that they don't. We 
argue, that people ought to possm the 
mean* of ascertaining who among shop- 
keepers art honest, and who are not. 
Then the just would meet with justice, 
and the unjust would suffer for their 
own sins. If We can succeed in inducing 
people to put these simple suggestions 
into operation, we shall have done 
more to remedy the evil than Dr. Has¬ 
sell and the Jtarli&Uient. For these 
have merely exposed the defect, fright¬ 
ened everybody, and produced no prac¬ 
tical result. 

2398. Adulterations, and really 
Simple Modes of Detecting them.— 
Arboweoot is adulterated with potato 
starch, sago, and tapioca-starch. There 
is nothing injurious in these adultera¬ 
tions. When largely adulterated with 
potato-starch, the arrowroot, being 
passed through the hand, imparts a 
slippery and glaze-like feeling. Pure 
arrowroot may generally he obtained 
by paying the best prices. The arrow- 
root packed in tin cases, and puffed as 
pure, may generally he regarded as 
highly adulterated. 

2394. Anatto is adulterated with 
chalk, wheat-flour, ^ye-flour, salt* and 
soap; and is coloured with Venetian 
red and red lead^ It is difficult to 
detect these adulterations. 

2395. A Stanhope Lens, which may 
be obtained for from 2s. 6d. to 5s., or 
one of the glass water bulbs that are 
sold by men in the London streets at 
one penny each, will he of material 
assistance in detecting the Admixture 
of impure substances with articles of 
food. Even a common phial filled 
with water possesses a high magnifying 

ower. 

2396. BjulnDT is adulterated with 


cayenne pepper, water, and burnt sugar. 
Betts’s brandy is the best. 

2397. Bread. — Grind your Own 
wheat, Ibake your own yeast, and bake 
your own bread (See 113, 587, 2077, 
2130, 2183). The advantages will be 
immense, and you need not then trou¬ 
ble about adulterations. 

2398. The Adulteration* of Bread, dc. 
—Bread and flour are adulterated' with 
flour of inferior grain, Indian com 
•flour, potato flour, pea and beau flour, 
bone-dust, Ac. None of these are posi¬ 
tively injurious. But they ore oIbo 
adulterated with plaster of Paris, chalk, 
alum, Ac., and these are highly preju* 
die iri to health, especially when taken 
continuously. (See 586.) 

2399. To Discover whether Bread be 
Adulterated with Alum. —Run into a 
loaf that is' one day old a knife made 
very hot; if there be alum present, it 
will adhere in very small particles to 
the blade of the knife, and will indicate 
its presence by a peculiar smell. If 
bread looks unnaturally white, and if 
it gives off a good deal of water, and 
becomes very brittle and dry when 
toasted, alum may be regarded as being 
present. 

2400. To Discover whether Bread be 
Adulterated with Pea or Bean Flour .— 
Pour-boiling water upon it, and if the 
flour is mixed with the farina of peas 
or beans, the strong Bmell of those 
grains will become manifest. 

■ 2401. To Discover whether Flour be 
Adulterated with Chalk, Plaster of Paris, 
or Mineral Powders. — If containing 
these admixtures, it will be found to 
be heavier, measure for measure, than 
pure flour. That is to say, a pint of 
pure floor would be overbalanced in 
the scales by a pint of adulterated 
flour. Slice the soft part of a loaf, 
and put it into a lajge quantity of 
water, in an earthen vessel. Place it 
Over a slow fire for three hours. Scoop 
up the pap, and let the water stand. 
When perfectly settled, pour off the 
water, and a chalky sediment will be 
found to cover the bottom of tbe ves¬ 
sel. Heartburn, after eating impure 
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bread, is a sign" of its impurity. Put 
some flour upon , a table, and blow it 
gently with, the breath* If little heaps 
remain' upon the table, resisting the 
action of the breath, and differing ma¬ 
nifestly from the indications given by 
other portions when blown upon, the 
substance thus remaining is impure. 
Potato flour, and indeed all white flours, 
are heavier than pure wheat. Bake a 
small quantity of the suspected flour, 
until it is of a full brown. Then take 
it, and rub in your hands, or on a 
table, and white particles will be seen, 
if chalk or plaster of Paris be present. 

2402. Pure Wheat Flour is remark* 
able for its cohesiveness. If squeezed, 
it will adhere; it is.sJ.so very light, and 
may be blown into a cloud with the 
lightest breath. It was stated by the 
Parliamentary Report, that earthy mat¬ 
ters are not admixed with flour. This 
means, that Dr. HasssJl had not dis¬ 
covered any. A man was fined at Leeds, 
not long ago, for adulterating floor 
with plaster of Paris. He had carried 
adulteration to such an excess, that it 
was discovered through the illness of 
families who had partaken of bread 
made from flour supplied by him. 

2403. Butter is made heavy by 
water, which may generally be seen 
exuding from bad samples, which 
should be rejected by the purchaser. 

2404. Cayenne Pepper. — Having 
your own pestle and mortar, make it 
according to the instructions given 
(2165), which are excellent. Let a 
quantity be made at one time for the 
“ Family Circle." The cayenne of com¬ 
merce is adulterated with brick-dust, 
red wood dust, cochineal, vermilion, 
and red-lead. The latter two are highly 
injurious, and the former ones not 
very salutary. As to the means of de¬ 
tecting these, it would he a great waste 
of time to find them out, since all 
eayenne is largely adulterated. There¬ 
fore, make your own, or—don’t use 
any. 

2405. Chicory. —This is the dried 
and roasted root of a plant allied to the 
dandelion, and it is found by almost 


unanimous testimony to be an agree¬ 
able favourer of coffee. DivHassall de¬ 
nounces the use of chicory, but with 
no suffifcent reason. He states it to be 
“diuretio and aperient” — qualities 
which we deaUre to be in its favour, 
for it k the prevailing defect of our 
food that it is too astringent and heat¬ 
ing, and the fact that chicory finds 
such general approbation we believe 
rests in the very qualities which Dr. 
Hassall condemns. We know a respect¬ 
able grocer who, before legklation took 
the matter up, from conscientious 
motives, ceased to mix chicory with 
coffee: the immediate effect was the 
falling off of his coffee trade, his cus¬ 
tomers declaring that his coffee was not 
so good at previously; and he was com¬ 
pelled again to max chicory with it to 
meet their taste. Chicory is found to 
be “ adulterated ** with carrot, parsnips, 
and mangold-wurzel. In Dr. Hassall's 
papers the names of those roots are 
italicised, as though some dreadful 
disclosure lay therein. But as these 
roots are all of them highly nutritious 
and agreeable, instead of detracting 
from the claims of chicory, the facts 
stated rather elevate “ chicory ” in our 
estimation, and point to the probability 
that the roots mentioned possess qualities 
hitherto imperfectly ascertained, and 
worthy of further examination and de¬ 
velopment Our remarks are not merely 
of conjecture, they are founded upon 
observation and analysk. 

2406. Chocolate and Cocoa.— The 
adulterations of these articles " pointed 
out by Dr. Hassall are not of a serious 
nature, being oonfined to flow, starch , 
potato-farina, sago-meal, wheat-flour, 
tapioca-starch, Maranta, and other ar¬ 
rowroots, tons les mois, and animal fats ; 
but as the latter are employed in the 
coasting of all farinaceous grains, to 
prevent the burning thereof, and also 
to preserve as for as possible their es¬ 
sential oils from destruction by heat, 
we see nothing to make our readers un¬ 
comfortable. Those who prefer the 
pure cocoa can obtain the “nibs,” or 
| more properly “beans,” and grind them. 
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But many prefer -the wSltjfble cocoa, 
’Which is simply cocoa modified by ad- 
mixture with, less stimulating sab-; 
'Stances., * 

‘2407. CopfeSt— doffee js edulterated 
with chicory, roasted beans, peas, sad 
acorns, 4 but cbiefiyby chicory. Hav¬ 
ing your own mill, buy roasted' 
beans |' dad out a respectable grocer, 
asoertaln his roasting-davs, xmA always 
imyfnm a freak must. £f you like the 
flavour of chicory, purchase it sepa- 
•a%te, ami add to taste. Chicory, in 
small quantities, 'la not, as has been, 
represented, injurious, but healthful: 
because the ^tarsacamrra” root has been 
used medicinally, ' and its name has 
found a place in Pharmacopieias, it has 
bean vulgarly set down as ** physic," 
and thrown to the dogs. Thetenic hop 
might be discarded upon the same pre¬ 
text. Chicory is a healthful addition 
to coffee, but you need -not pay "the 
coffee price for it. Grind your coffee, 
Utfd mix with chicory for yourself. 

*408. Confections awdSweetmeats 
are coloured with poisonous ingredi¬ 
ents. Avoid them—there is not the. 
slightest necessity for running any 
risk. 

2409. Cubby-Powders are but an 
.accumulation of adulterations:—adul¬ 
terated pepper, adulterated coriander, 

• adulterated cardam oms,adulterated gin¬ 
ger, adulterated spices, and «o on. With 
your spice mill and grater prepare yowr. 
own from the seeds emd roots. You 
will thereby obtain such a curry-powder, 
and be able to produce such’npsetp^y; as 
will spread your reputation far and 
wide. {See 168,234,2187,2168.) 

2410. CUSTARD AND EGG-POWDERS 
contain wheat, potato, and rioe-flours, 
«nd are coloured with chrome yellow* 
•qrohromate of lead and turmeric. They 
are not essential articles of household 
economy. 

2411. ®ur is adulterated with water, 
sugar, a^enna, Cassia, cinnamon, grains 
of par tfhse, sulphuric acid, coriander- 
seeds, angfilicaroot, calken root, almond 
cake, orris root, .cardamom seeds,. 
orange peel, and grey and white salts, j 


and is, “fined” by alum and salt pf 
tarter. The best way is to purchase 
the unsweetened gin, for the awaetf%- 
dng is-employed to disguise the fiaVour 
of various adulterations. If you e$a* 
mine gin through a clean glass, it' 
should have no tint, either of,a bluish 
Or yellowish cast. The cheap gins should 
be avoided, and only the respectable 
dealers should be resorted to. 

2412. Isinglass. —Our chief object 
in noticihg the adulteration of this 
article is to’ ensure its purity in the, 
making of cements, which is of ijhe 
utmost importance. {See 78.) Isin¬ 
glass is a preparation from fishes’ 
bladders, and it is found to be adul¬ 
terated with gelatine. Take a few 
threads of the substance, drop some, 
-into boiling water, some into colff 
water, and some into vinegar. In the! 
boiling water the isinglass will dissolve; 
in cold water it will become white and 
“cloudy;" and in vinegar it will, 
swell and become jelly-like. In boiling 
water gelatine will not so completely 
dissolve as isinglass'; in cold water it' 
becomes dear and jelly-like; -andiu 
■rmegar it will harden. 

2418. Lard is adulterated with po¬ 
tato flour, waiter, salts, carbonate of 
soda, and caustic lime. Take a small 
portion of the suspected lard, and eVa- 
porate'it upon a hot iron pan or plate, 
when the -admixed substances will bo 
deposited thereon. - 

2414. Marmalade is found to be 
adulterated with coarse apples, Swede 
turnips, and coarse pumpkins. These 
substances may be easily detected by 
i washing off the saocharme matter in 
tepid water. Generally speaking, how¬ 
ever, it is only the, low-priced manna- 
lades that are thus admixed. ^ « 

2418. Mils' is adulterated watt 
•water, and' coloured with snatto. 

2418. Mustard and Pepper are 
both adulterated with, inferior gram, 
hints of seeds, and even dust.-of a 
variety of descriptions. Slaving your 
pepper mill, purchase the seed whole, 
a.nd .grind for. yourself* You will then 
obtamihepureartiele atamoderatocosfc. 
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2417. Oatmeal is Adulterated with 
barley flow and the husks of barley. 
A pint of pure oatmeal will weigh hea¬ 
vier than a pint of the adulterated. 

2418. Pickles and Preserves, — 
These are found to be adulterated with 
various compounds ; but the greatest evil 
lies in the fact that they are frequently 
impregnated with oopper. In the case of 
preserves, the oopper probably proceeds 
from the use of oopper pans in making 
the preserves, but with regard to 
pickles, copper is employed to improve 
their oolour, and sulphuric acid to 
strengthen bad vinegar. The best way 
is to avoid purchasing the pickles sold 
in dear glass bottles, and presenting a 
most tempting appearance. Go to 
Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell’s, of Soho- 
square, or to Robert Feast's, of Finsbury- 
pavement, and buy their household 
pickles, which they sell about 5s. per 
gallon. Take your own jar, or jars, and 
you will find that you will get pure 
articles at little more than it would cost 
you to make pickles at home. We pre¬ 
sume that in all large towns the pickle 
merchants adopt the same plan of selling 
pickles by the quart or gallon to those 
who may visit their establishments; 
and also that preserves (for those who 
do not make their own) may be ob¬ 
tained under equal advantages. 

2419. Potted Meats and Pish are 
adulterated with inferior substances, 
and coloured with bole armenian and 
Venetian red. 

2420. Poster and Ale are adulte¬ 
rated with cocculus indicus, tobacco, 
grains of Paradise, capsicum, ginger, 
quassia, wormwood, calamus root, cam* 
way and coriander-seeds, orange powder, 
liquorice, honey, sulphat of iron, sul¬ 
phuric add, cream of tartar, alum, car¬ 
bonate of potash, oyster shells, harts¬ 
horn shavings, &b!a amara, or nux 
vomica, and beans for fining. Beer 
which is quickly “ heady,” rapidly in¬ 
toxicating, may be regarded as drugged. 
The large brewers supply the purest. 
The publicans adulterate after they re¬ 
ceive supplies from the brewers. 

2421. Bum is adulterated with water, 


and sharpened with cayenne pepper* 
Let it stand in a decanter, and if a 
cloudy preripitate is found at thejbot* 
tom, that is a sign of adulteration. 

2422. Sausages. —The most offensive 
of all adulterations is found in these 
savory monels. Horseflesh, diseased 
animals, and odds and ends of every de¬ 
scription find their way into tho tempt¬ 
ing guise of “sausages.’' To escape 
from this evil, make your own sausages, 
by the aid of the sausage 
which may be purchased for 80s., and will 
enable you to add many savory morsels 
to the attraction of your table. The 
same machine may be used for chof- 
mra vegetables, which it will do to 
such perfection that they will per¬ 
fectly dissolve in soups and stews, and 
afford most delicious made diBhes. And 
in this, as in the grinding of wheat, you 
will soon save the oost of the machine. 

2428. Snuff is adulterated with the 
chromates of potash, chromate of lead, 
various earths and colours, red lead, 
carbonate of ammonia, lime, powdered 
glass or silex, and powdered orris root. 

2424. Sugar is commonly adulterated 
with fine sand, sawdust, &c. Dissolve 
some of the sugar in a long, narrow 
beer-glass, and stir it until all the so¬ 
luble parts have been thoroughly dis¬ 
solved. Then allow it to stand for some 
hours. Sand will sink to the bottom, 
while sawdust will rise to the top. Both 
the sand and the sawdust will be found 
to be very fine, but their presence will 
be sufficiently indicated. Loaf sugar is 
generallyjpurer than soft. 

2428. Tea is adulterated with leaves 
of the sycamore, horse chesnut, and 
plum; with lie tea, which is made up 
of tea dust, sand, and gum, to give it 
consistency; also with leaves of the 
beech, bastard plane, elm, poplar, wil¬ 
low, fancy oak, hawthorn, and sloe. It 
is coloured with black lead, rose pink, 
Dutch pink, vegetable red and yellow 
dyes, arBenite of copper, chromate and 
bichromate of potash. Green teas are 
more adulterated than black. They 
are coloured with Prussian blue, tur¬ 
meric, Chinese yellow, &o., flavoured 
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with sulphate of iron, catechu gum, k j 
veno beno, raid Chinese botanical pow¬ 
der. Tea-leaves that IWwe been once 
used are collected, "Sectored,” rad 
again sold m fresh ton. Obtete aotne 
genuine leaves of tee, writ te n them, 
and lay them out with 'gtra hpoa 
paper, ftw them bet w e e n Idle leaves 
of books until dry. When you sus¬ 
pect a sample of tea, damp and unroll 
the leaves, rad gum rad ary them as 
the grainae ones,—you will then be 
able by comparison to detect the ad¬ 
mixture. 

3426. Tobacco 4a adulterated with 
shubarb, potato, coltsfoot, dock-leaves, 
sawdust, malt combings, rad medi- 
ctaris. The teams may be unrolled 
and compared, «s mommended in the 
case of tea. 

3427. Who® are adulterated with 
the juice of elderberries, gooseberries, 
hop-champagne, cider, the juices of 
various fruits, known as British wines, 
rad coloured by means of logwood, 
burnt sugar, and other ingredients. 
There » scarcely a drop of pure wine 
to be obtained; and the beat remedy 
for this department of rim evil will be 
for the Government to abolish or re¬ 
duce the duty upon foreign wines, by 
which pure, light, and innoxious be¬ 
verages will be introduced, and the 
temptation to practise adulteration be 
greatly diminished. 

2428. Tax Hzsux* of those inquiries 
proves that a majority of articles sold 
are adulterated. But It is also proved 
that a majority of tile substances rased 
for adulterations are not positively in¬ 
jurious, though they are fraudulently 
substituted for the genuine article. 

2429. Tsx following am hints which, 
if followed, will turn these discoveries 
to practical account s— 

1. Grind your own wheat, and make 
your bread at home, 

2. Avoid green pickles. Thai if, 
pickks artifoidUy raised to a bright grems 

8. Avoid bright-red peppers, spices, 
and sauces* 

4. Purdvm epMteemd beer of large 
dealers and brewers. 


5. Avoid coloured corf edit ow,-~o*pc- 
diallp those that are green, blur, or red. 

tf. Weigh and measure 9/out -push 
chases When they are brought htme. 
You will thus not only secure your just 
amount, but will arrive at a knowledge 
of the proper weights of pure arti&h, 
and be assisted in the rgectieu of the 
spurious. 

2480. FORK, SPARE-RIB. — Jbhtt 
it nicely before roasting, ami cracktlte 
ribs across as lamb. Take core not to 
have the fire too fierce. Tt should be 
basted with very little butter rad flottr, 
rad may be sprinkled with dried sage, 
fine. Takes from two to three hours. 
Apple sauce, mashed potatoes, rad 
greens are the proper accompaniments. 
Good mustard, frera made. 

2481. CUSTARD (BAKED).—BoH 
in a pint of milk a few coriander seeds, 
a little cinnamon and lemon-peel, 
sweeten'with, four ounces of loaf sugar, 
mix with it a pint of cold milk; best 
right eggs for ten minutes; add the 
other ingredients; pour it from one pan 
into another six or eight times, strain 
through a sieve; let it stand; skim the 
froth from the top, fill it in earthen 
cups, rad bake immediately in a hot 
oven; give them a good colour; ten 
minutes will do them. 

2482. VERMICELLI SOUP.—Take 
in the proportions of three quarts of 
gravy soup, or stock, to six ounces of 
vermicelli. Simmer jor half an hour; 
stir frequently. 

2488. APPLES for keeping should 
be kid out on a dry floor for three 
weeks. They may then be packed 
away in layers, with dry straw between 
them. Each apple should be rubbed 
with a dry doth as it is put away. They 
should be kept in a cool place, but 
should be sufficiently covered with 
straw to protect them from frost. 
They should be plucked on a dry 
day. 

2494. GINGERBREAD APERIENT. 
—Gingerbread, made with oatmeal 
or with barley flour, bravery agree ;ii>lo 
aprient for children.. Beware Of giving 
children medicines too frequently. 
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£435. -EVENING PASTIME.- 

Among tli© innooent reoreatian» of the 
■fireside, there are few more commend- 
able and practicable than those afforded 
by what are severally termed Ana¬ 
grams, Charades, Conundrums, Enig¬ 
mas, PussLas, Rebuses, Biddies, Trias- 
positions, Ac. Of these there are such 
a variety, that they are suited to every 
oapaeity; and they present this addi¬ 
tional attraction, that ingenuity may 
be exercised in the invention at them, 
as well as in their solution. Many 
persons who have become noted mr 
their literary compositions may date 
the origin of their success to the dime 
when they attempted the composition 
of a trifling enigma oj charade. 

2436. Anagrams are formed by the 
transpositions of the letters of words 
or sentences, or names of parsons, so 
as to produce a word, sentence, or 
verse of pertinent, or of widely diffe¬ 
rent meaning* They are very difficult 
to discover, but are exceedingly striking 
when good. The following are some of 
the most remarkable >— 


Transpeud 
Astronomer* 
Cataloguas 
Elegant 
Impatient 
Immediately 
Masquerade 
Matrimony 
Melodrama 
Midshipman 
Old England 
Parishioner* 
Parliament 
Penltentiaqr 
Presbyterian* 
Radical Reform 
Revolution 
-fir Robert Peel 
Swe eth e ar t 
Telegraph* 


forms — 

No more et*ra. 
Got m a due. 
Meet leg. 

Tim in spot. 

I met my Della. 
Queen a* mad. 
Into my arm. 
Made moral 
Mind his map. ‘ 
Golden land. 

I hire parson*. 
Partial men. 

Hey X repent. 
Best in prayer. 
Rere mad Audio. 
To love rain. 
Terrible pemr. 
There wwaafc 
Great helps. 


8487. Conundboks. —These ore «im 
pie catches, in which the sense is play¬ 
fully cheated, and am generally found¬ 
ed upon words capable of double mean¬ 
ing. The following are examples:— 
Where did Charles the First's executioner 


dine, Rod what did he take? 

Be lout a chop at the JG ktfeJBmd. 


When is a plant to he dreaded mere than a 
mad dog? 

W hen tte madder. 

What is M^esty stripped of its externals? 

It is safest [Th<» m and the y, externals, ore 
taken aWsy.J 

Why is hdl broad tilte a caterpillar? 

Beemm V* Ms prut As* motet Ms butter fa 
Why didtheeaeesaion of Ytotaria throws 
greater damp over England than the death e t 
King William? 

Arams the Sing wot pUteed (mist) iMtftAp 
Queen toes reigning (raining). 

Why should a gouty man make Ms will? 

9b tone hit legatee* (leg at ease). 

Why are bankrupts more to be pitted **>■« 
idiots? 

L&anaeiaAtn^ or* fortes, Okie W9 

onig crocked. 

Wlyr is the treadmill like a true convert? 
BeemmUehcmingit thermal conviction. 
When may a nobleman's property he said 
to be all Anthers? 

When Mi wMhmsv <tfenfcOr,(hen-tails). 
2488. The Charade is a poertioai 
or other composition founded upon a 
word, each syllable of which constitutes 
» not**, and the whole of which word 
constitutes another noon of a somewhat 
different meaning from those supplied 
by its separate syllables. Words which 
fully answer these conditions are the 
best for the purposes of charades^ 
though many other words are em¬ 
ployed. In writing, the first syllable 
is termed “Myfirtt,” the second syl¬ 
lable, “My secondand the complete 
word, “My whole." The following i> 
an example of a Poetical Charade:— 
The breath of the morning i* sweet; 

The earth Is b es p a n g le d with flowers; 

And bods in a oountiess array 
Have oped et the tench -of the showers. 

The birde whose glad voices are ever 
A music delightful to hear, 

$eem to welcome the Joy of the meriting 
A* the hour *f the hridai draws near. 

What is that which now steal* on tty fir* 
like a sound Anm the dream-land of love^ 
And seem* wandering the valleys among— 
That they may the nuptials approve ? 

"Rp a sound pfeifth nty meend explain*, 

And It oomesiftom a seared abode. 

And it metrity-trillims the villagers tfaraag 
To greet the fislr bride on her rood. 

How meek A her dress, hew befitting a bride 
So beautiftil, spotless, and pun; 
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Wbed shewearefcb my teamd, oh, long may it be 

Ere her heart shall a sorrow endure. 

Bee the glittering gem that shines forth from 
her hair-'- 

Tls my which a good father gave, 

Twee worn by her mother with honour be* 
fore— 

But the sleepeth In peace In her grave 
Twsa her earnest request aa she bade them 
adieu, 

* That when her dear daughter the altar 
drew near, 

She should wear the same gem that her 
mother had worn 

When she m a bride fall of promise stood 
there. 

2439. The answer is Ear-ring. The 
bells ring, the sound steals upon the 
ear, and the bride wears an tar-ring. 
Charades may be sentimental or hu¬ 
morous, in poetry or prose; they may 
also be acted, in which maimer they 
afford considerable amusement. 

2440. Acted Chakades. — A draw¬ 
ing-room with folded doors is the best 
for the puipoBe. Various household 
appliances are employed to fit up some¬ 
thing like a stage, and to supply the 
fitting scenes Characters dressed in 
costumes made up of handkerchiefs, 
coats, shawls, table-covers, Ac., come 
on and perform an extempore play, 
founded upon the parts of a word, and 
its whole, as indicated above. For in¬ 
stance, the events explained in the 
poem above might be acted —glasses 
might be rung for bellB- -something 
might be said in the course of the 
dialogues about the sound of the bells 
being delightful to the ear; there 
might be a dance of the villagers, in 
which a ring might be formed; a wed¬ 
ding might be performed; and so on. 
Though for acting Charades there are 
many better words, because Ear-ring 
cohid with difficulty be represented 
without at once betraying the meaning. 
There is a little work entitled "Family 
Pastime/' published by Darton and Co, 
of Holborn-bill, which supplies a large 
number of these charadeB. But the 
following is the only complete list of 
words upon which Charades may be 
founded ever published j— 


2441. WORDS which may be con¬ 
verted into ACTISTO OR WRITTEN 
CHARADES 


Aid-lea* 

Cab-ln 

Fire-Chip 

Air-pump 

C&n-did 

Fire-werk 

Ale-house 

Can-ton 

Fir-ldn 

Ann-ounoe 

Care.ful 

Fish-hook 

Arch-angel 

Car-pet 

Flag-rant 

Arm-let 

Car-rot 

Flip-pant 

Art-less 

Cart-ridge 

Flood-gate 

Ass-ail 

Chair-man 

Fond-ling 

Ba-boon 

Chamber-maid Foot-ball 

Back-bite 

Cheer-fill 

Foot-man 

Back-slide 

Cheer-less 

Foot-pad 

Bag-gage 

Christ-mas 

Foot-step 

Bag-pipe 

Church-yard 

Foot-stool 

Bag-dad 

Clans-men 

For-nge 

Ball-able 

Clerk-ship 

For-bear 

Bale-ful 

Cob-web 

For-bid 

Band-age 

Cock-pit 

Fox-glove 

Band-box / 

Cod-ling 

Free-bold 

Bare-fnl 

Coin-age 

Free-stone 

Bar-bed 

Con-tent 

Fret-work 

Bar-gain 

Con-fined 

Friend-ship 

Bar-rack 

Con-firm 

Frost-bite 

Bar-row 

Con-form 

Fur-long 

Bat-ten 

Con-test 

Gain-say 

Beard-less 

Con-tract 

Gang-way 

Bld-den 

Con-verse 

Glow-worm 

Bird-lime 

Cork-screw 

Glut-ton 

Birth-right 

Coant-less 

God-father 

Black-guard 

Court-ship 

God-mother 

Blame-less 

Crab-bed 

God-daughter 

Block-head 

Cross-bow 

God-son 

Boat-man 

Cur-tail 

God-like 

Boot-jack 

Cut-throat 

God-ohild 

Book-worm 

Dark-some 

Gold-finch 

Bound-less 

Day-break 

Gold-smith 

Bow-ling 

Death-* i".tch 

Goose-berry 

Brace-let 

Dog-ma 

Grand-lather 

Brain-less 

Don-key 

Grate-1 ul 

Break-fact 

Drink-able 

Green-finch 

Breath-less 

Drug-get 

Grey-hound 

Brick-bat 

Duck-hug 

Grate-stone 

Brick-dust 

Ear-ring 

Grlm 1 aco 

Bride-groom 

Earth-qu&ka 

Grindstone 

Bride-cake 

Ear-wig 

Ground-plot 

Brim-stone 

Faiae-bood 

Ground-set 

Broad-cloth 

Faanatto 

Guard-ship 

Broad-side 

Fare-well 

Gun-powder 

Broad-sword 

Far-thing 

Had dock 

Brow-beat 

Fear-less 

Hailstone 

Bog-bear 

Fee-ling 

Hall-storm 

Bull-dog 

Field-fare 

Half-penny 

Bump-kin 

Flre-k)Ck 

Ham-let 

Buoy-ant 

Fire-man 

Ham-m oak 

Bat-ton 

Fire-pan« 

Hand-caff 
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Hang-matt w 

In-mate 

Mad-cap * 

Over-beaM 

Otar-tdbe 

Pas-time 

Hap-pcn 

In-no-cent 

Mod-house 

Over-boll 

OvwMvorfc 

Patch-work 

Hard-ship 

In-sane 

Mad-man 

Over-burden 

Our-srivel 

Pa-tent 

Harts* horn 

In-spirit 

Mag-pie 

Over-celt " 

Out-act ' 

Path-way 

Headland * 

In-tent 

Main-mast 

Over-ohai*g* <? 

Out-Wd 

' Pat-tan W ' A 

Head-long 

Inter-meddis 

Main-sail 

Ovcr-cloud ”* 

Oat-brave 

Peace-able 

Hetd^iM ■' 

lnter-sect 

Matarapring 

Over-coma - 

Out-brasen 

Fea-coek 

Head-stone 

Inter-vierw 

Mammoth 

Over-court 

Out-cast 

Pearled' *' 

Head-strong 

' In-valid 

Man-age 

Over-due 

Out-ciy 

Peer-agt 

Hear-say" 

In-vent 

Man-date 

Over-do 

Out-do 

Peer-leal 

Heart-toss <■ 

In-vest 

Wurln-mm 

Over-eye 

Out-grow 

Pen-knife 

Heart sink 

In-ward 

Mar-row 

Over-feed 

Out-law 

Penman 

Heart-string 

Ire-ful 

Mass-acre 

Over-flow 

Out-lino 

Pen-man-ship 

Hedge-hog 

Iron-mould 

■ Match-less 

Over-grown 

Out-bra 

Penny-worth 

Heir-less ■ - 

I-sing-lass 

May-game 

Over-heed 

Out-march 

Per-jury 

Heir-loom 

Jaoo-bite 

Meat-man 

Over-hear 

Out-rage 

Pert-in-a-dty 

Hell-hound 

Joy-ful 

Mis-chju^e 

Over-heart 

Out-ride 

Pick-lock 

Hell-kite 

Joy-less 

Mis-chief 

Over-Joy 

Out-run' 

Piak-pocket 

Hence-iorth 

Justice-ship 

Mls-count 

Over-lads' 

Out-sail 

Pie-bald 

Hen-roost 

Key-stono 

Mls-deed 

Over-leap 

Out-sell 

Pike-staff 

Herb-age ■ 

Kid-nap 

Mis-jndge 

Over-lay 

Out-shlns ‘ 

Pill-age 

Hord*-m*n 

King-craft 

Mis-quote 

Over-load 

Out-side 

Pin-cushion 

Her-self 

Klng-hsher 

Moon-light 

Over-lode 

Out-deep 

Pine-apple 

Hid-den 1 1 

Kins-man 

Moon-beam 

Over-mast 

Out-sit • 

Pip-bin 

High-land 

Kit-ten 

Muf-fin 

Over-match 

Out-spread 

Pitch-fork 

High-tray 

Knight-hood 

Name-sake 

Over-right 

Out-stare 

Pit-men 

Hind-most 

Know-ledge 

Nan-keen 

Over-pass 

Out-stretch 

Plain-tiff 

Hoar-frost 

Laoe-maa 

Nap-kin 

Over-pay 

Out-talk 

Play-fellow 

Hob-gdblin ' 

■ Lady-bird 

Neck-lace 

Over-peer 

Out-yie 

Play-game 

{fogs-hCad 

Lady-ship 

Neck-cloth 

Over-plus 

Out-ward 

Play-house 

Home-bred 1 

Lamp-Mack 

Nest-ling 

Over-poise 

Out-welgh 

Flay-wrlght 

Honey-comb 

Land-lady 

News-paper 

Over-power 

Out-wit 

Plough-man 

Honey-bag 

Land-scape 

Nick-name 

Over-press 

Out-work 

Plough-share 

Honey-moon 

Land-lord 

Night-eap 

Over-rack 

Out-worn 

Pole-cat 

Honey-suckle 

Land-mark 

Night-gown 

Over-rate. 

Ox-gall 

Fol-lute 

Hood-wink 

Land-tax 

Night-mare 

Over-reach 

Ox-lip 

Pop-gun 

Horse-back 

Lap-dog 

Night-watch 

Over-ripen 

Pack-age 

Port-able 

Horse-shoe 

Lap-pet 

Nine-fold 

Over-rule 

Pack-cloth 

Pop-in-Jay 

Host-age 

Laud-able 

Noon-tide 

Over-roast 

Pad-dock 

Port-hole 

lot-bed 

Law-giver 

North-star 

Over-run 

Pad-lock 

Post-age 

Hot-boose 

Law-suit 

North-ward 

Over-see 

Pain-ful 

Post-chaise 

lot-spur 

Lay-man 

Not-able 

Over-seer 

Pain-leas 

Post-date 

Hounds-ditch 

Leap-frog 

Not-iee j 

Over-set 

Pal-ace 

Post-house 

lour-glass 

Leap-year 

No-where 

Over-shade 

Pal-ate 

Post-office 

loose-bold 

Lee-ward 

Nut-gall 

Over-shadow 

Pal-let 

Post-man 

loom-maid 

Life-guard 

Nut-mag 

Over-shoe 

Pan-cake 

Pot-adt 

loose-wife 

Like-wise 

Oak-apple 

Over-shoot 

Pan-tiiea 

Pot-hook 

lum-4ram 

Live-long 

Oat-cake 

Over-sight 

Pa-pa 

Pound-age 

Hump-back 

Load-stone 

Oat-tneal 

Over-aixe 

Pa-pal 

Prim-rose 

lurri-cane 

Log-book 

Off-end 

Over-sleep 

Par-able 

Prior-ship 

.11-nature 

Log-wood 

Oil-man 

Over-spread 

Parent 

Prop-a-gate 

H-usage 

Loop-hole ■ 

O-men 

Over-stock 

Fa-ring 

Punoli-bowl 

n-aotkm 1 

Lord-ship 

On-set 

Over-strain 

Par-son 

Quad-rant 

in-born 

Love-sick 

O-pen 

Over-sway 

Par-snip 

Quench-less 

n-crease 

Low-lartd 

O-pinSoii 

Over-swell 

Par-took 

Quick-lime 

jt-justioe 

Luck-less 

Over-act 

Over-taka 

Part-ridge 

Quick-sand. 

nk-llng 

Luke-Vanh 

Over-awe 

Over-throw 

Pass-able 

Quick-eet 

n-land 

Ma-caw 

Over-hep* 

Over-too v 

p« •’,-ove** 

Quick-silver 



Rain-bow 

Ban-sack 
Bap-a-city 
Baip-beriy 
Battle-snake 
Rore-mousto 
Red-breast 
Red-den 
Bid-dance 
Ring-leader 
Ring-let 
Ring-tail 
Ring-worm 
Boiling-pin 

Boom-age 

Rose-water 

Rot-tea 

Round-about 

Round-house 

Run-a-gate 

Rush-light 

Safe-guard 

Sal-low 

Sand-stone 

Snt-in 

Sat-lre 

Saune-box 
Sauce-pan 
Saw-dust 
Saw-pit 
Scare-crow 
Scarf-skin 
Scar-let 
School-fellow 


Seed-time 

Sex-tile 

Sex-ton 

Shame-lass 

Sham-rock 

Shape-lees 

Sharp-set 

Shecp-oot 


Sol-soe 

So-lo 
Sol-wnt 
Some-badjr 
Some-time 
Some-how 
Somewhat 
Some-where 
Song-s trees 

Sou-net 
Southern-wood 


- r —. owutnern-i 

Sheep-shearing Span-king 

ShiMIUnllr d _>. 


Sheep-walk 

Sheet-andbom 

Shell-flah 

Shift-less 

Ship-board 
Ship-wreck 
Shlrt-less 
Shoe-maker 
Shoe-string 
Shop-board 
Shop-keeper 
Shop-man 
Short-hand 
Shore-laae 
Short-lived 


Spare-rib 
Spar-row 
Speak-able 
Speech-leea 
Spite-fol 
Sports-man 
Spot-lesa 
Spring-halt 
Spruce-beer 
Stair-aaae 
Star-board 
Star-gaxer 
Star-leas 
Star-light 
Star-like 


—- ubM*iu>a 

Short-sighted Star-ling 

Ch/vi. A _ 


Shot-free 
Shoulder-belt 
Shrove-tido 
Side-board 
Side-long 
Side-sad dl»> 
Side-way# 


School-master Sight-less 
School-mistressSilk-weaver 


Scot-1 roe 
Screech-owl 
Seul-lion 
Sea-born 
Sea-calf 
Sea-cool 
Sea-faring 
Sea-girt 
Sea-gull 
Sea-maid 
Sea-nun 
Seam-less 
Seam-stress 
Sea-nymph 
Sea-pieoe 
Sea-port 
Sea-rick 
Sea-son 
Sea-ward 
Second-hand 
SeedfCake 


Silk-wona 
Silver-smith 
Sin-less 
Six-fold 
Skim-milk 
Skip-jack 
Sky-lark 
Sky-light 
Slap-dash 
Sleeve-less 
Slip-board 
blip-shod 
Slip-slop 
Slope-wise 
Slow-wona 
Snip-snap 
Snip-pet 
Snow-ball 
Snow-drop 
Snuff-box 
Sod-den 


Sup-p&ant 
Sup-port 
Sup-pvt-able 

Sup-position 

Sup-pt«m 
Swanariown 
Sweepstake 
Sweet-bread 
Sweet-briar 
Sweet-heart 


Toadstool 
Toil-accne 
Tom-boy 
Tooth-ache 
Top-knot 
Top-moat 
Top-sail 
Touch stone 
Touch-wood 
Towns-man 


—-*vqug«|fl| 

Sweet-william Toy-shop 
Sweet-willow Traek-tesa 
Swine-herd ““ 


States-man 
Stead-fast 
Steel-yard 
Steer-age 
Step-dome 
Step-daughter 
Step-father 
Step-mother 
Steward-ship 
Stiff-nook 
SbJl bom 
Stock-jobber 
Stone-fmit 
Store-frnit 
Store-house 
Stow-age 
Bfrata-gem 
Straw-beery 
Stream-let 
Strip-ling 
Sommer-house 
Sum-maty 
Summer-set 
Sun-bean 
Sun-burnt 
Sun-day 
S tin-dry 
Sun-flowm 
Sun-lea# 

Sup-ploot 


Sword-man 
Tar-get 
Tar-tar 
Tawdry 
Tax-able 
Tea-cup 
Teem-tul 
Teem-leaa 
Tell-tale 
Ten able 
Ten-a-city 
Ten-ant 
Ten-dance 
Ten-dnl 
Ten-don 
Ten-or 
Thank-ful 
Thank-leas 
Them-selvea 
Thence-forth 
Thereafter 
There-at 
There-by 
There fore 
Therc-from 
Tliere-in 
There-on 
There-to 
Thore-with 
Thick-set 
Thought-ful 
Thought-loaa 
Thread-bars 
Three-fold 
Three-score 
Thresh-old 

Through-out ware-new 
Thunderstruck War-fare 
Thunder-bolt War-like 


Trap-door 
Tre-fbll 
Trip-thong 
Trip-let 
Trod-den 
Turn-pike 
Tmn-epit 
Turn-stile 
Tutor-age 
Twelfth-tide 
Twelfth-night 
Two-fold 
Two-pence 
Vain-glory 
Van-guard 
Vault-age 
Up-hill 
Up-hold 
Up-braid 
Up-land 
Up-right 
Up-roar 
Up-shot 
Up-ride 
Up-start 
Up-ward 
Use-less - 
Wag-on 
Wag-toil 
Wain-soot 
Waist-coat 
Wske-ful 
Wal-nnt 
Wan-ton 
Ward-robe 
Ward-ship 
Word-mote 
Ware-house 


Till-age 

Tin-gent 

Tip-pet 

Tip-staff 

Tire-some 

Title-page 


War-rant 

Wash-ball 

Waste-Ail 

Watch-Ail 

Watch-man 

Watch-word 


Water-comm. 
Water-fall 
Wator-fowl 
Water-man 
Water-mark 
Water-mill 
Water-work 
Woy-lsy 
Way-ward 
Weather-cock 
Weather-glass 
Weather-wia* 
Web-bcd 
Web-foot 
Wed-lotk 
WeeL-d iy 
Wei-come 
Wei-fore 
Well-bred 
Well-born 
Wheel-w right 
Whore-at 
Whcio-by 
Whet-stone 
Wlup-cord 
Whip-hand 
Whirl-pool 
Whirl-wind 
White-wash 
Whit-low 
Wlut-sun-tlde 
Wlio-over 
Whoh -role 
Whole-some 
WU-l«w 
Wlld-firo 
Wind-lass 
Wind-mill 
Wind-pipe 
Wln-now 
Wise-acre 
Wit-U» 
Wolf-dog 
Wood-cock 
Wood-land 
Wood-man 
Wood-note 
Wood-nymph 
Work-house 
Work-man 
Work-shop 
Worm-wood 
Wrath-fid 
Wrath-less 
Wnst-baad 
Wnt-ten 
Tear-ling 
Touth-fhl 
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>2442. Enigmas are compositions*, of a 
different diameter, based' upon ideas 
rather than upon words,, and frequently 
constructed so as to mislead and to- 
surprise* when the solution is* made 
known. Enigmas may befosnded up- 
on aimplecatches, like Conundrums,, in 
which form they axe. usually called 
Riddles, such os— 

“ Though you set mo on loot* 

I shall bo on my,head," 

The answer is, A Hadt in a shoe. The 
celebrated Enigma, by Lord Byron, 
(see 279, page 66), is an admirable spe- 
oimen of what may be rendered through 
the form of an Enigma. Mr. PMlp, the 
Editor of the first six volumes w of “ The 
Family Friend," was* the first person 
who gave The Enigma a really useful 
application, making it the medium for 
conveying scientific problems end facts, 
instead of merely simple catches. The 
prize Enigmas reprinted from “The 
Family Friend” in “The Family Pas¬ 
time,” Vol. I., already alluded to, were 
written by Mr. Philp, and are excellent 
examples. Such Enigmas will be fre¬ 
quently introduced in oxu Monthly In¬ 
terview. 

2443. Rebuses are a class of Enigma 
generally formed by the first, some¬ 
times the first and lost, letters of words, 
or of transpositions of letters, or addi¬ 
tions to words. Dr. Johnson, how¬ 
ever, represents Rebus to bo a word 
represented by a picture. And putting 
the Doctor’s definition and our own 
explanation together, the reader may 
glean a good conception of the nature 
of the Rebus. Example:— 

The father of the Grecian Jora; 

A little boy who’s blind; 

The foremost land in all the world,' 

The mother of mankind; 

A poet whose love-sCnncts ore 
StlH very much admired;— 

The iniiUtl letters will declare 
A blessing to the tired. 

Answer—Saturn; ZOve; England; Evo; 
Plutarch. The initials form sleep. 

There is an excellent little work just 
published entitled “ Philosophy and 
Mirth,. United by t< Pen mid Pencil; " 
the novelty of which consists in this— 


that nwrry of the Enigmas are accom¬ 
panied by-Enigmatical piatures,sothat 
theeye is pnzried M well as the- ear.’ 
The jrioeifc.ls.deL 

2444; Thmm&mg very unci One 
of the simplest that.weknow is this;— 

Tate sway half af Airhm; and lot eiyU re¬ 
main. 

'Write XZQ en a date, or on a piece of 
pappr—rub out the lower half of the figure s 
and VIII will remain. 

What are teemed “practical puzzles” 
are cut out. of wood, cardboard, ivory, 
&c., and may be purchased at the toy* 
shops. 

2446. BEDS FOE THE POOR — 
Beech-tree leaves ^tre recommended for 
filling the hois of poor persons. They 
should be gathered ott a dry day in the 
autumn, and,perfectly dried. It is said 
that they smell grateful, and will not. 
harbour vermin. They are also very 
springy. 

2446. - PLUM OR APRICOT JAM.— 
After taking away the stones from the 
apricots, and cutting out any blemishes 
they may have, put them over a slow 
fire, in a dean stew-pan, with half a 
pint of water; whenscalded, rub them 
through a hair sieve; to every pound of 
pulp put one pound of sifted loaf sugar, 
put it into a preserving-pan over a bride 
fire, and when it boils Bkim it well, and 
throw in the kernels of the apricots 
and half an ounce of bitter almonds, 
blanched; boil it a quarter of an hour 
fast, and Stirling it all the time; re¬ 
move it from the fire, fill it into 
pots, and oover them. Greengages may 
bo done in the-same way., 

2447. COVERING FOR PRE¬ 
SERVES.—White paper, cut to a suit¬ 
able size, dipped in brandy, and put over 
the preserves when cold, and then a 
double paper tied over the top. All 
preserves should stand a night before 
they are covered. JSset 61). Instead 
of brandy, the white of eggs may be 
used to glaze the. paper covering, and 
the paper may be pasted round the 
edge of the pot instead of tied — it 
will exclude the air better; and may 
be pasted as well as tied;. 
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, 2448, ARRACK (IMITATIVE). — 
Dissolve two scruples of flowers of ben¬ 
jamin in a quart of best turn, and it 
will impart to it thefragrsuoeof arrack. 

2448. ARROWROOT BLANC¬ 
MANGE.—A tea-cupful of arrowroot 
to a pint of milk; boil-the milk with 
twelve sweet and six bitter almonds, 
blanched and beaten; sweeten with 
loaf sugar, and strain it; break the 
arrowroot with a little of the milk as 
smooth as possible; pour the boiling 
milk upon it by degrees, stir the while, 
put it back into the pan, and boil a few 
minutes, stillstirring; dip the shape in 
cold water before you put it in, and 
turn it out when cold? 

2450. ARTICHOKES.—Soak them 
in cold water, wash them well; put 
them into plenty of boiling water, toith 
v a bandful of salt, and let them boil 
gently for an hour and a half or two 
hours; trim them and drain on a sieve; 
send up melted butter with them, 
which some put into small cups, one 
for each guest. 

2451. JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES 
may be cooked in the way directed for 
potatoes (123,128, 131, &c.) 

2462. ASPARAGUS (often miscalled 
u uspwra.gr asa"). — Scrape Hie stalks 
HR they are clean; throw them into a 
pan of cold water, tie them up in 
bundles, of about a quarter of a hun¬ 
dred each,; cut off the stalks at the 
bottom all of a length, leaving enough 
to serve as a handle for the green part; 
put theminto a stew-pan of boiling water, 
with a handful of salt in it. Let it boil, 
and skim it. • When they are tender at 
the stalk, which will be m from twenty 
to thirty minutes, they are done 
enough. Watch the exact time of their 
becoming tender; take them up that 
Instant, While the asparagus is boil- 
i&g, toast a round of a quartern loaf, 
about half an inch thiok; brown it de¬ 
licately on both sides; dip it lightly in 
the liquor the asparagus was boiled in, 
and lay it in the middle of a dish; melt 
some butter, but, do not put it over 
them. Serve butter in a boat. 

2453. APPLE PUDDINGS. — One 


pound of flour, six ounces of very finely 
minced beef suet; roll thin, and fill 
with one pound' and a quarter of boil¬ 
ing apples ; add grated rind and strained 
juice of small lemon, tie it in a doth; 
boil one hour and twenty minutes; or 
longer, in the water. A small dice of 
fresh butter stirred into it when it is! 
sweetened will be an acceptable addi¬ 
tion; grated nutmeg; or dnnamonin 
fine powder, may be substituted for 
lemon-rind. For a richer pudding use 
half a pound of butter for the crust, 
and add to the apples a spoonful or two 
of orange or quince marmalade, 

2464, APPLES IN SYRUP.—Pare 
and core some hard apples, and throw 
them into a basin of water; as they are 
done, clarify as much loaf sugar as will 
cover them; put the apples in along 
with the juice and rind of a lemon, and 
let them simmer till they are quite dear; 
care must he taken not to break them; 
place them on the dish they are to 
appear upon at table, and pour the 
syrup over. These are for immediate 
use. 

2455. VAPOUR BATHS may be made 
by putting boiling water in a pan, and 
placing a cane bottom chair in the pan, 
the patient sitting upon it, envdoped 
from head to foot in a blanket covering 
the bath. Sulphur, spirit vapour, 
herbal, and other oaths may be obtained 
in the same maimer. They should not 
be taken except under medical advice. 

2450. BARLEY BROTH (Scotch). 
—Dr. Kitchener, from whose “Uoo/fa 
Oracle ” we take this receipt, after test¬ 
ing it, says:—This is a most frugal, agree¬ 
able, and nutritive meal. It will neither 
lighten the purse nor lie heavy on the 
stomach. It will furnish you with a 
pleasant soup, and heat for eight 
persons. Wash three quarters of a 
pound of Scotch Barley in a little odd 
water; put it in a soup-pot with a 
shin or leg of beef, of about ten pounds’ 
weight, sawed into four pieces (tell the 
butcher to do this for you); cover it 
well with cold water; set it on the 
fire; when it boils skim it voiy clean 
and put in two onions, of about threo 
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ounces weight eachset it by the side 
t>f the fire to simmer very gently about 
two hours; then skim ell the nit clean 
off, and put in two heads of celery, and 
a large turnip cut into small Squares; 
season it with salt, and let it boil an 
hour-and-a-half longer, and it is ready: 
take out the meat (carefully with a 
slice, and cover it up, and set it by the 
fire to keep warm!, and skim the broth 
well before you put it in the tureen. 
Put a quart of the soup into a basin,— 
put about an ounce of flour into a 
stew-pan, and pour the broth to it by 
degrees, stirring it well together; set it 
on the fire, and stir it till it boils, 
then let it boil up and it is ready. Put 
the meat in a ragout dish, and strain 
the sauce through a sieve over the 
meat; you may put to it some capers 
o i minced gherkins or walnuts, Ac. If 
the beef has been stewed with proper 
care in a very gentle manner, and been 
taken up at "the critical moment when 
it is just tender,” you will obtain an 
excellent savoury meal for eight people 
at fivepence, i.e. for only the cost of the 
glass of port wine. (At present prices, 
about ninepence per head). The doctor 
omitted potatoes and bread from his cal¬ 
culation ! 

2457. DRYING HERBS.—Fresh 
herbs, are preferable to dried ones, but 
as they cannot always be obtained, it is 
most important to dry herbs at the 
proper seasons;— 

2458. Basil is in a, fit state for drying 
about the middle of August. 

2459. Bubret in June, July, and Au¬ 
gust. 

2460. Chervil in May, June, and 
July. 

2461. Elder Flowers in May, June, 

and July. , 

2462. Fennel in May, June, and 
July. 

2463 Knotted Marjoram during 
July. 

2464. Lemon Thyme end of July and 
through August. 

2465. Mint end of June and July. 

2466. OranqeTlowebs May, June, 
and July. 


2467. Orange Thyme (a delicious 
herb), June and July. 

2468. Parsley May, June, and July. 

2469. Sage August and September. 

2470. Summer Savoury end of July 
and August 

2471. Tarbogak June, July, and 
August. 

2472. Thyme end of July and An* 
gust. 

2473. Winter Savoury end of July 
and August. 

2473*. These herbs always at hand 
will be great aid to the cook. Herbs 
should be gathered on a dry day >; they 
should be immediately well cleansed, and 
dried by the heat of a stove, or Dutch 
oven. The leaves should then be picked 
off, pounded and sifted, put into atop* 
pered bottles labelled, and put away for 
use. 

2474. GINGER BISCUITS AND 
CAKES.—Work into small crumbs 
three ounces of butter, two pounds of 
flour ; add three ounces of powdered 
sugar q nd two of ginger, in fine powder, 
knead into a stiff paste, with new milk, 
roll thin, cut out wi«,h a cutter; bake 
in a slow oven until crisp through, keep 
of a pale colour. Additional sugar may 
be used wbena sweeter biscuit is desired. 
For good ginger cakes, butter six 
ounces, sugar eight, for each pound of 
flour; wet the ingredients into a paste 
with eggs; a little lemon-grate will give 
an agreeable flavour. 

2475. BROWN STOCK may be made 
from all sorts of meat, bones, ram* 
nants of poultry, game, Ac. The shin 
of beef makes an excellent stock. 

2476. BROWN STOCK.—Put five 
pounds of shin of beef, three pounds 
of knuckle of veal, and some sheep's* 
trotters or cow-heel into a closely- 
covered stewpan, to draw out the gravy 
very gently, and allow it nearly to dry 
up until it becomes brown. Then pour 
in sufficient boiling water to entirely 
oover the meat, and let it boil u& 
skimming it frequently; seasoning it 
with whole peppers, salt, and roots, 
herbs, and vegetables of any kind. 
That being done, let it boil gently five 
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or six hours, tout ttw tooth off from quantity of good‘tooth may be made of 
the meat, and let it stand dming the the fragments of the whole boiled down 
night to cool. The following morning with a few fresh, vegetables, 
take off the scum and fiat, and put it 247?h BEEP EXTRACT (as n& 
away in a stone jar for farther use. oowtssuma bt Baron Liebig). —Take. 

2477. BROWN GRAVY—Three a pound of good, jttiey beef, from whicki 

onions sliced, and fried in batter to a all the skin and fat has been cot away* 
nice brown; toast a large thin slice of chop it up like sausage-meat ; mix it’ 
bread a considerable time until quite thoroughly with a pint of' cold water, 
hard and of a deep brown. Take these, place it on theside of the stove to heat' 
with any piece of meat, bone, &o., and very slowly, and give an occasional 

some herbs, and set them on the toe, stir. It maw stand two or three hours 

with water according to judgment, and before it is allowed to simmer, and will 

stew down until a thick gravy is pro- then require but fifteen minutes of 

ducod. ’ Season, strain, and beep cool, gentle boiling. Salt should be added' 

2478. CLEAR GRAVY SOUP.—This when the boiling first commences, and 
may be made from, shin of beef, which this, for invalids, in general, is the only 
should not be large or coarse. The seasoning required, When the extract 
meat wiHbe found serviceable for the is thus far prepared, it may be poured 
table. Prom ten pounds of the meat from the meat into a basin, and allowed 
let .the butcher cut off five or six from to stand until any particles of fat on the 
the thick fleshy part, and again divide surface can be skimmed off, and the 
the knuckle, that the whole may lie sediment has subsided and left the soup 
compactly in the vessel in which it is quite dear, when it may be poured off 
to he stewed. Pour in three quarts of gently, heated in a dean saucepan, and 
odd water, and when it has beeh served. The sctfm should be well' 
brought slowly to boil, and been well cleared as it accumulates. 

skimmed, throw in on ounce and a half 2480. BEEF TEA.—The above, by 
of salt, half a large teaspoonfnl of pep- adding water forms the best beef tea, 
percents, eight' cloves, two blades of or broth, for invalids, 
mace, ». faggot of savoury herbs, a 2181. ASPARAGUS SOUP.— Two 
couple of small carrots, and the heart quarts of good beef or veal steak, four 
of a root of celery; to these add a mild onions, two or three turnips, some 
onion or not, at choice. When the sweet herbs, and the white parts of a' 
whole has stewed very softly for four hundred young asparagus; if old, half 
hours, probe the large bit of beef, and that quantity; and let them simmer 
if quite tender, lift it out for table; till fit to be rubbed through a tammy, 
let the soup be simmered from two to strain and season it; have ready the 
three hours longer; and then strain it boiled green tops of the asparagus, and 
through a fine sieve, into a clean pan. add them to the soup 
When it is perfectly cold, dear offevery 2482. BACON.—Dr. Kitchenervery. 

particle of fat; heat a couple of quarts, justly says;—The boiling of bacon isa 
stir in, when it boils, half an ounce of very simple subject to comment upon; 
sugar, a small table-spoonful of good but our main object is to teach common 
soy, and twice as much of Harvey’s cooks the art of dressing common food 
sauce, or instead of this, of clear and in the best manner. Cover a pound of 
fine mushroom catchup If carefully nice streaked bacon with cold water, 
mode, the soup will be perfectly trails- let it boil gently for three quarters of 
parent and of good colour and flavour, an hour; take it up, scrape the under 
A thick slice of ham will improve it, side well, and out off the rind*; grate 
and a pound or so of the neck of beef a crust of hread not only on the top, 
with an additional pint of water, will but ail ever it; as you would *>*»«», put 
likewise enrich its 1 quality. A small it before the fire for a few minutes : 
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not' too - long, or it win' dry it andspoil 
it. Bacon w sometimes as salt as salt 
can make it, therefore before it is boiled 
it must be Boaked in warm .water for an 
hour or two, changing the water once; 
then pare off the rusty and smoked 
part, trim it nicely on the under side, 
and scrape the rind as clean as possible. 

2483. BACON is an extravagant 
article in housekeeping;, there is often 
twice as much dressed as need be % 
when it is sent to table as an accompa¬ 
niment to boiled poultry or veal, a 
pound mid a. half is plenty for a dozen 
people. A good German sausage is a 
very economical substitute for bacon; 
or fried Fork sausagd. (See 17, 2172, 
2136.) 

2484 HAM OR BACON SLICES 
should not be more than one*eightb of 
an inch thick, and, for delicate persons, 
should be'soaked in hot water for a 
quarter of an hour, and then well wiped 
and dried before broiling. If you wish 
to curl it, roll it up, and put a wooden 
skewer through it; then it may be 
dressed in a cheese toaster, or a Dutch 
oven. 

2485. PIC-NIC BISCUITS.—Take 
two ounces of fresh butter, and well 
work it with a pound of flour. Mix 
thoroughly with it half a salt-spoonful 
of pure carbonate of soda ; two ounces 
of sugar; mingle thoroughly with the 
flour; nuke up the paste with spoonfuls 
of milk; it will require soarcely a quar¬ 
ter of a pint. Knead smooth, roll a 
quarter of an inch thiok, cut in rounds 
about the size of the top of a small 
wine-glass ; roll these out thin, prick 
them well', lay them on lightly floured 
tine, and bake in a gentle oven until 
crisp. When cold put into dry canisters. 
Thin cream used instead of milk, in the 
paster, will enrich the biscuits. Caraway 
seeds or ginger can be added, to vary 
these at pleasure. (See 4734 

2486. BLACK PAPER PATTERNS. 
—Mix some lamp-blaok with sweet oil. 
With a piece of flannel cover sheets of 
writing-paper with the mixture; dab 
the paper dry with a. bit of fine linen. 
When using put the black side on 


another sheet of paper, and fasten the 
comers together witn small pins. Lay 
on the back of the black paper'the pat¬ 
tern to be draws, and go over it with 
the point of a steel drawing pencil ; the 
black will then leave the impression of 
the pattern on the under sheet, on which, 
you may draw it with ink. 

2487. PATTERNS ON CLOTH OR 
MUSLIN are drawn with a pen dipped 
in stone blue, a bit of sugar, and a 
little water: wet to the contistenee 
wanted. 

2488. BLACK SILK REVIVER.— 
Boil logwood in water half an hour; 
then simmer the silk half an hour; 
take it out, and put into the dye a little 
blue vitriol, or green “copperas; cool it 
and simmer the silk for half an hour. 
Or, boil a handful of fig-leaves in two 
quarts of water until it be reduced to 
one pint; squeeze the leaves, and bottle 
the liquor for use. When wanted, 
sponge the silk with it. 

2489. BLACKBERRIES are very 
beneficial in cases of dysentery. The 
berries are healthful easing. Tea marie 
of the roots aud leaves is good ; and 
syrup made from the berries excellent 

2490. BLACKBERRY WINE — 
Gather when ripe, on a dry day. Put 
into a vessel, with the head out, and a 
tap fitted near the bottom; pour on 
them boiling water to cover them. Mash 
the berries with your hands, aud let 
them stand covered till the pulp rises 
to the top and forms a crust, in three or 
four days. Then draw off the fluid into 
another vessel, and to every gallon add 
one pound of sugar; mix well, and put 
it into a cask, to work for a week or ten 
days, and throw offany remaining lees, 
keepingthe cask well filled, particularly 
at the commencement. When the 
working has ceased, bung it down; after 
six to twelve months it may be bottled. 
(See 221.) 

2491. BLACKING FOR LEATHER 
SEATS, Ac —Beat well the yokes of two 
eggs and the white of one; mix a table- 
spoonful of gin and a tea-spoonful of 
sugar, thicken it with Ivory black; add 
it to the eggs, and use as common black- 
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ing; the seats or cushions being left a 
day or two to harden This is good for 
dress boots and shoes. 

2492. BLEACHING STRAW BON¬ 
NETS, Ac.—Wash them in pure water, 
scrubbing them with a brush. Then 
put them into a box in which has been 
set a saucer of burning sulphur. Cover 
them up, so that the fumes may bleach 
them. 

2493. CLEANING STRAW BON¬ 
NETS.—They may be washed with soap 
and water, rinsed in clear water, and 
dried in the ail*. Then wash them over 
with white of egg well beaten. Re¬ 
move the wire before washing- Old 
straw bonnets may be picked to pieces, 
and put together for children, the head 
parts being cut out. 

2494. BIRDS, QUADRUPEDS, Ac., 
FOR STUFFING.—Large Animals 
should be carefully skinned with the 
horns, skull, tail, hoofs, Ao., entire. 
Then rub the inside of the skin tho¬ 
roughly with a mixture of salt, pepper, 
and alum, and hang up to dry. Large 
birds may be treated in the same way, 
but should not be put into spirits. 

2495. SMALL BIRDS may be pre¬ 
served as follows:—Take out the en¬ 
trails, open a passage to the brain, 
which should be scooped out through 
the mouth ; introduce into the cavities 
of the skull and the whole body some 
of the mixture of salt, alum, and pep¬ 
per, putting some through the gullet 
and whole length of the neck; then 
hang the bird in a cool, aiiy place—first 
by the feet, that the body may be im¬ 
pregnated by the salts, and afterwards 
by a thread through the under mandible 
of the bill, till it appears to be g£teet; 
then hang it in the sun, or near a fire: 
after it is well dried, clean out what 
remains loose of the mixture, and fill 
the cavity of the body with wool, oakum, 
or any soft substance, and pack itsmooth 
in paper. 

2496. FISHES.—Large fishes should 
be opened in the belly, the entrails 
taken out, and the inside well rubbed 
with pepper, and stuffed with oakum. 
Smallfishes may beput in spirit, as well 


as reptiles, worms, and insects, (except 
butterflies and moths), inseots of fine 
colours, should be pinned down in a box 
prepared for that puxpose, with their 
wings expanded. 

2497. INSECTS from BIRD-CAGES!, 
DRAWERS, Ac.—To keep away in¬ 
sects from bird’s eyes, suspend a little 
bag of sulphur in the cage. This is 
said to be healthful for birds generally, 
as well as serving to keep away insects 
By which they become infested. 

2498. BOOTS AND SHOES should 
be cleaned frequently, whether they 
are worn or not, and should never be 
put to stand in a damp place, nor be put 
too near to the fire to dry. In cleaning, 
be careful to brush the dirt from the 
seams, and not to scrape it with a knife, 
or you will cut the stitches. Let the 
hard brush do its work thoroughly well, 
and the polish will he all the brighter 
(See 70.) 

2499. BOOT TOPS.—Clean boot tops 
with one ounce of white vitrol, and one 
ounce of oxalic acid, dissolved in a quart 
of warm water. Apply with a clean 
sponge. Or, sour milk one pint, gum 
arabic, half an ounce, juice of a lemon, 
white of an egg, and one ounce of 
vitriol well mixed. 

2500. BOTTLES.—There is no easier 
method of cleaning glass bottles than 
putting into them fine coals, and well 
shaking, either witbjvater or not, hot 
or cold, according to the substance that 
fouls the bottle. Charcoal left in a bot¬ 
tle or jar for a little time will take away 
disagreeable smells. 

2501. BLOND LACE may be revived 
by breathing upon it, and shaking and 
flapping it. The use of the iron turns 
the lace yellow. 

2502 BOARDS, TO SCOUR.—Lime, 
one part, sand three parts, soft soap, 
two parts. Lay a little on the boards 
with the scrubbing brush, and rub tho¬ 
roughly. Rinse with clean water, and 
rub dry. This will keep the boards of 
a good colour, and will also keep away 
vermin. 

2503. BILES.—These should be 
brought to a bead by warm poultices 
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of oammomile flowers, or boiled white 
Ely root, or onion root; by fermenta¬ 
tion with hot water, or by stimulating 
plasters. When ripe, they should be 
discharged by a needle, or the lancet. 
But this should not be attempted, until 
they are fully proved. Constitutional 
treatment.—Peruvian bark end port 
wine, and sea-bathing ore desirable. 
Purgatives, diuretics, &c. 

2504. DYEING BONNETS.—Chips 
and straw bonnets or hats maybe dyed 
black by boiling them three or four 
hours in a strong Equor of logwood, 
adding a Ettle green oopperas occa¬ 
sionally. Let the bonnets remain in 
the liquor all night, then take out to 
dry in the air. If the blaek is not* 
satisfactory, dye again after drying. 
Bub inside and out with a sponge 
moistened in fine oil. Then block. 

2505. BOTTLING AND FINING.— 
Corks should be sound, clean, and sweet. 
Beer and porter should be allowed to 1 
stand in the bottles, a day or two before 
corked. If for speedy use, wiring is 
not necessary. Laying the bottles on 
their sides will assist the ripening for 
use. Those that are to be kept, should 
be wired, and put to stand upright in 
saw-dust. Wines should be bottled on 
the coming of spring. If not fine 
enough, draw off a jug and dissolve 
isinglass in it, in the proportion of half 
as ounce to ten gallons, and then pour 
back through the bung-hole. Let it 
stand a few weeks longer. Tap the 
casks above the leeB. When the isin¬ 
glass is put into the cask, stir it round 
with a stick, taking great care not 
to touch the lees at the bottom. For 
white wine only, mix with the isin¬ 
glass in a quarter of a pint of milk 
to each gallon of wine. White of eggs, 
beaten with some of the wine—one 
white to four gallons, makes a good 
fining. 

2506. PRESERVED PEACHES.— 
Wipe, and pick the fruit, and have ready 
& quarter of the weight of fine sugar in 
powder. Put the fruit into an ioe-pot 
that shuts veiy dose; throw the Bngar 
over it, and then cover the fruit with 


brandy. Between the top and cover of 
the pot put a piece of double whity- 
brown paper. Set the pot in a saucepan 
of water till the brandy be as hot as 
you can bear to put your finger into, 
but it must not boil. Put tbs fruit 
into a jar, and pour on the brandy. 
Cover as preserves. 

2607. BATTER PUDDING, BAKED 
OR BOILED.—Six ounces fine flour, a 
little salt, and three eggs; beat well 
with a little milk, added by degrees 
until it is the thickness of* cream; put 
into a butter-dish; bake three quarters 
of an hour; or if boiled put it into a 
buttered and floured basin, tied over 
with a doth; boil one hour and a 
half or more. 

2508. APPLE DUMPLINGS.—Paste 
the same ad for apple pudding, divide 
into as many pieces as dumplings ore 
required; peel and core the apples; roll 
out your paste large enough; put 
in the apples; dose the dumplings, tie 
them in cloths very tight. Boil them 
one hour; when you take them up, dip 
them quickly in cold water, and put 
them in a cup while you untie them; 
they will turn out without breaking. 

2500. DRIED APPLES are pro¬ 
duced by taking fine apples of good 
quality, and placing them in a very 
slow oven for several hours. Take 
them out occasionally, rub and press 
them fiat. Continue until they are 
done. If they look dry, rub over them 
a little clarified Bugar. 

2510. TOMATA, OR LOVE APPLE 
SAUCE.—Twelve tomatas, ripe and 
red; take off the stalx ; cut in halves; 
squeeze enough to get all the water 
and seeds out; put in a stew-pan with 
a capsicum, and two or three table* 
spoonsful of beef gravy; set on a slow 
stove till properly melted; rub them 
through a tamis into a clean stew-pan, 
add a little white pepper and salt, and 
let them simmer a few minutes.—The 
French cook adds an onion or eschalot, 
a dove or two, or a little tarragon vi¬ 
negar. 

2511. APPLE PIE.—Parc, core, and 
‘quarter the apples; boil the oores and 
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parings in sugar and water; strain off 
the liquor, adding more sugar ; grate 
the rind of a lemon over tike apples, 
and squeeze the juice into the syrup; 
twix half a dozen cloves with the frsat, 
put in a piece of butter the size of a 
Walnut; cover with puff-paste. {See, 96.) 

2512. BARLEY WATER. — Pearl 
barley, two ounoea; wash till freed from 
dust, in cold water. Boil in a quart of 
water a few minutes, strain off the 
liquor,, throw it away. Then boil the 
barley in four pints and a half of water, 
until it be reduced one half. 

2513. APPLE FRITTERS.—Peel 
and core some fine pippins, and cut into 
slices. Soak them in wine, sugar, and 
nutmeg, for a few hours. Batter of four 
eggs, to a table-spoonful of rose-water, a 
table-spoonful of wine, and a table* 
spoonful of milk ; thicken with enough 
flour, stirred in by degrees ; mix two 
or three hours before wanted. Heat 
some butter in a frying-pan; dip each 
slice of apple separately in the batter, 
and fry brown; sift pounded sugar, and 
grate a nutmeg over them. 

2514. APPLE WATER. — A tart 
apple well baked and mashed; on 
which pour a pint of boiling water. 
Beat up, cool, and strain. Add Bugar 
if desired. Cooling drink for sick 
persons. 

2515. IRON AND STEEL GOODS 
FROM RUST,—-Dissolve half an ounce 
of camphor in one pound of hog’s lard; 
take off the scum; mix as much black 
lead as will give the mixture an iron 
colour. Iron and steel goods, rubbed 
over with this mixture, and leftwith it 
on twenty-four hours, and then dried 
with a linen cloth, will keep clean for 
months. Valuable articles of cutlery 
should be wrapped in zinc toil, or be 
kept in boxes lined with zinc. This 
is at once an easy and most effective 
method. 

2519. ARROWROOT JELLY.— A 
table-spoonful of arrow-root, and cold 
water to form a paste; add a pint of 
boiling water; stir briskly, boil a few 
minutes. A little sherry and sugar 
may he added. For infants, a drop or 


two of the essence of caraway-seed or 
axanaraou is preferable. 

2917. ACCIDENTS IN CAR¬ 
RIAGES,—It is safer, as a general 
rule, to keep your place, than to jump 
out. Getting out of a fig over the 
bad;, provided you can hold on a little 
while, and run, is safer than springing 
from the side. But it is best to keep 
your place, and hold fast. In acci¬ 
dents people act not so much from 
reason as from excitement. But good 
rules, firmly impressed upon the mind, 
generally rise uppermost, even in the 
midst of fear. (See 398, 526, 559, 695, 
2006). 

2518. RESTORING COLOUR TO 
SILK.—When the colour has been 
taken from silk by adds, it may be 
restored by applying to the spot a little 
hartshorn, or salvolatile. 

2519. ALABASTER.—For cleaning 
it there is nothing better than soap and 
water. Stains may bo removed by 
washing with soap and water, then 
white-washing the stained part, letting 
it stand some hours, then washing off 
the white-wash, and nibbing the stained 
part. 

2520. BISHOP is mulled wine, made 
with Burgundy. 

2521. CARDINAL is mulled wine, 
made with old Rhenish wine. 

2522. POPE is mulled wine, made 
with Tokay wine. 

2528. ALMOND CUSTARDS. — 
Blanch and pound fine, with half a gill 
of rose water, six ounces of Bweet, and 
half an ounce of bitter almonds, boil a 
pint of milk, with a few coriander 
seeds, a little cinnamon and lemon 
peel; sweeten it with two ounces and a 
half of sugar, rub the almonds through 
a fine sieve, with a pint of cream, strain 
the miik to the yolks of eight eggs, and 
the whites of three well beaten; stir it 
over a fire till it is of a good thickness, 
take it off the fire, and star it till 
nearly odd, to prevent its curdling. 

2524. SPONGE CAKE. — Take 
equal weight of eggs and sugar; half 
their weight in sifted flour; to twelve 
eggs, add the grated rind of three 
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lemons, and tbe juice of two. Beat the 
eggs carefully, white. and yolks seca- 
rately, before they are used. Stir Ihe 
materials thoroughly together, and 
bake in a quick oven 

2525 . ALMOND SPONGE CAKE is 
made by adding blanched almonds to 
tlie above. 

2526. BOSTON APPLE PUDDING. 
—Peel and core one dozen end a half 
of good apples; out them small; put 
them into a stew-pan with a little water, 
cinnamon, two cloves, and the peel of | 
a lemon; stow over a slow fire till soft; 
sweeten with moist sugar, and pass it I 
through a hair-sieve; add the yolks of, 
four eggs and one white, a quarter of a ( 
pound of good buttpr, half a nutmeg,' 
tbe peel of a lemon grated, and the j 
juice of one lemon: beat well together; 
line the inside of a pie-dish with good 
puff paste; put in the pudding, and 
bake half an hour. 

2527. APPLES SERVED WITH 
CUSTARD.—Pare anil core apples; cut 
them in pieces; bake or stew them 
with as little water as possible; when 
completely fallen and sweetened, put 
them in a pie dish, and, when cold, 
pour over them an unboiled custard, 
and put back into the oven till the 
custard is fixed. A Dutch oven will 
do. Equally good hot or cold. 

• 2528. ARSENIC may be detected by 
a solution of blue vitriol dropped into 
the suspected liquid, which will turn 
green, if arseuie be present. 

2529. COPPER IN LIQUIDS may 
be detected by spirit of hartshorn, 
wliicli turns them blue. 

2530. CLOTHES BALLS.—Fullers' 
earth dried till it crumbles to powder; 
moisten it with the juice of lemon, 
add a small quantity of pearl-ash, work 
and knead carefully together till it 
forms a thick paste; make into balls, and 
dry them in the sun. Moisten the spot 
on clothes with water, then rub it 
with the hall. Wash out the spot with 
pure water. 

2531. TINCTURE OF ALLSPICE. 
—Bruised allspice one ounce and a half; 
brandy a pint. * Steep a fortnight,. oc¬ 


casionally shaking, then pour off the 
dear liquor. .Excellent for many of 
the uses of allspice, for making a bishop, 
mulling wine, flavouring gravies, potted 
meats, Ac. (See 2520.) 

2532. FRENCH BATTER. — Two 
ounces of butter cut into lrits, poor on 
it less than a quarter of a pint of water 
boiling; when dissolved add three 
quarters of a pint of water cold, so 
that it shall not be quite milk warm 
mix by degrees smoothly with twelve 
ounces of fine dry flour and a small 
pinch of salt, if the batter be for fruit 
fritters, but with more if for meat or 
vegetables. Before used, stir into it the 
whites of two eggs beaten to solid 
frotb; previously to this, add a little 
water if too thick. This is excellent 
for frying vegetables, and for fruit 
fritters. 

2533. WASHING BED FURNI¬ 
TURE, &c.—Before putting into tire 
water, see that you shake off as much 
dust as possible, or you will greatly in¬ 
crease your labour. Use no sods, or 
pearl-ash, or the things will lose their 
colour. Use soft water, not hot, but 
warm. Have plenty of it. Rub with 
inqttled soap. On wringing out the 
second liquor, dip each piece into cold 
hard water for finishing. Shake out 
well and dry quickly. If starch is de* 
sired, it may be stirred into the rinsing 
water. 

2534. MENDING.—When you make 
a new article, always save the pieces 
until “ mending day," which may come 
sooner than expected.* It will be well 
even to buy a little extra quantify for 
repairs. Read over repeatedly the 
useful hints 203, 496 to 747, 878 to 
905, 1097 to 1149. These numerous 
paragraphs contain most valuable sug¬ 
gestions that will he constantly useful, 
if well remembered. They should be 
read frequently for their full value to 
be secured. Let your domestics also 
read them, for nothing more conduoes 
to good housekeeping than for the 
servant to understand the **system" 
which her mistress approves. 

m5. BED ROOMS should set be 
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Moored in the winter time, as colds 
and sickness may be produced thereby. 
Diyccourfng, upon the French plan, 
which consists of scrubbing the floors 
with dry brushes, may be resorted to, 
and will be found more effective than 
can at first be imagined. If abed-room 
is wet Booured, a dry day should be 
chosen—the windows should be opened, 
the linen removed, and a fire -should 
be lit when the operation is terminated. 

2536. ALUM WHEY. — A pint of 
cow’s milk boiled with two drachms of 
alum, until a curd is found. Then 
strain off the liquor, and add spirit of 
nutmeg, two ounces; syrup of cloves 
an ounce. It is used in diabetes, and 
in uterine fluxes, Ac. 

2537. ANGLO JAPANESE WORK. 
—This is an elegant and easy domestic 
art. Take yellow withered leaves, dis¬ 
solve gum, black paint, copal varnish, 
Ac. Any articles may be ornamented 
with these simple materials. An old 
work-box, tea-caddy, flower-pots, fire¬ 
screens—screens of all descriptions, 
work-boxes, Ac. Select perfect leaves, 
dry and press them between the leaves 
of books; rub the surface of the 
article to be ornamented with fine 
aand-paper, then give it a coat of fine 
black paint, which should be procured 
mixed at a colour-shop. When dry, 
rub smooth with pumice-stone, and 
give two other coats. Dry. Arrange 
leaves in any manner and variety, ac¬ 
cording to taste. Gum the leaves on 
the under side, and press them upon, 
their places. Then dissolve some 
isinglass in hot water and brush it over 
the work. Dry. Give three coats of 
copal varnish, allowing ample time for 
each coat to dry. Articles thus orna¬ 
mented last for years, and are very 
pluaffjng 

2538. APPETITE.—Appetite is fre¬ 
quently lost through excessive use of 
stimulants, food taken too hot, seden¬ 
tary ccemption, oostiveness, liver dis¬ 
order, and wont of change of air. The 
first endeavour should be to ascertain 
and remove the cause. {See 1215, and 
127$). Change of diet, and change of 


air, will frequently be found more be¬ 
neficial than medicines. 

2539. BRANDY PEACHES.—Drop 
them into a weak, boiling lye, until 
the skin can be wiped off. Make a 
thin syrup to cover them, boil until 
they are soft to the finger-nail; make 
a rich syrup, and add, after they come 
from the fire, and while hot, the same 
quantity of brandy as syrup. The fruit 
must be covered. 

2540. BASTINGS.—1, fresh butter; 

! 2, clarified suet; 3, minced sweet herbs, 

1 butter, aid claret, especially for mut- 
! ton and lamb; 4, water and sah; 5, 

i cream and melted butter, especially for 
.a flayed pig; 6, yolks of eggs, grated 
biscuit, and juice 6f oranges. 

2541. DREDGINGS.—1, flour mixed 
with grated bread; 2, sweet herbs dried 
and powdered, and mixed with grated 
bread; 3, lemon-peel dried and pound- 

| ed, or orange-peel, mixed with flour; 

I 4, sugar finely powdered, and mixed 
1 with pounded cinnamon, and flour or 
| grated bread; 5, fennel seeds, cori- 
| anders, cinnamon, and sugar, finely 
! beaten, and mixed with grated bread 
j or flour; 6, for young pigs, grated 
; bread or flour, mixed with beaten nut 
meg, ginger, pepper, sugar, and yolka 
of eggs; 7, Sugar, bread, and salt 
mixed. 

2542. GARNISHES.—Parsley is the 
most universal garnish to all kinds of 

I cold meat, poultry, fish; butter, cheese, 
and so forth. Horse-raddish is the 
garnish for roast beef, and for fish in 
general; for the latter, slices of lemon 
are sometimes laid alternately with 
heaps of horse-raddish. 

Slices of lemon for boiled fowl, tur¬ 
key, and fish, and for roast veal and 
oalf*s head. 

Carrot in slices for boiled beef, hot 
or cold. 

Barberries fresh or preserved for 
game. 

Red beet-root sliced for cold meat, 
boiled beef, and salt fish. 

Fried smelts as garnish for turbot. 

Fried sausages or force meat balls 
round turkey, capon, or fowl 
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Lobster coral and parsley round 
boiled fish. 

Fennel for mackerel and salmon, 
either fresh or pickled. 

Currant jelly for game, also for cus- 
'tard or bread pudding. 

Seville orange in slices for •wild, 
ducks, widgeons, teal, and bo forth. 

Mint, either with or without parsley, 
for roast lamb, either hot or cold. 

Pickled gherkins, capers, or onions, 
for some kinds of boiled ipeat and 
•stews. /.it- 

2543. BATH BUNS.—A quarter of 
a pound of flour, four yolks and 
three whites of egg 3 , with four spoon¬ 
fuls of solid fresh yeast. Beat in a 
bowl, and set before the fire to rise; 
then rub into one pound of flour 
ten ounces of butter, put in half a 
pound of sugar, and carraway-com- 
fits; when the eggs and yeast are 
pretty light, mix by degrees all toge¬ 
ther, throw a doth over it, and set 
before the fire to rise. Make the buns, 
and when on the tins, brush over 
with the yolk of egg and milk; strew 
them with carraw ay-comfits; boko in a 
quick oven. 

2544. FRENCH BEANS. —Cut off 
the stalk-end, and strip off the strings, 
then cut them into shreds. If not 
quite fresh, have a basin of spring- 
water, with a little salt dissolved in it, 
and as the beans are cleaned and 
stringed, throw them in: put them on 
the fire in boiling water, with some 
salt in it; after they have boiled fif¬ 
teen or twenty minutes, take one out 
and taste it; as soon as they are tender 
take them up, throw them into a co¬ 
lander or sieve to drain. Send up the 
beans whole when they are very young. 
When they are very large they look 
pretty cut iuto lozenges. 

2545. WOW WOW SAUCE.—Chop 
parsley-leaves five; take two or throe 
pickled cucumbers, or walnuts, and 
divide into small squares, gni. set them 
bye ready; put into a saucepan butter j 
as big as an egg ; when it is melted, 
stir into it a table-epoonful of fine flour, 
and half a pint of this broth of the beef: 


add a table-spoonful of vinegar, one.of 
mushroom oabehup, or perk wine, or 
both, and a tea-spoonful of made mus* 
tard ; simmer together till it is as thick 
as you wikh, put in tile parsley and 
piokleB to get warm, and pour it oVer 
the beef, or send it up in a sauce- 
tureen. .This is excellent for stewed 
or BOILED BEEF. 4 

2546. ROAST BEEF BONES fur* 
niah a very relishing luncheon or sup¬ 
per, prepared with poached or fried 
eggs and mashed potatoes, as accom¬ 
paniments. Divide the bones, leaving 
good pickings of meat on each;—-score 
them in squares, pour a little melted 
butter on them, and sprinkle them 
with pepper- and Balt; put them on a 
dish; set them in a Dutch-oven for 
half or three quarters of an hour, ac¬ 
cording to the thickness of the meat; 
keep turning them till they are quite 
hot and brown;—or broil them on the 
gridiron. Brown them, but don’t bum 
them. Serve with drill sauce. 

2547. GRILL SAUCE.—To a quar¬ 
ter of a pint of gravy add half an ounce 
of butter and a dessert-spoonful, of 
flour, well rubbed together, the same 
of mushroom or walnut catchup,—a 
tea-spoonful of lemon-juiee, half a tea- 
spoonful of made mustard, and of 
minced capers, a little black pepper, a 
little rind of lemon, grated very thin, a 
salt-spoonful of essence of anohovies, 
and a little eschalot wine, or a very 
small piece of minced eschalot, and a 
little Chili vinegar, or a few grains of 
cayenne; simmer together for a few 
minutes; pour a little of it over the 
Grill, and. send up the rest in a sauce- 
tureen. 

2548. BEEF BROTH may be made 
by adding vegetables, to (2479) Essence 
of beef—or you may wash a leg or 
shin of beef, crack the bone well, (de¬ 
sire the butcher to do it for you,) add 
any trimmings of meat, game, or poul¬ 
try, heads, necks, gizzards, fee t, &«., 
cover them with cold water,—-stir it 
up well from the bottom, and the mo¬ 
ment it begins to simmer, skim 1 it care¬ 
fully. Your broth must be perfectly 
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dear and limpid, on this depends the 
goodness of the soups, sauces, and 
gravies, of which it is the basis. Add 
some cold water to make the remain¬ 
ing scum rise, and skim it again. When 
the aoum has done rising, and the sur¬ 
face of the broth is quite clear, put in 
ene moderate-sized carrot, a head of 
celery, two tufnips, and two onions— 
It should not have any taste of sweet 
herbs, spice, or garlic, &c,; either of 
these flavours can easily be added after, 
if desired-—cover it dose, Bet it by the 
ride of the fire, and let it simmer very 
gently (so as not to waste the broth) 
for four or five hours, or more, accord¬ 
ing to the weight of the meat:—strain 
it through a Bieve into a clean and dry 
stone pan, and set it in the coldest place 
you have, if for after use. 

2549. BEEF GLAZE, OR PORT¬ 
ABLE SOUP is simply the essence of 
beef (2479) condensed by evaporation. 
It may be put into pots, like potted 
meats, or into skins, as sausages, and 
will keep for many months. If further 
dried in cakeB or losenges, by being 
laid on pans or dishes, and, frequently 
turned, it will keep Tor years, and sup¬ 
ply soup at any moment. 

2550. STEWED BRISKET BEEF. 
—Stew in sufficient water to cover the 
meat; when tender, take out the bones, 
and Bkim off the fat; add to the gravy, 
when strained, a glass of wine and a 
little spice tied up in a musliu-bag. 
(This may be omitted.) Have ready 
either mushrooms, truffles, or vegeta¬ 
bles boiled, and cut into shapes. Lay 
them on and round the beef; reduce 
part of the gravy to glaze, lay it on the 
top, and pour the remainder into the 

2651. BEEF BRISKET may be 
baked, the bones being removed, and 
the hides being filled with oysters, fat 
bacon, parsley, or all three in sepa¬ 
rate holee, these stuffings being chopped 
and seasoned to taste. Dredge it well 
with flopr, pour upon it half a pint of 
broth, bake three hours, skim off the 
fat, strain the gravy over the meat, and 
garnish with out pickles. 


2532. BAKING.—In addition to the 
remarks (239 and 1972), we transcribe, 
by permission, the following remarks 
from Dr. Kitchener’s excellent “ Cook’s 
Oracle.” They were written for that 
work by Mr. Turner, an experienced 
baker, of London-Btreet, Fitzroy* 
square 

“ Bakuns is one of the cheapest, and most 
convenient ways of dressing a dinner in small 
families; and, I may say, that the oven is 
often the only kitchen a poor man has, if he 
wishes to enjoy a joint of meat at home with 
his fismily. 

“ I don’t mean to deny the superior excel¬ 
lence of roast! g to baking; but some joints, 
when baked, so nearly approach to the same 
when routed, that I have known them to be 
carried to the table, and eaten as Buch with 
peat satisfaction. 

“ Legf and Loras of Pobk, Legs of Mot- 
ton, Fillets of Teal, and many ether 
joints, will bake to great advantage, if the 
meat be good; I mean well fed, rather in¬ 
clined to be fat; if the meat be poor, no baker 
can give satisfaction. 

“ When baking a joint of meat, before It 
has been half baked, I have seen it start from 
tiie bone, and shrivel up in a manner scarcely 
to be believed. 

“Besides those joints above mentioned, 1 
shall enumerate a few baked dishes which I 
can particularly recommend: 

“ A Pig, when sent to the baker prepared 
for baking, should have its ears and tail 
covered with buttered paper properly fastened 
on, and a bit of butter tied up in apiece of linen 
to baste the back with, otherwise it will be apt 
to blister: with a proper share of attention 
from the baker, I consider this way equal to a 
roasted one. 

** A Goose prepared the same as for roast¬ 
ing, taking care to have it on a stand, and 
when half done to turn the other side up¬ 
wards A Duck the same. 

“ A Buttock or Bar the following way is 
particularly fine After it hu been in salt 
about a week, to be well washed, and put into 
a brown earthen pan, with a pint of water; 
cover the pan tight over with two or three 
thicknesses of cap or fooisoap paper—never 
cover anything that is to be baked with brotsn 
paper, the pitch and tar which are in brown 
paper will give the meat a smoky, bad taste— 
give it four or five hours inamoderateiy-hsatod 
oven. 

** A Hah (if not too old) put a soak for an 
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hour, taken out and wiped, a crust made eaffl- 
dent to cover it all over, and baked in a mo¬ 
derately-heated oven, outs foliar of gravy, and 
•fa finer flavour.thun a boiled one. 

" 1 have been in the habit of baking email 
Cod-Fish, Haddock, and Mackakel, with 
a dost of flour, and some bits of butter put 
an them. Eels, when large and stuffed, 
Hkbbinos and Spbatb, In a brown pan, with 
vinegar and a little spice, and tied over with 
paper: 

“A Hake, prepared the same as for roast¬ 
ing; with a few pieces of butter, and a little 
drop of milk put into the dish, and basted 
several times, will be found nearly equal to 
roasting; or cut it up, season it properly, put 
it into a jar or pan, and cover it over, and 
bake it in a moderate oven for about three 
hours. 

“ In the same manner I have been in the 
habit of baking Legs and Shins of Beef, 
Ox Cheeks, &c., prepared with a seasoning 
of onions, turnips, Ac.they will take about 
four hours: let them stand till cold, to skim 
off the fat; then warm it up all together, or 
in part, as you may want. 

“AH these I have been in the habit of 
baiting for the first families. 

“ The time each of the above articles should 
take depends much upon the state or'the oven, 
and I consider the baker a sufficient judge; if 
they are sent to him in time, he must be very 
neglectful if they are not ready at the time they 
are ordered.” 

2553. BEEF, COLD, BOILED.—The 
same as roast beef bones (2546). The 
nieat should have been under-done in 
the first instance. Capital relish with 
the accessories. 

2654. BEEF (RUMP) STEAK AND 
ONION SAUCE.—Peel and slice two 
large onions, put them into a quart 
sfcewpan, with two table-spoonfuls of 
water; cover the pan close, and set on 
a slow fire till the water has boiled 
away, and the onions have got a little 
browned,:—then add half a pint of good 
broth, and boil the onions till they are 
tender; strain the broth from them, 
and chop them very fine, and season it 
with mushroom catchup, pepper, and 
salt; put the onion into it, and let it 
boil gently fox five minutes, pour it 
into the dish, and lay over it a broiled 
rump steak. If iifatead of broth you use 
good beef gravy, it will be superlative. 


2555. ROUND OF SALT BEEF.— 
Skewer it tight dad round, and tie a 
fillet of broad tape round it. Put it 
into plenty of cold water, and carefully 
skim the scum; let it boil till all thk 
scum is removed, and then put the 
boiler on one side of the fire; to keep 
simmering slowly till it is done. Half 
a round may be boiled for a small fa¬ 
mily. When you take it up, wash the 
scum off with a paste-brush—garnish 
with carrots and turnips, 

2556. H. BONE OF BEEF.—Ma- 
nage the same as the round. The soft, 
marrow-like fat which lies on the back 
is best when hot, and the hard fat of 
the upper corner is best cold. 

25fr. hashed . mutton or 

BEEF. — Take the meat, slice small, 
trim off the brown edges, and stew 
down the trimmings with the bones 
well broken, an onion, a bunch of 
thyme and parsley, a carrot cut into 
slices, a few peppercorns, cloves, Balt, 
and a pint and a half of water or stock. 
When this is reduced to little more 
than three quarters of a pint, strain it, 
clear it from the fat, thicken it with a 
large dessert-spoonful of flour, or 
arrow-root, add salt and pepper, boil 
the whole for a few minutes, then lay 
in the meat and heat it well. Boiled 
potatoes are sometimes sliced hot into 
the hash. 

2558. ORNAMENTED LEATHER 
WORK.—An excellent imitation of 
carved oak, suitable for frames, boxes, 
vases, and ornaments in endless variety, 
may be made of a description of leather 
called basil. The art oonsists in simply 
cutting out this matorial in imitation 
of natural*obj ects, and in impressing 
upon it by simple tools, either with or 
without the aid of heat, such marks 
and characteristics as are necessary to 
the imitation. The rules given with 
regard to the imitation of leaves and 
flowers (1887) apply to Ornamental 
Leather Work. Begin with a simple 
object, and proceed by degrees to those 
that are more complicated. Cut out 
an ivy or an osk leaf, and impress the 
veins upon it; then arrange theaein 
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groups, and affix thegi to frames, or 
otherwise. The tools required are 
ivory or stfeel points of various sizes, 
punches, and tin-shapes, such as are 
used fpr confectionery. The points 
may be made out of the handles of old 
tooth-brushes. Before cutting out the 
leaves the leather should be well 
soaked in water, until it is quite pli¬ 
able. When dry it will retain the 
artistic shape. Leaves and steins are 
fastened together by means of liquid 
glue, and varnished with any of the dry¬ 
ing varnishes, or with sealing-wax dis¬ 
solved to a suitable consistency in spirits 
of wine. Wire, cork, gutta percha, bits of 
stems of trees, &c., may severally be used 
to aid in the formation of groups of buds, 
flowers, seed vessels, &e. Some beau¬ 
tiful specimens may be seen in the 
Crystal Palace. 

2559* BliE WING.— The host time 
of the year for brewing is the autumn. 
The spring is also suitable, but less so. 
It is a great object to secure a moderate 
temperature for the cooling of the 
worts, and to insure gradual fermenta¬ 
tion. The brewing of home-made 
drinks has to a very great extent gone 
out of late years, even in country 
places; and therefore wo have little 
inducement to occupy our limited 
space with the lengthy directions ne¬ 
cessary to constitute a prac tical essay 
upon brewing. To those, however, 
who wish to enter upon the practice, 
without any previous knowledge, we 
would advise them calling in the aid of 
some one practically acquainted with 
the process for the first operation. By 
«o doing they will save a great deal of 
trouble, disappointment, and expense. 
In all places, town or country, there 
are persons who have worked in brew¬ 
ing establishments, or iq, gentlemen’s 
families where they have superintended ! 
the operations of the brew-house, and 
the add of such persons would bp valu¬ 
able- With such assistance the follow¬ 
ing receipts will be of importance, since 
many who ore able to go through the 
manipulations of- brewing are unaware 
of the proper proportions to employ:— 
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2560. Ale.—T ake three bushels of 
malt, three poqnds of hope, fifty-two 
gallons of water for two workings. 

Or —Malt, two bushels and a half; 
sugar, three pounds; hope, three, 
pounds, coriander seeds, one ounce; 
capsicum, a drachm. Thirty-six gal¬ 
lons. This gives a pleasant ale, with a 
good body. 

2561. Amber Ale. — Three bushela 
of amber malt, three-quarters of a 
bushel of pale amber malt, two pounds 
of hops, a table-spoonful of salt. Three 
mashes, forty to fifty gallons. Skim, 
and fine with isinglass. 

* 2562. Burton. —One quarter of pale 
malt, eight pounds and a half of pale 
hops; mash three times. Work the 
first mash at 170°, second at 176°, 
third at 150”. Boil the first wort by 
itself, when boiling add three pounds 
of honey, a pound and a half of cori¬ 
ander seeds, one ounce. of salt. Mix 
the worts when boiled, cool to 61°, set 
to work with a pint and a half of yeast. 
As soon as the gyle gets yeasty, skim 
the head half off; rouse the rest with 
another pint and a half of yeast, three- 
quarters of an ounce of bay salt, and a 
quarter of a pound of malt or bean 
flour. This makes a hogshead. 

2563. Edinburgh. —Mash two barrels 
per quarter, at 183°; mash three 
quarters of an hour; let it stand one 
hour, and allow half'an hour to run 
off. Or, mash one barrel per quarter, , at 
190°; mash three-quarters of an hour, 
let it stand three-quarters of an hour, 
and tap. 

256l. Porter. — Brown amber and 
pale malt, in equal quantities; turn 
them into the mash-tub. Turn on the 
first liquor at 165°; mash one hour, then 
coat the whole with dry malt. In one 
hour set the tap. Mix ten pounds of 
brown bops to a quarter of malt, half 
old, half new; boil the first wort briskly 
with the hops for three-quarters of 
an hour; after putting into the copper 
one pound and a half of sugar, and one 
pound and a half of extract of li¬ 
quorice, to the barrel, turn it into 
coolers, rousing the wort the wliile. 
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Torn on the second liquor at 174°, set 
tap again in an hour. The second 
wort haring run off, turn on again at 
145°; mash an hour, and stand an 
hour; boil the second wort with "the 
same hops for one hour. Turn into the 
coolers, and let into the tub at 04% 
mixing the yeast as it comes down. 
Cleanse the second day at 80°, pre¬ 
viously adding a mixture of flour and 
salt, and rousing well. 

2565. BRASSES, BRITANNIA 
METALS, TINS, COPPERS, &o., are 
cleaned with a mixture of rotten-stone, 
soft soap, and oil of turpentine, mixed 
to the consistency of stiff putty. The 
stone should be powdered very fine 
and sifted; and a quantity of the mix¬ 
ture may be made sufficient to last for 
a long while. The articles should flrst 
be washed with hot water, to remove 
grease. Then a little of the above 
mixture, mixed with water, should be 
rubbed over the metal; then rub off 
briskly with dry clean rag or leather, 
and a beautiful polish will be obtained. 

2566. BREATH TAINTED BY 
ONIONS.—Leaves of parsley, eaten 
with vinegar, will prevent the disagree¬ 
able consequences of eating oniens. 

2567. BUNIONS may be checked in 
their early development by binding the 
joint with adhesive plaster, and keep¬ 
ing it on as long as any uneasiness is 
felt. The bandaging should be perfect, 
and it might be well to extend it round 
the foot. An inflamed bunion should 
be poulticed, and larger shoes be worn. 
Iodine, twelve grains; lard or sperma¬ 
ceti ointment, half an ounce, makes a 
capital ointment for bunions. It should 
be rubbed on gently twice or thnee a- 
day. (See 178, 1297.) 

. 2568. Soft Corns may be relieved 
by placing a small pieoe of lint between 
the toes; or be rubbed occasionally 
with sweet oil. 

2569. BAD BUTTER may be im¬ 
proved greatly by dissolving it tho¬ 
roughly in hot water; let it cool, then 
skim it off, and churn again, adding a 
little good salt and sugar. A small 
quantity can be tried and approved 


before doing a larger one. The water 
should be merely hot enough to melt 
the butter, or it will .become oily. 

2570. GILT FRAMES may be pro¬ 
tected from flies end dust by oiled tar¬ 
latan pinned over them. Tarlatan al¬ 
ready prepared, may be purchased at the 
upholsterers’. If it cannot be procured, 
it is easily made by brushing boiled oil 
over cheap tarlatan. It is an excellent 
material for keeping dust from books- 
vases, wool work, and every descrip¬ 
tion of household ornament. 

2571. SALT BUTTER may be fresh¬ 
ened by churning it with new milk in 
the proportion of a pound of butter to 
a quart of milk. Treat the butter in 
all respects ip churning as fresh. Cheap 
earthenware churns for domestic use 
may bo had at any hardware shop. 

25/2. CABBAGE-WATER should bo 
thrown away immediately it is done 
with, and clean water thrown after it, 
or it wilt give rise to unpleasant smells. 
A little charcoal thrown with clear 
water into a sink will disinfect and de- 
odoriso it. 

2578. CALVES’ FEET*JELLY.—It 
is better to buy the feet of the butcher, 
than at the tripe-shop ready boiled, 
because the best pprtion of the jelly 
has been extracted. Slit them in two, 
and take every particle of fat from the 
claws; wash well in warm -Water, put 
them in a large stew-pan, and cover 
with water; skim well and let boil 
gently six or seven hours, until re- ‘ 
dttced to about two quarts, then strain 
and skim off any oily substance on the 
surface. It is best to boil the feet the 
day before making the jelly, as, when 
the liquor is cold, the oily part being 
at the top, and the other being firm, 
with pieces of kitchen paper applied to 
it, you may remove every particle of 
the oily substanee without wasting the 
liquor. Put the liquor in a stew-pan 
to melt, with a pound of lump sugar, 
the peel of two, and the juice of six 
lemons, six whites and shells of eggs 
beat together, and a bottle of sherry or 
Madeira; whisk the whole together 
until it is on the boil, then put it by 
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the aide of the stove, and let it simmer 
a quarter of an hour; strain it through 
a jelly-bag; what ia strained first must 
be poured into the bag again, until it 
is as bright and clear as rook water; 
then put the jelly in moulds, to be cold 
and firm; if the weather is too warm, 
it requires some ice. When it is wished 
to be very stiff, half an ounce of isin¬ 
glass may be added when the wine is 
put in. It may be flavoured by the 
juice of various fruits and spices, &c., 
and coloured with saffron, cochineal, 
red beet-juice, spinach-juice, claret, &c., 
and it is sometimes made with cherry 
braqdy, red noyeau, ouragoa, or essence 
of punch. 

2574. OX-HEEL JELLY is made in 
the same manner. 

2575. LAMP WICKS.—Old cotton 
stockings may be made into lamp vgjcks, 
and will answer very well. 

2576. BEAT A CARPET on the 
wrong side first; and then more gently 
on the right side. Beware of using 
sticks with sharp points, which may 
tear the carpet. 

2577. CLEANING CARPETS. — 
Take a pail of cold water, and add to 
it three gills of ox-gall. Rub it into 
the carpet with a ^offc brush. It will 
raise a lather, which must be washed 
off with clear cold water. Rub dry 
with a clean cloth. In nailing down a 
carpet after the floor has been washed, 
be certain that the floor is quite dry, 
or the nails will rust and injure the 
carpet. Fullers’ earth is used for clean¬ 
ing carpets, and weak solutions of alum 
or soda i re used for reviving the co¬ 
lours. The crumb of a hot wheaten 
loaf rubbed over a carpet has been 
found effective. 

2578. SWEETENING CASKS. — 
Half a pint of vitriol mixed with, a 
quart of water, and the mixture poured 
into the barrel, and roll about; next day 
add one pound of chalk, and roll again. 
Bung down for three or four days, then 
rinse well with hot water. 

2579. CAUTIONS IN VISITING 
THE SICK.—l)o not visit the sick 
when yon are'fatigued, or when ia a 


state of perspiration, or with the 
stomach empty—for in such conditions 
you are liable to take the infection. 
When the disease is very contagious, 
take the side of the patient whioh ia 
near to the window. Bo not enter the 
room the first thing in the morning 
before it has been aired; and when you 
come away, take some food, change 
your clothing immediately, and expose 
the latter to the air for some days. 
Tobacco-smoke is a preventive of mar 

2580. CHAMOMILE FLOWERS 
should be gathered on a fine day, and 
dried upon a tray placed in the sun; 
all herbs should be treated in the same 
manner. 

2581. CHAMOMILE TEA.—One 
ouifbe of the flowers to a quart of water 
boiling. Simmer fifteen minutes and 
strain. Emetic, when taken warm; 
tonic, when cold. Dose, a wine-glass¬ 
ful to a breakfast-cup. 

2582. ORANGE-PEEL, dried, added 
to chamomile flowers, in the proportion 
of half the quantity of the flowers, im- 

; proves the tonic. 

! 2583. DESSERT CHESNUTS.— 

Roast them well, take off the husks, 
dissolve four ounces of lump sugar in 
a wine-glass of water, then add the juice 
of a lemon. Put the chesnuts into 
this liquor, and stew them over a slow 
fire for ten minutes; add sufficient 
orange-flower water ^if approved) to 
flavour the syrup; grate lump sugar 
over them, and serve up quite hot. 

2584. CARVING.— Ceremonies of 
the Table, Ac. — A dinner-table 
should be well laid, well lighted, and 
always afford a little spare room. It 
is better to invite one friend less in 
number, than to destroy the comfort of 
the whole party. 

2585. The Latino Out of a 
•Table must greatly depend upon the 
nature of the dinner or supper, the 
taste of the host, the description of the 
company, and the appliances possessed. 
It will be useless, therefore, to lay 
down specific rules. The whiteness of 
the table-cloth, the clearness of glassy 
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the polish of plate, and the judicious 
distribution of ornamental groups of 
fruits and flowers, are matters deserv¬ 
ing the utmost attention. 

2586. A crowded table may be great¬ 
ly relieved by a side-board close at 
hand, upon which may be placed many 
things incidental to the successive 
courses, until they are required. 

2587. At large dinner parties, where 
there are several courses, it is well to 
have the bill of fare neatly in¬ 
scribed upon small tablets, and dis¬ 
tributed about the table, that the 
diners may know what there is to 
come. 

2588. Napkins should be folded 
neatly. The French' method, which is 
very easy, of folding the napkin like 
a fan, placing it in a glass, and 
spreading out the upper part, is very 
pleasing. But the English method of 
folding it like a slipper, and placing 
the bread inside of it, is convenient as 
well as neat. 

2589. Bread should be cut into 
thick squares, the last thing after the 
table is laid. If cut too early it be¬ 
comes dry. A tray should be provided 
in which there should be a further sup¬ 
ply of bread, new, stale, and brown. 
For cheese pulled bread should he pro¬ 
vided. (2647.) 

2590. Carving-knives should “be 
put in edge ” before the dinner com¬ 
mences, for nothing irritates a good 
carver, or perplexes a bad one, more 
than a knife which refuses to perform 
its office; and there is nothing more 
annoying to the company than to see 
the carving-knife dancing to and fro 
over the steel, while the dinner is 
getting cold, and their appetites are 
being exhausted by delay. 

2591. Joints that require carving 
should be set upon dishes sufficiently 
large. The space of the table may be 
economised by setting upon small 
dishes those things that do not require 
earring. 

2592. However closely the diners are 
compelled to sit together, the carver 
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I 2593. If the table is very crowded, 
the vegetables may be placed upon 
the sideboard, and handed round by 
the waiters. 

2594. It would save a good deal of 
time, and much disappointment* if 
geese, turkeys, poultry, suokebo- 
figs, &c., were carved before being 
sent to- table; especially in those 
cases where the whole or the principal 
part of such dishes are likely to be con¬ 
sumed. 

4 2595. It is best for the carver to 
supply the plates, and let the waiter 
hand them round, instead of putting 
the question to each guest as to which 
part he prefers, and then striving to 
serve him with it, to the prejudice of 
others present. 

2596. Ladies should be assisted be¬ 
fore gentlemen. 

2597. Waiters should present dishes 
on the left hand; so that the diner 
may assist himself with his right. 

2598. Wine should be taken after 
the first course; and it will be found 
more convenient to let the waiter serve 
it, than to hand the decanters round, 
or to allow the guests to fill for them¬ 
selves. 

2699. Waiters should be Instructed 
to remove whatever articles upon the 
table are thrown into disuse by the 
progress of the dinner, as soon as they 
are at liberty. 

2600. Finger-glasses, or glass or 
plated bowls, filled with rose or orange- 
water, slightly warm in winter, or iced 
in summer, should be handed round. 

2601. When the dessert is served, 
the wine should be set upon the table, 
and the decanters passed round by 
the company. 

2602. Fried Fish should be divided 
into suitable slices, before the fire, as 
soon as it leaves the frying-pan. 

2608. Cod’s Head and Shoulders.— 
The thick part of the back is beat It 
should be carved in unbroken slices 
and each solid slice should be accom¬ 
panied by a bit of the sound from un¬ 
der the back-bone, or from the cfatdk, 
jaws, tongue, &c v of the head. 
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2604. Turbot. —Strife the carver 
along the back-bone which runs from 
head to tail, and then serve square slices 
from the thick part, accompanying each 
slice with some of the gelatinous skin of 
the 6ns and thin part, which may be 
raised by laying the, fish-slice flat. 

2605. Brill is served in the same 
manner. 

2606. John Bout is also served in 
the same way. The latter has a fa¬ 
vourite piece on the cheek, 

2607. Plaice, and ElaT-fish genes 
rally, are served in the same manner. 

2608. Soles, when large, may be 
served as turbot; but when small,' 
should be sliced across. 

2602. Salmon. —Serve a slice of the 
thick with a smaller slice of the thin 
part. Keep the flakes of the thick 
part- as firm as possible. 

2610. Mackerel should be served 
•iu pieces cut through the side when 
they are large. If small, they may be 
divided through the back-bone, and 
served in halves. The shoulder port is 
considered the best. 

2.611. Whiting are usually fried and 
curled. They should be cut in half 
down the back, and served. The shoul- 
der part is best. 

2612. Eels are usually cut in slices, 
either for stewing or frying. The thick 
parts me considered best 

2613. Remarks. — The roes of mac¬ 
kerel, the sound of cod, the head of 
carp, the cheek of John Dory, the liver 
of cod, &c., arc severally, considered 
delicacies, though not by all persons. 
Trout, perch, jack, hake, haddock, gur¬ 
net, &c., are all served in a similar 
manner. 

2614. Saddle or Mutton.—O ut thin 
slopes parallel with the back-bone; or 
slice it obliquely from the bone to the 
edge. 

2616. Saddles of Pork qr Lamb 
are carved, in the same manner, 

2616. MACkch or Mutto* ob- 
Venjspn. —.Make an incision right 
across tfe knuckle-end, light into the 
bone, and set freeze gravy. Then 
cut thin slices the whole length of 


the haunch. Serve pieces of fat with 
Blices of lean. 

2617. Rump os Sirloin of Beef, 
—The undercut, called “ the fillet," k 
exceedingly tender, and it is usual to 
turn the joint and serve the fillet first, 
reserving the meat on the upper part to 
serve cold. Prom the upper part the 
slices may be -cut either lengthways or 
crossways, at option. 

2618. Ribs or Beef are carved in- 
the some way as the sirloin; but there 
is no fillet. 

2612. Round or Beef. — First cut 
away the irregular outside pieces, to 
obtain a good surface, and then serve 
thin and broad slices. Serve bits of 
the udder fat with the lean. 

2620. Brisket of Beef. —Cut off the 
outside, and then serve long slices, cut 
the whole length of the bones. 

2621. Shoulder or Mutton. —Make 
a cross incision on the fore-part of the 
shoulder, and serve slices from both 
sides of the incision; then cut slices 
lengthways along the shoulder-blade. 
Cut fat slices from the round comer. 

2622. Leg of Mutton. —Make an in¬ 
cision across the centre, and serve from 
the knuckle-side, or the opposite, ac¬ 
cording to choice. The knuckle-side 
will be generally found well done, and 
the opposite side under-done, for those 
who prefer it. 

2623. Loin or Mutton.—C ut down 
between the bones, into chops. 

2624. Quarter of Lamb.—L ay the 
knbo flat; and cut off tbe shoulder. 
The proper point for incision will be 
indicated by the position of the shoul¬ 
der. A little lemon-juice may be 
squeezed over the divided part, and a 
.little cayenne pepper, and the shoulder 
transferred to another dish, for the 
opposite end of me table. Next sepa¬ 
rate. the brisket, or short bones, by 
cutting lengthways along the breast. 
Then serve from either part as desired, 

2626. Loin ot Veal may bo cut 
across through the thick part; or 
slices may be taken .in the direction of 
| the bones. Serve pieees,of kidney and 
fat with each plate. 
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2929. Fillet of Veal is carved as a 
round of beef (2619). The browned 
bits of the outside ave esteemed, and 
should be shared attiong the company, 
with bits nf fat and of forcemeat from 
the centre. 

2927. Breast of Veal should be di-; 
vided by cutting the bRiskeT, or soft 
bones, the same as the brisket of lamb. I 
When the sweetbread comes to table j 
with the breast, a small piece should 
be served on each plate. 

8628. Sucking-pig should be sent to 
table in two halves, the head divided, 
and one half laid at each end of the 
dish. The shoulders and legs should 
be taken off by the obvious method of 
laying the knife under them, and lift* 
ing the joint out. They may be served 
whole, or divided. The ribs are easily 
divided, and .are considered choice. 

2629. Tongues are cut across, inthih 
slices. 

2680. Calves’ Heads are carved 
across the cheek, and pieces taken from 
any part that is come-at-able. The 
tongue and brain-sauce are served 
separate. 

2631. Knuckle of Veal is carved 
by cutting off the outside pieces, and 
then obtaining good slices, and appor¬ 
tioning the fat to the lean, adding bits 
of-the sinew that lie around the joint. 

2682. Leg of Pork is carved as a 
ham, but in thicker slices; when stuffed, 
the stuffing must be sought for under 
the skin at the large end. 

2638. Loin op Pork is carved the 
same as a loin of mutton. 

2634. Spare*rib of Pork- -is carved 
by separating the chops, which should 
previously have been jointed. Cut as 
for as the joint, then return the knife 
to the point of the bones, and press 
over, to disclose the joint, which may 
then be relieved with the point of the 
knife. 

2986; Hams are out in very thin 
slices from the knuckle to the blade. 

2636. Pheasants.—C arve the breast 
in slices. Then take off. the'legs and 
wings as a fowl. • 

2637. Fowls.— Fix the fork firmly 
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into the breast, then slip the knife 
under the legs, and lay it over and 
disjoint; then the wings in the same 
manner; Ho the same on- both sides. 
The smaller bones require a little prac¬ 
tice, and it would be well to watch the 
operations of a good carver. When 
the merry-thought has been removed, 
which it may be by slipping the knife 
through at the point of the breast, and 
the neck-bones drawn out, the trunk 
may be turned over, and the knife 
- thrust through the back bone. 

2638. Partridges ore best carved 
by cutting off the breast, and then 
dividing it. But for more economical 
carving, the wings may be cut with a 
small breask slice attached. 

2639. Woodcocks may bo cut right 
through the centre, from head to tail. 
Serve with it a piece of the toast upon 
which it comes to table. 

264Q. Pigeons may be carved as 
woodcocks, or as partridges. 

2641. Snipes the same as woodcocks. 

2642. Turkey.— Cut slices each side 
pf the breast down to the ribs; the 
legs may then be removed, and the 
thighs divided from the drum-sticks, 
which arc very tough; but the pinions 
of the wing are very good, and the 
white part of the wing is preferred by 
many to the breast. The stuffing is 
usually put in the breast; but when 
truffles, mushrooms, or oysters are put 
into 1 the body, an opening must be 
made into it by cutting through the 
apron. 

2643. Goose. —The apron must be 
cut off in a circular direction, when a 
glass of port wine, mixed with a tea- 
spoonful of mustard, rugy he poured 
into the body or not. Some of the 
stuffing should then be drawn out, and 
the neck of the goose being turned a 
little towards the carver, the flesh of 
the breast should bt diced on either 
side of the bone. The wings may then 
be taken of£ then the legs. The other 
parts are oarved the same as a fowl, 

2644. Ducks may be carved, when 
large, the same as geese; but when 
young, like chickens. The thigh joints. 
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however, lie much closer into the 
trank than those of fowls. 

2645. Hares should be placed with 
their heads, to the left of the carver. 
Slices may be taken down the whole 
length of the back; the legs, which, 
next to the hack, are considered the 
best eating, may then be taken off, and 
the flesh divided from or served upon 
them, after the small bones have been 
parted from the thighs. The shoul¬ 
ders, which are not much esteemed, 
though sometimes liked by sportsmen, 
may he taken off by. passing the knife 
between the joint and the trunk. When 
a hare is young, the back is sometimes 
divided at the joints into three or four 
parts, after being freed from the ribs 
and under-skin. 

2646. Remarks. — Sufficient general 
instructions are here given to enable 
the carver, by observation and practice, 
to acquit himself well. The art of 
carving does not consist merely in dis¬ 
secting the joints sent to table, but in 
the judicious and economical distribu¬ 
tion of them, and the grace and neat¬ 
ness with which this distribution is 
effected. Every dish should be sent to 
table properly garnished (2542), and 
the carver Bhould preserve the neat¬ 
ness of the arrangement as much as 
possible. 

2647. PULLED BREAD. —Take 
from the oven an ordinary loaf when 
it is about half baked, and with the 
Angers, while the bread is yet hot, dex¬ 
terously pull the half-set dough into 
pieces of irregular shape, about the 
size of an egg. Don’t attempt to 
smooth or flatten them—the rougher 
their shapes the better. Set upon tins, 
place in a very slow oven, and bake to 
a rich brown. This forms a deliciously 
crisp crust for cheese. If you do not 
bake&t home, your baker will prepare 
it for you, if ordered. Pulled bread 
may be made in the revolving ovens 
(2159). ft is very nice with wine in¬ 
stead of biscuits. 

2648. YEAST.—The following has 
been used and approved through 36 
yean. For a stone of flour; into two 


quarts of water put a quarter of an 
ounce of hops, two potatoes sliced, a 
table-spoonful of malt, or sugar; boil 
twenty minutes, strain through a sieve, 
let the liquor stand until milk-warm, 
then add a little German yeast, for a 
first quickening; afterwards some of 
this yeast will do. Let it stand in a 
large jar or jug till sufficiently risen. 
Fii-st put into an earthern bottle a part 
of the yeast for a future quickening; 
let it stand in a cool place until wanted 
for a fresh making. Any plain cook 
or housewife can easily make this yeast. 
Put the yeast to half or more of the 
flour, and two quarts of warn water; 
stir well; let it stand and rise; knead 
up with the rest of the flour, put it 
into or upon tins, let it stand to rise, 
bake, and you will have good bread. 

2649. RYE AND WHEAT FLOUR, 
half and half, makes excellent house¬ 
hold bread. 

2650. DOGS.—The best way to keep 
a dog healthy is to let him have plenty 
of exercise, and not to over-feed him. 
Let them at all times have a plentiful 
supply of clean water, and encourage 
them to take to swimming, as it assists 
their cleanliness. When you wash 
them do not use a particle of soap, or 
you will prevent their licking them¬ 
selves, and they may become habitually 
dirty. Properly treated, dogs Bhould 
be fed only once a-day. Meat boiled 
for dogs, and the liquor in which it is 
boiled thickened with barley meal, or 
oatmeal, forms capital food. The dis¬ 
temper is liable to attack dogs from 
four months to four years old. It 
prevails most in spring and autumn. 
The disease is known by dullness of 
the eye, husky cough, shivering, loss 
of appetite and spirits, and fits. When 
fits occur, the dog will most likely die, 
unless a veterinary surgeon is called in. 
During the distemper, dogs should be 
allowed to run on the grass; their diet 
should be spare; and a little sulphur 
be placed in their water. Chemists 
who dispense cattle medicines can 
generally advise with .sufficient safety 
upon the diseases of dogs, and it is 
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best for unskilful persons to abstain or them.— These directions are of the 
from physicking them. Hydrophobia utmost value in connection with the 
is the most dreadful of all diseases. Domestic Pharmacopoeia (906), Gib* 
The first symptoms are attended by eases (1212), Prescriptions (1278), and 
thirst, fever, and languor. The dog Poisons (2261). They mil be found 
starts convulsively in his sleep, and most important/or emigrants, attendants 
when awake, though restless, is lan- upon the tick, and persons who reside 
guid. When a dojg is. suspected, he out of the reach of medical aid, tailors, 
should be firmly chained in a place where Ac. Ac. They contain instructions not 
neither children nor dogs or cats can only for die compounding of medicines, 
get near him. Any one going to attend but most useful hints and cautions upon 
him should wear thiok leather gloves, the application of leeches, blisters, poul- 
and proceed with great caution. When tices, Ac 

a dog snaps savagely at an imaginary 2653, Articles Required for Mix. 

object, it is almost a certain indication' ing Medicines. —Three glass measures, 

of madness; and when it exhibits a one to measure ounces, another to 

terror of fluids, it is k confirtned hydro- measure drachms, and a measure for 

phobia. Some dogs exhibit a great minims or spiall doses. 

dislike of musical sounds, and when 2654* A pestle ami mortar of glass 

this is the case they are too frequently or Wedgwdod ware, a glass funnel, and 

made sport of. But it is a dangerous glass Stirling rods. 

sport, as dogs have sometimes been 2655. A spatula or flexible knife for 

driven mad by it. In many diseases spreading ointments, making pills, Ac. 

dogs will be benefited by warm baths. 2656; A set of scales and weights. 

The mange is a contagious disease, 2657* A small slab of marble, slate 

which it is difficult to get rid of when or porcelain, for making pills upon, 

once contracted. The best way is to mixing ointments, &c. 

apply to a veterinary chemist for an 2658. Medicine Weights and Mea- 

ointment, and to keep applying it for surer — Weights. — When you open 

some time after the disease has disap- your box containing the scales and 

peared, or it will break out again. weights, you will observe that there are 

2651. CATS.—Itisgenerallysupposed several Bquare pieces of brass, of dif- 

that cats are more attached to places ferent sizes and thicknesses, and 
than to individuals, but this is an error, stamped with a variety of characters. 
They obstinately cling to certain places, These are the weigths, wnich we willnow 
berause it is there they expect to see explain. , 

th "persons to whom they are attached. 2659. Medicines are made up by 
A cat will return to an empty house, troy weight, although drugs are bought 
and remain in it many weeks. But by avoirdupois weight, and of course 
when at last she finds that the family you know that there are only twelve 
does not return, she strays away, and if ounces to the pound troy, which is 
she chances then to find the family, marked lb.; then each ounce, which 
she will abide with them. The same contains eight drachms, is marked |L; 
rules of feeding which apply to dogs each drachm, containing three scruples, 
apply also to cats. They should not is marked 3i.; and each scruple of 
be over-fed, nor too frequently. Cats twenty grains is marked Bi. The grain 
are liable to the same diseases as dogs; .weights are marked by little circles, 
though they do not become ill so fre- each circle signifying a gram, 
quently. A little brimstone in their Besides these weights you 

milk occasionally is a good preventive. ° 0 ° will find others marked Baa, 
The veterinary chemist will also pro- O Q which meanshalfaacruple; 3ss, 
scribe forth® perious diseases of cats. meaning half a drachm; and Jss, mean* 

2652. MEDICINES — Preparation ing half an ounce. When there are 
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ounces, drachms, or scruples, the 
number of them is shownby Roman 
figures, thus:—i. jLiti. hr. &a, aafd 
prescriptions are written «o. 

, 2660. Measuret. — Liquid medicines 
are measured by the following table;— 


60 minims... 

6 fluid drachms. 
16fl«id trances... 
6 pints...,. 


Vare con- P IMd draoKfti 
Vuined J . ounce, 
f in ;...Jpin 
J L...1 gallon. 


and the signs which distinguish each 
are as follows:—a, means a gallon; o, 
a pint; f% a fluid ounce; /3, a fluid 
drachm; and H|, a minim. 

2661. Formerly drops used to be 
ordered, but as the size of a drop must 
necessarily vary, minims a re always 
directed to be employed now, for any 
particular medicine, although for such 
medicines as oil of cloves, essence of 
ginger, &c., drops are frequently or* 
dared. 

2662. In order that we may measure 
medicines accurately, there are gra¬ 
duated glass vessels for measuring 
ounces, drachms, and minims. 

2663. When proper measures are 
not at hand, it is necessary to adopt 
some other method of determining the 
quantities required, and therefore we 
have drawn up the following table for 
that purpose 


A tumbler..,..."I 

A wineglass... 1 
A tablespoon.— ^ 
A dessertspoon. 

A teaspoon ... 


about 


.. lOtronoee. 

.. fl ii 
.* I a 
.. $ drachma. 

.. 8 n 

l n 


Some persons keep a medicine-glass, 
which is graduated so as to show the 
number of spoonfuls it contains, 

2664. Process or Making Mma e ota ^ 
■—7b Powder Substemeet .—Place the 
substance in the mortar and strike it 
gently with direotperpeudicularblows of 
the pestle, Until it separates into eeverai 
pieces, theavempve all but a small per* 
tion, which? bruise gently at first, and 
rub the pestle round and round the 
mortar, observing that the circles de¬ 
scribed by the pestle should gradually 
decrease m dkmetor^-sud then increase 


•gain, because by this means every 
part of the powder is subjected to th® 
process of'pnilverbatien. 

2666. Some subsbmcw require to be 
prepared in a particular manner before 
they eaa be powdered, or to be assisted 
by adding some other body. For ex¬ 
ample, camphor powders more easily 
when a few drops of spirits of wine are 
added to it ; mace, nutmegs, and such 
oily aromatic substances ufe better for 
the addition of a little white sugar; 
resins and gum resins should be pow¬ 
dered in a cold place, and if they are 
intended to be dissolved, a little Ann 
well washed white sand mixed with 
them assists the process of powdering. 
Tough roots, like gentian and columba, 
should be out into thin slices; and 
fibrous roots, like ginger, cut slanting, 
otherwise the powder will be full of 
small fibres. Vegetable matters require 
to be dried before they are powdered, 
such as peppermint, loosestrife, senna, 
ka 

2666. Be careful not to pound too 
hard in a glass, porcelain, or Wedge- 
wood’s ware mortar; they are intended 
only for substances that pulverise easily, 
and for the purpose of mixing or incor¬ 
porating medicines. Sever use acids 
in a marble mortar, and be sure that 
you do not powder galls or nay other 
astringent substances in an iron mortar. 

2667. Sifting is frequently required 
for powdered substances, and^ thu is 
usually done by employing a 

or tying the powder up in a piece of 
muslin and stirdcing it against the left 
hand over a piece of paper. 

2668. FUtmngia frequently required 
for the purpose of’ofetaasing Slearfluida, 
snub as infusions, eye-washes, and other 
inedkanes; and it is therefore proper 
that yousheuld knowhow to perform 
the Simple operation# Wo must ftret of 
alt make the filter-paper; this is done 
fay -taking a square sheet of white 
blotting paper, end doubling it, ove$ 
so on* to form aa aKpirre®^ Wo 
neat pveouwA pieoeof who,awltwtst 
it info a form t ^pkee Oho funnel to, to 

, zt&rnm 'it passing too for into the neck 
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of the bottle. Open out the filter- 
paper very carefully, and having, placed 
it in the funnel, moisten iiwitk-.a little 
water. Then place the wire in the 
apace between, the funnel and the bottle, 
and pear the liquid gently down the 
side of the paper, otherwise the fluid 
is apt to burst the paper, 

2669. Maceration is another process 
that is frequently required to be per¬ 
formed in making up medicines, and 
consists simply in immersing the me¬ 
dicines in cold water or spirits for a cer¬ 
tain time. 

2676. Digestion resembles macera¬ 
tion, except that the process is assisted 
bv a gentle heat. 1*he ingredients are 
placed in a flask, such as salad oil is sold 
in, which should be fitted with a plug 
of tow or wood, and hare a piece of 
wire twisted round the neck. The flask 
is held by means of the wire over the 
flame of a spirit lamp, or else placed in 
some sand warmed in an old iron 
saucepan over the fire, care being taken 
not to place more of the flask below the 
sand than the portion occupied by the 
ingredients. 

2671. Infusion is one of the most 
frequent operations required in making 
up medicines, its object being to ex¬ 
tract the aromatic and volatile prin¬ 
ciples of substances that would be lost 
by decoction or digestion; and to extract 
the soluble from the insoluble parts 
of Wiles. Infusions may be made with 
cold water, in which case they are 
weaker, but more pleasant. The ge¬ 
neral method employed consists in 
slicing, bruising, or powdering the in¬ 
gredients first, then placing them in a 
common jug (which should be as glo¬ 
bular as possible), end pouring boiling 
water over them j eover the jug with 
a doth folded six or eight times, but 
if there is a lid to the jug so much the 
betterwhen the infusion, bee. stood 
the time directed, hold a piece of very 
coarse Upon over the spoik, had pour 
the liquid through it intp another jug. 

9672. fiecoetim, or boiling, is em¬ 
ployed he extraofr-the mucilaginous or 
gummy parts of substances their 


bitter, astringent, or other qualities, 
and is nothing more than'boiling the 
ingredients in a saucepan with the lid 
slightly raised. Be sure never to use 
an iron saucepan for astringent decoc¬ 
tions, such as oak bark, galls, &©., os 
they will turn the saucepan black and 
spoil the cfecoction. The enamelled 
saucepans are very useful for decoc¬ 
tions, but an excellent plan is to putthe 
ingredients into ajar and boil the jar, 
thus preparing it by a water bath, as it 
is technically termed. 

2673. Extracts are made by evapo¬ 
rating the liquors obtained by infusion 
or decoction, but these can be bought 
much cheaper and better of chemists 
and druggists, and 1 so ean tinctures, 
confections, cerates, plasters, and 
syrups; but as every one is not always 
in the neighbourhood of druggists, we 
shall give recipes for those most gene¬ 
rally hsefu], and the method of making 
them. 

2674. Precautions to be observed 
in Giving Medicines. — Sex .—Medicines 
for females should not be so strong as 
those for males, therefore it is advisable 
to reduce the doses about one-eighth. 

2676. Temperament — Persons of si 
phlegmatic temperament bear stimu¬ 
lants and purgatives better than those 
of a sanguine temperament, therefore 
the latter require, smaller doses. 

2676. Habits .—Purgatives never act 
so well upon persons accustomed to 
take them, as upon those who are not, 
therefore it is better to change the form 
of purgative from pill to potion, powder 
to draught, or aromatic to Baline. 
Purgatives should never be given when 
there is an irritable state of the bowels. 

3677. Stimulants and narcotics never 
act so quicxly upon persons accustomed 
to use spirits freely as upon those who 
live abstemiou&iy. 

' 9673. ijUmate *—Tbe action of medi- 
oines is modified by climate and sea¬ 
sons. In summer certain medicines 
act 'more powerfully than in winter,' 
and the lame person cannot bear the 
dose -in July that he could hi De¬ 
cember. 
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2679. General Health, — Persons 
whose general health is good bear 
strong er doses than the debilitated 
and those who have suffered for a long 
time. 

2680. Idiosyncrasy .—Walker will in* 
form yon that this long tern means 
a peculiar temperament at disposition 
not common to people generally. For 
example, some persons cannot take 
calomel in the smallest dose without 
being salivated, or rhubarb without 
having convulsions; others cannot take 
squills, opium, senna, &c., therefore it 
is wrong to insist upon their taking 
these medicines. 

2681. Forms Best Suited fw Adminis¬ 
tration. — Fluids act quicker than 
solids, and powders sooner than pills. 

2682. Best Method of Preventing the 
Nauseous Taste of Medicines .—Castor 
oil may be taken in lpilk, coffee, or 
spirit, such as brandy; but the best 
method of covering the nauseous 
flavour is to put a table-spoonful of 
strained orange-juice in a wine-glass, 
pour the castor oil into the oentre of 
the juice, and then squeeze a few drops 
of lemon-juice upon the top of the oiL 
Cod liver oil may be taken like castor 
oil in orange-juice. Peppermint water 
almost prevents the nauseous taste 
of Epsom salts; a strong solution of 
extract of liquorice covers the disagree¬ 
able taste of aloes; milk, that of 
einohona bark; and cloves that of 
senna. 

2688. An excellent way to prevent 
the taste of medicines is to have the 
medicine in a glass, as usual, and a 
tumbler of water by the aide of it, then 
take the medicine and retain it in the 
mouth, which should be kept dosed, 
and if you then commence drinking 
the water, the taste of the medicine is 
washed away. Even the bitterness of 
qftJnine and aloes may be prevented by 
this means. 

2684. Giving Medicines to Persons .— 
Medicines should be given in euch a 
manner that the effect of the first dose 
should not have ceased when the next 
dose iB given, therefore the intervals 


between the doses should be regulated 
accordingly. 

2685. Dobbs of Medicine fob Dif¬ 
ferent Ages.— It must be plain to 
every one that children do not requite 
such powerful medicine as adults or 
old people^ and therefore it is desirable 
to have some fixed method of determin¬ 
ing or regulating the administration of 
doses of medicine. Mow, we will sup¬ 
pose that the dose for a full-grown 
person is one drachm, then the follow¬ 
ing proportions will be suitable for the 
various ages given; keeping in view 
other circumstances such as sex, tem¬ 
perament, habits, climate, state of 
general health, and idiosyncrasy. 


Age. 

Proportion. 

Proportionate 

Dose. 

7 weeks .... .. 

one-fifteenth 

or grains 4 

7 months 

... 

one-twelfth 

or grains 5 

Under 2 jean 

one-eighth 

or grains 7j 

„ 3 

tl 

one-sixth 

or grains 10 

„ * 


one-fourth 

or grains 15 

„ 7 

99 

one-third 

or scruple 1 

,, H 

1» 

one-half 

or drachm $ 

„ 20 

ft 

two-fifths 

or scruples 2 

above21 

If 

the foil dose 

Or drachm 1 

65 

tl 

The inverse 

gradation 


2686. DRUGS, WITH THEIR PRO¬ 
PERTIES AMD DOSES.—We have 
arranged the various drugs according 
to their properties, andliave given the 
doses of each; but in eompilin^this 
we have necessarily omitted many from 
each class, because they cannot be em¬ 
ployed except by a medical man. The 
dotes are meant for adults. 

2687. Medicines have been divided 
into four grand classes:—1, General 
Stimulants; 2, Local Stimulants; 8, 
Chemical Remedies; 4, Mechanical Re¬ 
medies. 

,2688. General Stimulants. —Gene¬ 
ral stimulants are sub-divided into two 
classes, diffusable and permanent sti¬ 
mulants: the first comprising narcotics 
and. anti-spasmodiqs, and the second 
tonics and astringents. 

2689. Narcotics are inedicinos which 
stupify and diminish the activity of the 
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nervous system. Given in small doses, when dissolved in oil, alcohol, or acetic 
they generally act a* stimulants, but acid, being employed to aliayrheumafcic 
an increased dose produces a stupify- pains; and it is also useful as an em- 
ing effect Under this head we include brocation in sprains, bruises, chilblains, 
alcohol, camphor, tether, the hop, and and, when combined with opium, it 
opium. has been advantageously employed hi 

2690. Alcohol, or rectified spirit, is a flatulent eolio and severe diarrhoea, 
very powerful stimulant, and is never being robbed over the bowels. 

used as a remedy without being diluted When reduced to a fine powder, by the 

to the degree called proof spirit; and addition of a little Bpirit of wine, and 
even then it is seldom used internally, friction, it is very useful as a local stir 
It is used externally in restraining mulant to indolent ulcers, especially 
bleeding, when there is not any vessel when they discharge a foul kind of 
of importance wounded. It is also matter; a pinch is taken between the 
used as a lotion to burns, and is applied finger and thumb, and sprinkled into 
by dipping a piece of lint into the the ulcer, which is then dressed as 
Bpirit, and laying it over the part. usual. 

Freely diluted (one part to eighteen) When dissolved in oil of turpentine, 
with water, it forms a useful eyewash, and a few drops are placed in a hollow 
in the last stage of ophthalmia. tooth and covered with jewellers’ wool, 

Used internally, it acts as a very useful or scraped lint, it gives almost instant 
stimulant when diluted and taken mo- relief to toothache, 
derately, increasing the general excite- Used internally, it is apt to excite 
ment, and giving energy to the musou- nausea, and even vomiting, especially 
lar fibres; hence it becomes very useful when given in the solid form, 
in certain cases of debiHty, especially As a stimulant it is of great service 
in habits disposed to create acidity; in all low fevers, malignant measles, 
and in the low stage of low fevers. malignant sore threat, and running 
Dose .—It is impossible to fix any- small-pox; and when combined with 
thing like a dose for this remedy, as qpinm and bark, it is extremely useful 
much will depend upon the individual; in checking the progress of malignant 
but diluted with water, and sweetened ulcers, and gangrene, 
with sugar, from half an ounce to two As a narcotic it is very useful, be- 
ounces may be given three or four cause it allays pain and irritation, with- 
timea a-day. In oases of extreme de- out increasing the pulse very muoh. 
biljkv, however, much will depend upon When powdered and sprinkled upon 

theaiseaae. the surface of a blister, it prevents the 

Caution .—Remember that alcohol is cantharides acting in a peculiar and 
an irritant poison, and that the indui- painful manner upon the bladder, 
gence in its use daily originates dys- Combined with senna it increases its 
pepsia or indigestion, and many other purgative properties; and it is also 
serious complaints. Of all kinds of used to correct the nausea produced by 
spirits, the best cordial and stomachic squills, and the irritating effects of 
is brandy. drastic purgatives and mezereon. 

2691. Camphor is not a very steady Dose, from four grains to one scru- 

stimulant; as its effect is transitory; pie, repeated at abort intervals when 
but in large doses it acts as a narcotic, used in small doses, and long intervals 
abating pain, and inducing sleep. In when employed in hurge doses, 
moderate doses it operated as a diapho- Doses of the various preparations :— 

retie and anti-spasmodic, increasing the Camphor mixture, from half an ounce 
heat of the body, allaying irritation to three ounces; compound .tincture 
and spasm. . of camphor {Paregoric Elixir), from 

It is used externally as a liniment fifteen minims to one drachm. 
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vo oavA»r oqvves hot, well warm the pot. 


Caution. When given in an ovep- 
ddse it acta as a poison, producing vo- 
aaiting, giddiness, delirium, convulr 
teens, sod sometimes death. 

Modeof Exhibition.—>lt may be nab* 
bed up with almond emulsion, er mu* 
cilage, or the yoik of eggs, and by this 
means suspended in water, or com* 
blued with chloroform as a mixture, in 
which form it Is a valuable stimulant 
in cholera and other diseases. (See 
Mixtures.) 

2692. dither is a diffusable stimu¬ 
lant, narcotic, and anti-spasmodic. Sul¬ 
phuric dither is need externally both as 
a stimulant and a refrigerant. 

In the former case its evaporation is 
prevented by covering a rag moistened 
with it with oiled silk, in order to 
relieve headache; and in the latter 
case it is allowed to evaporate, and 
thus produce coldness: hence it is ap¬ 
plied over scalded surfaces by means 
of rsgs dipped in it. 

As a local application, it has been 
found to afford almost instant relief in 
ear-ache, when combined with almond 
oil, and dropped into the ear. 

Internally itia used as a stimulant 
and narcotic in low fevers and cases of 
great exhaustion. 

Dose, from fifteen minims to one and 
a half drachm, repeated at short inter¬ 
vals, as its effects soon pass off. It is 
usually given in ft little camphor julep, 
or water. 

2603. Nitric dither is a refrigerant, 
diuretic, mid ' anti-spaamodic, and is 
well known as “ ewcet spirit of nitre.” 

tilted externally, its evaporation re¬ 
lieves headache, and it is sometimes 
applied to burns. 

Internally, it is used to relieve 
nausea, flatulence, and thirst in fevers; 
ftlso-es a diuretic. 

Data from ten minimsto one drachm* 

2694. Compound Spirit of Sulphuric 
dStker is a very useful stimulant, nar¬ 
cotic, and anti-spasmodic. 

Used internally in oases of great ex¬ 
haustion, attended withirri (lability. . 

Dose, from half ft drachm to two 
drachms,, in camphor julep. Wheh 


combined with laudanum it prevents 
the nauseating effects of the opium, 
and sets more beneficially as a nar¬ 
cotic. 

2625. The Hop is a narcotic, tonic, 
and diuretic; it reduces the frequency 
of the pulse, and does not affect the 
head, like most anodynes. 

Used externally it acta as an ano¬ 
dyne and dtecutient, and is useful as a 
fomentation for painful tumours, rheu¬ 
matic pains in the joints, and severe 
contusions. A pillow stuffed with 
hops acts as a narcotic. 

When the powder is mixed with 
lard, it acts as an anodyne dressing in 
painful ulcers. 

Dose, of the extract, from five grains 
to one scruple; of the tincture, from 
half a drachm to two drachms; of the 
powder, from three grains to one scru¬ 
ple ; of the infusion, half an ounce to 
one and a half ounce. 

2696. Opium ie a stimulant, narcotic, 
and anodyne. 

Used externally it acts almost, as well 
as when taken into the Btomack, and 
without affecting the head or causing 
nausea. 

Applied to 'irritable ulcers in the 
form of tincture, it promotes their 
cure, and allays pain. 

Cloths dipped in a strong solution, 
and applied over painful bruises, tu¬ 
mours, or inflamed joiqts, allay pain. 

A small piece of solid opium stuffed 
into a hollow tooth relieves toothache. 

A weak solution of opium forms a 
valuable oollyiium in ophthalmia. 

Two drops of the trine of opium 
dropped into the eye, acts as an excel¬ 
lent stimulant in bloodshot eye ; or 
after long continued inflammation. It is 
useful in strengthening the eye. 

Applied as a liniment, in combina¬ 
tion with ammonia and oil, or with 
camphorated spirit.it relieves muscular 


When combined with oil of turpen- 
tine.it » useful as a liniment in spas¬ 
modic colic. 

Used internally it sots as a' very 
power&ll stimulant ; then as a sedative, 
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and finally as an anodyne and narcotic, 
allaying pain in.the most extraordinary 
manner, by acting directly upon the 
nervous system. 

In acute rheumatism it is a most ex¬ 
cellent medicine when combined with 
calomel and tartrate of antimony; but 
its exhibition requires the judicious 
care of a medical man. 

Dotes of the various preparations :— 
Confection of opium, from five grains 
to half a drachm; extract of opium, 
from one to five grains (this is a valu¬ 
able form, as it does not produce so 
much after derangement of the nervous 
system as solid opium ); pills of soap 
and opium, from five to ten grains; 
compound iptcacmnhcL powder (“ Do¬ 
ver’s Powder”), from five to twenty 
grains: compound kino powder, from 
ive to twenty grains; wine of opium, 
from ten minims to one drachm. 

Caution. Opium is a powerful poison 
when .taken in too large a quantity 
(See Poisons), and therefore should 
be used with extreme caution. It is 
on this account that we have omitted 
some of its preparations. 

2697. Anti-spasmodicb are medicines 
which possess the power of overcoming 
spasms of the muscles, or allaying any 
severe pain which is not attended by 
inflammation. The olass includes a 
great many, but the most safe and 
serviceable you will find to be am¬ 
monia* assafoetida, galbanum, valerian, 
bark, aether, camphor, opium, and chlo¬ 
roform; with the minerals, oxide of 
sine and calomel. 

2698. Ammonia, or " Volatile fait," 
is an anti-spasmodio, antacid, stimulant, 
and diaphoretic. 

Used externally, combined with oil, 
it forms a cheap and useful liniment, 
but it should be dissolved in proof 
spirit before the oil is added. 

One part of this salt, and three parts 
of extract of belladonna, mixed and 
spread upon leather, makes an excel¬ 
lent plaster for relieving rheumatio 
pains. 

As a local stimulant it is well known, 
as regards its effects in hysterics, faint¬ 


ness, and lassitude, when applied to 
the nose as common smelling amts. 

It is used internally as an adjunct to 
infusion of gentian hi dyspepsia or in¬ 
digestion, and in moderate doses in 
gout. „ 

Dose, from five to twenty grains. 

Caution. Over-doses act as a nar¬ 
cotic and irritant poison. 

2699. Bicarbonate of Ammonia, used 
internally the same as the “ Volatile 
salt." 

Dose, from six to twenty-four grains. 

It is frequently combined with Ep¬ 
som salts. 

2699. * Solution of Sesquicarbonate of 
Ammonia, used the same as the “ Vo 
latile salt.” 

Dose, froth half a drachm to one 
drachm, combined with some milky 
fluid, like almond emulsion. 

2700. Assafoetida is an anti-spasmo¬ 
dic, expectorant, excitant, and anthel¬ 
mintic. 

Used internally, it is extremely useful 
in dyspepsia, flatulent colic, hysteria, 
and nervous diseases; and where there 
are no inflammatory symptoms, it is 
an excellent remedy in’hooping-cough 
and asthma. 

Used locally as an enema, it is useful. 
in flatulent colic, and convulsions that 
oorne on through teething. 

Doses of various preparations:—Sdlid 
gum, from ten to twenty grains as pills 
mixture, from half an ounce to one. 
ounce; tincture, from fifteen miuimsto 
one drachm; ammoniated tincture, from 
twenty minims to one drachm. 

Cautwi'. Never give it when inflam 
mation exists. 

2701. Oalbanum is stimulant, anti- 
spasmodic, expectorant, and deobstru¬ 
ent. 

Used externally, it assists in dispel¬ 
ling indolent tumours when spread 
upon leather as a plaster, and is useful 
in weakness of the legs from rickety 
being applied as a plaster to the loins. 

Used internally, itis useful in chronic 
or old-standing rheumatism and hys¬ 
teria. 

Doses of preparations :—Of the gum, 
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fros ten to thirty grams as pdUs; tine* 
litre, from fifteen minims to one drachm. 
It may be made into an emulsion with 
mucilage end water. 

2702. Valeria* is a powerful anti- 

E tnodio, tonic, and excitant* acting 
fly on the nervous centres. 

Used internally, it is employed in 
hysteria* nervous languors, and spas¬ 
modic complaints generally. It is use¬ 
ful m low fevers. 

Daws of various preparations: — Pow¬ 
der, from ten grams to one drachm, 
three or four time 5 * a day; tmetwri, 
from two to four drachm?; ammoniated 
tincture, from one to two drachm?; in¬ 
fusion, from two to three ounoe?, or 
more. 

2708. Bark, or, aa it is commonly 
called, ** Peruvian bark,” w an anti- 
epasmodic, tome, astringent, and sto¬ 
machic. 

Used cTlernnJhf, it is an excellent de¬ 
tergent for foul ulcers, and those that 
heal slowly. 

Used internally, it is particularly 
valuable in intermittent fever or ague, 
malignant measles, dysentery, diar¬ 
rhoea, intermittent rheumatism, St. 
\ itus’ dance, indigestion, nervous affec¬ 
tions, malignant sore throat, erysipelas; 
and its use is indicated in all eases of 
debility. 

Doses of its preparations’ — Powder, 
from five grams to two drachms, mixed 
.in wine, water, milk, Hyrup, or solution 
of liquorice; infusion, from one to three 
ounces,' decoction, from one to three 
ounoes; tincture and compound tinc¬ 
ture, each from one to three dSbaohm?. 

Caution.—If it causes oppression 
at the stomach, combine it with an 
aromatic; if it causes vomiting, give it 
in wine or soda water; if it purges, give 
opium; and if it constipates, give rhu¬ 
barb. 

2704. JEtto' {stdphvric) is given in¬ 
ternally as an anti-spasmodio in difficult 
✓brnthnog and spasmodic asthma; also 
in hysteria, cramp of the stomach, hic¬ 
cough, looked jaw, and cholera. 

It is useful in checking searsfiek- 


Dose, from twenty minims to 
draehm. 

Caution. —An overdose induees apo¬ 
plectic symptoms. * 

2705. Camphor is given internally as 
an anti-spasmodic in hysteria, cramp in 
the stomach, flatulent colic, end St. 
Vitos* dance. 

Dose, from two to twenty grains. 

2706. Opium is employed internally 
in spasmodic affections, such as cholera, 
sjjasmodic asthma* hooping-cough, fla¬ 
tulent colic, and St. Vitus' rlanoe. 

Dose, from one-sixth of a grain to 
two grains of the solid opium, accord¬ 
ing to the disease. 

2707. Oxide of Zinc is an anti-spasmo¬ 
dic. astringent, and tonic. 

Used exit molly, as an ointment, it 
forms a useful astringent in affections 
of the eyelids, arising from relaxation, 
or as a powder, it is an excellent de¬ 
tergent for unhealthy ulcers. 

Used internally, it has proved effica¬ 
cious in St. Vitus* dance, and some 
other siiasmodic affections. 

Dose, from one to six grains, twice 
a day. 

2708. Calomel is an anti spismodic 
alterative deobstruent, purgative, and 
errhine. 

Umd internally, combined with 
opium, it acts as an anti-spasmodic in 
locked jaw, cholera, and many other 
spasmodic affections. 

As an alterative and doobstruent, it 
has been found useful in leprosy and 
itch, when combined with antimomiak 
and guaiacum, and in enlargement of 
tlieiiver and glandular affections. 

It acts beneficially in diopsies, by 
producing watery motions. 

In typhus it is of great benefit when 
combined with antimoukls; and it may 
be given as a purgative in almost any 
disease, provided there is not any in¬ 
flammation of the bowelB, irritability of 
the system, or great debility. 

Dose, as a deobstruent and alterative, 
from one to five grains, dai|y; as a ca¬ 
thartic, from five to fifteen grains; to 
produce pytaUsna or salivation, from 
one to two grains, in * pill, with a 
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quarter off a grain bf opium, night and 
morning. 

Caution. Wben iaUng calomel, ex¬ 
posure to cold or dampness should be 
guarded against, as such an imprudence 
would bring out an eruption of the 
skin, attended with fever. When this 
does occur, leave off the calomel and 
give bark, wine, and purgatives; take 
a warm bath twice a day, and powder 
the surface of the body with powdered 
starch. 

2709. Tonics are given to improve 
the tone of the system, and restore the 
natural energies and general strength 
of the body. They consist of bark, 
quassia, gentian, chamomile, worm¬ 
wood, and angostura bark. 

2710. Quassia is a Bimple'tonic, end 
can be used with Bafety by any one, 
as it does not increase the animal heat, 
or quioken the.circulation. 

Used internally, in the form of in¬ 
fusion, it has been found of great bene¬ 
fit in indigestion and nervous irrita¬ 
bility, and is useful after bilious fevers 
and diarrhoea. 

Dose, of the infusion, from one 
sad a half to two ounces, three times | 
a-day. 

2711/ Gentian is an excellent tonic 
and stomachic; but when given in large 
doses, it acts as an aperient. 

'It is used internally in all cases of 
general debility, and, when combined 
with bark, is used in intermittent 
fevers. It has also been employed in 
indigestion, and it is sometimes used, 
combined with volatile salt, in that 
disease; but at other times alone, in 
the form of infusion. 

After diarrhoea it proves a useful 
tonic. 

Used externally, its infusion is some¬ 
times applied to foul ulcers. 

Dose, of the infusion, one and a half 
to two ounces; of the tincture, one .to 
four drachms; of the extract, from ten 
to thirty grains. 

2712. CjtcmomUs .— The flowers of 
the chamomile are tonic, slightly ano¬ 
dyne, anti-spasmodic, and emetic. 

They are used externally as fomenta- 
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tions, in colic, face-ache, and tumours, 
and to unhealthy ulcers. 

They aro used internally in 'the form 
of infusion, with carbonate of soda, 
ginger, and other stomachic remedies-; 
in dyspepsia, flatulent colic, debility 
following dysentery and gout. 

Warm infusion of the flower* acts as 
an emetic; end the powdered flowers are 
sometimes combined with opium or 
kino, and given in intermittent fevers. 

Dose, of the powdered flowers, from 
ten grains to one drachm, twice or 
thrice a-day; of the infusion, from one 
to two ounces, as a tonic; three times a- 
day; and from six ounces to one pint, 
as an emetic; of the extract, from five 
to twenty grains. 

2719. Wormwood is a tonic and an¬ 
thelmintic. 

It is used externally as a discutient 
and antiseptic. 

It is used internally in long-standing 
oases of dyspepsia, in the form of infu¬ 
sion, brith or without aromatics. It 
has al$> been used in intermittents. 

Dow, of the infusion, from one to 
two ounces, three times a-day; of the' 
powder, from one to two scruples. 

2714. Anyostwa Baric, or cusparia, is 
a tonic and stimulant. It expels flatu¬ 
lence, increases the appetite, and pro* 
duces a grateful warmth in the sto¬ 
mach. 

It is used internally in intenmttonfe 
fevers, dyspepsia, hysteria, and all cases 
of debility, where a stimulating tonio 
is desirable, particularly after bilious 
diarrhoea. 

Dose, bf the powder, from ten to 
thirty grains, combined with cinnamon 
powder, magnesia; or rhubarb; of the 
extract, from three to ten grains; of 
the infusion, from one to two ounces. 

Caution.-—It should never be given 
in inflammatory diseases or neutxo 
fever. 

2?1& Astsikobstb are medicines - 
given for the purpose of diminishing 
excessive discharges, and to act indi¬ 
rectly as tonics. This class includes 
catechu, kino, oak bark, logwood, rose* 
leaves, chalk, and white vitriol 
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2716. Catechu is a most valuable 
•stringent. 

It is wed externally, when powdered, 
to promote the contraction of flabby 
ulcers. As a local astringent it is use¬ 
ful in relaxed uvula, a small piece be¬ 
ing dissolved in the mouth; small, 
spotty ulcerations of the mouth and 
throat, and bleeding gums, and for 
these two affections it is used in the 
form of infusion to wash the parts. 

It is given internally in diarrhoea, 
dysentery, and haemorrhage from the 
bowels. 

Dose, of the infusion, from one to 
three ounces; of the tincture, from one 
to four drachms; of the powder, from 
ten to thirty grains. 

Caution, —It must not be given with 
soda or any alkali; nor metallic salts, 
albumen, or gelatine, as its property is 
destroyed by this combination. 

2717. Kino is a powerful astringent. 

It is wed externally to ulcers, to give 

tone to them when flabby and dis¬ 
charging foul and thin matter. # 

It is wed internally in the same dis¬ 
eases as catechu. 

Dose, of the powdir, from ten to 
thirty grains; of the tincture, from one 
to two drachms; of the compound 
powder, from ten to twenty grains; of 
the infusion, from a half to one and a 
half ounce. 

Caution. —(See Catechu.) 

2718. Oak Bark is an astringent and 
tonic. 

It is used externally, in the form of 
decoction, to restrain bleeding from 
lacerated surfaces. 

As a local astringent it is used in the 
form of decoction as a gargle in sore 
throat and relaxed uvula. 

It is wed internally in the same dis¬ 
eases as catechu, and when combined 
with aromatics and bitters, in intermit¬ 
tent fevers. 

Dote of the powder from fifteen to 
thirty grains; of the decoction from two 
to eight drachms. 

2719. Logwood is not a very satisfac¬ 
tory astringent. 

It is Wed internally in diarrhoea, the 


last stage of dysentery, and a lax state 
of the intestines. 

Dost of the extract from ten to one 
drachm; qf the decoction from one to 
three ounces, three or four times a day. 

2720. Bote leaves are astringent spa 
tome. 

They are used internally in spitting 
of blood, haemorrhage from the sto¬ 
mach, intestines, &c., as a gargle for 
sore throat, and for the night sweats of 
consumption. 

The infusion is frequently used as a 
tonic with diluted sulphuric acid (oil of 
vitriol), after low fevers. 

Dose of infusion from two to four 
ounces. 

2721. Chalk, when prepared by wash¬ 
ing, becomes an astringent as well as 
antacid. 

It is wed internally in diarrhoea, in 
the form of mixture, and externally as 
an application to burns, scalds, and ex¬ 
coriations. 

Dose of the mixture from ono to two 
ounces. 

2722. White vitriol, or sulphate of 
zinc, is an astringent, tonic, and emetic. 

It is used externally as a coUyrium 
for ophthalmia (See "Domestic Phar¬ 
macopoeia, 906), and as a detergent for 
scrofulous ulcers, in the proportion of 
three grains of the salt to one ounce of 
water. 

It is used internally in indigestion, 
and many other diseases; but it should 
not be given unless ordered by a medical 
man, as it is a poison. 

2723. Local Stimulants. — Local 
stimulants comprise emetics, cathartics, 
diuretics, diaphoretics, expectorants, 
sialogoguea, errhinea, and epispastics. 

2724. Emetics are medicines given 
for the purpose of causing vomiting, as 
in cases of poisoning. They consist of 
ipecaouanha, chamomile, and mustard. 

2725. Ipecacuanha is an emetic, dia¬ 
phoretic, and expectorant 

It is used internally to excite vomit¬ 
ing in doses of from twenty to thirty 
grains of the powder, or onefto one and 
a half ounce of the infusion, every half 
hour until vomiting takes place. 



A WAITING appetite kindles many a spite. 


To make it act well and easily the 
patient should drink half-pint doses of 
Warm water. 

As a diaphoretic it should he ‘given 
in doses of three grains, mixed with 
some soft substance, such as crumbs of 
bread, and repeated every four hours. 

Dose of the wine from twenty minims 
to one draohm (as a diaphoretic); and 
from one drachm to one and a half 
ounce (as an emetic). 

Caution .—Do not give more than the 
doses nathed above, because, although a 
safe emetic, yet it is an acrid-narcotic 
poison. 

2726. Mustard is too well known to 
require describing. It is an emetic, 
diuretic, stimulant, and rubefacient. 

It is used externally as a poultice, 
(which is made of the powder, bread¬ 
crumbs, and water ; vinegar is not ne¬ 
cessary). 

In all cases where a 'stimulant is re¬ 
quired, Bucb as sore throats, rheumatic 
pains in the joints, cholera, cramps in 
the extremities, diarrhoea, and many 
other diseases. 

When applied it should not be left 
on too long, as it is apt to cause ulcera¬ 
tion of the part. From ten to thirty 
minutes is quite long enough. 

When used internally as an emetic, a 
large tea-spoonful mixed with a tum¬ 
bler of warm water generally operates 
quickly and safely, frequently when 
other emetics have failed. 

In dropsy it is sometimes given in 
the form of whey, which iB made by 
boiling half an ounce of the bruised 
seeds in a piut of milk, and straining 
off the curd. From three to four 
ounces of this is to be taken for a dose 
three times a day. 

2727. Cathartics are divided into 
laxatives and purgatives. The former 
comprise manna, tamarinds, castor oil, 
sulphur, and magnesia; the latter, 
senna, rhubarb, jalap, colocynth, buck¬ 
thorn, aloes, cream of tartar, scam* 
mony, cafbmel, Epsom salts, Glauber's 
salts, sulphate or potash, and Venice 
turpentine. 

2726. Manna is a very gentle laxa¬ 
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tive, and therefore used for children 
and delicate persons. 

Dose for children from one to four 
drachms; and for adults from one to 
two ounces, combined with rhubarb 
and cinnamon water. 

2729. Tamarinds are generally laxa¬ 
tive and,refrigerant. As it is agreeable, 
this medicine will generally be eaten 
by children when they will not take 
other medicines. 

Dose from half to one ounce. 

As a refrigerant beverage in fevers it 
is extremely grateful. 

2730. Castor oil is a most valuable 
medicine, as it generally operates 
quickly and mildly. 

It is used externally, combined with 
citron ointment, as atopical application 
in common leprosy. 

It is used internally as an ordinary 
purgative for infants, as a laxative for 
adults, and in diarrhoea and dysentery. 

In oolic it is very useful and safe; 
and also after delivery. 

Dose for infants from forty drops to 
two drachms; for adults from half to 
one ounce and a half. 

2731. Sulphur .— Sublimed sulphur 
is laxative and diaphoretic. 

It is used externally in skin diseases, 
especially itch, both in the form of 
ointment and as a vapour-bath. 

It is used internally in haemorrhoids, 
combined with magnesia, as a laxative 
for children, and as a diaphoretic in 
rheumatism. 

Dose from one scruple to two 
drachms, mixed in milk or with treacle. 
When combined with an equal propor¬ 
tion of cream of tartar it acts as e. pur¬ 
gative. 

2732. Magnesia.—Calcined magnesia 
possesses the' same properties as the 
carbonate. 

Dose from ten to thirty grains, 
milk or water. 

Carbonate of magnesia is an antacid 
and laxative, and is very useful for 
children when teething, and heartburn 
in adults. 

Dose from a half to two drachms, in 
water or milk 
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9783. Senna is a purgative, but is 
apt to gripe when given alone; there¬ 
fore it is oombined with some aromatic, 
snoh as doves or ginger, and the infu¬ 
sion should be made with cold instead 
of hot water. It usual]; aots in about 
four hours, but its action should be 
assisted by drinking warm fluids. 

Dote of the confection, commonly 
called " lemitive electuary ,” from one to 
three or four drachms at bedtime; of 
tih%infunion, from one to two ounces; 
of the tincture, from one to two 
drachms; of the syrup (used for chil¬ 
dren), from one drachm to one ounce. 

Caution .*—Do not give senna in any 
form except confection, in hemorr¬ 
hoids, and never in irritability of the 
intestines. 

2734. Rhubarb is a purgative, astrin¬ 
gent, and stomachic. 

It is need externally in th# form of 
powder to ulcers, to promote a healthy 
action. 

It is given internally in diarrhoea, 
dyspepsia, and a debilitated state of the 
bowels. 

Combined with a mild preparation 
of calomel (cum cretu), it forms an ex¬ 
cellent purgative for children. 

Dose of the infusion from one to two 
ounces; of the powder from one scruple 
to half a drachm as a purgative, and 
from six to ten grains as a stomachic; 
of the tincture and compound tincture 
from one to four drachms; of the 
compound piU from ten to thirty 
grains. 

2735. Jalap is a powerful cathartic 
and hydrogogne, and is apt to gripe. 

Dote of the powder from ton to thirty 
grains, combined with a drop or two of 
aromatic oil; of the compound powder 
from fifteen to forty grains; of the 
tincture, from one to three drachms; 
of the extract, from ten to twenty 
grains. The watery extract is better 
than the alcoholic. 

2736. Oolocyuth is a powerful drastic 
cathartic, and should never be given 
alone, unless ordered by a medical man, 
as its aotion is too violent for some 
constitutions. 


Dm of (he extract, from five to 
fifteen grains; of the compound extract, 
from five to fifteen groins. 

2737. Buckthorn is a brisk purgative 
for children in. the form of syrup. 

Dose of the syrup from one to six 
drachms. 

2738. Aloes is a purgative and ca- 
! thartio in large, and tonic in smaller 

doses. 

Dose of powder from two to ten 
grains, oombined with soap, bitter ex¬ 
tracts, or other purgative medicines, 
and given in the form of pills; of the 
compound piU, from five to twenty 
grains; of the pill of aloes and myrrh , 
from five to twenty grains; of the 
tincture, from four drachms to one 
ounce; of the compound tincture, from 
one to four drachms; of the extract, 
from six to ten grains; of the com * 
pound decoction, from four drachms to 
two ounces. 

2739. Cream of Tartar is a purgative 
and refrigerant. 

It is used internally in dropsy, espe¬ 
cially of the belly, in doBeB of from 
one scruple to one drachm. 

As a refrigerant drink it is dissolved 
in hot water, and sweetened with sugar, 
and is used iu febrile diseases, care 
being taken not to allow it to rest too 
much upon the bowels. 

Dose, as a purgative, from two to four 
drachma; as a hydrogogne, from four 
to six drachms, mixed with honey or 
treacle. 

Caution#-- Its use ‘should be followed 
by tonioa, especially gentian and an- 
goatura. 

2740. Scammowy is a drastic purga¬ 
tive, generally acting quickly and 
powerfully; sometimes producing nau¬ 
sea, and even vomiting, sad being very 
apt to gripe. 

It is used internally, to produce 
watery evacuations in dropsy, to re¬ 
move intestinal worms, and correct 
the slimy motions of children. 

Dose of the powder' fr >m five to six* 
teen grams, given in b l l uor hJ« water, 
treacle, or honey; of the confection 
from twenty to thirty grains. 
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Caution.—Do not git? it in an irritable 
or inflamed state of the bowels. 

2741. Epsom Salts is a purgative and 
diuretic. It generally operates quickly, 
and therefore is extremely useful in 
acute diseases. 

It is found to bo beneficial in dys¬ 
pepsia when combined with infusion of 
gentian and a little ginger. 

It forms on excellent enema with 
olive oil. 

Dote from a half to two ounces, dis¬ 
solved in warm tea or water. Infusion 
of roses partially oovdrs its taste and 
assists its action. 

2742. Glauber*! Salt is a very good 

purgative. * 

Dote from a half to two ounces, dis¬ 
solved in warm water. « 

2748. Sulphate of Potash is a cathar¬ 
tic and dcobstruent. 

It is used internally, combined with 
aloes or rhubarb in obstructions of the 
bowels, and is an excellent saline pur¬ 
gative in dyspepsia and jaundice. 

Dose of the powdered salt from ton 
grains to one drachm. 

2744. Fen tee Turpentine is cathar¬ 
tic, diuretic, stimulant, and anthel¬ 
mintic. 

It is used externally as a rubefacient, 
and is given internally in flatulent colic, 
in tape-worm, rheumatism, and other 
diseases. 

Dose as a diuretic, from ten drops 
to one drachm; as a cathartic, from ten 
to twelve draohms; as an anthelmintic, 
from one to two ounces, every eight 
hours, till the worm be ejected. 

2745. Piuretics are medicines which 
promote an increased secretion of 
mine. They consist of nitre, acetate 
of potassa, squills, juniper, and oil of 
turpentine. 

2746. Mire is a diuretic and refrige¬ 
rant. 

It is used externally as a detergent 
when dissolved in water, and as a 
lotion to inflamed and painful rheum¬ 
atic joints. 

It is given internally in doses of 
from ten grains to a drachm, or even 
two drachma; in spitting blood it* is 


given in one drachm doses with great 
benefit. 

As a topical application it is benefi¬ 
cial in sore throat, a few grains bring 
allowed to dissolve in the mouth; 

2747. Acetate of Potassa Is di ureli o 
and cathartic. 

It is given internally in dropsy with 
great benefit, in doses of from one 
scruple to one drachm, every throe or 
four hours, to act as a diuretic in com¬ 
bination with infusion of quassia. 

Dose, as a cathartic, from two to 
three drachms. 

2748. Squills is diuretic and expecto¬ 
rant when given in small doses; and 
emetic and purgative when given in 
large doges. ' 

It is used internally in dropsies, in 
combination with calomel and opium; 
in asthma, with ammoniacum; in ca¬ 
tarrh, in the form of oxymel. 

Dose of the dried bulb powdered from 
one to four grains every six hours; of 
the compound pill, from ten to twenty 
grains; of the tincture, from ten min¬ 
ims to one drachm; of the oxymel, 
from a half to two drachms; of the 
vinegar, from twenty minims to two 
drachms. 

2749. Juniper is diuretic and'sto¬ 
machic. It is given internally in drop¬ 
sies. 

Dose of the infusion from two to 
three ounces every four hours; of the 
oil, from one to five minims. 

2759. Oil of Turpentine is a diuretic, 
anthelmintic, and rubefacient. 

It is used externally in flatulent colic, 
sprinkled over flannels dipped in hot 
water and wrung out dry. 

It is used internally in the same dis¬ 
eases as Venice turpentine. 

Dose from five minims to one ounce. 

2751. Dufbobxtios are medicines 
given to increase the secretion from the 
skin by sweating. They comprise ace¬ 
tate of ammonia calomel, antimony, 
opium, camphor, and sarsaparilla. 

2762. Solution of Acetate of Ammonia 
is a most useful diaphoretic. 

It is used externally as a discutisnt, 
as a lotion tef inflamed milk-breasts, as 
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am eye-wash and a lotion in scald head. 

It is given internally to promote per¬ 
spiration in febrile disc: «es, which it 
does most effectually, especially when 
combined with camphor mixture. 

Dote from a half to one and a half 
ounce every three or four hours. 

2763. Antimony—Tartar emetic is 
diaphoretic, emetic, expectorant, altera¬ 
tive, and rubefacient. 

It is need externally as an initant in 
white swellings and deep-seated inflam¬ 
mation, in the form of an ointment. 

It is given internally in pleurisy, 
bilious fevers, and many other diseases; 
but its exhibition requires the skill of a 
medical man to watch its effects. 

Dote from one-sixth of a grain to 
four grains. 

Caution. It is a poison, and there¬ 
fore requires great care in its administra¬ 
tion. 

2754. Anttmonial Powder is a diapho¬ 
retic, emetic, and alterative. 

It is given internally in febrile dis¬ 
eases, to produce determination to the 
skin; in rheumatism, when combined 
with opium or calomel, it is of great 
benefit 

Dote from three grains to one scru¬ 
ple every four hours, taking plenty of 
warm fluids between each dose. 

2765. Sarsaparilla is diaphoretic, al¬ 
terative, diuretic, and tonic. 

It is given internally in cutaneous 
diseases, old-standing rheumatism, 
scrofula, and debility, 

Dote of the decoction, from four to 
eight ounces; of the compound decoc¬ 
tion, from four to eight ounces; of the 
extract, from five grains to one drachm. 

2756. Expectorants are medicines 

S *ven to promote the secretion from 
e windpipe, Ac. They consist of an¬ 
timony, ipecacuanha, squills, ammonur- 
cum, and tolu. 

2757. A tnmomacum ia an expectorant, 
antiopasmodic, and deohstruent. 

It ia need externally as a discutient, 
and is given internally, with great be¬ 
nefit, in asthma, hysteria, and chrome 
catarrh. 

Dote, from ten to thirty grains. 


2758. Tolu is an excellent expecto¬ 
rant, when there are no inflammatory 
symptoms. 

It is given internally in asthma and 
chronic. 

Dose of the balsam, from five to thirty 
grains, combined with mucilage and 
suspended in water; of the tincture , 
from a half to two drachms; of the 
syrup, from a half to four drachms. 

2759. SiALbaoouis are given to in 
crease the flow of saliva or spittle. 
They consist of ginger and calomel. 

2760. Ginger is a sialogogue, carmina¬ 
tive, and stimulant. 

It is used internally in flatulent colics 
dyspepsia, and to prevent the griping 
of medicines When chewed, it acts as 
a sialogogue, and is therefore useful in 
relaxed uvula. 

Dote, from ten to twenty grains of 
the ponder; of the tincture, from ten 
minims to one drachm. 

2761. We shall pass over the class of 
errhines or medicines to cause sneez¬ 
ing, to consider Episfabticb and Rube¬ 
facients ; or those remedies which are 
applied to blister and cause redness of 
the surface. They oonsist of canthar- 
ides, ammonia, Burgundy pitch, and 
mustard. 

2762. CantJiarides or Spanish flies, 
when used internally, are diuretic and 
stimulant; and epispastie and rubefa¬ 
cient when applied externally. 

Mode of Application. —A portion of 
the blistering plaster is spread with the 
thumb upon brown paper, linen, or 
leather, to the size required; its surface 
thon slightly moistened with olive oil 
and sprinkled with camphor, and the 
plaster applied by a light bandage. 

Caution. —If a blister is to be applied 
to the head, shave it at least ten hours 
before it is put on; and it is better to 
place a thin fiece of gauze, wetted with 
vinegar, between the skin and the blim 
ter. If a distressing feeling be expert* 
enced about the bladder, give warm 
and copious draughts of liuseed-tea, 
milk, or decoction of quince seeds, and 
apply warm fomentations of milk and 
water to the blistered surfaoa. 
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The period required for a blitter to 
Wmain on varies from eight to ten 
tours for adults, and from twenty 
mkiutes to two hours for children: as 
boon as it is removed, if the blister is 
not raised, apply a “ spongio-piline" 
poultice, and it will than rise pxjpperly« 
When it is required to act at a rubefa¬ 
cient, the blister should remain on 
from one to three hours for adults, and 
from fifteen to forty minutes for 
children. 

To dress a blister *—Cut the bag of 
cuticle containing the serum at the 
lowest part, by snipping it with the 
scissors, bo as to form an opening like 
tills*—V j and then apply a piece 6f 
oalico Spread with spermaceti or some 
other dressing. 

Caution. Never attempt to exhibit 
cantharides internally, as it is a poison, 
and requires extreme caution in its use 
even by medio.il men. 

2768. Burgundy pitch is warmed and 
spread upon linen or leather, and ap¬ 
plied over the chest in oases of catarrh, 
difficult breathing, and hooping-cough; 
over the loins in debility or lumbago; 
and over any part that it is desirable 
to excite a mild degree of inflamma¬ 
tion in. 

2764. CHEMICAL REMEDIES.— 
The chemical le medics comprise refri¬ 
gerants, antacids, antalkalies, and 
escharotics. 

2765. ItEFBiGEBANTa are medicines 
given for tho purpose of suppressing an 
unnatuial heat of tho body. They are 
Seville oranges, lemons, tamarinds, 
nitre, and cream of tartar. 

2766. Seville oranges, and sweet 
oranges are formed into a refrigerant 
beverage, which is extremely grateful 
lu febrile diseases. 

The rind is a nice mild tonic; car¬ 
minative, and stomachic. 

Doee of the tincture, from one to four 
drachma; of the infusion, from one to 
two ounces. 

2767* Lemons are used to form a re¬ 
frigerant beverage, which is given to 
quench thirst in febrile and inflamma¬ 
tory diseases. Lemon/itics is given 
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with carbonate of polish (4alf an ounce 
of the juice to twenty grains of the 
salt), and takes, while effervescing, 
allays vomiting; a table-spoonful, taken 
occasionally, 1 aitays hysterical palpita¬ 
tions of the heart. It is useful in 
scurvy caused by eating too much salt 
food. 

The rind forms a nioe mild tonic and 
stomachic in certain forms of dyspepsia. 

Bose of the infusion (made the mw* 
as orange-peel), from one to two ounces. 

2768. ' Antacids are given to correct 
acidity in the Bystem. They are sods, 
ammonia, chalk, and magnesia. 

2769. Soda, carbonate of, and setqtrir 
carbonate of soda, are antacids and de- 
obstruents. They are used internally in 
acidity of the stoipacli and dyspepsia. 

Bote of both preparations, from ten 
grains to half a drachm. 

2770. Antalkalies are given to neu¬ 
tralise an alkaline state of the system. 
They are citric add, lemon-juice, and 
tartaric acid. 

2771. Citric acid is used to check 
profuse sweating, and as a substitute 
for lemon-juice when it cannot he pro¬ 
cured. 

Dose, from ten to thirty grains. 

2772. Tartaric add, when largely di¬ 
luted, forms an excellent refrigerant 
beverage and antalkali. It enters into 
the composition of extemporaneous 
soda-water. 

Bose, from ten to thirty grains. 

2773. EfcUHARQTiasare remedies used 
to destroy the vitality of a part. Ther 
comprise lunar caustic, bluestone, and 
solution of chloride of sine. 

2774 Bluestone, or sulphate of cop¬ 
per, is used in a solution of from four 
to fifteen groins to the ounce of water, 
and applied to foul and indolent ulcers, 
by means of rag dipped in it, and is 
rubbed, in substanes, on fungous 
growths, warts, &a, to destroy them. 

Caution, It is a poison. 

2775. Lunar Caustic, or nitrate of 
silver, is m excellent remedy In erysi¬ 
pelas when applied in solution (one 
drachm of the salt to one ounce of 
water), which should be brushed all 
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over the inflamed part, end for an inch 
beyond it This blackens the skin, but 
It soon peels off 

To destroy warts, proud flesh, and 
unhealthy eases of ulcers, &c,, it is in¬ 
valuable } and as an application to bed¬ 
sores, pencilled over with a solution of 
the same strength, and in the same 
manner as for erysipelas. 

Caution. It is a poison. 

2776. Solution of chloride of tine, or 
more commonly known as “Sir Wil¬ 
liam Burnett's Disinfecting Fluid,” is a 
valuable esoharotic in destroying the 
parts of poisoned wounds, such as the 
bite of a mad dog. 

It is also very useful in restoring 
the hair after the scalp has been at 
tacked with ringworm; but its use re¬ 
quires extreme cautiozf, as it is a power¬ 
ful esoharotic. In itch, diluted (one 
part to thirty-two) with water, it ap¬ 
pears to answer very well. 

Caution. It is a most powerful 
poison. 

2777. MECHANICAL REMEDIES. 
—The mechanical remedies comprise 
anthelmintioa, demulcents, diluents, 
and emollients. 

2778. AxTHHummos are medicines 
given for the purpose of expelling or 
destroying worms. They are oowhage, 
soammony, male fem root, calomel, 
gamboge, and turpentine. 

2779. Oowhage is used to expel the 
round worm, which it does by wound¬ 
ing it with the fine prickles. 

Booe of the confection, for a,'child 
three or four years old, a tea-spoonful 
early, for three mornings, followed by 
a doie of castor oiL (See “ Domestic 
Pharmacopoeia,” 000.) 

2730. Male Fem toot is a powerful 
anthelmintic and an astringent. 

It fe used to kill tapeworm. 

Boee. three drachms of the powdered 
root an in a teacupful of water, to 
be taken In the morning while in bed, 
and followed by a brisk purgative two 
hours afterwards; or thirty drops of 
the etffweal tincture, to he taken early 
intbe-morafcigt (jSk “ Domestic Phar¬ 
macopoeia,'’ 906*) 


2781. Qamkoge is a powerful drastic 
and anthelmintic. 

It is wed internally in dropsies, and 
for the expulsion of tapeworm; hut its 
use requires caution, as it is an irritant 
poison. 

Boh, from two to six grains, in the 
form of lulls, combined with oolocyttth. 
soap, rhubarb, or bread-orumbs. 

2782. Demulcents are used to di¬ 
minish irritation, and soften parts by 
protecting them with a viscid matter. 
They are tragaoanlli, linseed, marsh¬ 
mallow, mallow, liquorice, arrowroot, 
isinglass, suet, wax, and almonds. 

2783. Tragacantk is used to allay 
tickling cough, and lubricate abraded 
parts. It is usually given in the form 
of mucilage. 

Boh, from ten grains to one draclpm, 
or more. 

2784. Binned is emollient and de¬ 
mulcent. 

It is wed externally, when reduced to 
powder, as a poultice; and the oil com¬ 
bined with Bme water is applied to 
bums and scalds. 

It is «ied internally as an infusion in 
diarrhoea, dysentery, and irritation of 
the intestines after certain poisons, and 
in catarrh. 

Boh of the infusion, as much as the 
patient pleases, 

2785. Mareh-mallow is wed inter¬ 
nally in the same diseases-^ linseed. 

The leaves are wed externally as 
a fomentation, and the boiled roots are 
bruised and applied as an emollient 
poultice. 

Bose, the same as linseed. 

2786. Mallow is wed externally as a 
fomentation and poultice in inflamma¬ 
tion, and the infusion is wed internally 
in dysentery, diseases of the kidneys, 
and the same diseases as marsh-mallow. 
It is also used as an enema. 

The Boh is the same as for linseed 
and marsh-mallow. 

2787. Liquorice is an agreeable de¬ 
mulcent, and is given in the form of 
decoction in catarrh, and some forms 
ot dyspepsia; and. tits extract is uaad 
in catarrh. 
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Dost of the extract, from tea grains 
to on* drachm; of the dkcoction, from 
tiro to four ounces^ 

2788. Arrowroot, isinglass, almonds, 
suet, and wax, are too well known to 
require descriptions. (See “ Domestic 
Puamiftcopceia,” 206, for preparations.) 

2789. Diluents are chiefly watery 
compounds, such as weak tew, water, 
thin broth, gruel, bo. 

2790. Emollients consist of unctu¬ 

ous remedies, Buch as cerates and oint¬ 
ments, and any materials that combine 
heat wit.i moisture. (See "Spongio- 
piline,” 2199.) 5 

2791. BLANCHED ALMONDS.— 
Put them into cold watery and heat them 
slowly to scalding; then take them out 
and peel them quickly, throwing them 
into cold water as they are done. Dry 
them in a cloth before serving. 

2792. POUNDING ALMONDS.— 
They should be dried for a few days 
after being blanched Set them in a 
warm place, strewn singly over a dish 
or tin A little powdered lump sugar 
will assist the pounding. They may be 
first chopped small, and rolled with a 
rolling-pin. Almond Paste may be 
made in the same manner. 

2798. ANCHOVYBUTTER.—Scrape 
the skin from a dozen fine anchovies, 
take the flesh from the bones, pound it 
Binoith in a mortar; rub through a 
hair-sieve, put the anchovies into the 
mortar with three-quarters of a pound 
of fresh butter, «a small quantity of 
cayenne, and a salt-spoonful of grated 
nutmeg and mace; beat together until 
thoroughly blended. If to serve cold, 
mould tiie butter in small shape*, and 
turn it out. For preservation, press 
the butter into jars, and keep cool. 

2794. ANCHOVY SANDWICHES 
made with the above, will be found ex¬ 
cellent. 

2795. LOBSTER BUTTER is made 
in the same manner as anchovy butter. 
A mixture of anchovy butter and 
lobster butter is considered, excellent. 

2796. ANCHOVY TOAST is made 
by spreading anchovy butter upon 
breed either toasted or fried. 


2797. APRICOTS STEWED IN 
SYRUP.—Wipe the down from young 
apricots, and stew them as gently as 
possible in a syrup made of four ounces 
of sugar to half a pint o i water, boiled 
the usual time. 

< 279S. Dr» Aprieotc .—Take before 
ripe, scald In a jar put into boiling 
water, pare and stone them; put 
into a syrup of half their weight of 
Bugar, in the proportion of half a pint 
of water to two lbs. of sugar; scald, 
and then boil until they are clear. 
Stand for two days in the syrup, then 
put into a thin candy, and Bcald them 
in it. Keep two days longer in the 
candy, heating them each day, and then 
lay them on glasses to <}ry. 

2799. Apricot JJiy .—Pare the fruit 
thin, and stone it; weigh an equal 
quantity of sugar in fine powder, and 
strew over it. Stand one day, then 
boil very gently till they are dear, move 
them into a bowl, and pour the liquor 
over. The next day pour the liquor to 
a quart of codling-liquor; let it boil 
quickly till it will jelly; put the fruit 
into it, and boil; skim well, and put 
into small pots. 

2800. SWIMMING.—Every person, 
male and female, should endeavour to 
aoquire the power of swimming. The 
fact that the exercise is a healthful ac¬ 
companiment of bathing, and that lives 
may be saved by it, even when least 
expected, is a sufficient argument for 
the recommendation. The art of swim¬ 
ming is, in feet, very easy, and those 
persons who take the few brief hints 
we are about to offer, will soon find 
themselves rewarded by complete suc¬ 
cess. The first consideration is not to 
attempt to learn to swim too soon. 
That is to sty, you must not expect to 
sucoeed in your efforts to swim, until 
you hare become accustomed to the 
water, and have overcome your repugn 
nanoe to the coldness and novelty of 
bathing. Even attempt will fail until 
you have acquired a certain canfidsnfie 
In the water, and then the difficulty wfll 
soon vanish. When this oonfidenoe has 
been gained, the fell owing hints by the 
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celebrated Dr. Franklin will be found 
all that oon bo required - 
2'-01 DEL FBANKtUTO ADVICE TO 
SWIMMERS.—“ The only obstacle to Im¬ 
provement in this necessary and life-preserv- 
ing ait, is fear; andlt ia only by overcoming 
this timidity that you can expect to become a 
muter of the following acquirements. It is 
very common for novices in the art of swim¬ 
ming to make use of codes or bladders to assist 
in keeping the body above water: some have 
utterly condemned the use of them; however, 
they may be of service for supporting the 
body, while one is learning what is called the 
stroke, or that manner of drawing in and 
striking out the hands and foot, that is neces¬ 
sary to produce progressiva motion. But you 
will be no swimmer till you can place confi¬ 
dence iu the power of the water to support 
you; I would, therefore, advise the acquiring 
that confidence In the first place; especially as 
I hate known several, who, by a little prac¬ 
tice necessary tor that purpose, have insensi¬ 
bly acquired the stroke, taught os it were by 
nature The practice 1 mean is this: choos¬ 
ing a place where the water deepens gradually, 
walk coolly into it till it is up to your breast; 
then turn round your face to the shore, and 
throw an egg into the water between you and the 
shore; it wilt sink to the bottom, and he easily 
seen there if the water be dean. It must lie 
in the water so deep that yon cannot reach to 
take it up but by diving for it To encourage 
yoursell, in order to do this, reflect that your 
progress will be from deep to shallow water, 
and that at any time you may, t*y bringing 
your legs under you, and standing on the bot¬ 
tom, raise jour head far above the water; then 
plunge under it with your eyes open, which 
must lie kept open before going under, as you 
cannot open tho eyelids for the weight at water 
above you; throwing yourself toward the egg, 
and endeavouring, by the action of your hands 
and feet against the water, to get forward, till 
within reach of it In this attempt yon will 
find that the water buoys you UP against your 
Inclination, that it Is not so easy to sink as 
you imagine, and that you aannot, but by active 
force, get down to the egg. Thus you feel the 
power of water to support you, and leant to 
confide in that power, while your endeavours 
to overcome It, and reach the egg, teach you 
the maimer of acting on the water with your 
feet andhonds, which action is afterwards used 
tn swimming to support your head higher 
above the water, or to go forward through it 
3802, “X would the more earnestly press 
you to the trial of this method, because, 


I think I shall satisfy you that your body is 
lighter than water, and that you might float 
in it a long time with your mouth free for 
breathing, if you would put yourself into a 
proper posture, and would be still, and forbear 
struggling; yet, till yon have obtained this 
experimental confidence in the water, I can¬ 
not depend upon your having the necessary 
presence of mind to recollect the posture, and 
the directions I gave you relating to it The 
surprise may put all out of your mind, 

2808. “ Though the legs, arms, and head of 
a human body, being solid parts, are, specifi¬ 
cally, somewhat heavier than fresh water, as 
the trunk, particularly the upper part, for its 
hollowness, is so much tighter than water, as 
that the whole of the body, taken altogether, 
is too light to sink wholly under water, but 
some port will remain above, until the lungs 
become filled with water, which happens from 
drawing water to them Instead of air, when a 
person, in the fright, attempts breathing; 
while the mouth and nostrils are under water 

2604. “The tegs and arms are specifically 
lighter than salt water, and will be supported 
by it, so that a human body cannot sink in 
salt water, though the lungs were filled aa 
above, but from the greater specific gravity of 
the head. Therefore, a person throwing him¬ 
self on his back in salt water, and extending 
his arms, may easily lay so as to keep his 
mouth and nostrils free for breathing; and, 
by a small motion of his hand, may prevent 
turning, if he should perceive any tendency 
to it 

2808. “In fresh water, if a man throw him 
self on his back, near the surface, he canm>‘ 
long continue in that situation but by proper 
action of his hands on the water; it he use 
no such action, the legs and lower part of tho 
body will gradually rink till he come into an 
upright position, in which he will continue 
suspended, tho hollow of his breast keeping 
the head uppermost 

2806. “But if, in this erect position, the 
head he kept upright above the shoulders, as 
when we stand an the ground, the immersion 
will, by the weight of that part of the head 
that is out of the water, reach above the 
mouth and nostrils, perhaps a little above tho 
eyes, so that a man cannot long remain sus¬ 
pended in water, with his head in that posi¬ 
tion. 

8807. “ The body continuing suspended as 
before, and upright, if the head bo leaned 
quits baric, so that tin fltoe look upward, all 
the back part of the head Ming under water, 
and its weight, consequently, in a great mea- 
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lure supported by It, tbe face will remain 
above water quite free for breathiug, will rise 
an inch bighor every inspiration, and sinlt as 
much every expiration, but never to low aa 
that the water may oome over the month, 

280R If, therefore, a peraon unacquainted 
with swimming, and falling accidentally into 
the water, could have pretence of mind suffi¬ 
cient to avoid struggling and plunging, and to 
lot the body take this natural position, he 
might continue long safe from drowning; till, 
perhaps, help should come; for, aa to the 
clothes, their additional Weight when im¬ 
mersed la very inconsiderable, the water sup¬ 
porting it; though, when he cornea out of the 
water, he will And them very heavy indeed. 

2808. "But, aa I said before, 1 would not 
advise you, or any one, to depend on having 
this presence of mind on such an occasion, 
but learn fairly to swim,'as I wish all men 
were taught to do in their youth; they would, 
on many occasions, be the safer for having 
that skill; and, on many more, the happier, 
as free from painful apprehensions of danger, 
to say nothing of the enjoyment in ao de¬ 
lightful and wholesome an exercise, Soldiers 
particularly should, methinks, all be taught 
to swim; it might be of frequent use, either 
In surprising an enemy or saving themselves; 
and If I had now hoys to educate, I should pre¬ 
fer those schools (other things being equal) 
where an opportunity was afforded for ae- 
qua nag so advantageous an art, which, once 
learned, is never forgotten. 

2810- “ 1 know by experience, that It is a 
groat comfort to a swimmer, who has a con¬ 
siderable distance to go, to turn himself 
sometimes on his back, and to vary, in other 
respects, the means of procuring a progressive 
motion. 

28U. “When he Is seised with the cramp 
in the leg, the method of driving It away is, to 
give the parts affected a sudden, vigorous, and 
violent shock; which he may do in the air as 
he swims on his back. 

2812. “During the great heats tp summer 
there is no danger in bathing, however warm 
we may be, in rivers which have been tho¬ 
roughly wanned by the sun. But to throw 
one's-self into cold spring water, when the 
body has been heated by exercise in the sun, 
is an Imprudence which may prove fatal I 
once knew an instance of four young men, 
who, having worked at harvest in the heat of 
the day, with a view of refreshing themselves, 
plunged into a spring of cold water; two died 
upon the spot, a third next morning, and the 
fourth recovered with great difficulty. A 


copious draught of cold water, in similar cir¬ 
cumstances, is frequently attended with the 
same effect, in North America. 

2813. “ The exercise of swimming is one of 
the most healthy and agreeable in the world. 
After having sWajp for an hour or two in the 
evening; one sleeps coolly the whole night, 
even during the most ardent heats of summer 
Perhaps the pores being cleansed, the insen¬ 
sible perspiration increases and occasions this 
coolness. It is certain that much swimming 
Is the means of stopping diarrhoea, and even 
of producing a constipation. With respect to 
those who do not know how to swim, or who 
are affected with a diarrhoea at a season 
which does not permit them to use that ex¬ 
ercise, a warm bath, by cleansing and purify¬ 
ing the skin, is found very salutary, end often 
effects a radical cure. I speak from my own 
experience, frequently repeated, and that of 
others to whom I have recommended this. 

2814. “When I was a boy, 1 amused my¬ 
self one day with flying a paper kite; and 
approaching the banks of a lake, which was 
near a mile broad, I tied the stnng to a stake, 
and the kite ascended to a very considerable 
height Shove the pond, while I was swim¬ 
ming In a little time, being desirous of 
amusing myself with my kite, and enjoying at 
the same time the pleasure of swimming, I 
returned, and loosening from tho stoke the 
string with the little stick which was fastened 
to it, went again into tho water, where I found 
that, lying on my back and holding the stick 
in my hand, I was drawn along the. surface 
of the water in a very agreeable manner. 
Having then engaged another boy to cany my 
clothes round the pond, to a place which I 
pointed out to him, on the othfr side, I began 
to cross the pond with my kite, which carried 
me quite over without the least fatigue, and 
with the greatest pleasure imaginable. I was 
only obliged occasionally to halt a little in my 
course, and resist its progress, when it ap¬ 
peared that, by following too quick, I lowered 
the kite too much; by doing which occasion¬ 
ally I made it rise again, 1 have never since 
that time practised this singular mode of 
swimming; though I think it not impossible 
to cress, in this manner, from Dover to Calais. 
The packet-boat, however, Is still preferable,' 

2815. Those who prefer the aid of 
belts will find it tttjr easy and safe to 
make belts upon the plan explained, 
(2181,) and by gradually reducing the 
floating power of the belts from day to 

I day, they will gain oonfidenoe, and 
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speedily acquire the Art of Swim¬ 
ming. 

2816. TAKING A HOUSE.—Before 
taking a house, be careful to calculate 
that the rent is sot too high in propor¬ 
tion to your means; for remember that 
the rent is a claim that must be paid 
with but little delay, and that the land¬ 
lord has greater power over your pro¬ 
perty than any other creditor. 

2817. Having determined the amount 
of rent which you can afford to pay, be 
careful to select the best 'house which 
ean be obtained for that cum. And in 
making that selection let the following 
matters be carefully considered 

2818. First—Carefully regard the 
healthfulness of the situation. Avoid 
the neighbourhood of graveyards, dad 
of factories giving forth unhealthy va¬ 
pours; avoid low and damp districts, 
the course of canals, and localities of 
reservoirs of water, gas works, &c.; 
make inquiries as to the drainage of 
the neighbourhood, and inspect the 
drainage and water supply of the pre¬ 
mises. A house standing on an incline 
is likely to be better drained than one 
standing upon the summit of a hill, or 
on a level below a hill. Endeavour to 
obtain a position where the direct sun¬ 
light falls upon the house, for this is 
absolutely essential to health; and 
give preference to a house the openings 
of which are sheltered from the north 
and east winds. 

2810. Second—Consider the distance 
of the house from your place of occu¬ 
pation : t %nd also its relation to pro¬ 
vision markets, and the prices that 
prevail in the neighbourhood. 

2820. Having considered these ma- 
'terial and leading features, examine 
the bouse in detail, carefully looking 
into its state of repair; notice the win¬ 
dows that are broken; whether the 
chfibneys smoke; whether they have 
been recently swept; whether the paper 
on the Walls is damaged, especially in 
the lower parts, and the comers, by 
the skirtings ; whether the locks, bolt.-’, 
handles of rloors, and window-fast on 
ings are in proper condition; make ft 


list of the fixtures; ascertain whether 
all rent and taxes were paid up by the 
previous tenant, and whether the party 
from whom you idee the house is the 
original landlord, or his agent or tenant. 
And do not commit yourself by the 
signing of any agreement until you are 
satisfied upon all these points, and see 
that all has bem done which the landlord 
had undertaken. 

2821. TAKING A SHOP OR PLACE 
OF BUSINESS.—If you are about to 
take a place of business, you will do 
well to consider the following remarks: 

2822. Small CapOaHsU. —Let os take the 
owe of a person Who has no intimate know- 
ledge of any particular trade, but having a 
very small capital, Is about to embark it in 
the exchange of commodities for cash, In 
order to obtain an honest livelihood thereby. 
It is clear, that unless such a person starts 
with proper precaution and judgment, the 
capital will be expended without adequate re¬ 
sults; rent and taxes will accumulate/the 
stock will lie dead or become deteriorated, 
and loss and ruin must follow. For the least 
absorption acting upon a small capital will 
soon dry up its source; and we need not pic¬ 
ture the trouble that will arise when the main¬ 
spring ofa tradesman’s success abides by him 
no more. 

2823. Larger Capitalists.—The case of the 
larger capitalist can scarcely be considered an 
exception to the same rule. For it is proba¬ 
ble that the larger capitalist, upon commenc¬ 
ing a business, would sink more of bis funds 
in a larger stock—would incur liability to a 
heavier rent; and the attendant taxes, the 
wages of assistants and servants., would be 
greater; and, therefore, if the return come 
not speedily j similar consequences must sooner 
or later ensue. 

2824. Localities. —Large or small capitalists 
should, therefore, upon entering on a shop- 
keeping speculation, consider well the nature 
of the locality in which they propose to 
carry on trade, tlic number of the population, 
and the habits and wants of the people, and 
the extent to which they are already sup¬ 
plied with the goods which the new adven¬ 
turer proposes to offer them. 

2826. New Neighbourhood*. — There is a 
tendency among small capitalists to rush into 
new neighbourhoods, with the expectation of 
.making an early connexion. Low rents also 
servo as an attraction to these localities. We 
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have found, however, hi our experience, that 
file early suburban shops seldom succeed. 
They are generally entof&d upon at the very 
earliest moment that file state of file locality 
will permit often before fin house is 
finished tile shop Is tenanted, end goods ex¬ 
posed for sale-even while the streets are 
unpaved, and while the roads are we rough 
and uneven as co u ntr y lanes, The conse¬ 
quence is that, as the few Inhabitants of these 
localities have frequent communication frith 
adjacent towns, they, as a matter of habit or 
of choice, supply their chief wants thereat; 
and the suburban shopkeeper depends princi¬ 
pally far support upon the accidental forget* 
fulness of his neighbour, who omits to bring 
something from the cheaper and better mar¬ 
ket, or upon the changes of the weather, which 
may sometimes favour him by rendering a 
“trip to town ” exceedingly undesirable. 

282G. Failures .—“While the grass Is 
growing the horse is starring;" and thus, 
while the new district is becoming peopled 
the foods of the small shopkeeper are gra- 

a eaten up, end he puts up his shutters 
the time when a more cautious specu¬ 
lator steps in to profit by file cdhnexlon 
already formed, and to take advantage of the 
new improved condition of the locality. It 
seems therefore desirable for the smell capi¬ 
talist rather to run the risk of a more ex¬ 
pensive rent, In a well-peopled district, than 
to resort to places of slow and uncertain 
demand; for the welfare of the small shop¬ 
keeper depends entirely upon the frequency 
with which his limited stock is desired oat 
and replaced by fresh supplies. 

2827. Precautions .—But should the small 
capitalist still prefer opening in a suburban 
district, where competition is less severe, and 
rents and rates less burdensome, there are 
certain precautions which he will do -well 
to observe*. He should particularly guard 
against opening a shop to supply what may be 
tanned the superfluities of life; for the in¬ 
habitants of suburban districts are those who, 
Uke himself, have resorted to a cheap resi¬ 
dence for the sake of economy. Or, if this be 
not the cnee—if ttyy are people of indepen¬ 
dent means, who prefer the “ detached villa ’’ 
to the town-house, squeezed up on both sides, 
they have the means of riding and driving to 
town, and will prefer choosing articles of 
taste and luxury from the best marts, enriched 
by the finest display. 

2828. Necessities or Luxuries.—The subur¬ 
ban shoopkeeper should, therefore, confine 
himself to supplying the necessities of life. 


Hungry people dislike to fetch their bread from 
five miles off; end to bring vegetables from a 
long distance would evidently be a matter of 
considerable inconvenience. The baker, the 
butcher, the'green-grocer, the beer-retailer, 
4c., ace those who find their successes first 
established in suburban localities. 'And not 
until these ere doing well, should the tailor, 
the shoemaker, the lmttar, the draper, the 
hosier, and Others, expect to find return for 
their capital and reward for their labour. 

2829. Oteflfy.-—In larger localities, where 
competition abounds, the smell shopkeeper 
frequently outstrips his more powerful rival 
by one element of success, which may be 
added to any stack without cost, but cannot 
be withheld without loss. Hist element is 
civility. It has already been spoken of else¬ 
where, bit must be enforced here, as elding 
me little means of the small shopkeeper to a 
Wonderful degree. A kind and obliging 
manner carries with It an indescribable charm. 
It most not be a manner which indicates a 
mean, grovelling, time-serving spirit, but a 
plain, open, and agreeable demeanour, which 
seems to desire to oblige for the pleasure of 
doing so, and not for the sake of squeezing 
an extra penny out of a customer's pocket 

2839. Failures of Large Shopkeeper *.—The 
large shopkeeper frequently grows proud of 
his petition; there are nrmy little civilities 
which customers like, but which the large 
shopkeeper may be too busy or unwilling to 
pay. He forgets that these civilities are the 
steps by which he rose, and that the with¬ 
drawal of them must lead to his rapid descent. 
These an the points upon which large traders 
are often weak, and where the small trader 
finds them vulnerable. Punctuality, cleanli¬ 
ness, the neat arrangement of the stock, the 
| attractiveness of the window, the absence of 
all absurd puffing, the early and regular 
opening of the shop in the morning, and the 
attention paid to evexy one entering it—them 
are the secrets of the small shopkeeper's suc¬ 
cess against the influence of giant capital 
They are a series of charms before which 
even gold itself must yield its potent in¬ 
fluence. 

*2831. Connection. — In provincial towns 
11 connection " has a great deal to do with the 
success of the shopkeeper. There are, accord¬ 
ingly, special cases which we arc not pre¬ 
pared to discuss. For instance, if a sba$r 
keeper proposed to set up a rivalry against in 
old-established and respectable tradesman, We 
should certainly feel inclined to .advise him 
to pause In the attempt But if he replied 
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that his “connections" were sufficient to 
support him, that might he expected to over¬ 
rule our objection. Connections, however, 
must not be too implicitly relied upon. They 
are, as a general rule, more exacting and less 
easily satisfied than the general public. We 
hare known many an unfortunate victim to 
the promises of “ connections " open with the 
most glowing prospects, and dose with the 
most disastrous results. 

2882. Your “connection," of course, ex¬ 
pects you to give credit. 

2883. Your “connection "is surprised that 
you should be so importunate about your 
little account. 

2834. Your " connection" reminds you 
of certain obligations that you are under. 

28315. Your “ connection " finds that your 
goods are not a bit better or cheaper than 
other tradesmen’s. 

288(1. Your “connection,” after a little 
while, finds positive disparagement against 
your goods upon comparing them with 
articles bought by a friend from another 
establishment 

28-37. Your “connection" consequently 
goes over to that other establishment, too 
often forgetting to pay your “ little account." 

2838. And when you venture to remon¬ 
strate, you lose your “ connection.” 

2839. Integrity. —Tho sole reliance of the 
shopkeeper should be in the integrity of his 
transactions, and in the civility of his demea¬ 
nour. He should make it the interest And the 
pleasure of the customer to come to his shop. 
If he does this, be willfindthe very best “ con¬ 
nections," and so long as he continues this 
system of business, they will never desert 
him. 

2840. Family Connection*. —It is always 
creditable, but not always easy, for a man to 
stand well with his family. However credit¬ 
able it may be to stand well with one's own 
kindred, this relationship should never be 
looked upon as an element of business. It is 
almost certain to fall Your shop doors 
.should be thrown open to everybody, and 
you should look to the world for your sup¬ 
port. 

2841. Religious Connection*.-- Religious con¬ 
nections very naturally form in small towns, 
where the mind and habits of every man are 
known to his townsmen. However much this 

,£poy prevail, a man should never seek to make 
W show of religion the means of worldly pro¬ 
gress. If he does so, he will faiL The truth 
will out at some-time or the other, and he 
will be regarded as a black sheep. And having 


built up his expectations, and regulated his 
expenditure with certain views of support, 
the moment that support is withdrawn, down 
the whole superstructure will come. In these 
days of toleration a man may hold any reli¬ 
gious opinions, if he do so becomingly. There 
should be no admixture of tea and theology, 
or of cheese and creed. The shop is the 
place wherein to practise the principles 
taught in the place of worship, but it is not 
tbe place to traffic in under the cloak of a re¬ 
ligious reputation. 

2842. Political Connections .—The •nine with 
politics. A good citizen will discharge his 
duty to his town and the state conscientiously. 
Let him allow to others the freedom of 
opinion which he claims for himself, and 
there a r/s few who will seek to interfere with 
him. It is generally your bigot and zealot 
that Buffer for opinion-sake, because, being 
dogmatical, they bring persecution upon them¬ 
selves. There are proper times when wo 
have political duties to perform,; let them be 
discharged conscientiously. But in the place 
of business let not the shopkeeper weigh the 
oplnions of other men, as lie would his own 
wares,an brass scales. Politics Is the busi¬ 
ness of the State; fair dealing is the business 
of the shopkeeper; and while we are the 
last to say that man should not recognise and 
discharge poli Ideal duties, we do most earnestly 
assert that he should neither seek nor 
bestow custom for the promotion of party 
purposes. 

2843. Duties of a Shopkeeper —Ho should 
cheerfully render his best labour and know¬ 
ledge to serve those who approach his counter, 
and place confidence in his transactions 
make himself alike to rich and poor, but never 
resort to mean subterfuge and deception to 
gain approbation and support. He should be 
frugal In hiB expenditure, that, in deriving 
profits from trade, he may not trespass un¬ 
duly upon the interests of others; he should 
so hold the balance between man and man 
that he should feel nothing to reprove his 
conscience when the day comes for hbn to 
repose from hiB labours and live upon the 
fruits of his industry. Let the public dis¬ 
cover such a man, and thfey will flock around 
him for their own salces, 

2844. A very useful book, ** The 
Shopkeeper’s Guide” (published at half- 
a-crown), enlarges upon these subjects 
in a very able manner; and gives most 
useful hints to people in evexy depart* 
ment of trade. 
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2345. LAWS OP LANDLORD 
AND TENANT.-— Leases. —A lease 
is a conveyance of premises or lands 
for a specified term of years, at a yearly 
rent, with definite conditions as to 
alterations, repairs, payment of rent, 
forfeiture, &c. Being an instrument of 
much importance, it should always be 
drawn by a respectable attorney, who 
will see that all the conditions, in the 
interest of the lessee, ere fulfilled. 

284(5. Precaution. —In taking a lease 
the tenant’s solicitor should carefully 
examine the covenants, or if he take an 
underlease, lie should ascertain the 
covenants of the original lease, other¬ 
wise, when too late, he may find him¬ 
self so restricted m his occupation 
that the premise.? may be wholly use¬ 
less for his purpose, or he may be in¬ 
volved in perpetual difficulties and an¬ 
noyances; for instance, he may find 
himself restricted from making altera¬ 
tions convenient or necessary for Ms 
trade ; he may find himself compelled 
to rebuild or pay rent in case of fire; 
he may find himself subject to forfeiture 
of his lease or other penalty, if he 
should underlet or assign his interest, 
cany on some particular trade, &c. 

2817. Covenants. — The covenants 
on tho landlord’s part are usually the 
granting of legal enjoyment of the pre¬ 
mises to the lessee; the saving him 
harmless from all other claimants to 
title; 'and also for future assurance. 
On tho tenant’s part, they are usually 
to pay the rent and taxes; to keep the 
premises in suitable repair; and to de¬ 
liver up possession when the tefm has 
expired. 

2848. Rent and Taxes. —The lessee 
covenants to pay the rent and all taxes, 
except the land and property taxes, 
which may be deducted from the rent. 

2849. Assignments. — Unless there 
be a covenant against assignment, a lease 
may be assigned, that is, the whole in¬ 
terest of the lessee may be conveyed to 
another, or it may be underlet; if, 
therefore, it is intended that it should 
not, it is proper to insert a covenant to 
restrain the lessee from assigning or 


underletting. Tenants for terms of 
yoars may assign or underlet, but 
tenants at will cannot. 

,2850. Repairs.— A tenant who cove¬ 
nants to keep a house in impair is not 
answerable for its natural decay, but is 
bound to keep it wind and water tight, 
so that it does not decay for want of 
cever. A lessee who covenants to pay 
rent and keep the premises in repair, is 
liable to pay the rent although the pre¬ 
mises may be burned down. 

2851. Neglect op Repairs by Land¬ 
lord.—I f a landlord covenants to re¬ 
pair and negleots to do so, the tenaut 
may do it and withhold so much of the 
rent. But it is advisable that notice 
thereof should be j^iven by the tenant 
to the landlord, in the presence of a 
witness, prior to commencing the re¬ 
pairs. 

2852. Rigiit op Landlord to enter 
Premises. —A landlord may enter upon 
thc^ premises (having given previous 
notice), although not expressed, in the 
lease), for the purpose of viewing the 
state of the property. 

2855. Termination op Leases.—A 
tenant must deliver up possession at 
the expiration of the term (the lease 
being sufficient notice) or he will con¬ 
tinue liable to the rent as tenant by 
sufferance without any new contract; 
but if the landlord recognises such 
tonaucy by accepting a payment of rent 
after the lease has expired, such accept¬ 
ance will constitute a tenancy; but pre¬ 
vious to accepting a rent the landlord 
may bring his ejectment without notice, 
for the lease having expired the tenant 
is a trespasser. A lease covenanted to 
be void, if tho rent be not paid upon 
the day appointed, is good, unless the 
landlord make an entry. 

2854. Married Women. — Married 
women (unless the power is expressly 
reserved them by marriage settlement), 
cannot grant leases; but husbands, 
seised in right of their wives, may grant 
leases for twenty-one years. If a wife 
is oxecutrix, the husband and wife have 
the power of leasing, as in the ordinary 
case of husband and wife. Mamed 

m 2 
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women cannot (except by special cus¬ 
tom) take leases; if husband and wife 
acoept a lease, she may, after his death, 
accept or reject it, in the same manner 
as an infant may, .and is not bound by 
the covenants though she continues a 
tenant. 

2855. Copyholders. —Copyholders 
may not grant a lease for longer than 
one year, unless by custom or permis¬ 
sion of the lord, and the lease of a 
steward of a manor is not good, unless 
lie is duly invested with a power for 
that purpose. 

2856. Notices. —All notices of what¬ 
ever description relating to tenancies 
should be in writing; and the person 
serving the said notice should write on 
the back thereof a memorandum of the 
date on which it was served, and should 
keep a copy of the said notice with a 
similar memorandum attached. 

2857. Yeauly Tenancies. —Houses 
are considered as let for the year, and 
the tenants arc subject to the laws 
affecting annual tenancies, unless there 
be an agreement in writing to the con¬ 
trary. 

2858. Agreement for taking a House on an 

Annual Tenancy. —Memorandum of an Under¬ 
taking, entered into this———- day of . 

185 , between R. A., of———, and L. O., 
of——, asfollows:— 

The said R. A. doth hereby let unto the 
said L. O. a dwelling-house, situate in — 

in the parish of-, for the term of 

one year certain, and so on from year to year, 
until half a year's notice to quit be given by 
or to either party, at the yearly rent 
of " 1 — pounds, payable quarterly; the 
tenancy to commence at-day next. 

And the said R. A. doth undertake to pay 
the land-tax, the property-tax, and the 
■ewer-rate, and to keep the said house in all 
necessary repairs, so long os the said L. O. 
■hall continue therein. And the said L. O. 
doth undertake to take the said house of 
R. A. for the before-mentioned torn and 
rent, and pay all taxes, except those on land, 
or property, and the sewer-rate, and the other 
conditions aforesaid. 

Witness cur hands the day and year afore¬ 
said. R. A. 

Witness, 0. C, L. 0. 

2859. If the landlord agrees to pay- 


all the rates and taxes, then a different 
wording of the agreement should take 
place, as thus:— 

And .the said R. A. doth undertake to pay 
all rates and taxes, of whatever nature or 
kind, chargeable on the said house and pre¬ 
mises, and to keep the said house in all neces¬ 
sary repairs, so long as the said L. 0. shall 
continue therein. 

2860. If the landlord agrees to secure 
the in-coming tenant from all arrears 
(and the tenant should see to this) due 
on account of rent, rates, and taxes, 
the indemnification should be written 
on a separate paper, and in something 
like the following terms:— 

Indemnification against Rente, Rates, and 
Taxes in Arreqr.—I, R. A., landlord of a cer¬ 
tain house and premises now about to be taken 
and occupied by L, 0., do hereby agree to in¬ 
demnify the said L. O. from the payment of 
any rent, taxes, or rates, in arrear, prior to 
the date of the day at which his said tenancy 
commences. As witness my hand this — 
day of———185 . 

R.A. 

Landlord of the above 
Witness, G. C. premises. 

2861. Agreement for taking a House for Three 
Years. —Memorandum of an agreement made 

the - . day of — - , 185, between 

R. A., of-,and L. O n of——, as 

follows; 

The said R. A. doth let unto tho said L. O. a 
house (and garden, if any), with appurte* 
nanaes, situated in , in the parish of 

., for three years certain., The rent 

to commence from —— day next, at and 
under the yearly rent of——, payable 

quarterly; the flrat payment to be at --— ■ 

day next 

The said L. O. doth agree to take the said 
house (and garden) of the said R. A., for the 
term and rent payable in manner aforesaid; 
and that he will, at tho expiration of the term, 
leave the house in as good repair as he found 
It [wear and tear excepted]. Witness our 
hands, R, A. 

Witness, G. C. L 0, 

2862. PAYMENT OP BENT.—Rent 
is usually payable at the regular quar¬ 
ter-days, namely, Lady-day, or March 
25th; Midsummer-day, or-June 24th; 
Michaelmas-day, September 29th; and 
Christmas-day, December 25th. It is 
due at mid-day; but no proceedings for 
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non-payment, where the tenant remains 
upon the premises, can be taken till the 
next day; 

2863. No consideration will waive 
the payment of the rent, should the 
landlord insist on demanding it. Even 
should the house be burnt,—blown or 
fall down, the tenant is still liable for 
rent: and the tenancy con only be void¬ 
able by the proper uotioe to quit, the 
same as if the house remained in the 
most perfect condition. 

2S64. The landlord himself is the 
person most proper to demand rent; 
he may employ another person, but if 
he does, he must authorise him by 
letter, or by power of attorney ,* or the 
demand may be objected to. 

2865. When an agent has been duly 
authorised, a receipt from him for any 
subsequent rent, is a legal acquittance 
to the tenant, notwithstanding the land¬ 
lord may have revoked the authority 
under which the agent acted, unless the 
landlord should have given the tenant 
notice thereof. 

2866. A tender of rent should be in 
the current coin of the kingdom. But 
a tender of Bank of England notes is 
good, evpn in cases of distress. 

28C7. Form of a Receipt for Rent.-— Received 
of Mr. R, A. the stun of ten pounds ten 
shillings, for a quarter's rent due at Lady-day 

last, for the house, No. , . street 

£10 10s. [startfe] L. 0. 

2868. If the receipt be given by ah 
agent, it should be signed, G. C. 

Agent for L. 0., landlord of tho above 
premises. 

2869. Be careful of your last quar¬ 
ter’s receipt for rent, for the production 
of that document bars all prior chum. 
Even when arrears have been due on 
former quarters, the receipt, if given 
for the last quarter, precludes the land¬ 
lord from recovery thereof. 

2870. NOTICE TO QUIT.—When 
either the landlord or tenant intends to 
terminate a tenancy, the way to proceed 
is by a notice to quit, which is drawn 
up in the two following ways:— 

2871. Form of q Notice to Quit/rom « Tenant 
to Ait Landlord :—Sir,—I hereby give yon 
notice, that on or before’tho ■ ■ ■■ ■■■■ day of 


———next, I shall quit and deliver up 
possession of the house and premises I now 

hold of you, situate at-in the parish 

of——, Jh the county of——. 

Dated the-=———day of-, 185. 

Witness, G. C. L. 0. 

To Mr. R, A. 

2872. Notice from Landlord to his Tenant — 
Sir,—I hereby give you notice to quit th« 
house and appurtenances, which you now 
hold of me, situate Mo. ■ - " ■ ■ ■, on or before 
——next. 

Dated-■, 18 . 

(Signed) R. A. (landlord.) 

To Mr. L.O. 

2873. An opinion is very generally 
entertained, however, that a quarrel’s 
warning to quit, where the house is of 
small rental, is sufficient notice, but 
where the rent is payable quarterly,,or 
at longer intervals, this is & mistake; 
for unless a special agreement is made 
defining the time to be given as a warn¬ 
ing, six months’ notice to quit must be 
given, to expire on the same day of the 
year upon which the tenancy com* 
menced. Where the rent is payable 
weekly or monthly, the notice to quit 
will be good if given for the week or 
month, provided care be taken that it 
expires upon the day of the week or 
month of the beginning of the tenancy. 

2874. Form of Notice from d landlord to 
his Tenant to Quit, or pay an increased Rent — 
To Mr. R. A., Sir,—I hereby give you notice 
to deliver up possession, and quit on or be¬ 
fore ■ - " 1 •. the [lure state the ltovse or apart- 
menf\ and appurtenances, which you now 
hold of me, in [insert the name of street <fc.] 
and in default of your compliance there¬ 
with, I do and will insist on your paying 
me for the same, the [ax need or monihlp] rent 

of' — —a n additional rental of-pounds 

per annum, [over and above the present annual 
mantel;] rent, for such time as you shall detain 
the key and keep possession over the said 
notice, 

Witness my hand, this—-day of-1S5 

Witness G. C. L. 0. 

2874*. If a tenant holds over, after 
receiving a sufficient notice to quit, in 
writing, he beoomes liable to pay double 
the yearly valuej if he holds over after 
having himself given even parole notice 
to quit, he is liable to pay double rent. 

2875. LODGINGS AND LODGERS, 
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—Precautions. —Before you take un¬ 
furnished apartments, satisfy yourself 
that the rent and taxes of jbhe house are 
paid, for the goods of a lodger are liable 
to distress for arrears of these at any 
time while on the premises. 

2876. A broker having obtained pos¬ 
session through the outer door, may 
break open any of the private doors of 
the lodgers, if necessary. 

2877. If lodgings are taken for a cer¬ 
tain and specified time no notice to 
quit is necessary. 

2878. If the lodger, however, con¬ 
tinues after the expiration of the term 
he becomes a regular lodger, unless 
there is an agreement to the contrary. 
If he owes rent, the housekeeper can 
detain his goods whilst on the premises, 
or distrain, as a landlord may distrain 
the goods of a tenant. 

2879. No distinction exists between 
lodgers and other tenants as to the 
payment of’•their rent, or the turning 
them out of possession; they are also 
Similarly circumstanced with regard to 
distress for rent, as householders. 

2880. In cose of weekly tenants, the 
rent should be paid weekly, for if it is 
once let to run a quarter, and the land¬ 
lord <accept it as a quarter, the tenant 
cannot be forced to quit without a 
quarter’s notice. 

2881. Lodgings by the year should 
only be taken from a person who is 
either proprietor of the house, or holds 
possession for an unexpired term of 
years. 

2882. FURNISHED LODGINGS.— 
Furnished lodgings are usually let by 
the week, on payment of a fixed sum, 
part of which is considered as rent for 
tile apartment, and part for the use of 
tiie furniture. In some instances an 
agreement is made for so much per 
week rent, and so much for the use of 
the furniture, and to place all moneys 
received to the account of the furniture, 
until that part of the demand shall be 
satisfied, as the landlord cannot distrain 
for the use of his furniture. 

2883. Persons renting furnished a- 
partments frequently absent them- 


Belves, without apprising the house¬ 
holder, perhaps with the rent in nrrear. 
If there is probable reason to believe 
that the lodger has left, on the second 
week of such absence the householder 
may send for a police-constable, and in 
his presence enter the lodger’s apart¬ 
ment and take out the latter’s property, 
and secure it until application is made 
for it. He may then enter upon the 
possession of the apartment; and if 
aftor fourteen days’ notice given by ad¬ 
vertisement in the London Gazette the 
lodger does not pay the arrears of rent, 
the householder may sell the property 
for the money dne, reserving the sur¬ 
plus money and such goods as it mny 
not be necessary to sell (if any), and 
keeping them ready for delivery to the 
lodger when he shall demand them. 

2884. If a person makes a verbal 
agreement to take lodgings at a future 
day, and declines to fulfil his agree¬ 
ment, the housekeeper has no remedy, 
but if he pay a deposit he partly exe¬ 
cutes an agreement, and the house¬ 
keeper has a remedy against him for not 
occupying the lodgings according to 
agreement 

2885. If a landlord enter and rise 
apartments while his tenant is in legal 
possession without his consent, he for¬ 
feits his right to recover rent. 

2886. If loggings are let to an immo¬ 
dest woman, to enable her to receive 
visitors of the male sex, the landlord 
cannot recover his rent 

2887. But if the landlord did not 
know the character of the woman when 
ho let the lodgings, he may recover, 
but not if after he knew the fact he 
permitted her to remain as his tenant 

2888. If the woman, however, merely 
lodges there, and has her visitors else¬ 
where, her character will not affect his 
claim for rent 

2889. And if a lodger quits apart¬ 
ments without notice, the landlord can 
still recover his rent by action, although 
he has put up a bill in the window to 
let them. 

2890. Removing goods from furnished 
lodgings with intent to steal, is a felony: 
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unlawfully pledging is a misdemea¬ 
nour. 

2891. Where the lodger has removed, 
and there are no goods whereon to 
make a levy, the rent becomes a debt, 
and can only be recovered as such, in 
the County Court of the district. 

28#2. Agreement for Letting a Furnished 
/louse cr Apartment. —Memorandum of an 

Agreement mode and entered into this —- 

day of-, 186 , between R. A. of ———, 

of the one part, and L. 0. of — - , of the 

other part, as follows;—That the said R. A. 
agrees to let, and the laid L. O. to take, all 
that messuage or tenement, (with the garden 
and appurtenances thereto,) situate at, tee. 
[or If cm apartment be the subject of detnise, all 
the entire lirst floor, particularly describing the 
other appurtenances ] together with all the fur¬ 
niture, fixtures, and other things mentioned 
and comprised in the schedule hereunder 
written, for the space of - ■ — —— months, to be 
lonxputcd from the day of——, at the 

rent of . . - pounds per quarter, payable 

quarterly, the first quarterly payment to bo 

made on the .— - day of — next ensuing 

the date hereof. And it is farther agreed, by 
and between the said parties, that each party 
shall be at liberty to determine the said ten¬ 
ancy, on giving to the other a quarter’s notice 
in writing. And the said L. O. agrees, tliat In 
the determination of the tenancy, ho will 
deliver up the said dwelling-house (or the 
entire first floor, &c.), together with all the 
fixtures and furniture as aforesaid, in as good 
a condition as the same now are, reasonable 
wear and tear thereof excepted, and shall 
and will replace any of the crockery and china 
or other utensils that shall bo broken or other¬ 
wise damaged. In witness, flee.— [Here is to 
follow the Inventory or List of Articles referred to 
above J 

2893. The notioea to quit are the 
same as 2871. 

2894. REMEDIES TO RECOVER 
RENT.—Distress is the most efficient 
remedy to recover rent, but care should 
be token that it be done legally; if the 
distress is illegal, the party aggrieved 
has a remedy by action for damages. 
Excessive distresses are illegal. The 
distrainer ought only to take sufficient 
to recover the rent due, and costs; if, 
however, the articles sell for a greater 
sum than is sufficient to pay these, the 
remainder ‘must be returned to the 


tenant, who can demand a bill of the 
sale, and recover the overplus, if any. 

2895. A distress can be made only 
for rent that is due, and cannot be made 
until the day after, nor unless it has 
been demanded by the landlord or his 
agent. The outer door must not be 
broken open, for the purpose of dis¬ 
training, neither can the distress be 
made between sun-setting and sun- 
rising, nor on Sunday, Good Friday, or 
ChristmaB-day, nor after the rent has 
been tendered to the landlord or his 
agent. 

2898. A second distress can be made, 
if the value of the first is not enough 
to pay the rent and costs. 

2897. Goods conveyed off the pre¬ 
mises to prevent a distress, may bo 
seized anywhere within thirty days after 
the removal, and if force is resorted to 
by the landlord, it muBt be in the pre¬ 
sence of a constable; but goods re¬ 
moved before the rent is actually du« 
cannot be followed, but the rent can be 
recovered by action aw a debt in the 
County Court. 

2898. The genera 1 rule is, that no¬ 
thing can be distrained which cannot 
be returned in the same condition as 
before the distress was .made, 

2899. The distraining "broker cannot 
be one of the appraisers, nor can he 
value the goods—such a proceeding 
would render the distress illegal, and 
the tenant could obtain damages. 

2900. The persona chosen a3 ap¬ 
praisers must not be interested in the 
distress; also, if the person distraining 
was chosen one of the appraisers, the 
distress would be illegal. 

2901. In cases of bankruptcy or in¬ 
solvency, no more than one year's rent 
is attainable by distress, if more be 
due, the landlord is only entitled to 
come in with the rest of the creditors 
for the further sum due. 

2902. According to 57 Goo. HI. cap. 
65, no person distraining for rent, shall 
take other charges than those in the 
above .schedule; tlio party charging 
more can be sued for treble the amount 
unlawfully taken. 
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2903. It is generally supposed that 
not more than four weeks* rent can be 
recovered from weekly tenants, four 
months’ rent of monthly tenants, and 
four quarters’ rent from quarterly or 
annual tenants; this, however, is not 
the ease, for the alteration of the law 
7th and 8th Yio. cap. 98, sec. 18 and 
G7, operates only in cases of bank¬ 
ruptcy, or insolvency, or where the 
goods are already distrained. 

2904. Expenses :— 

X 8. d. 

Levy a distress - - 0 8 0 

‘Sian In possession per day, if 

the rent due be under £'20 0 2 6 

Appraisement 6d. in the pound 
on the valuo of the goods, if 
above £20 - per day 0 3 6 

.Appraisement Is. in the pound 
on the value of the goods. 

Expenses of advertising, Sec. 0 10 0 

Catalogues, sale, and commission, la in the 
pound on the produce of the sale. 

2905. Brokers must give copies of 
the charges in all cases. 

2906. The goods, when valued, are 
usually bought by the appraiser at 
their own valuation, and a receipt at 
the bottom of the inventory, witnessed 
by the person who swore them, is a 
sufficient discharge. 

2907. Stamped Agreements. —Much 
-uncertainty having existed as to the 
legal nature of the agreements on paper 
between landlords and tenants, the fol¬ 
lowing communication to the proper 
authorities, and their reply, will be in¬ 
teresting to ail concerned:— 

2908. To the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, Somerset House, London.—Middles- 
bio', Aug. 18th, 1865.—Sirs,—Hie seaport 
town of Middlcsbro’, in the county of York, 
contains about 14,000 inhabitants, and many 
dwelling-houses and shops are let Dram quar¬ 
ter to quarter, and from year to year, upon 
written memorandums of agreement, where 
the rents are under £20 a year; and as some 
difference of opinion exists respecting the 
proper stamp-duties to be paid on such agree¬ 
ments, your opinion is requested, whether the 
common lease-stamp for such an agreement 
will be sufficient, or what other stamps (if 
any) will such memorandums require ?—Your 
most obedient servant, Wm. liras, Solicitor. 


2909. Answer.—Inland Revenue, Somerset 
House, London, 27th August, 185S.—Sir,—« 
The Board having had before them your 
letter of the 18th insk, I am directed, in reply, 
to state that the documents therein referred 
to will be Chargeable with stamp-duty as leases, 
whether the tenancy be from quarter to quar-' 
ter, or from year to year.—I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, Thomas Finale, —W. Myers, 
Esq. 

2910. In all cases where the law re¬ 
quires a stamp, whether for an agree¬ 
ment or a receipt, do not omit it. As 
the stamp laws are liable to frequent 
alterations, it is best to refer to the 
tables in the best almanacs for the 
year, or to make inquiries at the Stamp 
offices. 

2911. MARRIAGES.— Arrangements 
op the Wbddino Day.— Wealthy people 
occasionally marry with Special Li¬ 
cences. Special licences are dispensa¬ 
tions from the ordinary rule, under 
which marriages can only take place 
canonically in the parish church, or 
other places duly licensed for that pur¬ 
pose. They can only bo obtained from 
the metropolitan or archbishop of the 
province, and often with no small diffi¬ 
culty, not being readily granted; and 
when obtained the fees are about £50. 

2912. Common Licences enable per¬ 
sons of full age, or minors with consent 
of parents or guardians, to be married 
in the church of the parish in which one 
of them has resided for three weeks. 
They are procured from Doctors' Com¬ 
mons, or from any surrogate, at the 
cost of about £2. 10s. 

2913. Banns must be published three 
times in the pariah church, in each place 
where the persona concerned reside. The 
cleric is applied to on such occasions; 
hiB fee is Is. 6d. When the marriage 
ceremony is over, the parties repair to 
the vestry, and enter their names in 
the parish registry. The registry is 
signed by the clergyman, and the wit¬ 
nesses present, «ad a certificate of the 
registry is given to the bridegroom. 
There is no charge for the certificate; 
and the clergyman’s fee varies accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. The, clerk will 
at all times give information thereupon: 
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and it is best for a friend of the bride¬ 
groom to attend to the pecuniar; settle¬ 
ments. 

2914. Marriage by Registration.— 
An Act was passed in the reign of 
William the Fourth, by which it was 
rendered legal for persons wishing to 
be married by a civil ceremony, to give 
notice of their intention to the Registrar 
of Marriages in their district or dis¬ 
tricts. Three weeks' notice is neces- 
uaiy, to give which the parties call, 
separately or together, at the office of 
the registrar, who enters their names 
w & book. When the time of notice 
has expired, it is only necessary to give 
the registrar an intimation on the pre¬ 
vious day, of your intention to attend 
at his office ou the next day, and com¬ 
plete the registration. The ceremony 
consists of merely answering a few 
questions, and making the declaration 
that you take each other to live as 
husband and wife. The fee amounts 
only to a few shillings, and in this form 
no wedding ring is required, though it 
is usually placed on in the presence of 
the porsons assembled. The married 
couple receive a certificate of marriage, 
which is in every respect lawful. 

2915. Wedding Dress. —It is impos¬ 
sible to lay down specific rules for dress, 
os fashions change, and testes differ. 
The great aid consists in selecting the 
style of dress most becoming to the 
person. A stout person should adopt 
a different style from a thin person ; a 
tell one from a short one. Peculiari¬ 
ties of complexion, and form of face 
and figure, should be duly regarded; 
and in these matters there is no bettor 
course than to call in the aid of any re¬ 
spectable milliner and dressmaker, who 
will be found ready to give the .best 
advice. The bridegroom should simply 
appear in full dress, and should avoid 
everything eccentric and broad in style. 
The bridesmaids should always be made 
aware of the bride’s dress before they 
choose their own, which should be de¬ 
termined by a proper harmony with 
the .former. _. 

2916. The Order of Going to 
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Church is os follows:—The BriUs, 
accompanied by her father , not unfre- 
quently her mother. ; and uniformly by 
a bridesmaid, occupies the first carriage. 
The father hands out the bride, and 
leads her to the alter, the mother and 
the bridesmaid following. After them 
come the other bridesmaids, attended 
by the groomsmen, if there are more 
than one. 

2917. The Bridegroom occupies the 
last carriage with the principal grooms¬ 
man, an intimate friend, or brother. 
He follows, and stands facing the alter, 
with the bride at his left hand. The 
father places himself behind, with the 
mother, if she attends. 

2918. The Chief Bridesmaid occu¬ 
pies a plaoe on the left of the hide, to 
hold her gloves, and handkerchief, and 
flowers; her companions range them¬ 
selves on the left. If any difficulties 
occur from forgetfulness, the vestry- 
woman can set everything right. 

2920. Remember to take the licence 
and the ring with you. The fee to a 
clergyman is according to the rank and 
fortune of the bridegroom; the clerk 
expects five shillings, and a trifle should 
be given to the vestry-woman or sexton. 

2921. When the ceremony is con¬ 
cluded, the bride, taking the bridegroom’s 
arm, goes into the vestry, the others follow - 
ing; signatures are then affixed, and a 
registration made, after which the mar¬ 
ried pair enter their carriage, and pro¬ 
ceed to the breakfast, every oue else 
following. 

2922. The order of Return from 
Church differs from the above only in 
the fact that the bride and bridegroom 
now ride together, the bride being on 
his left, And a bridesmaid, and a grooms¬ 
man, or the father of the bride, occu¬ 
pying tiie front seats of the carriage. 

2223. The Wedding Breakfast 
having been already prepared, the wed¬ 
ding party return thereto. If a large 
party, the bride and bridegroom ooeupy 
seats in the centre of the long table, 
and the two extremities should be pre¬ 
sided over by elderly relatives, if possi¬ 
ble one from each family. Everybody 
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should endeavour to make the occasion 
as happy as possible. One of the senior 
members of either the bride or brider 
groom’s family, should, some time 
before the breakfast has terminated, 
rise, and in a biief but graceful man- 
ner, propose the “ Health and happiness 
of the wedded pair.” It is much better 
to drink their healths together than 
separately; and, after a brief interval, 
the bridegroom should return thanks, 
which he may do without hesitation, 
since no one looks for a speech upon 
such an occasion. A few words, feel¬ 
ingly expressed, are all that is required. 
The breakfast generally concludes with 
the departure of the happy pair upon 
their wedding tour. 

2924. Cards. —With regard to send¬ 
ing out cards, as wedding tours are 
more extended than in olden times, 
they are generally forwarded about a 
week or two previous to the return of 
the travellers. Plain silver-edged cards 
are now most fashionable, but questions 
relative to them ought to be referred to 
the engraver, as fashions change con¬ 
tinually. 

2925. Reception. —When the mar¬ 
ried pair have returned, and the day of 
reception arrives, wedding-cake and 
wiue are handed round, of which every 
one partakes, and each expresses some 
kindly wish for the newly married 
couple. The bride ought not to receive 
visitors without a mother or sister, or 
some friend being present, not even if 
her husband is at home. Gentlemen 
who are in professions, or have govern¬ 
ment appointments, cannot always 
await the arrival of visitors; when such 
is the case, some old friend of the 
family should represent him, and proffer 
an apology for Ills absence. 

2926. The Wedding Tour must de¬ 
pend upon the tastes and circumstances 
of the married couple. Home-loving 
Englishmen and women may find much 
to admire and enjoy without ranging 
abroad. Those whose time is some¬ 
what restricted, we recommend to 
sojourn at Tunbridge Wells—Mount 
Ephraim is especially to be selected— 


and from thence the most delightful 
excursions may be made to different 
parts of the country; those who like 
sketching, botauising, and collecting 
sea-weeds, will find ample opportunities 
for each; those who like old ruins and 
time-hallowed places may reach them 
without difficulty. Dover, Canterbury, 
Folkestone, and Tatwood Castle are all 
within reach, and what places arc more 
deeply interesting, not only in respect 
of scenery, but historic associations. 

2927. Cornwall and Devonshire; the 
Isle of Wight, &c., are each delightful 
to the tourist. 

2928. North Wales offers a delightful 
excursion; the lakes of Westmoreland 
and Cumberland also; with the magni¬ 
ficent scenery of the Scottish lakes and 
the Cave of Fiugal. 

2929. To those who wish for a wider 
range, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
and the Rhine offer charms which can¬ 
not be surpassed. 

2930. WeddingCakes. —Four pounds 
of fine flour, well dried, four pounds of 
fresh butter, two pounds of loaf sugar, 
a quarter of a pound of mace pounded 
and sifted fine, the same of nutmegs. 
To every pound of flour add eight eggs; 
wash four pounds of currants, let them 
be well pieked and dried before the fire; 
blanch a pound of sweet almonds, and 
cut, them lengthwise very thin; a pound 
of citron, one pound of candied orange, 
the same of candied lemon; half a pint 
of brandy. When these are made ready 
work the butter with your hand to a 
cream, then beat in your sugar a quarter 
of an hour, beat the whites of your eggs 
to a very strong froth, mix them with 
your sugar and butter; beat your yolks 
half an hour at least, and mix them 
with your cake; then put in your flour, 
mace, and nutmeg, keep beating it well 
till your oven is ready-—-pour in the 
brandy, and beat tho currants and 
almonds lightly in. Tie three sheets 
of white paper round tho bottom ot 
your hoop to keep it from running out, 
nib it well with butter, put in your 
cake, lay the sweetmeats in layers, with 
cake between each layer, and after it 
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is risen and coloured cover it with paper 
before your oven is stopped up; it will 
require three hours to bake properly. 

1 2931. Almond Iceing por Wedding 
Cake.— Beat the whites of three eggs 
to a strong froth, beat a pound of Jor¬ 
dan almonds very fine with rose water, 
mix them, with the eggs, lightly to¬ 
gether ; put in by degrees a pound of 
common loaf-sugar in powder. When 
the cake is baked enough, take it out, 
and lay on the iceing; then put it in 
to brown. 

2932. Sugar Iceing for Wedding 
Cake* —Beat two pounds of double- 
refined sugar with two ounces of fino 
starch, sift the whole through a gauze 
sieve, then beat the whites of five eggs 
with a knife upon a pewter dish for 
half an hour; beat in your sugar a little 
at a time, or it will make the eggs fall, 
and injure the colour; wheu all the 
sugar is put in, beat it half an hour 
longer, and then lay on your almond 
iceing, spreading it even with a knife. 
If put on as soon as the cake comes 
out of the oven it will harden by the 
time the cake is cold. 

2933. Marriages of Dissenters may 
be solemnised at any place of worship 
duly licensed, and in accordance with 
the forms of their worship. In some 
cases, the service of the Church of 
England is read, with slight additions 
or modifications. The clerk of the 
place of worship should be applied to 
for information. 

2934. Christenings may be perform¬ 
ed either in accordance with the rites 
of the Established Church, or of Dis¬ 
senting congregations ; the time of 
birth, and the name of every child, 
must also be registered. The fees 
paid for christenings vary with a variety 
of circumstances. Particulars should 
in each case be obtained of the clerk of 
the placo of worship. It is usual to 
make a christening the occasion of 
festivity; but not in such a manner as 
to require special remark. The parents 
and god-pareijts of the child appear at 
church at the appointed hour. The 


child is carried by the nurse. The 
dress of the parties attending a christ¬ 
ening should he what may be termed 
demi-costume, c'- half costume; but 
the infant should be robed in the 
choicest manner that the circumstances 
will allow. It is usual for the sponsors 
to present the child with a gift to bo 
preserved for its future years. Silver 
spoons, a silver knife and fork, a clasp- 
bible, a silver cup, and other such 
articles, are usually chosen. It is 
usual, also, to give a trifling present 
to the nurse. 

2935. Registration of Births.— The 
law of registration requires the parents, 
or occupiers of houses, in which the 
births happen, to register such births 
at the registrar’s office within aif wccht 
after the date thereof. For registra¬ 
tion, within the time specified, no charge 
is made. But after the expiration of 
the forty-second day after the birth, a 
feo of seven shillings and sixpence must 
be paid. After the expiration of six 
months, from the date of the birth, no 
registration is allowed. It is therefore 
most important* immediately after the 
birth of a child, for the father, or the 
occupier of the house in which the 
birth took place, to go to the office of 
the deputy registrar, residing fn the 
district, and communicate the follow¬ 
ing particulars:— 

1. Date when bom. 

2. Name of the obild. 

8. Boy or girl. 

4. Name of the father. 

5. Name and maiden name of the mother 

C. Rank or profession of the father. 

7. Signature, description, and residence of 
the person giving the information. 

8. Date of the registration. 

2936. Baptismal Name. —If any child 
bora in England whose birth has been 
registered, shall, within six months of 
such registration, have any name given 
to it in baptism, other than that origin¬ 
ally registered, such baptismal name 
may be added to the previous registra¬ 
tion, if, within seven days of such bap¬ 
tism, application be made to the regis¬ 
trar by whom the child was originally 
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registered. For this purpose a certifi¬ 
cate of the baptism must be procured 
of the clergyman, for which a fee of tmt 
shilling must be paid. This certificate 
must be taken to the registrar, who 
will charge another fee of one shilling 
for adding the baptismal name to the 
original registration. 

2937. Choice op Names.—-To choose 
names for children, parents should con¬ 
sult the list of names (140). 

2988. Children Born at Sea.— If 
any child of an English parent shall be 
born at sea on board a British vessel, 
the captain or commanding officer shall 
make a minute of the particulars touch¬ 
ing the birth of the child, and shall, on 
the arrival of the vessel at any part of 
the k§Bgdom, or sooner by any other 
opportunity, send a certificate of the 
birth through the past-office (for which 
no postage will be charged), to the Regis¬ 
trar-General, General Register Office, 
London. 

2939. Funerals and Registration 
of Deaths. —It is always best to place 
the direction of a funeral under a re¬ 
spectable undertaker, with the precau¬ 
tion of obtaining his estimate for the 
expenses, and limiting him to them. 
He cgn best advise upon the obser¬ 
vances to be attended to, since the style 
of funerals differ with the station of tike 
deceased^ family, and are further mo¬ 
dified by the customs of particular 
localities, and even by religious views. 

2940. Intramural Interments.— It 
is, we think, our duty to strongly ad¬ 
vise a discontinuance of the practice of 
burying in towns, where every dead 
body contributes to the destruction of 
the living. It is not unlikely that ere 
long Acts of Parliament will compel 
the closing of all graveyards in popu¬ 
lous neighbourhoods. Besides which, 
the new cemeteries which are now 
springing up in all important localities, 
are so economical, and so appropriate 
to be the long-resting places of the 
dead, that few people of good taste 
would cling to the old practice of bury¬ 
ing in crowded churchyards in the 
midst of the dwellings of the living. 


2941. The Necropolis Company.— 
In London there has been established a 
Necropolis Company, for the purpose 
of burying the dead in a great National 
Mausoleum of 1,000 acres, at Woking. 
A funeral train leaves the Westminster 
station daily at 11.20. There are sepa¬ 
rate waiting rooms for the mourners. 
The company undertakes all the ex¬ 
penses of a funeral, including private 
grave, statuary work, &c., at the follow¬ 
ing charges .-—First class funeral £21; 
second class funeral, £18; third class 
funeral, £14; or (without statuary 
work), fifth class funeral, £4; sixth 
class funeral, £3. 5s. 6d. The office is 
at 2, Lancaster-place, Strand, from 
which address full particulars will be 
sent upon application to the secretary, 
or a person from the office will attend 
at request, and undertake all the 
arrangements. There are also the 
Kensal Green, the Highgate, the Nor¬ 
wood, the Abney Park, and other 
cemeteries. 

2942. Registration of Deaths.— 
The father or mother of any child that 
dies, or the occupier of a house in 
which any person may die, must, within 
five dags after such death, give notice 
to the registrar of the district. Some 
person present at the death should at 
the same time attend and give to the 
registrar an account of the circum¬ 
stances or causes of the death, to the 
best of his or her knowledge or belief. 
Such a person must sign his or her 
name, and give the place of abode at 
which he or she resides. The follow¬ 
ing are the particulars required* 

1. Date of doath. 

2. NoraeinfulL 

S. Sex and age. 

4. Rank or profession. 

5. Cause of death. 

fl. Signature, description, Mid residence of 
the person giving the information. 

7. Date of the registration. 

2943. Persons dung at Sea.—T he 
commander of any British vessel, on 
board of which a death occurs at sea, 
must act the same as in a case of birth. 
{See 2938:) 
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2944. Certificates of Death.— 
Every registrar must deliver to the un¬ 
dertaker, without fee , a certificate of the 
death, which certificate shall be deli¬ 
vered to the officiating minister. No 
dead body can be buried without such 
certificate, under a penalty of £10. 

2945. Observances of Deaths and 
Funerals. —It is usual, when a death 
takes place, to communicate it imme-' 
diately, upon mourning note paper, to 
every principal member of the family, 
and to request them to communicate 
the same to the more remote relatives 
in their circle. A subsequent note 
should communicate information of the 
day and hom* at which the funeral is 
fixed t > take place. 1 

2946. Special Invitations to fune¬ 
rals are not considered requisite to be 
sent to near relatives. But to friends 
and acquaintances such invitations 
Bhould be sent. 

2947. Gloves.— Most persons who 
attend funerals will provide themselves 
with gloves; but it is well to have a 
dozen pairs, of assorted sizes, provided 
in case of accident. An arrangement 
can be made for those not used to be 
returned. 

2948. Hatbands and Cloaks will be 
provided by the undertaker. 

2950. Mourning. —The dressmaker 
will advise upon the “degree" of 
mourning to be worn, which must be 
modified according to the age of the 
deceased, and the relationship of the 
mourner. The undertaker will advise 
respecting the degree of mourning to 
be displayed upon the carriages, horses,' 
&c. 

2951. In qoino to the Funeral the 
nearest relatives of the deeeased occupy 
Hie carriages nearest the hearse. The 
same order prevails in returning. Only 
the relatives and most intimate friends 
of the family should return to the 
house after the fuueral ; and their visit 
should be as short as possible. 

2952. In walking Funerals it iB 
considered a mark of respeot for friends 
to become pall bearers. lit the funnrals 
of young persons, the pall should ho 


borne by their companions, wearing 
white gloves, and love-ribbon. It is a 
pretty and an affecting sight to see the 
pall over the coffin of a young lady 
borne by six of her female friends. 
Flowers may be placed upon the coffin, 
and strewed in and over the grave. 

2953. Visits of Condolence after 
funerals should be paid by relatives 
within from a week to a fortnight; by 
friends within the second week of the 
fortnight; friends of less intimacy 
should make inquiries and leave cards. 

2954. All Correspondence with 


Families in Mourning) should be upon 
black-edged paper, if from members of 
the family; or be upon the ordinary 
note-paper, but sealed with black, if 
from friends. ’ - m, 

2955. POULTRY. — The ediHt of 


The Gardeners' Chronicle says,‘ifi reply 
to a correspondent:—It is, in our opi¬ 
nion, a bad thing to give fowls egg¬ 
shells. They supply nothing that is not 
equally furnished by lime, and especially 
bricklayers’ rubbish, old ceilings, &c.. 
Never do anything that has a tendency 
to make them eat eggs. They are apt 
scholars. If they find worms in a na¬ 
tural way they are good food, but it is 
a bad plan to give them by the hand¬ 
ful. The colour ofia golden Pdland 
cock is not veiy essential, provided it 
be uniform, and the Bpangling regular, 
the legs a good clear blue, and the 
wing well laced. The top-knot should 
not have too much white. 


2956. POTATOES IN BREAD.— 


First place in a puncheon or paste-bowl 
15 lbs. of Hour near the fire to warm; 
take 5 lbs. of good potatoes, those of a 
mealy kind being preferable, peel and 
boil them as if for the table, mash 
them fine, and then mix with them as 
much cold water as will allow all except 
small lumps to pass through a coarse 
sieve into the flour, which will now be 
ready to receive them; add yeast, &c., 
and mix for bread in the usual way. 
This plan has been followed for some 
years, finding that bread made accord¬ 
ing to it is much superior to that made 
of flour only, and on this ground alone 
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we recommend its adoption; but in ad* 
dition to that, taking the high price of 
flour, and moderately low price of po¬ 
tatoes, here is a saving of over 20 per 
cent., which is surely an object worth 
attending to, if only by those of limited 
means. 

2957. PREPARING SAUSAGE 
SKINS.—Turn them inside out, and 
stretch them on a stick; wash and 
scrape them in several waters. When 
thoroughly cleansed, take them off the 
sticks, ana soak in salt and water two 
or three hours before filling. 

2958. Oxford Sausages. —Take the 
meat of bacon pork. To each pound 
of lean pork, allow one pound of lean 
veal, one pound of fat-, part pork and 
partial. Chop and beat well with a 
lard Water. Allow lib. of bread crumbs, 
thyme, a little parsley, an ounce of sage 
leaves, chopped very small, two beads 
of leeks, or a little garlic, or eschalot, 
chopped very fine, salt, pepper, and nut¬ 
meg. To each pound allow one egg, 
the yolks and whites separate; beat 
both well, mix in the yolks, and as 
much of the whites as is necessary to 
moisten the bread, and make them. 

2969. Mutton Sausages. —The lean 
of the leg is the best. Add half as 
much of beef suet; that is, a pound of 
lean and half a pound of suet (this pro¬ 
portion is good for all sausages). Add 
oysters, anchovies, chopped very fine; 
and add what seasoning you may 
choose. No herbs. These will require 
a little fat in the pan to fry. 

2960. Black Hog Pudding.— Catch 
the blood of a hog; to each quart of 
blood put a large tea-spoonful of salt, 
and stir it without ceasing until it is 
cold. Simmer half a pint or a pint of 
Emden groats in a small quantity of 
water till tender;' there must be no 
gruel. The best way of doing it is in 
a double saucepan, bo that you need not 
put more water than will moisten them. 
Chop up (for one quart of blood) one 
pound of the inside fat of the hog, and 
a quarter of a pint of bread-crumbs, a 
table-spoonful ef aage, choped fine, a 
tea-spoonful of thyme, three drachms 


each of allspice, salt, and pepper, and a 
tea-cup full of cream. When the blood 
is cold, strain it through a sieve, and 
mix to it the fat, then the groats, and 
then the seasoning. When will mixed 
put it into the skin of the largest guts, 
well cleansed; tie it in lengths of about 
nine inches, and boil gently for twenty 
minutes. Take them out when they 
have boiled a few miuutes, and prick. 

2961. Savaloys are made of salt 
pork, fat aod lean, with bread crumbs, 
pepper, and sage; they are always put 
in skins; boil half an horn' slowly. 
These are eaten cold. 

2962. Worcester Sausages are made 
of beef, &c.; add allspice, and what 
other spices and herbs you may choose. 

2963. Veal Sausages are made ex¬ 
actly as Oxford sausages, except that 
you add ham fat, or fat bacon; and, 
instead of sage, use marioram, thyme, 
and parsley. 

2964. DEVIL. — The gizzard and 
rump, or legs, &c., of a dressed turkey, 
capon, or goose, or mutton or veal kid¬ 
ney,scored, peppered, salted and broiled, 
sent up for a relish, being made very 
hot, has obtained the name of a 
“Devil.” . 

2965. GRILLED FOWL.—Take the 
remains of cold fowls, and skin them 
or not, at choice, pepper and salt them, 
and sprinkle over them a little lemon 
juice, and let them stand an hour, wipe 
them dry, dip them into clarified butter, 
and then into fine bed crumbs, and 
broil them gently over a clear fire. A 
little finely-minced lean of ham or 
grated lemon peel, with a seasoning of 
cayenne, salt, and mace, mixed with the 
crumbs will vary this dish agreeably. 
When Med instead of broiled, the fowls 
may be dipped into yolk of egg instead 
of butter. 

2966. CURRIED EGGS.—Slice two 
onions and fry them in butter, add a 
table spoonful of curry-powder (234, 
2167); let them stew in a pint of good 
broth till quite tender; mix a cup of 
cream, and thicken with arrowroot or 
rice flour. Simmer a few minutes, then 
odd six or eight hard-boiled eggs cu> 
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into slices; heat them thoroughly, bat 
do not let them boil. , 

2967. CURRIED OYSTERS.—This 
receipt may be greatly modified, both 
in quantity and ingredients. Let a 
hundred of large oysters be opened into 
a basin without losing one drop of their 
liquor. Put a lump of fresh batter 
into a good-sized saucepan, and when 
it boils, add a large onion, cut into thin 
slices, and let it fry in the uncovered 
stewpan until it is of a rich brown: 
now add a bit more butter, and two or 
three table-spooufuls of currie powder. 
When these ingiedients are well mixed 
over the fire with a wooden spoon, add 
gradually either hot jvater, or broth 
from the stock-pet; cover the stewpan, 
and let the whole boil up. Meanwhile, 
have ready the meat of a cocoa-nut, 
grated or rasped fine, put this into the 
stewpan with a sour apple, chopped. 
Lot the whole simmer over the fire 
uuwi the apple is dissolved, and the 
cocoa-nut very tender; then add a cup¬ 
ful of strong thickening made of flour 
and Avater, aud sufficient salt, as a 
currie will not bear being salted at 
table. Let this boil up for five 
minu Us. Have ready also, a,vegetable 
marrow, or part of one, cut into bits, 
and sufficiently boiled to require little 
dr no further cooking. Put^his in 
with a tomata or two: either w these 
vegetables may be omitted. Now put 
into the stewpan the oysters with their 
liquor, and the milk of the cocoa-nut, 
if it be perfectly sweet; stir them well 
with tho former ingredients; let the 
currie stew gently for a few minutes, 
then throw in the strained juice of half 
a lemon. Stir the currie from time to 
time with a wooden spoon, and as soon 
as the oysters aro done enough serve it 
up with a corresponding dish of rice on 
the opposite side of the table. The 
dish is considered at Madras the ne plus 
ultra of Indian cookery. 

2968. DUCKS or GEESE HASHED. 
—Cut an onion into small dice; put it 
into a stew pan with a bit of batter; 
fry it, but dernot let it get any colour; 
put as much boiling water into the 


stew-pan as will make sauce for the 
hash; thicken it with a little flour; out 
up the duck, and put it into the sauce 
to warm; do no., let it boil; season it 
with pepper and salt, and catchup. 

2969. The legs of geese, &c., broiled, 
and laid on a bed of apple sauce, are 
sent up for luncheon or supper. 

2970. KIDNEYS.—Cutthem through 
the long way, score them, sprinkle a 
little pepper and salt on them, and run 
a wire skewer through them to keep 
them from curling on the gridiron, so 
that they may he evenly broiled. Broil 
them over a clear fire, taking care not 
to prick them with the fork, turning 
them often till they are done; they 
will take about ten or twelve minutes, 
if the fire is brisk; or fry themin but¬ 
ter, and make gravy for them In the 
pan (after you have taken out the kid¬ 
neys), by putting in a tea-spoonful of 
flour; as soon as it looks brown, put in 
as much water as will make gravy; 
they will take five minutes more to fry 
than to broil. 

2971. CARROT SOUP.—Scrape and 
wash half a dozen large carrots; peel 
off the red outside (which is the only 
part used for this soup); put it into a 
gallon stew-pan, with one head of celery, 
and an onion cut into thin pieces; take 
two quarts of beef, veal, or mutton 
broth, or if you have any cold roast 
beef bones (or liquor in which mutton 
or beef has been boiled), you may make 
very good broth for this soup. When 
you have put the broth to the roots, 
cover the stew-pan close, and set it on 
a slow stove for two hours and a half, 
when the carrots will be soft enough 
(some cooks put in a tea-cupful of bread 
crumbs); boil for two or three minutes ; 
rub it through a tamis, or hair-sieve, 
with a wooden spoon, aud add as much 
broth as will make it a proper thick¬ 
ness, i. t., almost as thick as pease-soup; 
put it into a clean stew-pan, make it 
hot, season it ..with a water (or liquor 
in which meat has been boiled), and a 
good-sized fowl, with two or three leeks 
cut in pieces about an inoh long, pepper 
and salt; boil slowly about an hour, 
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then put in as many more leeks, and 
give it three-quarters of an hour longer. 
This is very good made of good beef- 
stock, and leeks pub in at twice. 

2972. SWEETBREAD.—Trim a fine 
sweetbread (it cannot be too freak); 
parboil it for five minutes, and throw 
it into a basin of cold water. Roast it 
plain—or beat up the yolk of an egg, 
and prepare some fine bread crumbs. 
When the sweetbread is cold, diy it 
thoroughly in a cloth; run a lark-spit 
or a skewer through it, and tie it on 
the ordinary spit: egg it with a paste- 
brush; powder it well with bread 
crumbs, and roast it. 

For sauce, fried bread crumbs round 
it, and melted butter, with a little 
mushroom catchup, and lemon juioe, or 
serve them on buttered toast, garnished 
with egg sauce, or with gravy. Instead 
of spitting them, you may put them 
into a tin Dutch-oven, or fry them. 

2973. Sweetbreads Plain. —Parboil 
and slice them as before, dry them 
on a clean cloth, flour them, and 
fly them a delicate brown; take care 
to drain the fat well from them, and 
garnish them with slices of lemon, and. 
sprigs of chervil or parsley, or crisp 
parsley. Serve with sauce, and slices 
of ham or bacon, or forcemeat balls. 

2974. LAMB STOVE OR LAMB 
STEW.—Take a lamb’s head and lights; 
openthe jaws of thehead, and wash them 
thoroughly; put them in a pot with 
some beef-stock, made with three quarts 
of water, and two pounds of shin of 
beef, strained; boil very slowly for an 
hour; wash and string two or three 
good handfuls of spinach (or spinage); 
put it in twenty minutes before serving; 
add a little parsley, and one or two 
onions a short time before it comes off 
the fire; season with pepper and salt, 
and serve altogether in a tureen. 

2975. SCOTCH BROSE.— This fa¬ 
vourite Scotch dish is generally made 
with the liquor meat has been boiled in. 
Put half a pint of oatmeal into a por¬ 
ringer with a little salt, if there be not 
enough in the broth,—of which add as 
much as will mix it to the consistence 


of hasty-pudding, or a little thicker,— 
lastly, take a little of the fat that swims 
on the broth, and put iton the erowdie, 
and eat it in the same way as hasty-pud¬ 
ding. 

2976. SCOTCH W 0 OD 0 0 C K.— 
Three or four slices of bread, toast and 
butter well on both sides—nine or ten 
anchovies washed, scraped, and chopped 
fine—put them between the sliees of 
toast,—have ready the yolks of four 
eggs well beaten, and half a pint of 
cream—which set over the fire to 
thicken, but not boil—then pour it over 
the toast, and serve it to table a3 hot 
as possible. 

2977. MARROW-BONES.—Saw the 
bones even, bo that they will stand 
steady; put a pjece of paste into the 
ends; set them upright in a saucepan, 
and boil till they are done enougha 
beef marrow-bone will require from an 
hour and a half to two hours; serve 
fresh-toasted bread with them, 

2978. COLD MEAT BROILED, 
WITH POACHED EGGS.—The inside 
of a sirloin of beef is best for this dish, 
or a leg of mutton. Cut the slices of 
even and equal thickness, and broil and 
brown them carefully and slightly over 
a clear smart fire, or in a Dutch-oven ; 
give those slices most fire that are lea^t 
done ;*lay them in a dish before the 
fire to Keep bot, while you poach the 
eggs and mash the potatoes. 

2979. This mokes a savoury luncheon 
or supper. The meat should be under¬ 
done the first time. 

2980. PULLED TURKEY, FOWL, 
OR CHICKEN.—Skin a cold chicken, 
fowl, or turkey; take off the fillets from 
the breasts, and put them into a stew-pan 
with the rest of the white meat and 
wings, side-bones, and meriy-thought, 
with a pint of broth, a large blade of 
mace pounded, on eschalot minced fine, 
the juice of half a lemon, and a roll 
of the peel, some salt, and a few grains 
of cayenne; thicken it with flour and 
butter, and let it simmer for two or 
three minutes, till the meat is warm. 
In the meantime score the legs and 
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rump, powder them with pepper and 
salt* broil them nicely brown, and lay 
them on or round your pulled chicken. 
Three table-spoonfuls of good cream, 
or the yolks of as many eggs, will be a 
great improvement to it. 

2981. TO DRESS COLD TURKEY, 
GOOSE, FOWL, DUCK, PIGEON, OR 
RABBIT.—Cut them in quarters, beat 
up an egg or two (according to the 
quantity you dress) with a little grated 
nutmeg, and pepper and salt, some 
parsley minced fine, and a few crumbs 
of bread; mix these well together, and 
cover the fowl, Ac., with this batter: 
broil them, or put them in a Dutch- 
oven, or have ready some dripping hot 
in a pan, in which fry them a light 
brown colour; thicken a little gravy 
with some flour, put a large spoonful of 
catchup to it, lay the fry in a dish, and 
pour the sauce round it; garnish with 
slices of lemon and toasted bread. 

2982. HASHED POULTRY, GAME, 
OR RABBIT.—Cut. them into joints, 
put the trimmings into a stew-pan with 
a quart of the broth they were boiled 
in, and a large onion cut in four; let it 
boil half an hour: strain it through a 
sieve: then put two table-spoonfuls of 
flour in a basin, and mix it well by de¬ 
gress with the hot broth; set it on the 
Are to boil up, then strain it through a 
fine sieve; wash out the stew-pin, lay 
the poultry in it, aud pour the gravy on 
it (through a sieve); set it by the side 
of the fire to simmer very gently (it 
must not boil) for fifteen minutes; five 
minutes before you serve it up, cut the 
stuffing in slices, and put it in to warn, 
then take it out, and lay it round the 
edge of the dish, and put the poultry 
in the middle; carefully skim the fat 
off the gravy, then shake it round well 
In the stew-pan, and pour it to the hash. 
You may garnish the dish with bread 
sippets lightly toasted. 

2988. ANY KIND OF CURRY.— 
Cut a good fowl up, skin it or not as 
you please, fry it nicely brown— Blice 
two or three onions, and fry them; put 
the fried fowl, and onions into a stew- 
pan with a table-spoonful of curry-pow¬ 


der—cover it with water or veal gravy 
—mie elove of garlio; let it stew slow 
for one hour, or till very tender; have 
ready, mixed in two or three spoonsful 
of good cream, one tea-spoonful of flour, 
two ounces of butter, juice of a lemon, 
some salt; after the cream is in, it must 
only have one boil up, not to stew. Any 
spice may be added if the carry powder 
is not highly seasoned. With chicken, 
rabbit, or fish, observe the same ride. 

2984. Curry is made also with'sweet- 
breada—breast of veal—veal cutlets— 
lamb—mutton or pork chops—lobster 
—turbot—sole,5—eels—oysters, &c,— 
(See 284). Any kind of white meat is 
fit for a curry. 

2985. A FRIAR’S OMELETTE.— 
Boil a dozen apples, as for sauce; stir 
in a quarter of a pound of butter, and 
the same of white sugar; when cold, 
add four eggs, well beaten ; put it into 
a baking dish thickly strewed over with 
crumbs of bread, so as to stick to the 
bottom and bides; then put in the 
apple mixture; strew crumbs of bread 
over the top; when baked, turn it out 
and grate loaf-sugar over it. 

2986. Ordinary Omelette. — Take 
four eggs, beat the yolks and whites 
together with a table-spoonful of milk, 
a little salt and pepper; put two ounces 
of butter into a frying pan to boil, and 
let it remain until it begins to brown; 
pour the batter into it, and let it. remain 
quiet for a minute; turn up the edges 
of the omelette gently from the bottom 
of the pan with a fork; shake it, to 
keep it from burning at the bottom, 
and fry it till of a bright brown. It 
will not take more than five minutes 
frying. 

2987. Miss Acton’s Observations 
on Omelettes, Pancakes, Fritters, ore. 
—There ib no difficulty in making good 
omelettes, pancakes, or fritters; and, as 
they may be expeditiously prepared 
and served, they are often a very con¬ 
venient resource when, on short notice, 
an addition is required to a dinner. 
The eggs for all of them should be well 
and lightly whisked; the lard for frying 
batter should be extremely pure in 
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flavour, and quite hot when the fritters 
are dropped in; the batter itself should 
be smooth as oream, and it should be 
briskly beaten the instant before it is 
used. All fried pastes should be perfectly 
draiued from the fat before they are 
served, and Bent to table promptly when 
they are ready. Eggs may be dressed in 
a multiplicity of ways, but are seldom 
more relished in any form than in a well* 
made and expeditiously-served omelette. 
This may be plain, or seasoned with 
mineed herbs and a very little eschalot, 
when the last iB liked, and is then called 
Omelettes awe fines hcrbcs ; or it may be 
mixed with minced ham or grated cheese; 
in any case, it should be Bght,thick, full- 
tastea, and fried only on one side; if 
turned in the pan, as it frequently is in 
England, it will at once be flattened 
and rendered tough. Should the slight 
rawness which is sometimes found in 
Ibe middle of the inside, when the 
omelette is made in the French way, be 
objected to, a heated shovel, or a sala¬ 
mander, may be held over it for an in¬ 
stant, before it is folded on the dish. 
The pan for frying it should be quite 
small; for if it be composed of four or 
five eggs only, and then put into a large 
one, it will necessarily spread over it 
and be thin, which would render it 
more like a pancake than an omelette; 
the only partial remedy for this, when a 
pan of proper size cannot be had, is to 
raise the handle of it high, and to keep 
the opposite side close down to the fire, 
which will confine the eggs into a 
smaller space. No gravy should be 
poured into the dish with it, and indeed, I 
if properly made, it will require none. 
Lard is preferable to butter for frying 
batter, as it renders it lighter; but it 
must not be used for omelettes. 

_ 2938 Filled with preserves of any 
kind, it is called a sweet omelette. 

2989. BARLEY PUDDING.—Take a 
quarter of a pound of Scotch or pearl bar¬ 
ley. Wash, and simmerit in a small quan¬ 
tity of water; pour off the water, and 
add milk and flavourings as for rice 
puddings. Beat up with sugar and nut¬ 
meg, and mix to the milk and barley in 4 


the same way. It may be more or less 
rich of eggs; and with or without the 
addition of butter, cream, or marrow. 
Put it into a buttered deep dish, leav¬ 
ing room for six or eight ounces of 
currants, and an ounce of oandied peel, 
cut up fine, with a few apples cut in 
small pieces. An hour will bake it. 
2990. BOILED CUSTARD.—Boil half 
a pint of new milk, with a piece of lemon 
peel, two peach leaves, half a stick of 
cassia, afew whole allspice, four or six 
ounces of white sugar. Cream may be 
used instead of milk; beat the yolks and 
whites of four eggs, strain the milk 
through coarse muslin, or a hair sieve; 
then mix the eggs and milk very gra¬ 
dually together, and stir it well from 
j the bottom, on the fire, till it thickens. 

I 2991. CARROT PUDDING.—Gratea 
raw red carrot; mix with double the 
Weight of bread crumbs, biscuit, or part 
of each : to a pound and a half put a pint 
of new milk or cream, or part of each, 
four or six ounces of clarified butter, 
three or four eggB well beaten, sugar to 
taste, a little nutmeg, and a glass of 
brandy; line or edge a dish with puff 
paste; pour in the mixture; put slices 
of candied lemon or orange peel on the 
top, and bake in a moderately hot 
oven. 

2992. POTATOE PUDDING.—Boil 
mealy^jotatoes in their skins, according 
totherule laid down,skin andmash them 
with a little milk, pepper, and salt: 
this will make a good pudding to bake 
under roast meat. With the addition 
of a bib of butter, an egg, milk, pepper, 
and salt, it makes an excellent batter 
for a meat pudding baked. Grease a 
baking dish; put a layer of potatoes, 
then a layer of meat cut in bits, and 
seasoned with pepper, salt, a little all¬ 
spice, either with or without chopped 
onions; a little gravy of roast meat is 
a great improvement: then put another 
layer of potatoes, then meat, and cover 
with potatoes. Put a buttered paper 
over the top to prevent it from being 
burnt, and bake it an hour or an hour 
and a half. 

2993. PANCAKES.—Make a light 
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batter, of eggs, flour, and milk; a little 
salt, nutmeg, and ginger may be added; 
fry iq. a small pan, in liot dripping or 
lard. Sugar and lemon should be 
served to eat with them. Or, when 
eggs are scarce, make the batter with 
small beer, ginger, and so forth; or 
water, with flour, and a very little milk, 
will serve, hut not so well as eggs and 
all milk. 

2994. Cream Pancakes. —Mix two 
eggs, w'ell beaten, with a pint of cream, 
two ounces of sifted sugar, six of flour, 
a little nutmeg, cinnamon, and mace. 
Fry the pancakes thin, with a bit of 
butter. 

2995. Rice Pancakes. — Boil half a 
pound of ground rice to a jelly in a pint 
of water or milk, and keep it well 
stirred from the bottom to prevent its 
being burnt; if too thick add a little 
move milk; take it off the fire; stir 
in six or eight ounces of butter, a pint 
of cream, six or eigbteggs well beaten, a 
pinch of salt, sugar and nutmeg, with 
as much flour as will make the batter 
thick enough. Fry them with lard or 
dripping. 

2990. FRITTERS.—Make them of 
any of the batters directed for pancakes, 
by dropping a small quantity into the 
pan; or make the plainer sort, and dip 
pared apples, sliced and cored, into the 
baiter, and fry them in plenty of hot 
lard. Currants, or sliced lemon as thin 
as paper, make an agreeable change. 
Fritters for company should be served 
on a folded napkin in the dish. Any 
sort of sweetmeat, or ripe fruit, may be 
made into fritters. 

2997. Oyster Fritters. — Make a 
batter of flour, milk, and eggs; season 
a very little with nutmeg. Beard the 
oysters, and put as many as you think 
proper in each fritter, 

2998. Potatoe Fritters. —Boil two 
large potatoes, bruise them fine, beat 
four yolks and three whites of eggs, 
and add to the above one large spoonful 
of cream, another of sweet '.vine, a 
squeeze of lemon, and a little nutmeg. 
Beat this batter well half an hour. It 
will be extremely light. Put a good 


quantity of fine lord into a stew-pan, and 
drop a spoonful at a time vf the batter 
into it. Fry them)}, and serve as a 
sauce, a glass of white wine, the juice 
of a lemon, one .dessert-spoonful of 
peach-leaf or almond water, and some 
white sugar, warmed together; not to 
be served in a dish. 

2999. CABINET PUDDING.—Cut 
three or four muffins in two, pour over 
them boiling milk sufficient to cover 
them, cover them up until they are 
tender. Make a rich custard with 
eight eggs (only four whites), a 
pint of cream, a quarter of a pound 
of loaf sugar, an ounce of almonds, 
blanched and cut, lemon peel and 
nutmeg grated, and a gloss of ratafia or 
brandy, and add to the soaked muffins. 
Butter a tin mould for boiling—for 
baking, a dish. Put a layer of dried 
cherries, greengages, apricots,, or French 
plums; cover with the mixture, add 
more fruity then the mixture, add more 
fruit, then the mixture, until the 
mould or dish is quite full. Boil an 
hour, and serve with wine sauce. It 
should not float in the water, but stand 
in a stew-pan, and only water enough 
to reach half way up the mould. If 
for baking, it will not take so long. 
Lay a puff paste round the edges of the 
dish. 

3000. RAGOUT OF DUCK, OR 
ANY KIND OF POULTRY OR 
GAME.—Partly roast, then divide into 
joints, or pieces of a suitable siie 
for helping at table. Set it on in 
a stew-pan, with a pint and a half 
of broth, or, if you have no broth, 
water, with any little trimmings of 
meat to enrich it; a large onion stuck 
with cloves, a dozen berries each of all¬ 
spice and black pepper, and the rind of 
half a lemon shaved thin. When it 
boils skim it very clean, and then let it 
simmer gently, with the lid close, for 
an hour and a half. Then strain off 
the liquor, and take out the limbs, 
which keep hot in a basin or deep dish. 
Rinse the stew-pan, or use a clean one, 
in which put two ounces of butter, and 
as much flour or other thickening aa 
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'will bring it to, a stiff paste; add to it 
the gravy by degrees. Let it boil up, 
then add a gloss of port wine, a little 
lemon juice, and a tea-spoonful of salt; 
simmer a few minutes. Put the meat 
in a deep dish, strain the gravy over, 
and garnish with sippets of toasted 
bread. The flavour may be varied* at 
pleasure, by adding catchup, ourry pow¬ 
der, or any of the flavouring tinctures, 
or vinegar. 

8001. RAGOUT OF COLD VEAL. 
—Either a neck, loin, or, fillet of veal 
will furnish this excellent ragout with 
a very little expense or trouble. Cut 
the veal into handsome cutlets; put a 
piece of butter, or-dean dripping, into 
a frying-pan, as soon as it is hot, flour 
and fry the veal of a light brown, take 
it out, and if you hare no gravy ready, 
put a pint of boiling water into the 
frying-pan, give it a boil up for a 
minute, and strain it in a basin while 
you make some thickening in the fol- 
lowingmanner:—Put an ounce of butter 
into a stew-pan; as soon as it melts, 

' mix it with as much flour as will dry 
it up; stir it over the fire for a few 
minutes, and gradually add to it the 
gravy you made in the frying-pan; let 
them simmer together for ten minutes; 
season it with pepper, salt, a little 
mace, and a wineglassful of mushroom 
catchup or wine; strain it through a 
amis to the meat, and stew very gently 
till the meat is thoroughly warmed. 
If you have any ready boiled bacon, 
cut it in slices, and put it to warm with 
the meat. M 

3002. STEWED OYSTERS.—The 
beard or fringe is generally taken off. 
If this is done, set on the beards with the 
liquor of the oysters, and a little white 

n ry, rich but unseasoned; having 
ed a few minutes, strain off the 
beards, put in the oysters, and thicken 
the gravy with flour and butter (an 
ounce of butter to balf a pint of stew), 
a little salt, pepper, and nutmeg, or 
mace, .a spoonful of catchup, and three 
of cream ; some prefer a little essence 
of anchovy to catchup, others the juioe 
of a lemon, others a glass of white 


wine; the flavour may be varied ac 
cording to taste. Simmer till the stow 
is thick, and the oysters wormed 
through, but avoid letting them boil. 
Lay toasted sippets at the bottom of 
the dish and round the edges. 

8063. FRIED OYSTERS. — Large 
oysters are the best. Simme r for a 
minute or two in their own liquor; 
drain perfectly dry; dip in yolks 
of eggs, and then in breed crumbs, 
seasoned with nutmeg, cayenne, and 
salt; fry them of a light brown. 
They ere chiefly used as garnish 
for fish, or for rump steaks; but, 
if intended to be eaten alone, moke a 
little thick melted butter, moistened 
with the liquor of the oysters, and 
serve as sauce. 

3004. JUGGED HARR—Wash it 
very nicely, out it up in pieces proper to 
help at table, and put them into a jug- 
ging-pot, or into a stone jar, just suffi¬ 
ciently large to hold it well; put in 
some sweet herbs, a roll or two of rind 
of a lemon, and a fine large onion with 
five cloves stuck in it; and, if you wish 
to preserve the flavour of the hare, a 
quarter of a pint of water; if you are 
for a ragout, a quarter of a pint of claret 
or port wine, and the juice of a lemon. 
Tie the jar down closely with a bladder, 
so that no steam can escape; put a little 
hay in the bottom of the saucepan', in 
which place the jar; let the water boil 
for about tfired hours,-according to the 
age and size of the hare (take care it is 
not over-done, which is the general 
fault in all.made dishes), keeping it 
boiling all the time,.and fiH up the 
pot as it boils away. When quite 
tender, strain off gravy from fat, 
thicken it with flour, and give it a boil 
tip; lay the hare in a soup-dish, and 
pour the gravy to it. You may make a 
pudding the same as for roast hare, and 
boil it in a doth, and when- you dish 
up your hare, cut it in slices, or make 
forcemeat balls of it for garnish. For 
sauce, currant jelly. Or a much easier 
and quicker way of proceeding is the 
following:—Prepare the hare as for 
jugging; put it into si stew-pan with a 
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few sweet herbs, half a dozen cloves, 
the same of allspice and black pepper, 
two large onions, and a roll of lemon 
peel; cover it with water: when it boils, 
skim it clean, and let it Biminer gently 
till tender (about two hours); then take 
it up with a alioe, set it by a fire to keep 
hot while you thicken the gravy; take 
three ounces of butter and some flour, 
rub together, pot in the gravy, stir it 
well, and let it boil about ten minutes; 
strain it through a sieve over the hare, 
and it is'ready. _ 

80(15. IRISH STEW. — Take two 
pounds off potatoes; peel and slice 
them; cut rather more than two 
pounds of mutton chops, either from 
the loin or neck; part ofthe fat should 
be taken off; beef two pounds, six large 
onions sliced, a slice of ham, or lean 
bacon, a spoonful of pepper, and two of 
salt. This stew may be done in a stew- 
pan over the fire, or in a bakeri s oven, 
or in a close covered earthen pot. First 
put a layer of potatoes, then a layer of, 
meat and onions, sprinkle the seasoning, 
then a layer of potatoes, and again the 
meat and onions and seasoning; the top 
layer should be potatoes, and the vessel 
should be quite full. Then put in half 
a pint of good gravy, and a spoonful of 
mushroom catohup. Let the whole stew 
for an hour and a half; be very careful 
it does not burn. 

3006. OIBLET PIE.—Clean goose 
or duck giblets ; stew them in a little 
water with a bunch of sweet herbs, 
black pepper, onion, a little salt, till 
nearly done; let them stand till eold. 
If you have not enough to fill the dish, 
put a veal or beef steak, or two or three 
mutton chops, at the bottom. Put the 
liquor that you have stewed your 
giblets in into the dish; put in the 
giblets, and, when baked, pour into it 
a toacupful of cream. 

3007. VEAL PIE.—Take some of 
the middle or scrag of a small neck; 
season it with pepper and salt, and 
cither put to it, or not, a few pieces of 
lean bacon or ham. If it is wanted of 
a high relish, add mace, cayenne, and 
nutmeg, to the salt and pepper, and 


also foroe meat and egg balls, and if you 
choose add truffles, morels, mushrooms, 
sweetbreads cut into small bits, and 
cocks' combs blanched, if liked. Have 
a rich gravy to pwfi* in after baking: 
it will be very good without any of the 
latter additions. 

3008, LIVER SAUCE FOR FISH.— 
Boil the liver of the fish, agd pound it in 
a mortar with a little flour, stir it into 
some broth, or some of the liquor the 
fish was boiled in, or melted butter, 
parsley, and a few groins of cayenne, a 
little essence of anebovy, soy, or cat* 
chupgive it a boil up, and rub it 
through a sieve: you may add a little 
lemon-juice, or lemon cpt in dice. 

8008. RABBITS should be kept dry 
and warm. Their best.food is celery, 
parsley, and carrots; but they will eat 
almost any kind of vegetable, especially 
the dandelion, milk-thistle, &c. In 
spring it is recommended to give them 
tares. A little bran, and any kind of 
grain occasionally is beneficial, as too 
much green food iu very hurtful. Care 
should be taken not to over-feed them. 
When fed upon dry food, a little skim 
milk will be a good drink for them. 
Tea-leaves, in small quantities, are said 
to be good for them. 

3010. GUINEA PIGS vciy much 
resemble rabbits in their living, and 
may be treated nearly the same. They 
should be kept dry, warm, and very 
cIq&h* 

8011. WHITE MICE are fed upon 
bread soaked in milk; peas, oats, beans, 
Ac., and any kind of nuts. 

3012. MONKEYS feed upon bread, 
and fruit of any kind. It is bad to 
give them meat, except, perhaps, small 
bones. 

8013. PARROTS may best be taught 
to talk by covering the oage at night, or 
rather in the evening, and then repeat¬ 
ing to them slowly and distinctly the 
words they are desired to learn. They 
should 5>e kept away from places where 
they would be liable to he:ir disagree¬ 
able noises, such as street cries, and tho 
whistling and shouts of boys at play, 
or they will imitate them, and become 
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too noisy to be peaceable. Parrots may 
be fed upon soaked bread* bisouit, 
mashed potatoes, and rape seed. They 
are fond of nuts. Cayenne pepper, 
sprinkled upon aPbone, and given to 
them occasionally, is said to be very 
beneficial. They should be kept very 
clean, and allowed a bath frequently. 
It would be difficult to point out modes 
of treatment* of the diseases of parrots. 
When they become affected in any 
way, it is best to keep them warm, 
change their food for a time, and give 
them lukewarm water to bathe in. 

3014. YEAST.—The following yeast 
has undergone the test of thirty-six 
years: For a stone of flour (but a greater 
quantity does not require so muchiu pro¬ 
portion)—into two quarts of water put 
a nip (a quarter of an ounce), of bops, 
two potatoes sliced, a tablespoonful of 
malt or sugar (this maybe omitted, but 
the yeast is better with it); boil for 
twenty minutes, Btrain through a sieve, 
let the liquor stand till new-milk warm, 
then add the quickening; let it stand 
in a large jar or jug till sufficiently 
risen; first put into an earthen bottle 
containing a pint or two quarts, accord¬ 
ing to tbe size of the baking, part of 
the yeast for a future quickening; let 
it stand uncorked an hour or two, and 
put into a cool place till wanted for a 
fresh making. For a first quickening a 
little Qerman yeast will do. The above 
is in constant use in this part of the 
country. Any plain cook or housewife 
will readily mako the yeast and use it. 
Put the remainder of it to half or more 
of the flour and two quarts of warm 
water; stir well, let it stand to rise, 
knead up with the rest of the flour, put 
it into or upon tins, let it stand to rise, 
bakfe, and you will have good bread.— 
(See 396, 2160, 2648.) 

3016. INDIAN CORN FLOUR AND 
WHEATEN BREAD.—The peculiarity 
of this bread consists in its being com¬ 
posed in part of Indian corn flour, which 
will be seen, by the following analysis 
by the late Fsofessor Johnston, to be 
much richer in gluten and fatty matter 
than the flour of wheats to which cir¬ 


cumstance it owes its highly nutritive 
character:— 

English Fine Indian Coer 
IV hoatf’n Flour. Flour. 
"Water - - - 16 - - 14 

<3htten 10 • - 12 

Flit - - - - 2 - - 8 

£ larch, &c, - - 72 - - 66 

100 100 

Take of Indian com flour half a stono 
(71b.), pour upon it four quarts of boil¬ 
ing water, stirring it all the time; let’t 
Stas d till about new-milk warm, then 
mix it with a stone of fine wheaten flour, 
to winch a quarter of a pound of salt has 
been previously added. Make a de¬ 
pression on the surface of this mixture, 
and pour into it two quarts of yeast, 
which should be thickened to the con¬ 
sistence of cream with some of the 
flour; let it stand all night; on the 
following morning the whole should be 
well kneaded and allowed to stand for 
three houra, then divide it into loaves, 
which are better baked in tins, in which 
they should stand for half-an-kour, 
then bake. Thirty-two pounds of 
wholesome, nutritive, and very agree¬ 
able bread will be the result. It is of 
importance that the flour of Indian 
corn should be procured, as Indian 
corn meal is that which is commonly 
met with at the shops, and the coarse¬ 
ness of the husk in the meal might to 
some persons be prejudicial, 

3016. RYE AND WHEAT FLOUR, 
in equal quantities, make au excellent 
and economical bread. 

3017. TO FATTEN POULTRY.— 
Poultry should be fattened in coops* 
and kept very clean. They should be 
furnished with gravel, but with no 
water. Their only food, barley-meal, 
mixed so thin with water, as to serve 
them for drink. Their thirst makes 
them eat more than they would, in 
order to extract the water that is 
among the food. This should not be 
put in troughs, but laid upon a board, 
which should be clean washed every 
time fresh food is put upon it. It is 
foul and heated water which is the 
sole cause of the pip. 
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3018. CHEAP AND GOOD VINE-1 
GAB.^—To eight gallons of clear rain 
water, add three quarts of molasses; 
turn the mixture into a clean tight 
cask, shake it weU two or three times, 
and add three sx>oonfuls of good yeast, 
or two yeast cakes, place the cask in a 
warm place, and in ten or fifteen .days, 
add a sheet of common wrapping-paper, 
smeared with molasses, and torn into 
narrow strips, and you will have good 
vinegar. The paper is necessary to 
form the “ mother,” or life of the 
vinegar. 

3019. WASHING WITH LIME.— 
Half a pound of soap; half a pound of 
soda; quarter of a pounds of ^aicA-lime. 
Cut up the soap and dissolve it in 
half a gallon of boiling water; pour 
half a gallon of boiling water over the 
soda; and enough boiling water over 
the quick-lime to cover it. The lime 
•must be quick and fresh; if quick, it 
will bubble up when the hot water is 
poured over it. Prepare each of these 
in separate vessels. Put the dissolved 
lime and soda together, and boil them 
for twenty minutes. Then pour them 
into a jar to'settle. 

After having hade the prepara¬ 
tion.— .Set aside the flannels and co¬ 
loured things, as they must not be 
washed in this way. They may bo 
washed in the usual way while the 
others are boiling. The night before, 
the collars and wristbands of Bhirts, the 
feet of stockings, &o., should be rubbed 
well with soap and set to soak. In the 
morning pour ten gallons of water into 
the copper, and having strained the mix 
ture of lime and soda well, taking great 
care not to disturb the settlings, put it, 
together with the soap, into the water, 
and make the whole hoil before putting 
in the olotheB. A plate should be 
* placed at the bottom of the copper to 
prevent the clothes from burning. Boil 
each lot of clothes from half an hour to 
an hour. Then rinBe them well, in cold 
blue water. When dry they will be 
beautifully white. The same water will 
do for three lots-/ Wash the finer things 
first .—(See 2179.) 


[ Advertisement .1 

3020. BOOKS.—A good book and a 
cheerful friond render the domestic 
hearth an earthly paradise. The first 
of these conditions will be possessed by 
those who buy the "Family Friend” 
volume for 1856, of which a contem¬ 
porary observes, "When the^candles 
are lit and the curtains drawn, it is just 
the thing we want for a long pleasant 
evening. It has just come into our 
hands,and we unhesitatingly pronounce 
it to be the cheapest and most interest¬ 
ing miscellany that the press ever sent 
forth. Truly does it justify its motto, 
“ Kindly in tone, useful in object, and 
moral in tendency.” It amuses while 
it instructs, and elevates while it refines. 
It contains original tales, conveying 
touching morals through the medium 
of real-life incidents—careful selections 
—useful recipes—enigmas qud conun¬ 
drums—needlework patterns—with a 
host of other matter, which to enume¬ 
rate would too far trespass on our 
space. The Family Friend is one of our 
oldest favourites: has been well de¬ 
scribed as a "Gentleman’s Magazine, a 
Lady’s Magazine, a Mother’s Magazine, 
a Youth's Magazine, and a Child’s Com¬ 
panion. It is a repertory of thing; 
pleasant and profitable, of things grave 
and gay, selected with remarkable good 
taste, and edited with much tact and 
judgment. It is a work capitally adapted 
to cheer the happy fireside of home, 
and to aid the development of social 
affection.” The price, we find, is but 
half-a-erown, and we cordially recom¬ 
mend it to the attention of our readers. 

[Advertisement.] 

3021. Here is another marvel for the 
Household! "The Practical House¬ 
wife.” This little work, unlike tie 
preceding, except in price, is entirely 
oonfined to matters of fact in domestic 
afiairs. Our readers may better jndge 
of the value of this volume to matron 
or maid, and of the amazing variety df 
its contents, when we tell them there is 
a closely printed, and well arranged In- 
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dex of twenty-five pages; in short, it 
surpasses all othor books of the kind 
we have ever seen; and a more appro¬ 
priate gift to a newly married couple 
cannot be found; for its maxims and 
rules, if practised, will shed comfort 
and happiness iu every dwelling where 
it finds a welcome. One “Critic” ob' 
servesM'So varied a collection of re¬ 
cipes in cookery, housekeeping, medi¬ 
cine, /md household and domestic mat¬ 
ters generally, we believe, does not else¬ 
where exist iu any language; and it 
teaches economy as well as cooking; 
how to get and keep servants, as well as 
how to cure a cold. It should become 
a household handbook everywhere, for 
it is a true ‘ Encyclopaedia of Domestic 
Economy.’ ” It is tastefully got up, 
and we perceive it has been presided 
over by the Editors of the Family 
Friend. 



8022. Another book for the ladies ! 
and a charming one, too: “ Treasures 
in Needlework." Indeed, we cannot 
say too much for this elegant volume. 
It is rich within and without, and will 
be hailed with delight bv every lady in 
the land. There are at least four hun¬ 
dred illustrations in it, with the clearest 
working instructions appended to them. 
The volume is the Joint emanation of 
Mrs. Warren and hfra. Pullaa, two of 
the most eminent names connected with 
the Art of Needlework. More than 
£2,000 have been expended in the pro¬ 
duction of this book. Considering the 
high estimation in which the art of pic¬ 
turesque and useful needlework is held 
at the present time, we think we are 
doing good service to the fiiir portion 
of our readers, by introducing this 
book to their notice, as being evidently 
well calculated to add to the recreations 
and employments of home. Gentlemen, 
who wish lo be magnanimous at a gxft- 
malong semen, and want a present for 
wife, sister, at, sweetheart,—this is the 
veritable book* Most cordially can we 
endorse the following encomium of an 
eminent contemporary: — u Knitting, { 


netting, crochet, point-lace, tatting, 
braiding, embroidery, in gold, silver 
and precious stones!—which of our fair 
oountry women will fail to bless the in 
dustry, the ingenuity, the taste dis¬ 
played by Mesdames Warren and Pullan 
in garnering such an accumulation of 
treasures, which vies externally with 
the bright descriptions of some of its 
contents in resplendent blue and gold 1 
From the simple and comfortable 
knitted stocking to the most elaborate 
col mousg'ietairc, patterns, and explana¬ 
tions of patterns are given, suiting in 
turn those ladies whose tastes are sam¬ 
ple, and those whom ambition or nim¬ 
bleness of finger leads to essay great 
achievements. A more beautiful col¬ 
lection of patterns could not, in truth, 
be found. To ladies of every rank we 
can conscientiously recommend tliis 
volume of delieate device and feminine 
gracefulness, as well deserving their 
patronage. How a book like this, 
abounding in exquisite illustrations, and 
blazing with gold on its title, frontis¬ 
piece, covers, and edges, can be sold for 
8s. 6d. is a marvel that must be referred 
to that astonishing enterprise among 
modern publishers, which has done bo 
much to cheapen literature, and place 
good books within reach of the hum*; 
blest means.” 


8028. BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND 
, PROMISSORY NOTES. 


Inland Bill or Exohangb, Draft, 
or Order for the payment to the 
bearer, or to order, at any time 
otherwise than on demand, of any 
sum of money. 

Not above. £5 

Above £5 and not above 10 


10 


25 

26 

•A 

50 

50 

It 

75 

75 


100 

100 


.too 

200 

IV 

300 

300 


400 

400 


500 

600 

If 

750 

750 


1000 

WOO 

|» 

1500 

1500 

It 

2000 

2000 


3000 

3000 


' 4000 

4000 and upwards . 



Duty. 
£ s. d. 
0 0 1 
0 0 1 
0 0 3 
0 0 6 
0 0 8 
0 1 0 
0 2 0 
0 3 0 
0 4 0 
0 5 0 
0 7 6 
0 10 O 
0 25 O 
10 0 
1 10 0 
2 0 0 
2 5 0 





ALLS WELL THAT 


WELL. 
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FOE MISTRESSES AND SERVANTS; TABLE OF EXPENSES, INCOME, AND WAGES. 
3024. Showing at one tiea what^ny turn, from £l to £1000jmt Annum is per Day, Week, or Month. 



3025. INTEREST TABLE FOR SAVINGS, INVESTMENTS, Ac. 

Showing what any turn, from £l to £500 wiB produce , for a given number of days , rhich may be, by 
simple addition , calculated, for Months or Yean, for stuns op to £5,000 or any other Amount 
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3026. INTEREST TABLE FOB ONE YEAR. 

By the annexed Tablet unlimited calculations may 
be made. Thus, to learn the interest Upon 
£l,2oO per annum, add the turn guten tor 
£1,000, £200, and£60, 2 per cent ti f ound 
by taking one half of l per cent; 8 per cent by 
doubling 4 per cent percent byaddbugb 
to 2 £ per cent., and eg an. 


ga 

21 

P£& 

CliMT.* 

3 

DBS 

CBzrz. 

3* 

CEH% 

f 

5 

n» ■ 

Ogptt. _ 

5 

VMS 

OMKt 

£ 

£ s.d. 

£ *. d. 

£ e. 

<L 


4 «. 

1 

6 



‘84 

'■ v-8* 

1 

2 

1 0 

1 

*. *1 

44 

■: in 

2 

3 

1 6 

1 

r. a. a* 

2 4i 

9 

4 

2 0 

2 4& 

. -'2 

n 

3 2* 

i 

5 

2 6 

*30 

3 

6 

*0 

6 

8 

3 0 

3 71 

4 

n 

49* 

6 

7 

3 6 

4 2f 

410# 

5 7* 

7 

8 

4 Q 

4 0* 

6 

7 I 

6 4* 

8 

0 

4 M 

5 4f 

6 

3* 

7 2* 

9 

10 

6 0 

60 

7 

o’ 

8 0 

10 

20 

10 0 

12 0 

14 

0 

16 0 

1 0 

30 

15 0 

18 0 

1 1 

0 

1 40 

1 10 

40 

1 00 

1 40 

1 8 

0 

1 12 0 

2 0 

50 

15 0 

1 10 0 

1 15 

0 

2 00 

2 10 

60 

1 10 0 

1 16 0 

2 3 

0 

2 8 0 

8 0 

70 

1 15 0 

2 2 0 

2 9 

0 

2 18 0 

3 10 

80 

2 00 

2 8 0 

2 16 

0 

3 40 

4 O 

90 

2 50 

2 14 0 

3 3 

0 

3 12 0 

4 10 

100 

2 10 0 

3 0 0 

3 10 

0 

4 00 

5 0 

200 

5 0O 

6 0 0 

7 0 

0 

8 00 

10 0 

300 

7 10 0 

9 0 0 

10 10 

0 

12 0 0 

15 0 

400 

10 0 012 0 0 

14 0 

0 

16 0 0 

20 0 

600 

12 10 015 0 0 

17 10 

0 

20 0 0 

25 0 


15 0 0 18 0 0 

21 0 

0 

24 0 0 

30 0 

700 

17 10 0:21 O 0 

24 10 

0 

28 0 0 

36 0 

800;20 0 0 

2*1 0 0 

28 0 

0 

32 0 0 

40 0 

900122 10 0 

27 0 0 

31 10 

0 

30 0 0 

45 0 

1000j25 0 4} 

* ‘ t 

30 <KO 

35 0 

W" ■ 1 

6 

S' 

40 00 

50 0 


| m&. DOMESTIC TABLES, A£$&YS 
A USEFUL* , ' ' Vj 

3029. JsnAfitniD Hops* Dote ' 

J’er wery inhabited house which, with k d 
" the offices, yard, and garden therewith 
tt oampied, is rented at £20 a Tear pr 
{^upetttjd*;' if used ftr the puxposea of . 
trade, an* goods or ware are exposed 
in the shop or warehouse for sale, for 
every 20a of such annual value..'.,.,.,. 4 6 
If occupied by a parson licensed to retail 
beer, spirits, wine, or other liquors,..... 0 6 

If OOrapled as a farmhouse.0 6 

If occupied in any other manner, for 

every ‘20s. such annual value.0 9 

Exception.' —Market-gardens and nursery- 
grounds are not to be included in valuation oi 
inhabited bouses. 

3080. AmUENTICESHIP Indkhtubeb. 

If the premium he under £30 .£l 


3 

4 

5 

0 

H 

10 

12J 

15 

17* 

20 

22£ 

25 


3027. 
Cent is 

FRR CENTAGES. 

. i . . . r04. 6dL per £, 

ti 

9 * S' * * W 

It, 

17 

. . . , 0 t| 

if 

11 

« > )• « • 1 0 

it 

» 

a > s • i 1 2^ 

ft 

*1 

.16 

n 

.4* * ■ 


tt 

’ ** , , , * 


tt 


• s « • i S 0 

it 

t .. 

rt 

i e „ ' e « « 8 6 

»• 


it 

It 

^ 45 

n . 

»* r 

- e v 4 ■ a i & 0 

•a 


£400 £500 

500 | 600 .. 

600 » 800.. 
800 ^ 1000.. 
1000 or upwards 


25 

80 

40 

50 

60 


£80 fc £50.£2 

50 I 100. 3 

100 § 200 . 6 

200 U 300.12 

800 • 400 .20 

Duplicate, 5a 

Where no premium Is paid, 2*. 6 & 
Exemptions. — Indentures of Parish and 
Voluntary Apprentices to Sea service, and 
Indentures- for placing out Poor children. 
Also all Contracts to serve as artificers, ser¬ 
vants, &c., in the colonies. 

3031. iKfltJEANors—(Lire AMD Funs). 
Policy of insurance made under any life £. d. 
where the sum insured shall not exceed 
£500; then for every £50, and for any 

fractional part of £50 .0 6 

Above£frOO,aud»ot above £1000, for every 
£100 aty&aoy fractional$Art of £ 100... 1 0 
j&nd wheneitsha]lexceed£l000,for every 
£1000 or any fractional part at £ 1000.. 10 o 
Policy of assurance from loss or damage 

byjtre ...1 0 

And for every £100 insured for a year, 
gad for any fractional put of £100 per 

annum .. .,.3 0 

Exemption p'om Fire Insurance. —Public hos¬ 
pitals; also agricultural produce, farming 
Stook, and implements of husbandry, being 
upon any farm or farms iu Great Britain or 
Upland, provide the Insurance shall be effected 
by a separate and distinct ppliey relating 
eoWy te^uch produce, See. too. 


Jiti& Wto, good Reader, when your wants begin, 
Turn to our Index, and “ Enquire Within f 
An&iJ pou fail tojind what you pursue, , v 

ptm qeeikmthus a farther li Interview” 





























{INDEX.] 


ENQUIRIES UPON 


Paragraph 
About, or With......... 1669 

Accidents in Carriages 2617 
Accidents, Treatment of 2238 
Accidents, Cautions on 2008 
Accounts, Pay Regularly 737 
Acetate of Anunonia, 


Uses of. 2752 

Acetate of Lead, with 

Opium Lotion. 973 

Acetate of Potassa . 2747 

Acetate of Zinc Eye-wash 912 

Acids, Poisoning by. 2273 

Acidulated Gargle . 954 

ActedCharadesExplalned 2440 
Addresses of People of 

Bank .2845 

Address or Direct ?. 1575 

Adhesive Plaster.. 2193 

Adjectives, The Use of... 1411 
Adulterations, Practical 

Hints upon. 2429 

Adulterations, Plan for 

Escaping them. 2387 

Advice to Young Ladies 796 
ASthcr, Uses of ......... 2692 

^Ethereal Tincture of 

Fern. 1015 

Affectation Condemned 1779 
Affectation of Learning 873 
Agent of the Landlord, 

Laws respecting. 2865 

Ago or Back?. 1400 

A great large Houses dec. 1379 
Agreement for taking 
Furnished House or 

Apartments... 2892 

Agreement for taking a 

House (annual) . 2858 

Agreement for taking a 
House (three years)... 2861 
Agreements, Stamped... 2908 

Agreements, Verbal. 2884 

Ague, Treatment of.. 1245 

Aitch-bone, Economy of 238 

Alabaster, Cleaning. 2519 

Alabaster, Staining. 959 

Alcohol, Uses of ......... 2690 

Ale, Adulterated. 2429 

Ale, Amber, Brewing... 2561 

Alo, Brewing . s&60 

Alkalies, Poisoning by... 2278 

Ail-Fours, Rules of.2118 

All-Fours, Terms used iu 2115 


Paragraph 


Allspice, Tincture of ... 298 ' 
Amends, Blanched...... 9791 

Aimund Paste ............ 2792 

Almond Icing Her Wed¬ 
ding Cakes.. 3981 

Almonds, Pounding.. 2793 

Almond Confection. 918 

Almond Custards ....... 2528 

Almond Flavour......... 240 

Almond Padding.,.. 952 

Almond Sponge Cake... 2495 
Aloes, Best Way to take. 2683 

Aloes, Effects of.. 2788 

Alum Gargle.. 958 

Alum Confection. • etreCeee 919 
Alum Eye-wash ......... 908 

Alum, To Discover In 

Bread . 2899 

Alum Whey. 2536 

Ambassadors, To Address 2850 
American Tooth Powder 178 
Ammoniated Embroca¬ 
tion, Strong. . . 986 

Ammonia, Poisoning by. 2278 

Ammonia, Uses of . 2698 

Ammoniacum, Uses of... 2757 
Anagrams, Specimens of 2486 

Anchovies, British . 392 

Anchovy Sauce. 286 

Anchovy and Lobster 

Butter... 2795 

Anchovy Batter . 2793 

Anchovy Sandwiches.... 2794 

Anchovy Toast.. 2796 

Anglo-Japanese Work... 2537 
Angostura Bark, Uses of 2714 
Angry Words, Effect of. 792 

Ankle-joints, Affections 

of the. 987 

Aunato, Adulterated ... 2394 
Anodyne and Discutient 

Embrocation... 935 

Antacids, Uses of.. 2768 

Antalkalies, Uses of...... 2770 

Anthelmintics, Effects of 2778 
Anti-Diarrhosal Powder. 1009 
Antidotes to Poisons..... 2261 

Anti - Hooping Cough 

Powder .. 1011 

Antimony, Poisoning by 2269 
Antimonial Powder, Uses 

of. 2754 

Antimony, Uses of 2758 


Par ag ra p h 
Anti-Spasmodics......... 2697 

Anti-Spasmodic Elec¬ 
tuary . 927 

Anti-Spasmodic Mixture 998 
Anti-Spasmodic Powder 1010 

Ants, To Destroy . 2046 

Apartments, Furnished, 

Laws of. 2882 

Aperient Medicines...... 151 

Aperient PtUs .. 153 

Aphides, To Kill.. 2034 

Apoplexy, Treatment... 1314 
Apoplexy, Another Treat¬ 
ment . 2258 

Apostrophe, The. 1657 

Apparel, Changes of .... 879 
Apparatus, Simple Sur¬ 
gical. 2223 

Appetite, How Lost...... 2588 

Apple Bread „.... 137 

Apple Coke for Children 218 

Apple Dumplings.. 2506 

Apple Fritters.. 2513 

Apple Marmalade. 894 

Apple Puddings. 2453 

Apple Pudding, Boston.. 2426 

Apple Pie. 2511 

Apples, Dried .. 2509 

Apples in Syrup. 352 

Apples in Syrup ......... 2454 

Apples, Keeping. 2483 

Apples, Served with Cus¬ 
tard. 2527 

Apples and Bice for 

Children . 21T 

Apple Sauce «.... 2155 

Apples should not be 
Cored 732 

Apple Tart, Warmod..... 550 

Apple Water .. 2514 

Apprenticeship Inden¬ 
tures, Stomps . 8080 

Apricot^ Dry . 2798 

Apricot, Jelly ............ 2799 

Apricots Stewed In Syrup 2797 

Apricot Jam . 2446 

April, Things in Season 51 
April, Gardening far ... 1029 
Aquafortis, Poisoning by 2278 

Are, or Is ?. 1878 

Are, oris? . 1458 

Arnica for Bites.. 2256 

Aromatic Mixture........ 993 
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Arrack, Imitative. 2449 

Arrowroot Jelly . 2616 

Arrowroot, To Discover 

Adulterated. 2898 

Aftowxoot, Usee of. 2788 

Arsenic, Poisoning by... 2266 

Arsenic, To Detect.. 2528 

Artichokes, To Fickle... 2336 
Artichokes, Cooking ... 2450 
Art of being Agreeable . 260 
Ascends up, or Ascends ? 1670 

As or So?. 1408 

Asparagus, Cooking.. 2462 

Asparagus Soup . 2481 

Assafcetida Guano .. 961 

Assafcstida, Uses of...... 2700 

Assignment of Looses... 2849 

Asthma, To Relieve. 2073 

Asterisk, or Star * . 1662 

Astringents, Effects of... 2716 

Astringent Gurgle . 966 

Astringent Fills.. 990 

At or On?. 1660 

August, Gardening for... 1036 
August—Things in Sea¬ 
son . 66 

Awakening Children ... 1090 

Ayn't, Arn't, &c. 1393 

Bacon for a Dosen People 2483 
Bacon and Vegetables... 288 
Bacon, Bint on Curing. 2172 

Bacon, how to Boil.. 2483 

Bacon, how to Freshen. 2482 
Bacon, Bashers of Cold 2146 

Bacon Slices. 2484 

Bacon, to Choose Good. 17 

Bad Writing, to Improve 782 


Baking, an Experienced 
Baker's Instructions 2642 
Baking, Dialogue on ... 1972 
Baking, Remarks upon... 239 
Baking, Revolving Ovens 2159 

Baked Pears.. 364 

Baldness, Boxwood fer . 2046 
Baldness, Liquid to Pre¬ 
vent ... 169 

Baldness, Pomade for... 148 
Baldness,Wilson’s Lotion 149 

' Balls, Etiquette of .474 

Banbury Cakes ......... 

Bondages, Surgical. 

Bankruptcy, Rent affected 

by....... 

Banns of Marriage. 

Bandoline for the Hair . 
Bandages, To Apply...... 

Baptismal Homes, Regis¬ 
tration of...,.. 


Bane Berries, Poisoning 

by. 2281 

Bark, Uses of .. 2703 

Barley Broth . 2456 

Barley Water . 2512 

Barley Pudding .. 2989 

Barometer, Chemical... 847 

Barometer, Leech . 2180 

Baryta, Poisoning by ... *2279 
Basil, When to Gather . 2458 
Bastings, All Kinds of... 2540 

Batter Pudding . 470 

Batter Pudding, Baked. 2507 
Batter Pudding, Boiled . 2507 

Bath Buns .. 2543 

Bath, Boiler for . 668 

Bathing, Cramp in. 824 

Bathing in Hot Water, 

Precautions. 2812 

Bathing Feet and Hands 900 
Bathing, Dints upon ... 650 

Bath, Place fbr a. 651 

Bean Flour, to Discover 

in Bread . 2400 

Beach Leaves fbr Beds . 2445 
Bed Clothes, the Best... 44 

Bed Curtains are Bad... 78C 

Beds for the Poor . 2445 

Bed Furniture, Washing 2583 
Bed, Quick Mode of Heat¬ 
ing . 670 

Bed Rooms, Ventilating 2041 


Bed, To Ascertain if Aired 671 
Bed Rooms, Windows of 1095 
Bed Rooms, Scorning ... 2585 


Beds, Position of. 1096 

Beef Alamode. 2157 

Beef, Cold, Boiled with 

Poached Eggs . 2978 

Beef, Plain Boiled ...... 771 

Beef Stewed. 766 

Beef Baked..... 2552 

Beef Bones, Roast . 2646 

Beef Broth. 2648 

Beef Bubble and Squeak 328 

Beef, Extract of . 2479 

Beef Glaxe . 2549 

Beef Gravy Sauce . 2156 

Beef Lobacous. 829 

Beef Rissoles . 880 

Beef Sausages, Prime ... 101 

Beef Soup, French ...... 769 

Beef Steak Pie. 2147 


! Beef with Mashed Pota¬ 


toes .. 826 

Beer, Bottling. 2595 


Bees, Chloroform for... 2294 
Bees, Cure for their Sting 169 


Beetles, To Exterminate 1319 
Beetles, To keep from 

Clothes. 1807 

Beetroots,To Pickle. 2886 

Best or Better? . 15S7 

Best or Very Best?. 1619 

Bellows, How to Use Pro¬ 
perly. 1139 

Belvedere Cakes. 856 

Belly, Bandaging the ... 2210 
Bicarbonate ofAmmonla, 

Uses of.. 2669 

Bile, Treatment of. 1215 

Biles, or Boils, Poulticing 2503 

Bilious Complaints. 1215 

Bills of Fares at Dinner 

Parties. 2687 

Bills of Exchange, Stamps 3023 

Birdlime . 2029 

Bird’B Eggs for Cabinets 789 
Birds, Keeping Insects 

from. 2497 

Birds, Paste for . 817 

Birds, Stuffing... 2494 

Births, Registration of . 2935 

Biscuits, Excellent. 466 

Biscuits, Sugar..... 473 

Bishop, Mulled Wine ... 2520 

Bishops, to Address. 2853 

Bismuth, Poisoning by... 2272 

Bites, Arnica for.. 2295 

Bites of Insects. 2076 

Bites of Mad Animals ... 2286 

Bites of Reptiles. 2286 

Biting the Nails. 786 

Bitter Apple, Poisoning by 2282 
Blackberry-leaf Tea ... 2489 
Blackberries, Healthfbl 2489 
Blackberry Jam, Chil¬ 
dren’s . 221 

Blackberry Wine.. 2490 

Blackbirds, Food for ... 823 

Blackbirds, Management 

of. 2342 

Black Cloth Reviver... 185 

Black Draught . 154 

Blacking, Finest Quality 184 
Blacking for Leather 

Seats. 2491 

Blacking for Stoves. 551 

Blacking, Liquid. 182 

Blocking, Paste .. 141 

Blacking, Paste . 188 


88 

2200 


2001 


2918 

1 Beef Stewed, Freak...... 

770 

150 

j Beef, To Choose Good... 

12 

2203 

: Beef Tea. 

2480 


| Beef, Wanning Cold 


2936 

i Boiled ... 

2658 





























































































EVERY BSCHM 18 THE BASIS OF MANY OTHERS. 
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Blacking, Various Re¬ 
ceipts ... 181 

Blaeklnk. 83 

Blaok Paper Patterns... 948,6 
Black Pepper Confection 921 
Black Silk Reviver...... 2488 

Blockwasb Lotion. . 979 

Black Viper, Bite of ... 2386 
Bladder,Inflammation of 1336 
Blancmange, Arrowroot 2499 

Blanched Almonds. 2791 

Bliater, After Removal 2762 
Blister, Period Required 2762 
State Stone, Uses of.. 2774 


Blue Stone. Poisoning by 2267 
Blue Vitrei, Poisoning ta 7 2267 
Bleaching Faded Drosses 516 
Bleaching StrawBonoots 2499 
Bleeding at tho Nose ... 1836 
Bleeding from the Nose 2249 
Bleeding; Surgical 2226 


Bleeding, To Stop ...... 222 g 

Blistered Fett, Remedy 

for . 1278 

Bhght,to Keep from Bose 
Trees ... 1308 


Blond Lace, Reviving ... 2501 
Blood and the Weather 2185 
Bloodshut Eye, Cure for 2696 
Blood, Thinning the ... 2188 
Blotched Face, Wash for 1280 
Blower Fish,Poisoning by 2285 
Blows, llot Water for .. 2301 
Boards, Take Ink out of 176 

Boards, To Scour . 2502 

Bobbiuet, to Starch... 91 
Body in Flames, What to 

do . 2240 

Boiled Beef, Sauce for... 2545 
Boiling, Care of Hie 

Liquor. 595 

Boiling, Dialogue on... 1972 
Boiling Fresh Meat...... 592 

Boiling; Hints and Cau¬ 
tions. 590 

Boiling, Loss by. 289 

Boiling, Proper Time of 591 
Boiling, Time Required 939 
Boiling, to Boll Equally 59s 
Boiling Vegetables, ... 682 
Bologna Sausages ...... 449 

Bonnet, Dust afterW alking 7 30 
Bonnets, Cleaning Straw 2499 
Bonnets,BleachingStraw 9492 

Bonnets, Dyeing. 2504 

Bone, Staining Black... 360 
Bone, Staining Blue ... 861 
Bone, Staining O^en... 862 


Bone, Staining Red.. 368 

Bene, Staining Scarlet... 864 
Bone, Staining Yellow... 866 
Book, Grqase Spots from 815 


Books, Stains from...... 2868 

Boots, Cleaning.. 2498 

Boots, French Polish for 818 
Boots, To Get on Tight 886 
Boot Tops, Cleaning ... 2499 

Boot-top liquid . 166 

Boston Apple Pudding... 2536 
Botanical Specimens, To 

Dry. 1926 

Bottles, Clean with Coals 3900 

Bottling Beer . 2506 

Bottling Fruits, Direc¬ 
tions. 389 

Bottling Porter . 2505 


Bottling Wine. 

Bottling Yeast. 

Bowels, Inflammation of 1236 
Bowels, Looseness of ... 1248 
Bran Bread, Economy of 587 

Brandy Peaches . 2639 

Brain, Inflammation of 1237 
Brain, Water on the ... 3270 
Brain, Compression of 2252 
Brandy, Adulterated*... 2896 


Bran-water Bread . ill 

Brasses of Furniture 
Cleaning. 552 


Brasses, Cleaning. 2565 

Brass Kettle, To Clean 724 
Brass Ornaments,Cteaning 692 
Brass ditto, To Clean 1843 
Brassworb, Rock Alum for 694 


Breach of Promise of 

Marriage. 2047 

Bread, Adulterations of 2698 
Bread, Adulterated with 
Alum, To Discover ... 1817 

Bread, Apple . 187 

'Dread, French.. 1155 

Bread, Home Made...... 2183 

Broad, Home Made, Hie 

Proportions. 2828 

Bread, Hurtful to Child 

ren if New . 1062 

Broad made with Bran- 

water .. 114 

Bread, made of Bice ... 118 

Bread Pudding. 472 


Bread Padding, Elegant 448 
Bread Slices at Dinner 2689 
Bread suited torGhHdren 1662 
Bread, To Obtain Fore 2897 
Bread, Unfarmented ... 2077 
Bread, waste Pieces.. 717 


Bread with Potatoes,. 2956 

Bread, with Indian Corn 

Row . 3015 

Bread with Rye and Wheat 

Flour . 8018 

Breast of Mutton, Roam 607 
Breast of Veal, Carving 1627 
Breath, Oflfenstae.. ...... 13If 

Breath TaintedbyOrdons MB 
Brewing, Remarks on... 2859 

Breeds, to Make . 718 

Brill, Carving. 2805 

Brisket of Beef; Baked 2861 
Brisket of Beef; Stewed 1550 
Brisket of Beef, Uses of 29k 
Britannia Metals; Clean¬ 
ing . 2566 

BroOoli, To Pkkle ...... 2394 

Brogues, To Correct ... 1614 
Broiling, Remarks upon 289 

Broker’s Bill . 2964 

Brokers, Powers of. 2870 

Bronchitis, Mixture for 996 
Bronze Goods, Cleaning 549 

Broth for Children. *207 

Broth, if too Salt. 597 

Brown Gravy.,.2177 

Brown Paper Unfit to 

Cover Meat. 2559 

Brown Sauce...2156 

Brown Stock...2475 

Bruises, Lotion tor. 966 

Bruises, Mixture tor ... 285 

Bruises, Remedy for.2076 

Bruises, Treated by 

Opium... 2696 

Brunswick Black for 

Gratos. 87 

Brutes, Cleanliness of .. 908 
Bubble end Squeak, Beef, 826 

Buckthorn, Uses of.. 2737 

Bugs, Camphor Bags for 848 
Bugs Destroyed by Lime 1298 
Bugs, Kill by Naphtha... 2178 

Bax Poison... 272 

Buildings, Modelling... 1968 
Bullfinches; Management 
of.... 2811 


Bunions, Treatment ef 2567 
Burgundy Pitch, Uaes of 9768 
Borna, Cura by Atom ... 104 
Barns, Cura by Wheat 


Floor ...... 266 

Burns, Ointment tor...... 979 


Burns, Preparation tor 968 
Burns, Sweet-oil tor... 605 
Burns, Treatment of... 9286 
B mwt t , When to Gather 2459 


































































▲ GOOD SUCKHSnOff J& 01VKR INVALUABLE. 


Burton Ale, Brewing... 

Business Habits.. 

Busts in fleeter. Making 

But or Than ?.. 

But or That? ....,...... 

Butter, Adulterated. tMM 
Butterflies to KJQL..... 

Butter, Freshening Salt 
Butter, Improving Bed 
Butter of Antimony, Poi¬ 
soning by ... 

Butter of Tin, Poisoning 
by . 

Butter,Beneid .. ...... 

By or Of? ... 

By,or With? .. 

Byron’s Enigma H .. 

Carrot Soup...... 

Cabbage Water... 

Cabinet-work Polishing. 
Cages, Keeping Insects 

from. 

Cakes Apt Breakfast or 

Tea. 

Cake of Fruits... 

Cakes, Unfermented ... 
Caledonian Quadrilles... 

Calves’ Feet Jelly. 

Calves’ Beads, Carving 

Calfs Head Pie.. 

Calico Bad for Shirts... 
Calomel, Caution Upon 

Taking.. 

Calomel, Paisontag by... 

Calomel, Uses of. 

Cambridgeshire Dialect. 
Camomile Flowers, 

fathering .. 

Camomile Tea .. 

Camomile, Uses of. 

Camp Cookery,,....,. 

Camphor, an An,ti-Spas- 

modie.. 

Camphor-balls for Chaps 
Camphorated liniment. 
Camphorated Ointment. 
Camphor, Poisoning by.. 
Camphor, Powdering... 

Camphorated Tooth 


Powder.,,.. 


•trs«*SS*»as«iHtt 


Camphor, Uses of.....,,.. 
Canaris* Management^ 
Canaries, M a n agement of 
Cannes, Discoloured Wax 
Caddfes. Improved by 
Hooping 

Candles, Proper "Way to 
Urti* ..... 

"■“Hi *■*”*'*"***■*****▼ 


1MI Cane-bottom Chairs, C]£*n 390 
1837 Caotharides, Uses of ... 3783 

1863 Cabinet Padding.. gggg 

1488 Capitalists, Hints to 

1888 Large..:.... 3838 

8408 Capitalists, HlntatoSmail 2822 
2037 Carbonate of Soda»Uies of 3768 

2871 Carrot Pudding. 2891 

2868 Cards at Parties . 889 

Cards. Games at......... 2083 

2268 Carded Cotton. 2198 

Cardinal. Mulled Wine . 2521 
2270 Carriages, Accidents In.. 2517 
1277 Carrots, Cold, Use for... 2067 

1862 Carpets, Beating. 2676 

1460 Carpets, Care of. 441 

379 Carpets, Cleaning. 2577 

2971 Carpets, Colours of. 673 

2872 Carpet, Colours Reoorn- 

686 mended .. 680 

Carpets, Selecting. 673 

2497 Carpets, Sweeping with 

, Grass. 2142 

886 Carpets, The most Chaste 677 

839 Carpets, To Buy. 672 

459 Carver, GlveBoom to the 2592 
1691 Carving, General Buies.. 2534 
2578 Cash and Credit Con- 

2680 trusted. 258 

440 Casks, Sweetening ..... 2578 
208 Casino, Card Game .... 2126 

Casting In Plaster . 

2708 Casting in Wax . 1901 

2268 Cast-iron Work . 690 

2708 Castor-Oil and Senna 

1830 Confection...,. 924 

Castor-Oil, Beet Way to 

2580 Take...... 2632 

2581 Castor-Oil Pomade. 30 

2712 Castor-Oil Enema. 948 

766 Castor-Oil, Uses of ...... 2730 

Catechu Ointment ...... 982 

2705 Catechu, Uses of..... 2716 

29 Caterpiliira, To Kill .... 2034 

989 Cathartics, Effects of.... 2727 

976 Cathartic Mixture ...... 994 

2281 Cathedrals, Modelling... 1952 
3666 Cauliflowers, To Pickle. 2338 
Caustic, Poisoning by ... 2278 
146 Cautions in Visiting the 

2691 SWt... 2579 

267 Caves, Modeling. 1988 

2808 Cayenne Pepper, To Ob- 

681 ^alnfure....,. 3404 

Gupnne Popper ..,,. 2166 

581 Celebrated or Notorious? 2474 
Celery, Essence of 2055 
089 Celery Vinegar 2164 


Cellaring Walts • ■teoMss 1702 
Cements, Excellent Be- 

ceipts.,« 326 

CementforDecayed Teeth 142 
Cement, Row to Use it.. 1180 

Ceremonies, Social. 456 

Chairs, Clean Cane- 

bottom.. 890 

Chalk, To Discover in 

Bread. 2401 

Chalk Ointment . 979 

Chalk, Uses of... 2721 

Champagne, Summer... 2137 
Chapped Hands, Oatmeal 

for. 1782 

Chapped Hands, Oint¬ 
ment for. 2176 

Chaps, Pretent by Cam¬ 
phor. 29 

Character, Elements of » 1776 

Charades, Acted. 2410 

Charades, Explanation of 2438 
Charades, List of Words 

for . 2441 

Charcoal. 857 

Charcoal, Cautions on... 578 

Charcoal, Caution. 2010 

Charcoal, Clean Knives. 729 
Charcoal as a Disinfectant 820 
Charcoal as a Filter Mill 820 
Charcoal Fumefl,Remedy 522 
Charcoal for Bad Breath 520 
Charcoal, Meat Restored 

by. 583 

Charcoal Pillows. 320 

Charcoal Respirators ... 220 
Charcoal takes Bad Smells 

from Knives.,. 729 

Charcoal to Sweeten 

Drains. 820 

Charcoal Ventilators M .. 220 

Charts,Varnishing. 2297 

Cheap Fuel, Good ........ 396 

Cheese-Cake, Potatos... 126 

Chelsea Pensioner. 2178 

Chemical Barometer.... 847 
Chemical Remedies...... 2764 

Cheshire Dialect.. I860 

Chess at Parties.. 490 

Chess, Laws of.. 2854 

Chestnuts for Dessert... 2568 
Chest, Bandaging the... 2209 
Chest, Formation of 
Child’s 1073 

Chicken andHam Psttjiss 100 
Chicory, Uses of 2406 

Chicken Pox 

• tsisssmiM 1216 

Chilblains, ^jeforo Broken 2076 
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Chilblains, Ointment for JIM 
Chilblains, Treatment of 1217 
Child, Daily Diet for ... 1060 
Child, Six Month* •«.... 1084 

Child, a Tear Old. 1066 

Child, Two Tear* Old... 1088 
Children, Awakening... 1080 
Children and Cutlery... 2291 
Children Bora at Sea, 

Registration of. 2088 

Children,Choose Name* for 140 
Children and Fire, Cau¬ 
tion . 2017 

Children** Bedroom. 1091 

Children, Cookery for... 208 
Childi en, Discipline of 208 
Children, DUeiplino of 738 
Cblldren’SFood, Time for 1088 
Children’s Meal* should 


be Regular .. 1089 

Children Over-indulged 1078 
Children should not he 
Kept too Much at the 

Breast. 1064 

Children, Treatment of 1082 
Chimaphlla Decoction... 080 
Chimney on Fire, Keep 

Windows Shut. 824 

Chimney on Fire, to Ex¬ 
tinguish by Powdered 

Sulphur .. 898 

China, Cement for. 189 

China Tea-pots Best ... 648 

China Ware, Care of ... 1121 
Chine of Mutton, Boast 004 
Chinese Lantern* *00*00 1861 

Chinese Porcelain . 1124 

Chintzes, Washing •***4* 667 


Chloride of Gold, Poi¬ 


soning by *«••«• •*• Hflfl 2272 
Chloride of Lime, Uses of 2776 
Chlortde of Ztafl, Poi¬ 
soning by.. 2271 

Chlorine Gas, Poisoning 

by. 22T4 

Chocolate, Adulterated 2406 
Chocolate, Iceland Mow 1848 
Choking, Treatment of 2268 

Cholera, Cold Stage. 998 

Cholera, Pills tor ...... 990 

Cholera, Buies for the 

Prevention of .. 1188 

Chops, ReUrii far. 2149 

Christenings, Manage¬ 
ment of . 2984 

Churches, Modelling ... 1962 

Ctaftrey, Excellent.. 2171 

Cinders, Grottoe* oL. 1987 


CtrcsMlan Circle, Dance 1706 


Cities, Modelling. 1949 

Citric Arid, Uaesof...... 3771 


Civility in Shopkeepers 3829 
Cleanliness Agreeable... 894 
Cleanliness, Etiquette of 278 
Cleanliness Morally Con¬ 
sidered.. 491 

Cleanliness, Bessons far 878 
Cleanliness Refreshing 904 
Cleanliness Sanitary ... 888 
Cleaning Straw Bonnet* 2498 
Clergy, To Address the 2888 
Climate, Influence of ... 2678 


Clocks, Care of. 689 

Clothes, Balls forClesnlng2880 
Clothes Closets, Keep 

Moths from. 820 

Cloth, Cement for ...... 2299 

Cloth, Dyeing Black ... 414 

Cloth, Dyeing Red . 418 

Cloth, DyeingSoariet ... 416 
Cloth, Dyeing Yellow ... 417 

Cloth, Grease from. 1286 

Cloth, Patterns on . 2487 

Clothes, to Cloan Black 27 
Cloth, taka Wax from 604 
Clouds, their Indications 2071 
Coals, to Obtain Good ... 1142 
Cockney Cabby Dialogue 1611 


Cockney Domestic Dia¬ 
logue ... 1611 

Cockney Flunkey Dia¬ 
logue . 1811 

Cockney Hairdresser ... 1611 
Cockney Speakers,Hints to 1611 


Cockney Sweep, Dialogue 1611 
Cockney Writer, Dia¬ 
logue . 1611 

Cockney Yachtsmen ... 1611 
Cockroaches, to Kill ... 1882 
Cocoa, Adulterated...... 2406 

Cod Fish, Baited. 2682 

Cod Fish, to Krjow Freeh 4 
Cod’s Head and Shoul¬ 
ders, Carving .. 2608 

Cod Liver Oil, Bow to 
Get Cheap and Good 888 
,Cod Oil, Best Way to Take 2682- 

Coffee, Adulterated. 2407 

Coffss aa a Disinfectant 844 
Caflho, Hint oo Coffee¬ 
pot . 878 

Coffee Milk for the Sick 2292 
Coffee, Turkish Mode... 882 
Coins, Impressions from 1804 
CoL Birch's Remedy for 
Rheumatic Gout. 2178 


Si 


Cold, Caution... 2013 

Cold Cream....,. 84 


Cold Evaporating Lotion 968 
Cold Meat, Garnish for 2542 
Cold Meats, Cooking ... 8 Ss 
Cold, Mixture for a Bad 16? 
COld Bweet Dishes, 

Warming... 348 

Cold, to Avoid Catching 464 

CoUc, Essence for . 949 

CoHyria, or Eye Washes 907 

Colocyatb, Uses of.. 2730 

Criomblaa Hair Dye ... 271 
Crimp, Restoring to Silk 2518 
Comma, Misplacing a... 1654 

Comtium .... .. 947 

Common Eye Wash. 909 

Common Purgative pais 987 
Complexioa, to Improve go 
Composition, Writing774 
Compound Alum Eye 

Wish . 910 

Compound Ammoaiated 

Ointment. 987 

Compound Soda Powder 1008 
Compound Zinc EyeWash 915 
Compresses, Surgical ... 2197 
Concussion,Treatment of 2281 


Conduct, Consistent ... 1774 

Conduot^Buies of.. 622 

Confections,Adulterated 2108 
Confections and Electu¬ 
aries . 916 

Connexions, CwdCama 2123 
Connexions of Shop¬ 
keepers . 2833 

Constipation, Treatment 
of.. 1220 


Consumption, Treatment 

of.. 1221 

Contusions, Lotion for 969 
Contusions, Treatment of 224? 
Conundrums, Specimens 

of...!. 2487 

Conversation, Etiquette of St 4 
Convulsions, Chloroform 

for . 2816 

Convulsions fromTeething 951 
Convulsions In Children 1222 
Cookery for Children... 204 

Cookery, Camp .. 765 

Cooking,Leading Instruc¬ 
tions ....... „....... 289 


Cooking, Time Required 

for . 289 

Coppery Cleaning . 2865 

Copper In Green Ten, to 
Dots*. 1910 
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Copper Id Pickle* to De¬ 
tect . 1*10 

Otpper, Poisoning by ... 9367 
Capper, to Detect, tm 

Cfopyholders and L e M IM tUf 

Cork, Care* of ... Hit 

Cork, Modelling in. 1*11 

Obrniih Dialect, B**»» 

plot... 1819 

Corns, Cause, and Cut* 1144 
Ottooa, Cured by Pot** 

toes. fair 

Coma, Cura by Acetic 

Add . 178 

Coras, Mixture fbc. 13*7 

Corns, Soft, TreaUnent 

of. SW8 

Cornwall School-boy, tba 
Example of Dialect.,. 1887 
Qorrespoadence With ftp 
alltea In Mourning-., 9804 
Correspondence, Postal 775 
Corrosive Sublimate, 

Poisoning by • ••at b«« 9358 
Cossack's Plum Pddding 773 
Costermonger Dialogue 1611 
Ceugh, Cure for a Dry 9808 
Cough, Hooping, Treat¬ 
ment . 1989 

Cough Mixture . *96 

Cough, Mixture for Bud 167 
OougbMlxture for Child¬ 
ren . 997 

Coughs, Peculiar Remedy 698 

Cough PHI*. 889 

Cough, PlH* for a Bad 180 

Cough, Syrup tor. 9177 

Cough, Treatment of... 1919 

Country Dance*.. 1710 

Countries, Modelling .. 1955 

Couple or Two? .1487 

Covenant* between Land¬ 
lord and Tenant. 8847 

Cowhage . 933 

Coofhoge, Vaea of. 8779 

Crab, Mode... 444 

Crab, To Choose Fresh 9 

Orutnp In the Legs.. 9680 

Group In the Stomach 1610 
Cfe«mp while fiuthlng.,. 884 

S while Bathing... 8811 
to Aenmndo Blade 1999 
to Waoh China . 396 
^IftWpe,WwSsr Stains from 884 
1 'CWlJ-ffeh. Choose Fresh 9 
g r eiun or Tartar Confce- 

ttm taaooh • %•**»* *04u0# 996 

0Mnh qf Tartar, Useeuf 1799 


Cream, Shbotmute for... 9887 

Cream Pancstas*.* 9994 

Creaa Vinegar.. 3165 

Crifebaae, Bight Cord 3111 
CMbbage, Five Card... 8107 
CMbbugo, Odd* of Mm 3119 
CrlbbegO, Buie* of ...... 310* 

Crlbbage, Throe or Four 

Haw* .. 9109 

Cribbegs, Terms Ussdin 9160 
Cries of Cblkhwe Sana* 

Mat. 1078 

Crie* of Znftmto . 1067 

Crimean Night-eap, The 9148 
Cron Writing 1* Bad ... 780 
Croup, Treatment at ... 1338 
Cucumber*, To Plekle... 9839 
Cueuabert, To Preserve 388 
Cumberland Dialect ... 1881 
Cup in a Flo*dish, Use Of 976 

Cupping . 9297 

Curling Rasher* of Bacon 9484 
Currant* for Children... 980 
Currant Cake,Econ o mi ca l 78 
Currant Jelly (Block)... 113 
Currant Jelly (Red) .. 89 

Currant Jelly (White) 120 
Currant Wine, To Make 9818 
Curried Beef, Madam Way 448 

Curried Bigg*. 2866 

Curried Oysters . 9867 

Curry, Any Kind of.. 9883 

Curry Powders .. 284 

Curry Powder. 1167 

, Curry Powder, Indian... 168 
I Curtains, C o rre spo nd 
| with Carpet . ......... 678 

I Custnrd, Baked. 2481 

1 Custard, Boiled . 9990 

Cnttaid P owder * , Adul¬ 
terated . 2419 

Custard Served with 
Apples » • • •••»*•*••ee« 5*17 
Cutaneous Eruption* ... 1668 
Cutlery and Children ... 3991 
Cutlery, Wrap la Sine... 3615 
Cuts, Treatment of O60 9345 

I Cole, Treatment of. 9681 

j Dahlias, to Protect ftwm 

( Earwigs. 1813 

Dump linen, Danger* of 3o*i 
Damp WUlla, Improved 

by Loud .. 619 

Damsons, Pwmw e d . 

mot* 360 

Daaoes, Tense Deed go 
Describe 1718 

Dancing, Figures Bo* 

wrfbed .MHiw. 1678 


Dandelion Decoction.... 982 

Daughters, The Care of 106 
Deadly Nightshade, Poi¬ 
soning by... 3261 

Duafoess from DeftcLsnt 

Wax... 1288 

Deoftaa, Bnaodyfor... 3141 
Death, CertfeSpsea of ... 2844 
Deaths, Registration of 2*42 
Deaths at Sea, Begletaa- 


tion of . . 3943 

Deaths, Communicating 
Information of to Fa¬ 
milies . 3948 

Debt, Don't Sun koto ... 2031 
Debt, Going into ......... 281 

Decayed Tooth, Gutta 
Perehaibr Filling... 787 

December, Gard*aingftir 1844 
December, What for 

Dinner?. 89 

Decoctions, Medical.. 929 


Decoction, Process of ... 2672 
Detective Enunciation1828 
Demulcent*, Effects of... 2782 
Depilatozy Ointment .... 1889 
Deposits in Kettles, Pre¬ 


venting . 673 

Dessert, Serving the..... 2602 

Devonshire Dialect. 1332 

Devonshire Juncket. 1842 

Devils, Cooked Relishes 2964 

Dew, it* Indications.. 2070 

Dialects, Various.. •ies**f 1329 
Diamond Gement 78 

DUphaala, Instructions 

in. 1851 

Diaphoretics, Effect* of. 2751 
Diarrhoea, Pills tor...... 990 

Dlgeedon of Substances. 2670 
Diet, Daily, lor a Child . 1060 

Diluent*, Use* «f . 2969 

Dining Tables, Polishing 642 


Dinners, Arrangement of 2684 

Dinners for a Week. 41 

Dinner, What Con we 

Have ».48 to 89 

Dioramlc Pictures .. 1661 

Direction* for Icing .... 949 

Direct or Address?...... 3*75 

Diseases,Causes of ...... 878 

Diseases Treatment of . 1212 
Disinfecting Fluid.... 460 

Disinfecting Fluid, (Mr 
W.Burnett's ......... 9776 

Disinfecting ftsfutgetion. 1883 
Disputation, Opinion os. 1800 
Pms e nt«rs ,,M ar ri sg e* of 8388 
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Distraining dw East, 

Expense*. 3902 

Distress for Rent.,. 289ft 

Distress for Rent, Q uo a d 2890 

Diuretics, Effects of. 274ft 

Diuretic Mixture. 89ft 

Dogs, Treatment of. 2840 

Domestic Pharmacopoeia 90S 

Domestic Rules. 646 

Domestic'Surgery .. 2188 

Domino, Card Game .... 2117 
Doors, Cleaning, Var¬ 
nished . 487 

Door, Way to keep Open 83 4 

Drank or Druak.. 1468 

Draughts, Rules of Game 789 
Drawers, Soaping In¬ 
sects from. 2497 

Dr, Bahington’s Mixture 


Dr. Birt Davies’!‘Gout 

Mixture . 1284 

Dr. Brewer’s Guido to 
Science... . 291 


Duties,Hatiyad.,,... 2968 

Duck, Ragout of. 3000 

Dumplings, Boll in a Met 203 

Dutch Own, The,. 1934 

Dwarf Plants . 1929 

Dyeing Bonnets . 86*<4 

Dyeing, General Directions,402 
Dysentery, Pills for,990 
E, the Letter, in Spelling 1669 
Each, Either, Every...... 1969 

Early Biting, Healthful 842 


Early Bising, Tima Saved 

hy. 778 

Earwigs, To Kill......... 2088 

Earwigs, To Protect 

Dahlias from . 1318 

Economical Dish. 293 

Economy of Fuel. 1181 

Eoonosny, Hints upon ... 710 

Edinburgh Ale, Brewing 2663 
Education of Children 1079 

Eels, Baked. 2852 

Eels, Carving . 2412 

EffervescingDrkiks, Can- 


Dr. Clarke's Pills for 
Nervous Headache.... 1291 
Dr. Franklin’s Advioeto 

Swimmers . 2801 

Dr. lire’s Ink Writing... 82 
Dr. Scott’s Wash to 
Whiten the Nails...... 1206 

Dredgings, All Kinds of. 2541 

Dress, Female.. 280 

Dress, Hints Upon . 1822 

Dressings, Surgical. 2187 

Dresses,To Clean Woollen 42 
Drosses, To Praam 

Colour of. 451 

Dried Apples . 2809 

Drinking, Children,whoa 

Best. 1066 

Drink for Children. 1988 

Drinks for the Sick. 1001 

Drop Cakes, Excellent... 74 
Dropsy, Decoctionfbr ... 939 

Drops for Removing 

Grease.. 118 

Dropsies, Mixture for... 99<> 

Dropsy of the Belly. 939 

Dropsy, Treatment«f... 1224 


Drowning, Treatment of 2255 
Drugs, Properties of ... 2686 
Drunk ennew Condemned 1821 
Drunkenness, Treatment 2*87 


Drying Herb* . 2487 

Dock, Baked . 2862 

Ducks, Carving..... 2644 

Buck. Vtuning.. 2182 


tion ...a......... 2026 

Egg and Ham Fatties ... 96 

Egg and Wine Cement . 231 
Egg Powders, Adulterated 2410 

Eggs, Curried* . 2966 

Eggs and Minced Ham... 108 
Eggs Pickled, Excellent. 119 

Eggs, Preserved . 497 

Eggs, Preserving Bird's. 789 

Eggs, to Keep Long. 790 

Eggs, Preserving.. 2381 

Either end Eack. 1373 

Either or Each . 1586 

Either, Neither . 1371 

Elderberry Wine.. 2306 

Elder Flower Lotion ... 964 
| Elder Flowers, When to 

Gather. 2461 

Electuaries and Confec¬ 
tions..;,.... 916 

Embrocations and Lini¬ 
ments .............. ... 988 

Kmetios, Effects of ...... 2724 

l Eminent and Imminent ? 1595 

I Emollient Lotion.. 968 

Emollients, Uses of.. 2790 

Enamelled Leather, to 

Polish . 1841 

Enemas. Medicated...... 848 

English and French Boos 

nanny .. 930 

Enigma, Byron's, & «•* 279 
Enigma, Cockney 3. *79 

Enigma, Cockney V 279 


Enigmas, Explanation of 2442 
Entering Parties, Eti¬ 
quette .. 476 

Enunciation, Defective 1328 

Envy Condemned.. 1999 

Epilepsy, Treatment of , 1226 
Eptepiuticg, Use* of...... 2761 

Epsom Salts, Uses of...... 2741 

Erasmus Wilson's Lotion 

for the Hair. 1298 

Er, As Used In Bptiling 1871 

Errors in Speaking. 18JS 

Eruptions, Cutaneous... 1838 
Eruptions on the Pace... 1226 
Eschalots, to Pickle...... 2331 

Escbarotics, Effects of... 2773 

Essex Dialect . 1333 

Etiquette. 278 

Etiquette, Opinion Upon 

Books on.. 1769 

Etiquette,Newly Married 1211 
Evening Amusement ... 2438 
Evening Parties, Eti¬ 
quette . 47 i 


Exemption from Arrears 
of Bent by Landlord . 2861 
Exemption from Bates 
and Taxes by Landlord 2859 
Expenses, To Calculate .. 8024 
Excessive Menstruation 1250 
Exclamations and Oaths 1600 


Exercise, Bodily. 1179 

Exercise, Duration of «»• 663 
Exercise for Females ... 203 

Exorcise, Mental. 1179 

Exercise, Remarks on... 869 

Exercise, Time for. 662 

Exercises, Various . 660 

Expectorants, Effects of 2750 
Extracts of .Substances. 2673 

Eye, Dirt In the .. 2241 

Eye, Lime in the......... 2242 

I Eye Washes, Several ... 907 

Eye, Iron or Stool in ... 2243 
Eyelashes, To Moke them 

Grow . 308 

} Eyes, Cure for Sore. 165 


Byes, Cure for Weak ... 160 

Eyes Injured by Sewing. 200 
Eyes, Treatment of In- 
domed •••»«•«*»*••••«■•• 1243 
Faoe, Eruptto >s on the , 1227 
Fapo, Lotion for Fain in 89 
Face, Wash for Blotched 1280 
Faded Dresses Bleaching 515 
Failures ef Shopkeepers. 2829 
Failures of Large Shop¬ 
keepers .... ftt# 
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Rtintnes* Treatment of 1228 

Falsehood, Avoid.. jl776 

Family Circle, the m 
WmSto Circle*, Sugges¬ 
tions for Forming . 2891 

Family Connexion* 2840 
Fsmily Pending 0 sew ♦»**>• m 

Family Tool Cheat*. 1087 

Farina Imitative •uoAaaetoa 1818 
Farther or Further? ... 1482 
Fatigue, Bit Veter far. 2801 
Feather Seda, to Manage 808 
Feather Bede nn^t far 

Ruwrlto... 1084 

F**p>ers, Cleansing...... 2818 

Feeder Flower* #*e«weUe* 1808 
Feathers, Dyeing Black 418 
Feathers, Dating Bine... 418 
Feutoer* Dyeing Btwe... 1818 
Fritihers.DyelaBGatnaon 420 
Ftstheq, Dyeing Green 1818 
Feathers, Dyeing Green 2088 
Feathers, Dyeing lilac 1821 
Feathers, Dyeing Fink... 421 
Feathers, Dyeing Pink... 1818 
Feathers, Dyeing deep Bed 422 
Feathers,Dyeing Red.,. 1818 
Feathers, Dyeing Bose 

Colour.. 411 

Feathers, Dyeing Fellow 428 
Feathers, Dyeing Yellow 1817 
Feather* Prepare far Dye 1828 
Feathers, to Clean Ostrich 2048 
Ffaruary, Gardening for 1028 
Fetpuary-WhatfarDia- 

MtK,.. 48 

Feet, Rweedy Or BUs- 
tered 

MMtflfltktlHMl 1878 

foadtHnai.880 

fetoJde t'eroper H . nw , 282 
Fennel, When to Gather 3462 
FWWTs Arise fan Dirt , 681 
Fsv^fisntaflnOnidasid 1218 
FevUAConvalesoeaoe after 888 
Fever, Intermittent ... 1248 
Freer, Scarlet, Treatment 1281 
iFew,Typhus, Treatment 1268 

VkTuddtag.. 2800 

Fwtof Veal, Carving,., 2626 
Glilet of Veal, Boosting 611 
Filtering Fluids ......... 2668 

ftagw^glasm at Dinner 2601 
FhJ ng Wine.,.^.......... 3008 

Ftn Buckets Reoom- 

mended ., m „. 707 

FUetnChfnney* Sulphur 
for i»«tMlif84t«4«iee«te« 808 
Fire, Escaping firoou,826 


Fire, Freoantfoai hpGaae of 60S 
lire in Chimney, Wet 

Blanket . <68 

Iks Screens, Bundehjng 828 
lira. Solution to Rxttu- 
guish ■ MMsesevHtseifs 70S 
Bn, Tosoh Children 
Respecting ............ <26 

Fires, Mw i trtig ! » *— * ♦- of 

Family. 1187 

Firm, Precautions Against 868 
Fine Prevented by Alcoa 98 
First Set of Quadrilles... 1678 
First Watch Stew ...... 689 

Fishes, r roserv in gCurious2496 
Fish Fried with Potatoes 124 

Fish, Garnish far. 2842 

Fhfa Lake • (■••is«ieMiv«ses 104 
FMtSaaoe, Anchovies, Ido. 286 

Fish Beam .. 2166 

Fish, to Choose Fresh 

. Water. 7 

Fteh, to Choose Good ... 2 

Fits, Treatment of. 2668 

Fixature far the Hah*... 180 
Flannels, Caution in 

Washing .. 660 

Flannels, 'Washing. 816 

Flat Fish, Carving. 2607 

Flatulent Colic. 808 

FUe* Destroyed by Pepper 666 
EHe* Green Tea Destroy* 628 
Flies, Mixture 'to De¬ 
stroy . 1284 

Floors, To Take Ore see 

From .288 

FSevr, To Test Suspected 686 
Flour Dalit far Children 1068 

Flowers, F e ather .. 1908 

Fletmm, Keep than Bed¬ 
rooms . 672 

Flowen,LcsvetofFtotberl994 
Flowers, Modelling Wax 1876 
Flowers of Bismuth, Pc4- 
amdngky.2279 
Flower of Brimstone we 4 167 

Flower of Rllwr, Poison* 
log by • i» amecsstitt >•« 997* 
Flowers of Bln* Brian* 

ingby.. 2971 

Food In Beseem. 68 

Food, To Cbooee Good X 
Food, Unfit far Children 1066 
Fool's Pereley. Pefaewlng 

by... 2281 

Foot, Bandaging the ... 2214 
Foot or Feet? eteetetiiew 1462 
Tor os Of? »IMItll«*9t9*is 1661 


■far or To?. 1629 

Forcemeat Bells. 2101 

Fore-quarter Lsmb, 

. Roasting . 621 

Fowls, Carring. 9687 

Fowl, Dressing Grid 9981 
Fowl* Grilled.. 2896 


Fowl, Servlng-up Cold 2166 
Fowl* To Fatten Quickly 1816 


Fowls, To Choose Good 90 
Franklin's, Dr., Rifts... 848 
FreestagPreparation ... 241 
Freezing without Ioe or 

Aetde . 241 

Freoklee, Lotion far ... 172 
Freckles, Remedy far... 2293 
Freoklee, To Remove... 386 

French Batter .. 2582 

French Beans . 2644 

French Bread . 1155 

French Polishes . 188 

French Roils .. 1165 

! Frier's Omelette. 2*1085 

i Fried Fish, Carving. 2595 

Fried Oysters . 3003 

Friendly Parties. 340 

Friends, Choice of Them 446 

Fritters, Batter for. 2582 

Fritters, Remarks Upon 2967 

Fritters, To Make. 2996 

From or Of. 1514 

Frest-Mte, Treatment of 1229 
Frosen Limbs, Treatment 1229 

Fruitcake .. 889 

Fruit far Children.. 216 

Fruit-Fritter* Batter far 2532 
Fruit, Healthfulness of„ 168 
Fruit* Healthy for Chil¬ 
dren ... 219 

Fruit, Modelling Wax... 1870 

Fruit, Preserving. 642 

Fruit Stains front Linen 450 

Fruits, tq Bottle. 289 

Frugality, Franklin's Rule* 848 

Frying, Dialogue on. 2972 

Frying-pan, The.1984 

Plyteg, Remarks Upon... 289 
Frying Vegetables, New 

Flan . 2682 

Fuel, Cheap and Good.. 895 

Fori, Economy of........ fioi 

Funerals of Young People 2959 


Funerals, Management of 2939 
Funeral* Order of Going 2961 
femoral* Order of Be¬ 
riming . 2961 

Funeral* Walking 2953 

Fumigation, Disinfecting 1888 
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Fujvjti To Preserve... .. 1990 
Furnished Lodging, 

Ljffl Of*.... HMlrtMfl • 0860 

Furniture, Care of Xow> 

wood .. . . Mfhfogese 661 

furnishing, Ctnlioni 661 
Furniture, Cleaning of. Ml 


Furniture Polish.. 687 

Furaltuig, "When Liable 

to Crack....,,.. 660 

Fun, Liquid to Preserve 187 

Fun, To Clean. 3081 

Gad-fly Sting 8388 

Oalb&num, Uses of.... 3701 

Galiing in Invalids *#0**e 3086 

Gails Lotion , .. 076 

Galopade Dance . 1608 

Galopade Quadrilles ... 1689 
Gamboge, Poisoning by. 3163 
Gamboge, Uses of.,......» 3781 

Game, Garnishes for • II 3663 

Game, Hashed.. 3083 

Game, Itagontof......... 6000 

Game Sauce. 3186 

Game, Time Required to 

Cook . 939 

Game, To Choose Good.. 96 
Gardening Operation .. 1031 
Garden Stands, Paint for 600 

Gargles, Various . 063 

Garlic, Juice of, as a 

Cement..... .. 1198 

Garlic, to Pickle. 3381 

Garnishes, All Kinds of,. 3648 1 
Geese, To Choose Good.. 21 

Geese, Hashed.. 3968 

Geese, Legs of; Broiled 3969 
Centeel Cockney Dialogue 1611 
Gentian, Uses of ...... 3711 

Gentleman, The Trie*... 1793 
Gexman Paste, for Birds 917 
Gtrman Sausage, with 

Poultry... 24gg 

German Toast, Bread 

Made With. 3634 

German Toast Consi¬ 
dered ..*... 869 

Gherkins/to Pickle.,.,.. 1681 

Giblct Pie. 8006 

GCt Frames, Protecting 
tom Flies and Dust .. 2670 
Gilt Frames, To Clean467 
Gin, Adulterated..,3411 


Ginger beer,Dr. Pereira’s 79 
Ginger-beer Powders..... 186 

Ginger-beer, Superior... 1189 
Gingerbread Aperient... 9484 
Gingerbread Cake^. 189 


Gingerbread Snaps...... 7$ 

Ginger Biscuits.. 3474 

Ginger Cakes .. 986 

Ginger Gakea 3474 

Ginger, Powdering...... 9666 

Ginger, Uses of .. 3760 

Glandular Enlargements §96 
Glandular Enlargements, 

Embrocation ftr.. 998 

Gitas, Cement for ....... 189 

Glass, Hardening.. Il2> 

Glass andMetala, Cement 382 
Glasses Perilled by Char¬ 
coal........... ........ 667 

Glass Stoppers, Loosen by 

Oil . 364 

Glim, To Break to any ! 

Figure ..... 1899 1 

Glass Ware, Gareaf...... 1131; 

Glass, Wash in Cold Water 618 
Glauber’s Salt, Uses of... 9749 

Glase, Beef. 2649 

Glazing for Hams .. 448 

Glaring for Meats ...... 448 

Glaring for Tongues ... 448 
Glenny'sGardeningquotsdSOOt 
Gloves, Cleaning Kid 9064 
Gloves, Dyeing Nankeen 428 
Gloves, Dyeing Purple.., 497' 
Gloves, Dyeing Purple.. 437 
Gloves, To take Caro of MS 
Goat Sting, Remedy for 9983 
Gold Fish, The Treat¬ 


ment of. *74 

Gold, Poisoning by . 9973 

Goods Removed to Evade 

Rent. 9697 

Goose, Dressing Cold ... 3981 

Goose, Baked . 3862 

Goose, Carving............ 9648 

Goose, Ma r ble d . 198 

Goaae, Mock............... 3144 

Goose, Beast... 2168 

Goose Stnffliig.. 2169 

Goose Stuffing Sauce .. 2184 
Gooseberry Wine, To 

Make e**«»«aennwe*e#a*e 9318 

Goriitza, The . 1708 

Gossiping Condemned.., 791 

Gout Mixture, Dr. Birt 

Davies’S . 1284 

Gout, Fills for .. 167 

Gout, Treatment of •aitel 1339 
Governors, Tto Aflrtnaw,,. 9866 
Grape Wine, To Make... 9346 
Grass, Lamb.............. 017 

Gravel, Treatment of ... 1281 
Oraviea, Flavouring for , 9681 


Gravy, Btotm.. 2477 

Gravy Sauce .. *230 

Gravy Soup, defer ...... 2478 

Greaai from Books. 810 

Gtoaeefrom Paper. 816 

dwn s s fr o m Safe 2943 

grease, Seeming Diepe 

for . U6 

Grease Spots oh Mtorife- 030 

Green-gage Jam.. 9446 

Green Gages, Preserved. 199 
Green Tea, to Detect 

Copper in. 1319 

Gridiron, The . 1983 

Grill Beuee . 2547 

Grilled Beef Bento . 2048 

Grilled Fowl. •paeea*eeaaeee 3966 
Greand Glass, mutative 1839 

Grottoes of Cteders. 1937 

Grit be, To KW.. 3988 

Guinea Pigs, Manage¬ 
ment of . 9419 

Gum Arabic Starch....,» 91 

Guta Arable Starch. 9391 

Gmtta Fcreha for Bad 

Teeth SeiM*to*SSS«S«SM 787 
Gotta ParCha, Modelling 


In. 1991 

Gtttta Fercha Seles — 
flW w put MO OO.ii 9oJ 
Ha«tk Constitutional... 3676 

HaSiodk, Baked . 2582 

Had or Would? . 1388 

Hemorrhoids, Otatmeot 

for . 2174 

Hair Brushes, to Clean . 1020 

Hair Dye, To Make. 270 

Hair, Dyeing Black. 424 

Hair, Dyeing Green .. .. 2093 
Hair, Erasmus Wilson's 

Lotion.. 1296 

Hair, Methods of Dyeing 824 

Hair, OU of Roses . 1281 

Hair Oils, Various ...... yog 

Hair, Opinions on Dye¬ 
ing . 834 

Hair Restored by Onions 768 

Hair, Superfluous. 393 

Hair, To PromoteQrowth 

of. 147 

HUf Wash, Borax, to . 2004 

Here, Jugged . 8004 

Half-pay Pudding ...... 49 

HaliwoU's Dictionary, 
Quotation* tom ... . 1387 


Ham and Chlekea Patties 190 
Ham and Egg Patties ... 96 

Ham and Veal Patties .. 97 
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IiHO, Baked.. 2542 

Hum, Caning. 1(48# 

Hun, SHOW. 2484 


Hunts Mint on Curing* $172 
Hsdd. Bandaging the 2811 


H«n 1 Flour Mill, Cost «£ 2384 
Handkerchief as a Bon¬ 
dage.. 3310 

Hand t ei-chief, to Curry 

Heatly. 373 

BudlunW m a Night 

Cap. 3143 

Hands, Take Stains from 008 

Hands, To Whiten . 87 

Haoghng,Treatment of,,. 8368 
H»w, Baked ........... 3402 

B 4 rvs, Cnrving. ****** 2044 j 

Ibices, Tv Choose Coed * 24 

Basnet and llittle. Ex¬ 
ample of Wiltshire 

Dialect. 1888 

Has Been, or Was . 1047 

Has Got, or Has ?. 1487 

Hashed Mutton . 334 

Hats, Brushing .. 017 

Hats, To Take Care of... 200 
Haunch of MutunwCerv* 

iag . 261$ 

Haunch of Mutton, Roast GQ3 
Haunch of Mutton, Sauce 60S 
Haunch of Venison,Carv- 

tng . 2016 

H.sfione ofBcof ......... 2000 

Hendaohe Cured hy (Sul¬ 
phuric JSther. 2682 

Headache, Nervous, Dr, 

Clarke’s J’LUs for. 1281 

Hoad, Bandaging the ... 2202 
Hoad, Lotion for Tain In S3 

Health, General . 2678 

Health in Youth .. 1148 

Health, Rules for the 
Preservation of ....... 1106 


Healthy PmonsLlable to 


Herrings, Baked ... 2402 

Homings, to Know Fresh 0 
Here, There, and Whore 1380 
Hiccough, Belief for ... 2006 
Highland Reel, Tbs 1712 

Him or Ho?. 1388 

Hind Quarter Lamb, 
Boas t i n g 630 

Hither, Thither, and. 

Whither . 1882 

H. Misuse of the Letter 161 
Hog Pudding, Black...2860 
Heme Comforts, Re¬ 
marks on. 90S 

Home-made Bread...... 2328 

Home Truths for Home 

Peace . 281 

Home Truths on Money 

Matters . 2880 

Honesty Commended ... 1784 
Honey Soap, To Make... 343 

Honey Water .. 163 

Hooping Cough Mixture, 47 

Hooping Cough, Roche’s 

Embrocation . 324 

Hooping Cough, Treat¬ 
ment ..,. 1232 

Hop, Medical Uses of ... 2690 

Hops, Pillow of.. 2690 

Horn Staining.. J3G7 

notoes, Caution .. 2010 

Horseradish Powder ... 2130 
Horseradish Vinegar ... 2163 

Hornet Sting . a. 2288 

Hot Water for Bruises, ffcc.2301 


Home Duty, Tableoi ... 8098 
House, Taking. Cautions 3816 
Household Economy ... 078 
Household Management, 

Hints on . 1848 

“ How Long will it Take 

to Cook?" . 288 

M How Shall wo Ge* Rid 
o( that Smel . m 


• ••to* 


802 

3140 

433 

030 


Sickness , 

Beast-burn, Drink for... 
Hearths, Keeping Clean 
Health, Grosso Spots on 
Hearth-rug should Con¬ 
trast w th Carpet. 481 

huge, 1 Treatment 

. 2248 

tim. Him or Th«ml407 
Whence, and 

. 1881 

4ft# . 2407 

,-ie Make *2473 
! Dicta*. 104 



House on Fire, What to Do 496 


House Lark... 818 

Houses, Modelling . 1001 

Houacwifo Should Ob¬ 
serve .. 781 

Husbands’ Attentions ... 197 

Husbands’ Honour . 199 

Husbands, and Home 
Conversations.. 190 


HNebftnds, and Their Rule 268 
Husbands and Wires, 

Hints to ••e*#»is*fita»s 181 

Husbands and Wives’ 
Pleasure* 188 


Hydrochlorate of Am¬ 
monia Lotion . 970 

Hydrophobia, Symptoms, 

in Dogs. 2600 

Hydrophobia, Treatment 

of. 2287 

Hyphen, The .. 1688 

Hysteria;, Treatment of 1238 
Iceland Most Chocolate. 1848 
lee*, for the Table ...... 241 

Icing for Wedding Cakes 2932 
Idiosyncrasy, Treatment 

of. 2680 

Idleness Condemned ... 1796 


T don’t Think, or X Think?1594 


Ill-temper Condemned.,. 1777 
Income, Table to Calcu¬ 
late . 3024 

Indian Corn Flour,Broad 3018 
Indian Pickle, To Make 2040 

Indian Syrup . 2170 

Indigestion, Dr. Babing- 

ton’s Mixture ibr. 1287 

Indigestion, Hon Caused 208 
Indigestion, Treatment of 1234 
Indolent Tumours, Oint¬ 
ment for . 978 

| Infants Aperient. 106 

Infant, Food fur an. 206 

Infant's Food, Ago S.x 

I Months . 206 

Infants, Cries of. 1067 

Infants Should Sleep by 

Night . IDS* 

Infant's Sleep . 1088 

Infectious Diseases. 890 


Inflamed Eyes, Treatment! 243 
Inflammation of tho 
Bladder, Treatment . 1230 
Inflammation of the 
Bowels, Treatment... 1236 
Inflammation- of the 
Brain, Treatment of . 1237 
Inflammation of the Kid¬ 
neys, Treatment . 1288 

Inflammation of the Liver 1239 
Iuftammafiou of the 
Lungs, Treatment ... 1240 
Inflammation of the 

Stomach . 1241 

InflammatorySoraTliroat 124.' 
Influeuza, Treatment of 1244 

Infusions, Making . 2071 

log, Where added ...... 1669 

IoJt, Black . 82 

Ink, Bed . 84 

Ink, Always Use Good... 782 
Ink from Mahogany. 502 
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Ink from Table Cover* . 607 

Ink for Zinc Label*.. 86 

Ink Powder.‘ 88 
Ink Stain* from Maho- , 

gang.A. IMS 

Ink Stalnt,Complete Be- 
moval ... 9846 


Ink, To Take Out of Linen 175 
Ink,To Take Out of Paper 177 


Ink Stain* iremSilver... S77 j 
Ink*, Various Receipt*... 81 

In,or Into?. 1486 

In* or Within ? . 1689 

Insects, Bite* of . 3076 

Insects, Keeping Iron 

Drawers . 2497 

Insects, Preserving Cu¬ 
rious ........ . 3496 

Insect Stings . 3388 

Insects, To Clear Vege¬ 
tables of . 1887 

Insects, To Keep ‘Irena 

Birds . 2497 

Insurance Duties. 8081 

Integrity of Shopkeepers 2839 
Interest Tables (very use¬ 
ful) . 8028 

Intermeddling Con¬ 
demned . 1778 

Interments, Intra plural 2940» 
Intermittent Fever ...... 1946 

Interruptions are Rude. 872 
Inierotea , Recommended 3180 
Introductions,Etiquette of 378 

Invalids, (tailing in. 3066 

Investments, Table to 

Calculate... 8026 

Invitations to Balls, Eti¬ 
quette . 476 

Invitations to Funerals . 3946 
Ipecacuanha, Uses of ... 2726 
Irish Brogue, To Comet 1614 

Irish Stew. 8006 

Iron from Rust ......... 2616 

Iron, Gradually Heat Mow 738 
Iron Guns Staining.. 869 


Iron Stains from Marble 648 
Iran 'Work, Polished . 689 

Iron Wipen....,...^. 614 

Isinglass, Adulterated... 8418 
Italian Furniture Fklhh 686 

Itch, Ointment fer. 980 

Itch, Treated by Sir W. 

Burnett’s Disinfecting 


Fluid ...gygg 

I tub, Treatment of.. 1348 


It, Grammatical Dae of 1849 
Ivory, Staining Black „. 110 


Ivory, Staining Blue... 881 
Ivory, Staining Greon... 883 
Ivory, Staining Red •«h see 868 
Ivory, Staining Seariet... 864 
Ivory, Staining Yellow... 866 

Jalap, Diet of.. 3786 

January, Gardening fbr 1028 
January, What for tan¬ 
ner ?. 48 

yapanneddoodACtoaniaf 486 

Japanese Work.. 3687 

Jaundloe, Remedy for,.. 8079 
Jaundice, Treatment of 1347 
Jeffrey's Marine Glue... 931 

Jelly for the Sick. 1808 

Jelly of Currants and 

Raspberries. 89 

Jewellery, Excess of. . 1696 

Jersey Wonders.. 76 

Jaques’ Egg Preservative 790 

John Doty, Carving.. 3806 

Joints, Economy of the 988 
Joints, Garnishes fbr ... 9642 
Joints, Set on Large 

Disbes. 9691, 

Joints, Their Names, fee. 286 j 
Joints, Time Required to 

Cook. 389 

Judges, To Addnek. 9361 

Jugged Hare....... 8004 

July, Gardening tor. 1046 

July, What for Dinner? 64 
June, Gardening for ... 1083 
June, What for Dinner ? 63 

Juniper, Uses of .. 3749 

Kermea Mineral, Poison¬ 
ing by . 3969 

Kettle, To Prevent “Fur¬ 
ring" . 678 

Kid Gloves, To Clean ... 1891 
Kid Gloves, To Wash ... 823 

Kidneys,Inflammation of 1388 
Kidneys, Cooking ...... 2970 

Kidneys, Broiling... 2970 

Kidneys, Frying . 9970 

Kindness Commended,.. 1801 
Kind Wards, Effect of... 799 

Kino, Uses of . 9717 

Kltehen Floor, Covering 

for . 868 

Kitchen Garden . 1048 

Kite-flying, Whtt* Swiss* 
filing ..........,*.««■». 8814 

Knees, Affection* of the 887 
Knives and Fords, Ctean- 


Staves, Cl ea ned kith 
Charcoal... ■uimhmuw 798 


Knives, Keep So Condi¬ 
tion . R880 

Knives Never tap in Hot 

Wager. 79? 

Knives, to Take Data of *963 
Knuoktoof Veal, Carring 1631 
Kreosote Lotion ......... 974 

Labourers, The Werthof 1660 
Laos, Reviving Blond ... 3601 
Lamb, Fried la Siloes ... 866 
Lamb, Remarks on Roast¬ 
ing . 616 

Letab Stew . 2071 

Inmb, To CbOOse Good 18 

Lofocera, Quadrilles.. 1686 

Ladies, Advice to Young 796 
Lady's Dress on Fire ... 164 

Lamp OB, The Best.. 639 

Lump Shades, Dlaphanie 1961 
Lamp, To PM vent Smok¬ 
ing *««••* •«*«*«* 4 «•***»• 496 
Lamp, To Prevent smelt* 

itag . 1286 

Lamp Wicks from Old 

Stooldngs . 2879 

Lancashire Dialect. 1388 

Landlord and Tenant, 

Laws of .. #648 

Landlord's Right to En¬ 
ter Premises.. 3919 

Lard, Adulterated . 3418 

Larder, Airing the . 689 

Lavender Seed* Bag ... 847 
Lavender Water ......... 171 

Lawns, To Improve...... 91 

Laxative Emeus.‘ 964 

Laxative Emulsion. 1016 

Lops or Idea?. 1481 

Lead for Damp Walls ... 619 
Lead, Poisoning by ...... 2978 

Leaf Lice, To Free Plants 

from. 1914 

Leaf Impreseaans, To 

Take. 83S 

Leaf Printing . 839 

Learn* <B- Teaches?...... 1624 

Leases, Assignment ef... 8849 
Leases Held by Married 

Women. 2661 

Leastt*. PsMsnttosn Re¬ 
specting 2846 

Leas**, Termination of 9663 
Leather, Cement for ... 3398 
Leather, Dyei ng Bl ac k ... 416 
Liatbar, Modrikngto... 1981 
farther (isstfllpulufl fluf 3491 
Leather Soups fee Far* 

“Wl UW ta WlttftMflsrtiS ill 
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Leather Work, Orna¬ 
mental...,... fSM 

Leaves, FaC-«bnilet In 

Copper. f?S 

Leases, Impressions of... IBIS 
Leeves,Taftlahe8talelon list 
Laeving Forties ......... 467 

Lseefats, Applying . 9399 

Leech Barometer, the... 9166 
liteh HW 4 To Stay 

Bleeding .. 2994 

Leaches, Changing their 

Water . 1884 

In eC h ea, Restoring . 2385 

Leg-and Foot, Bandaging 2314 
Leg Broken, Treatment 2924 
Leg of Beef Baked ...... 2852 

Leg of Beef, Economy o t 288 
Leg of Lamb, Roasting 898 
Leg of Mutton, Carting 8828 
Leg of Mutton, Roast ... 888 

Leg of Pork, Carving ... 8883 


Legs, Cramp lathe...... 2088 

Leicestershire Dialect, ,. 1885 

Lemonade . 1888 

Lemonade, Superfine a«» 2188 

Lemon Biscuits .. 86 

Lemon Bans . 464 

Lemon Kali, Seeeipt fer 88 

Lemon Peel Syrup . 9183 

Lemon Bed, Tincture of 9145 
Lesson Rice with Pyrup 89 

Lemon Sponge. Ml 

Lemon Thyme, When to 

Gather. 9484 

Ltmon Water lot.. 247 

Lemons for Dessert. 143 

Lemons, tTses of ......... 2767 

Lam or Fewer? .. 1405 

LSOter 2L, Memorandum 

on Use of. 379 

Letters, Properly Ad. 

dr—tug . 308 

Ueeaoee, Marriage 9919 
LkMg'e BesC Extract ... 9479 
Lift Belts for Learning 

Swimming . 8615 

14fr Bette, to Make. 2161 

Life Duration of.. 1048 


feMa Modelling firam ... 1969 
^KUfi—ntlal to Health 309 
pwte i*ea«t 9008 
Bmp frjtfiggCement... 991 
l9p$a ajfuEgg Cement... 5T7 
Line andvil Liniment.. 888 
Lime to Destroy Bugs... 1299 
UaeohuMmDfadeot ... 1815 
Lime Water for Borns... 587 


lime Water, Use of In 

Making Bread. 1187 

Linen, Damp, Should not 
*be Hung In Bedrooms 1092 
Linen, fruit Steins from 450 
Linen Begs should be 

| Saved . 725 

linen, Semiring Drupe 

for . 1300 

Linen, Sweet Begs for... * 469 


Unen, Taking Cars of... 367 
linen, Take Ink out of 176 
Xihen, To Restore Mil¬ 
dewed . 506 

Linen, Wine Stains from 1290 
liniments and Embro¬ 
cations . 988 

Unnets, Management of 2318 

linseed, Vaea of. 2784 

Lint, To Apply. 2192 

life, To Make. 2191 

Lip Salve, To Make. 67 

liquid Glue, To Make... 66 
liquid Glue, To Make... 280 

Liquorice, Ueea of. 2787 

liver Complalnta. 1215 

Liver, Inflemmatlonof... 1289 
Liver Sauce, for Pish ... 8908 
Living, Advantages of 

Regular . 1051 

Lebater and Anchovy 

Butter. 2795 

Lobater Butter..... 3795 

Lobster Patties. 95 

Lobsters, To Choose Fresh 8 
Localities, Choice of for 

Shop* . 3924 

Local Stimulants, Effects 

of. 2728 

Lodgings end Lodgers, 

Lews of.. 3875 

Lodgings, Furnished ... 3882 
! Lodgings, Yearly, Laws of 2881 

Logwood Decoction. 831 

Logwood, Uses of.. 3719 


Loin of Lamb, Boasting 886 
Lain «f Mutton, Carving 3838 
Lola of Mutton, Roast... 606 
Loin of Pork, Carving... 2688 
Loin of VoaJ, Carving... 2835 
Lain of Veal, Roasting... 612 
Looking-glasses,To Clean 45T 

London pialest.,.. 1883 

Loe, Card Game .. 2116 

Looseness of the Bowels 124S 
Loosestrife, Powdering... 3865 

Lotions, Various.... til 

Lotknlbr the Fuse.. 88 


Lotion for the Head. 88 

Love Apple Sauce. 2510 

Love’s Telegraph. 2C52 

Low Cockney. 1611 

Low Cockney (Juvenile) 1611 
L, the letter, In Spelllug 1684 
Lunar Caustic, Poisoning 

by. 2273 

Lunar Caustic, Gaea of , 2776 
Lumbago, Remedy for... 2076 

Luncheon Cakes.. 462 

Luncheon for a Child... 209 
Lungs, Inflammation of 1240 
Lungs, To Learn the 

State of . 829 

Ly, as Used in Spelling* • 1670 

Mace, Powdering. 2665 

Maceration, Process of . 2669 

Mack axel, Baked.. 2652 

Mackarel, Carving . 2610 

Mackarel, Marinated ... 66 

Mackarel, Preserved • •• 65 

Maclcarel.To Know Fresh 2 
Mad Animals, Bites of . 2286 
Madder, Dyeing Red ... 481 
Madder, Dyeing Yellow 482 
Magistrates, To Address 2351 

Magnetia, Uses of . 2782 

Mahogany Prames,Clean- 

ing . 547 

Mahogany,Ink Stainsfroml292 
Mahogany, Stains from . 1845 

Maleffern Root . 2780 

Mallow, Uses of. 2766 

Mon of Business Habits 1827 
Man and Wife, Deed of 

Separation ... . 190 

Mangoes, To Pickle ... 2383 

Manna, Uses of. 272it 

Manners, Artificial...... 2299 

Manners, Hints upon Per¬ 
sonal ,.T.* . 1769 

Maps, Varnishing . 2297 

Marble Chimney Pieces 688 

Marble, Cleaning . 500 

Marble, Cleaning ...„. 1801 
Marbled Goose. 105 


Marble Mortars, Cartoon 2666 

Marble Staining. 359 

March, Gardening for... 1037 
March, What for Dinner ? 60 


Matforam, When to Ga¬ 
ther .. 9468 

Marketing, Rules tor... 41 
Marking Ink, Permanent 68 

Meriting Ink, To Tate out 175 
Marking Ink, Without 
Preparation. 95 












































































AND STUDY ALL THU kURCAUHONA 


WJC 

Marriage, What Const!- Menatruation, Scanty' 1201 Moths, toXUl «A*4*]e tm 

tote* a Breach of Pro- Mercnry, Poisoning bjr,.. 3268 Moths in Clothes' Closets M6 

noise f .... 20<T Metalsand Glass,Cement 282 Moths in Ftn%.Tol&qpei 187 

Marriage by Registration 3914 Mesereon, Pdbnplty hr. 2382 Moths, Preventive of ... its 

Marriages, AKPOOge- ' Mice, Paste to Destroy . 80 Moths, To Get Bided ... *W 

meats of...... Stir Mice, To Prevent their Moths, To Destroy lg|i 

Marriages of Dissenter* S988 Taking Peas. 1840 of. 88 

Married Women, aa Las- Mice, Nux Vomica tor . 1339 Moulding Jellies, fee. 821 

sees. 8884 Middlesex ThlmbleRiggerl888 Moulds for Wax Emits . 1897 

Marmalads, Adulterated 8414 Mildew from Linen.. 8074 Mourning Dress, Hints 

Marmalade, Apple. 894 Mildew on Trees, Prevent 1809 upon..... 3980 

Marrow Bones Cooking 3977 Mildewed Linen 800 Mourning, The Care of, 988 

Sforsh MaUow.tTses of.. 8788 Mild Purgative Pijlf 980 Mouth Glue Cakes . 08 

Matches, Keep from Milk, Adulterated ...... 3418 Mouth Glue, Uses of ... 897 

Children.... 908 Milk for Children ...... 808 MuoBsge of Gum Arabic 1019 

Matche8,Loclfer,Caution 3088 Milk Lemonade . 1828 MneUage of Starch...... 1020 

Matrimony, Cant Game 9194 Milk Porridge... 910 Muffins, How to Make... 77 

Maxims for All-Fours .. 2110 Milk, To Preserve ...... 010 Mulled Wine, Flavouring 

Maxims for Crfbbage... 9108 Milk, Which Is Beit. 884 for . .....9801 

Maxims for Whist. 9099 Military Cockney Mft- Mumps, Treatment of... 1988 

Maxims, Poor Richard's 805 logue.... 1011 Mushroom Beds ..9181 

May, Gardening fon,. 1031 Mince Meat.. 448 Mushroom, Essence of... 8180 

May—What for Dinner ? 59 Minced Beef.... 820 Mushrooms, Signs of 

Mazurka Dance . 1700 Minced Ham and Eggs . 108 Pebenoua.... 848 

Mechanical Remedies... 2777 Mint, When to Gather . 2400 Mushrooms, Stewed. 900 

Me or I?. 1389 Mint Vinegar ............ 619 Mushrooms, To Snow 

Medicine Btalns . 810 Mint Vinegar . 3009 Beal... 90 

Medicine, Weights and Mirrors, Cleaning . 467 Mushrooms, to Pfokb... 9828 

Measures. 9668 Miss Acton's Observe- Muslin, Patterns on...... 3487 

Medicines, Aperient ... 101 tions upon Omelettes. 9907 Muslin, To Starch . 91 

Medicines, Best Forms of 2681 Mischief Makers .. 842 MofiHns, Washing . 807 

Medicines, Precautions Mispronunciation . 1826 Mussels, Poisoning by.. 2988 

Respecting . 2674 Mixtures, Medical 991 Mustard, Adulterated... 2416 

Medicines, Preparation Mock Crab .. 444 Mustard, Uses of. 2796 

of them . 2663 Mock Goose . 9144 Mutton, Baked............ 2653 

Medicines, Preventing Modelling in Cork . 1981 Mutton, Cold, Broiled 

Taste of . 2689 Modelling in Gotta PerchalSSl with Poached Eggs ... 2878 

Medicines, Proper Doses Modelling in Leather ... 1931 Mutton, Hashed StSStoMu >34 

of. 2086 Modelling in Paper. 1981 Mutton, Lobseous . 890 

Medicines, Terms Used Modelling la Piaster of Mutton Pies.;.... 2148 

to Express their Pro- Paris . 1931 Mutton Pie, Good ...... 81 

pertlee...,. 1714 Modelling in Wax . 1991 Mutton Sausages^,....... 9960 

Meal Unfit for Children. 1068 Modelling In Wood ...... 1931 Mutton Shanks for Stock 786 

Measles, Treatment of . 1249 Modest Demeanour...... 874 Mutton Soup .. 76*7 

Meat, Do not Leave in Money Matters, How to Mutton, Stewed Fresh... 770 

Water .. 699 Manage . 2880 Mutton, To Choose Good 14 

Meat Cokes.... 98 Monkeys, Management of 3012 Mutton, Venison Fashion 009 

Meat for Children ...... 1886 Monk'aHood,Poisonlngty2262 Myrrh Gargle .. 959 

Meat, Under-done, for Monuments, Modelling , i960 Myrrh Tooth Powder... 146 

Hashes .. 694 Moon, Its Ind ica t i on s ... 9673 Nails, Biting the*......., 780 

Meat, Method of Keeping 884 Moral, a Poem. 298 Nails, Dr. -Beattie Wink 

Meat* for Children. 211 Mortars, How to Use ... 2060 to Whiten..1296 

Meats, Meet Eat«mleal 280 Mortgager, or Mortgape? 1683 KaU*,To Wfatteu etssMao* 88 
M^ato Unfit for Children 1006 Meet Straightest, Ac.... 1876 Names, Meanings of 

Melons, To Pickle 3993 Mother Eve's Pudding , 388 Christian,,..... 140 

Mendfof, General Hints 3684 Moths from Clothes. 873 Naphtha, Caution 3033 

Menstruation, Excessive I960 Moth*, To Keep Aram Napkins, Folding Dinner 3887 
Menstruation, Palatal^. 1913 dothes..*,««««***••*«*•« 1867 Narcotic#, Whet* of ... 2089 
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Narcotic Poison*... 2361 

MWeasttlei or Luxuries, 

Hint to Shopkeepers • 2BJB 
Hock, nandogtogtita ... tM* 
Hook of Mutton, Rout. 646 
Hock of V«al, Routing. 614 
Necropolis Company, 

The. »41 

Hoed,or Hoods?. UR 

Needle*, Short, ore Best. 208 

Negative Assertion.. 1884 

HtgtHw Destroy eaoh 

other .. 1888 

Neighbourhoods, On* 
ttons against New ... 1828 
MoTyoiuqom, Treatment 

of..*.. 1284 

Mottle Stings,CuwfW... 891 

Hover, or Bur?.. 1840 

Might Cap, the Crimean 2118 
Night Lights, Easily 

Made . 88 

Hippies, Ointment for 
Boro. 2178 


{titrate of Bismuth, Pol* 

soiling by... 2278 

Nitrate af Silver, Usesof 9778 
Nitric Ether, Usee of ... 2088 

Nitre, Poisoning by. 9880 

Nitre, Usee Of ...... 2746 

No, or Not?. 1894 


Nobility, To Address the 3548 
Note, To Stop Bleeding... 2947) 
Note of Exclamation!... 1660 
Note of Interrogation?,,. 1689 
Notice to Quit, Form ... 2870 
Notices to Quit, Laws of 2873 
Notices Should to in 


Writing . 2886 

Notorious, or Noted ? ... 1478 
Nouns and Verbs, List of 1808 
Nourishment in Various 

Things. 885 

November, Gaidening 

for . 1048 

November, What for 

Dinner?... 88 

Now, or Then. 1886 

Nursing in the Night... 1077 
Nutmegs, Powdering ... Ml 

Nutritive Enema.. 846 

Oak Barb, Usesoi . 2718 

Qfctoeal, Adulterated... 2417 


OMeber, Gardening (hr. 1041 
tistbber, What for Sin¬ 
ner?....... 87 

OH, Care of Lamp auilaa MB 


~ .. “4 .. . ... . 

OD-cloth, Cleaning. 886 

OU-cloth ltor -a Sitting 

Room .. 288 

OU of Boses for Hair.... 1881 
Od of Turpentine, Uses of 9750 


Oil Paintings, Hanging. 688 
Ointments and Ornettes. 970 

Old Jenkins,.. 1049 

Old Parr .. 1049 

Old Towels, Use for. 614 

Old Wife, Prisoning ky . 2286 
Olive oil Enema 980 

Omelettes, Various2986 
Omnibus Driver, Din* 

logue . 1811 

On,or In? . 1616 

On, or Of. 1666 

Onions and Potatoes 

Masliod .. 128 

Onions Hestons the Hair T88 
Onion Sauoe with Steak. 2564 
Only Want, or Want 

only ? . 1698 

Opium, as Antispaamedle 9766 

Opium Enema...... 949 

Opium Lotion . 966 

Opium, Poisoning by ... 2281 
Opium, Uses oi............ 3696 

Orange Confection .. 920 

Orange Flowers, When 

to Gather. 3466 

Orange Marmalade. 48 

Orange Peel and Game* 

mile Flowers . 2582 

Orange Peel, Caution ... 2030 
Orange Peel Syrup ...... 2162 

Orange Thyme, When to 

Gather. 2467 

Orange-Water Tea ...... 248 

Ordinary Lotion.. 968 

Ostrich Feathers, toClesa2048 

Ottomans, Cleaning. 689 

Ought, or Aught.. 1486 

Oven, The Revolving.... 2159 

Over or Across. 1690 

Oxalic Arid, Poisoning by 9288 
Ox-Cheek, Stewed ...... 2290 

Ox-Cheek, Uses of. 998 

Ox-Cheeks, Baked. 9662 

Oxford Sausages. 2969 

Ok*H eel Jelly. 2674 

Oxide of Zinc, Usoswf... 2797 

Oyster Fritters . 2997 

Oyster Ketchup .. 2269 

Oyster Portias.. 94 

Oyster Pie... 106 

Oyster Powders ......... 619 

Oystom, Curried......... 2967 


Oysters, to Choose Fresh 1’ 
Pads,Surgical............ 9198 

Painful Menstruation... 1268 
Pain in the Stomach ... 1610 
I*aint for Garden Stands pop 
'print, to Get Rid of the 

Smell . 826 

Print, Removing Smell of 18Q9 
PrintedWriasoot, Clean¬ 
ing . 665 

Palpitation of the Hurt 1266 
Pancakes for Children.. 215 
Pancakes, Remarks upon 2997 

Pancakes, To Make. 2998 

Paper Cement........ 1957 

Paper, Grease from...... 615 

Paper Hanglngs,ChooAing 530 
Paper Hangings, To Clean 261 

Paper, Modelling in,. 1981 

Papsr, Staining Blue ... 970 
Paper, Staining Green,,. 371 

Papex, Staining Orange., a 72 
Paper, Staining Purple .„ 378 
Paper, Staining Bed...... 371 

Paper, Staining Yellow.. 374 

Paper, Take Ink out of.. 177 
Paper, Uses of Waste ... 1120 
Papers, Printed, Unfit for 

Wrapping . ..1116 

Papler-Machd Goods, 

Cleaning.. 456 

Papier-Maohd, Washing. 611 
Paralytic Numbness ... 986 
Parchment, Staining Blue 370 
Parchment, StainingGreon 871 
Parchment, Stall 1 IngOrauge 3 72 
Parchment, StainiugPurple 373 
Parchment, Staining Red 371 
Parchment, Staining Tal¬ 


low . 374 

Parenthesis,The ( ). 1661 

Parliament,toAddross the 2252 
Parrots, Management of 3018 
Parsley, When to Gather 2468 

Parsnip Wine.. 256 

Parties, Etiquette Of ... 474 

Partridges, Carving. 2638 

Partridges, Choose Good 26 

Partridge Pie, Cold. 397 

Paato for Fruit Pics.. 688 

Paste, imitative .. 1919 

Paste, Permanent Flour 229 

Paste, Puff .. 98 

Paste, Savoury.. 99 

Pasta, Wheat-Flour...... 228 

Pastils for Burning...... 279 

Pastime, Evening 24SS 
Pastry, Csnofthe Hour Ml 
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Pastry for Tarts. 471 

Pastry Unfit for Children 1086 

Pasty, Seven Bell,.. 887 

Patterns, Black Paper... 2486. 

Patterns on Cloth . 2487 

Patterns on Muslin. 2487 

Peaches, Preserved. 2606 

I’ea-Flour, to Discover in 
Bread .................. 2400 

Pearl White, Poisoning by2272 

Pea Soup, Plain . 768 

Peas for Children . 218 

Peas Pudding . 1835- 

Pease Powder. 2184 

Pepper, Adulterated ... 2416 
Peppermint, Powdering 2665 

Perftime, a Pleasant. 2206 

Per-Centagea, Table to 

Calculate. 8027 

Personal Appearance ... 1824 
Pestle and Mortar, How 

to Use..\ 2664 

Petticoat, Turn Hind 

Fart Before. 203 

Pharmacopoeia, Domestic 906 

Pheasants, Carting. 2686 

Phial, Common, for Mag¬ 
nifying. 2805 

Phosphorus Pastefor Bats 80 
Phosphorus, Poisoning by 2277 

Pickles, Adulterated.2418 

Pickles,toDetectCopperln 1810 
I'icklcs, to Obtain Cheap 

and Good. 2418 

Pickling, Hints upon ... 798 

Pickling, Instructions on 2825 
Pic^nic Biscuits ........ 2485 

Pictures, Transparent... 18gl 

Pig, Baked Sucking. 2552 

Pigeon, Dressing Cold... 2981 

Pigeons, Carving. 2640 

Pigeons, Choose Good... 28 

Files, Ointment for. 2174 

Piles, Treatment of...... 1256 

Pills, Various . 984 

Plaice, Carving . 2607 

Plant Skeletons, to Make 840 

Plants, Dwarf. 1929 

Plants, to Dry Specimen 1926 
Plants, to Free from Leaf- 

Lice. 1814 

Plaster of Paris in Bread 2401 
Plaster of Paris, Modelling 1981 
Plasterof Paris,toHorden 275 
Plated Ware,Washing... 544 


Plum Cakes. ■ 72 

Plum Cake, Nice. 468 

Pluflt Jam . 2446 


Plum Pudding. 469 

Plum Pudding, Cossack's 772 
Plum Pudding, Simple... 40 
Plum Pudding Warmed 861 

Plums, Preserved. 160 

Points, Direction of...... 1658 

Points, Importance of... 1665 
Paints, Used In Writing 

,;:. 1649 

Poisons, Caution. 2018 

Poisons, their Antidotes 2261 

Poisonous Fish . 2285 

Poisonous Water... 2275 

Poisonous Wine.. 2275 

Poker In theFlre,Coution 2088 

Police Dialogue . 1611 

Polish for Boots .. 618 

Polish for Shoes . 618 

Politeness Commended... 1802 
Political Connexions ... 2482 

Polka, The . 1707 

Polka Waltaes. 1704 

Pomade of Castor-oil ... 80 

Pomatums, Several.. 116 

Poor Richard's Maxima 865 


Potatoes Fried, Sliced... 182 
Potatoes Fried with Fish 124 
Potatoes Mashed with Beef 827 
Potatoes Mashed with 


. Cabbage . 204ft 

Potatoes Mashed with 

Onions... 125 

Potatoes Mashed with 

Spinach . 2066 

Potatoes, Preserving.,..,. 2802 
Potatoes, Remarks on... 689 
Potatoes under Meat ... 128 
Potatoes, Various Ways 122 
Potichomonie, instruc¬ 
tions In . 1864 

Potlchomanie, Various 

uses of. J S75 

Potted Beef. 388 

Potted Fish, Adulterated 2419 
Potted Meats, Adultera¬ 
ted . 2418 

Potted Meats, Flavouring 

for 1 . 2581 

Potted Meats, Strasburg 447 
Poultices. 2199 


Pope Joan, Card Game 2126 

Pope, Mulled Wine. 2622 

Porcelain, Cleaning...... 1122 

Pork, Spare Rib . 2480 

Pork, Stewed . 766 

Pork, Stewed Fresh. 770 

Pork, Fried in Siloes ... 886 

Pork Pies. 2148 

Pork Sausage withPonitry 2488 
Pork, To Choose Good 16 

Portable Soup. 2649 

Porter, Adulterated. 9419 

Porter, Bottling . 2505 

Porter, Brewing . 2564 

Pot an Feu. 769 

Potash, Poisoning by ... 2278 

Potato Balls Ragout. 129 

Potato Cheese Coke. 126 

Potato Colconon.. 127 

Potato Fritters. 2998 

Potato Padding . 2982 

Potato Scones. 184 

Potato Snow. 180 

Potato Puffs. 102 

Potato Pie . 135 

Potato Pudding . 255 

Potato Pudding . 2992 

Potatoes in Bread . 2966 

Potatoes, Boiled .. 128 

Potatoes Escolloped. 188 

Potatoes for Children ... 218 
Potatoes for Children ... 1067 
Potatoes Fried Whole ... 181 


Poultry, Carre before 
Bringing to Table...... 2694 

Poultry Sauce.. 2156 

Poultry, Time Required 

to Cook . 289 

Poultry, Garnish for. 2642 

Poultry, Giving them 

Eggs Condemned. 3965 

Poultry, Hashed .. 2982 

Poultry, Ragout of . 8090 

Poultry, To Fatten. 8017 

Pounding Almonds...... 2722 

Powdering ShbBtanees... 2664 

Powders, Medical.. 1004 

Prawns, To Choose Fresh 10 
Prescriptions for Diseases 1278 
Presentations, Etiquette 

of. 278 

Preserved Cucumbers... 868 
Preserved Ginger ...... 662 

Preserves, Adulterated... 2418 
Preserves, Covering for 2447 
Preserves, Hints on Making 61 

Preserving Fruit. 641 

Preserving Milk. 8 lf< 

Press, Writing for the... 1860 

Preston Salts . 2819 

Previous, or Previously ? 1489 
Pride Condemned ...... 1778 

Pride offices . 858 

Prints, Impressions from 46 
Privy Council, To Ad¬ 
dress the. 2849 - 
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SMALL BEGINNINGS HAT LEAD TO LARGE ENOS. 


axil 


Professional Titles ...... 1408 

Promissory Notes,Stamps 8028 
Pronunciation, Rules of 1602 
Pronunciation, Rules of 1617 
"Property, to examine 

Wilis . 984 

Proud Flesh, Cure fey 

Lunar Caustic. 2775 

Provincial Brogues. 1614 

Fro\ incialism . 1329 

Pudding,Mother Eve’s... 288 
Puddings for Children... 214 

Padding Sauce . 252 

Puff Paste. 98 

Pulled Bread . 2647 

Pulled Chidken . 822S 

Pulled Turkey. 2775 

Punctuality Commended 1604 
Punctuation, Rules of ... 1647 
Purgative Confection ... 924 

Purgative Emulsion. 1017 

Purgative for Children 1007 

Purgative Powder . 1012 

Purgative, Senna Con¬ 
fection. 923 

Put—Card Game. 9119 

Put, Four-handed . 2120 

Put, Rules of . 2121 

Pot, Two-handed . 2119 

Putty Powder. Poisoning 

fey.. ...... 2270 

Puzzles, Practical, &c... 2444 
Quadrille, Card Gome . 2130 
Quadrilles, First Set ... 1679 


Quadrille,Terms of Cards 2132 
Quadrupeds, Stuffing 3494 
Quarter of Lamb,Carving 2624 


Quassia, Uses of. 2710 

Questions, Various, An¬ 
swered . 291 

Quinine, Best Way to 

Take .. 2683 

Quinine Tooth Powder . 174 

Quinary, Treatment of . 1257 
Qninxe, Card Game...... 2184 

Quitting Houses, Notice 

from Landlord. 2872 

Quitting House, Notice 

from Tenant . 2871 

Rabbit, Dressing Cold... 2981 

Rabbit, Hashed . 2982 

Rabbits, Management of 3009 
Rabbits, To Choose Good 24 
Ragout, Any Kind of ... 8000 
Raining Hard,or Fast? . 1490 

Raised Pies .. 2148 

Rancid Butter.. 1277 

Raspberry loe Cream ... 244 


Raspberry Vinegar. 2068 

Raspberry-water Ice ... 246 

Rats, Nux Vomica for... 1279 
Rata, Paste to Destroy... 80, 

Rats, To Destroy. 351 

Rattlesnake, Bite of.. 2286 

Reading by Candle-light 203 

Reading in Bed . 535 

Ready Money Best . 1144 

Rebuses, Explanation of 2448 

Receipt for Rent . 2627 

Receipts for Rent, Take 

Care of.. 2869 

Red Cement for Glass 

and Metals .. 232 

Red Ink, To Make . 84 

Red Lead, Poisoning by . 2275 
Redowa Waltz............ 1701 

Refrigerants, Uses of ... 2765 
Registration of Births . 2935 
Registration of Deaths . 2942 


Registration of Marriages 2914 


Relaxed Uvula, Mixture 

for . 919 

Relaxed Uvula .. 955 

Religious Connexions... 2841 
Rent and Taxes, Pay¬ 
ment of . 2848 

Rent, Exemption from 
Arrears of . 2860 


Rent, Form of Receipt... 2667 
Rent, How Much can he 
Recovered under Par¬ 
ticular Tenancies ... 2903 
Rent, Laws Respecting . 2863 
Rent, Notice from Land¬ 


lord to Increase . 2874 

Rent, Periods of Payment 2662 
Rent, Remedies to Re¬ 
cover .. 2894 

Repairs by Landlords „. 2651 
Repairs by Tenants ... 2850 

! Reptiles, Hites of. 2286 

Reserve, Opinion on. 1809 

Resin for Coughs. 828 

Reviver for Black Cloth. 186 

Revoking at Whist . 2068 

Revolving Oven, The ... 2159 
Rheumatic Gout......... 2173 

Rheumatic Pains. 980 

Rheumatic Pains. 939 

Rheumatism, Pills for... 166 
Rheumatism, Remedy for 2076 
Rheumatism, Treatment 

of. 1258 

Rhubarb and Magnesia 

Powder. 1007 

Rhubarb, To Preserve... 89 


Rhubarb, Uses of.. ...... 2734 

Rhubarb Wine, To Make 2315 
Ribs of Beef, Boned and 

Rolled .. 601 

Ribs of Beef, Carving ... 2618 


Ribs of Beef, Economy of 238 
Ribs of Beef, Roasting... 6g0 


Ribs of Lamb, Resisting. 626 

Rice, a Black Man's Re¬ 
cipe . 225 

Rice Bread . 841 

Rice Bread, Excellent... 113 

Rice Dumplings . S21 

Rice-flour Cement . 827 

Rice for Curry....... 2169 

Rice Pancakes.. 2995 

Rice Pudding fbr Chil¬ 
dren... 214 

Rice Pudding, Without 

Eggs . 733 

Rice Pudding Warmed , 349 

Rice, Yellow. 2060 

Rickets, Treatment of . 1259 

Rings, Jewelled .* 518 

Ringworm, Cure Ibr ... 2030 
Ringworm, Treatment of 1260 

Rise, or Raise ? . 1500 

Roasting Beef. 598 

Roasting, Dialogue on... 1972 
Roasting, Hints and Cau¬ 
tions. 598 

Roasting, Loss by . 239 

Roasting Mutton. 602 

Roasting,Time Required 289 
Roche’s Embrocation ... 224 

Rock Fish, Poisoning by 2285 

Rolls, Breakfast . 841 

Rolls, French . 1155 

Roots, How to Powder... 2665 

Roots, Powdering . 2665 

Rose Leaves. JJses of ... 2720 
Rose Trees, Blight from 1308 
Round of Beef, Carving. 2619 
Round of Beef, Salt...... 3555 

Royal Family, T o Address 

the . 2346 

Rube Fadents, Uses of . 2761 

Ruins, Modelling. 1970 

Rules, Domestic . 846 

Rules for Marketing, Dr. 

Kitchener’s .. 41 

Rum, Adulterated . 2421 

Rump of Beef, Carving . 2017 
Rump of Boef, Uses of... 238 

Rump Steak and Onion 

Sauce . 2554 

Rump Steak Pie ......... 2147 


Rust from Steel Goods.,.# 830 


















































































THEBE IB SOMETHING TO BE LEARNED FROM THE mmgaT TRIFLE, 


Rust, Mixture for . 091 

Rust, To Keep Goods 

from. 2516 

Rustic Work, Modelling 1971 
Rye and Wheat Bread... S649 
Rye and Wheat Flour 

Bread . 3016 

Saddle of Lamb, Carving 2C15 
Saddle of Mutton, Carv¬ 
ing . 2C14 


Saddle of Mutton, Roast. 603 
Saddle of l*orh, Carving 2614 
Sage and Onion Sauce... 2164 
Sage, When to Gather... 2469 
Salad and Salad Sauce... 107 

Salad, Winter . 709 

Salivation, Gargle for ... 966 

Salmon, Carving. 2609 

Salmon, To Know Fresh 6 
Salt, Saturated Solution 

of. 280 

Sal-volatile Restores'Co¬ 
lours . 722 

Samphire, To Pickle ... 2339 
Sarsaparilla, Decoction of 2300 
Sarsaparilla, Uses of ... 2765 

Satins, To Clean.. 42 

Satin, To Clean White... 387 

Saucepan, The. 1987 

Sausages, Bologna ...... 449 

Sausages, Impure . 2422 

Sausage, or Meat Cutting 

Machine . 2890 

Sausages, To Obtain Good 2422 
Sausage Skins, Preparing 2957 

Sausages, Various . 2958 

Savaloys, To Make . 2961 

Sas lags, Table to Calcu¬ 
late Interest . 3025 

Savoury Paste,... 99 

Says I, or I said . 1391 

Scalds, Cure by Alum... 164 

Scalds, Ointment for ... 979 

Scalds, Preparation for 988 
Scalds, Treatment of ... 2239 

Scammony, Uses of. 2740 

Scandal, Live it Down.,. Ill 
Reality Menstruation ... 1251 
Scarfs, Wash ChinaCrape 795 
Scarlet Fever, Treatment 1261 

Schottischo, The. 1709 

Scones, To Make .. 458 

Scoring at Whist. 2083 

ScorpionBting... 2288 

Scotch Brogue, to Cor¬ 
rect . 1615 

Scot cl i Brose . 29V 5 

Scotch Woc-Iocck . 2976! 


Scottish Dialect . 1331 

Scouring Drops for Linen 1300 
Scratches, Treatment of 2304 
Scrofula, Treatment of 1202 
Scrofulous ' Ulceration, 
Ointment for ......... 981 

Scurf in the Head* of 


Infants. 1276 

Scurf in the Head ...... 2078 

Scurvy, Treatment of... 1263 
Sea Lobster, Poisoning 

by. 2285 

Sea Pie, Capital .. 748 

Seasons, Buying at the 

Proper.... 1147 

Sea-water, Artificial ... 264 

Sea-weeds, Collecting... 1925 

Sedative Lotion. 965 

Seldlltz Powders. 92 

Self—His, Their, Mine, 

&c. 1368 

Self-praise Condemned 1798 
Senna and Manna for 

Children . 222 

Senna Confection.. 923 

Senna, Powdering ...... 2665 

Senna, Savoury, When 

to Gather. . . 2470 

Senna, Uses of . 2733 

Separation of Man and 

Wife. 190 

Septcmber,Gordcningfor 1039 
September — What for 

Dinner? . 56 

Serpents, Bites of .. 2286 

Servants' Wages . 203 

Servants, How to Treat 110 
Servants, To Get Good... 110 
Scsqui - Carbonate of 

Ammonia.*3629 

Sesqui - Carbonate of 

Soda. 2769 

Set, or Sit....,. 14S8 

Setting, or Sitting . 1489 

Seven-bell Pasty. 837 

Seville Oranges, Uses of 276C 

Sewing at Home . 720 

Sewing by Candle-light 203 
Shell -Ash, To Choose 

Fresh . 8 

Sherbet, Receipt for ... 69 

Shin of Beef, Economy 

of. 238 

Shins of Beef, Baked... 2562 
Shocks, Treatment of... 2250 

Shoes, Cleaning. 2498 

Shoes, French Polish for 818 
Shoes, To Get on Tight. 556 


xxiii 


Shop, Taking, Cautions . 2821 
Shopkeepers' Duties ..... 2843 
Shopkeepers’ Guide Re¬ 
commended .. 2844 

Shopkeepers' Precautions 2837 
Shopkeepers. Wliy They 

Fail. 2326 

Shoulder of Mutton, 

Carving. 2621 

Shoulder of Lamb, Roast¬ 
ing . 624 

Shoulder of Mutton, 

Roost.,.. . COS 

Shoulder of Veal, Roast¬ 
ing.,. 613 

Shrimps, To Choose 

Fresh..... 10 

1 Sialogogues, Effects of... 2759 
Sick, Cautions in Visit¬ 
ing . 2679 

Side-board, Aid to Din¬ 
ner Tables . 2586 

Sidney Smith (llev.) and 

Soup. 1849 

Sifting Powders, &c. ... 2667 
Sight, Helps for Weak... 203 
Signatures, Write Plain. 779 

Silk, Block, Reviver. 2488 

Silk, Dyeing Black ...... 426 

Silk, Dyeing Blue . 429 

Silk, Dyeing Carnation . 430 

Silk, Dyeing Crimson ... 2063 

Silk, Dyeing Lilac. 2052 

Sillc, Grease Spots from 2042 
Silk, Restoring Colour to 2518 
Silks, Caution Respecting 

Colour. 60S 

Silks, To Clean. 42 

Silks, To Clean Flowered 887 
Silks, To Renovate....... 1844 

Silver, Poisoning by...... 2272 

Silver, Take Ink from... 277 
Silver Ware, Washing... 644 

Singing, Utility of.. 845 

Sirloin of Beef, Carving 2617 
Sirloin of Beef, Ecouomy 

of. 238 

Sirloin, Roasting a. Beef 5S8 
Sir Roger de Coverley, 

Dance . 1711 

Skeleton Leaves. 1927 

Skin Diseases, Tboir 

Cause... 882 

Skin, Soften by Sulphur 60 
Sky-larks, Management 

of. 2343 

Sky-lights, Ornamental. 1851 
Sloop, How to Get ....... 831 
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THE STEAM ENGINE IS A MIGHTY AGENT OF GOOD. 


Sleep of Infants . 1083 

Sluggish Liver, Decoc¬ 
tion for. 082 

Slugs, To Destroy .. 1306 

Slugs, To Kill . 822 

Slugs. To Kill,. 2088 

Small-Pox Marks ......... 2010 

Sniah'-Pox, To Prevent 

Titling... 1018 

Small-Pox, Treatment of 1264 

Smoky Chimneys. 567 

Snails, Trap for.1305 

Snails, To Kill. 2033 

Snipes, Caning.. 2641 

Snipes, To Clsopsc Good 26 

Snuff, Adulterated. 2423 

So, or As ?. 15GS 

Soda Cake. 465 

Soda, Poisoning by . 2278 

Soda-Water Powders ... -64 

Soda, Uses of Medical... 2769 
Soap Liniment with 
Spanish Flics ......... 940 

Soap, To Save. 656 

Sofas, Correspond with 

Carpet.. 678 

Sofas, Cleaning.. 539 

Soft Water, To Obtain... 726 
Soldering, Neat Mode ... 2061 

Soles, Carving. 2608 

Sore Throat. 355 

Sore Throat, Malignant 954 
Sore Throat, Treatment 

of. 1242 

Soup, Portable. 2549 

Soyer, Receipts by ...... 770 

Spanish Dance .. 1691 

Spanish Flies, Poisoning 

by. 2284 

Spare - Rib of Pork, 

Carving. 2634 

Spasms, Knema for.. 949 

Spasnij of the Bowels... 993 

Speaking, Errors in.. 1323 

Sjwculation, Card Game 2122 
Spelling. Hints Upon ... 1663 
Spiced MeatB, Flavouring 

for . 2531 

Spirit of Salt, Poisoning by 2273 

Spit, The. 1985 i 

Spoiling, Dialogue on ... 1972 j 
Spoonsful, or Spoonfuls? 1690 [ 

Sponge Cake . 43 

Sponge Cake . 2624 

Sponging the Body...... 454 

Spougio Piline, for Poul¬ 
tices. 2199 

Spots from Furniture... 721 


Sprains, Lotion for. 969 

Sprains, Mixture for ... 285 
Sprains, Mixture for ... 2076 
Spraips, Remedy for ... 2076 

Sprats, Baked.. 2662 

Spring Aperient. 152 

Squills, Uses of .. 2748 

Squinting, Treatment of 2303 
Squirrols,Managementof 2312 
Stained Glass, Imitative. 1862 

Stains from Books . 2058 

Stair-Rods, Caution. 2024 

Stairs, Sweeping. 535 

Staining, General Direc¬ 
tions . 353 

Staining Stone...... 359 

Stains from the Hands... 503 

Stains from Floors . 283 

Stains of Medicines. 510 

Stalactite Caves,ToMake 1940 
Stamped Agreements... 2908 
Stanhope Lens, Use of... 2395 
Starch of Gum Arabic... 91 

Starch Paste . 1943 

Stars, their Indications.. 2072 

Steel from Bust . 2515 

Steel Goods from Rust... S30 

Stew, First Watch . 836 

Stewed Beef. 7u6 

Stewed Beef, Saucefor... 2545 

Stewed Oysters . 3002 

Stewed Pork . 766 

Stewing, Dialogue on ... 1972 

Sthnfilant Lotion. 967 

Stimulants, General. 2G83 

Stings of Bees, Cure for 159 

Stings of Nettles. 521 

Stings of Wasps, Cure .. 159 

Stock, Brown .. 2475 

Stock from Mutton Necks 735 

Stockings, Mending. 561 

Stomachic Mixture. 1000 

Stomachic, Simple . 920 

Stomach,Infianunation of 1241 
Stopping for Bad Teeth.. 142 
Strangulation, Treatment 2266 
Strawberry Ice-Cream.. 248 

Strawberry-Water Ice... 2 46 

Straw Bonnets, Blcacliing2492 
Straw Bonnets, Cleaning 2493 
Straw Matting, Cleaning 537 
Strong Purgative Pills... 985 

Stubborn Breasts. 939 

Stuck-up Cockney Dia¬ 
logue . 1611 

Stuffing. Duck or Goose.. 2152 
St, Vitus’s Dance, Treat¬ 
ment of .. 1265 


Succedaneum for Hollow 

Teeth . 142 

Sacking Pig, Carving... 2628 

Sudorific Powder.. 1013 

Suet Pudding, Plain ... 4Os 

Suffocation by Charcoal 5 2 
Suffocation,Traatmentof 225!) 

Suffolk Dialect .. 1330 

Sugar, Adulterated. 242 1 

Sugar Biscuits.. 473 

Sugar Icoing for Wed¬ 
ding Cakes . 2D32 

Sugar of Lead, Poisoning 

by. 2275 

Sulphate of Potash. 2743 

Sulphate of Zinc Eye- 

Wash . 013 

Sulphur andPotashPow- 

der . 1008 

Sulphur Aperient . 157 

Sulphur and Senna Con¬ 
fection. 925 

Sulphur Ointment . 980 

Sulphur, Uses of. 2731 

Sulphuric Ethor Gargle 960 
Sulphuric Ether, Uses of 2G94 
Sulphuric Ether, Uses of 2701 

Sunburn, Wash for. 288 

Superfluous Hairs . 399 

Suppers,Bad for ChildrcnlOG l 
Suppers—Wliat Shall we 

Have. 93 to 107 

Surgery, Domestic . 21R6 

Swearing Condemned... 17si 
Sweet Bags for Linen .. ,52 

Sweet Dishes, Warming 

Cold. 348 

Sweetbreads, Boasting .. 2972 
Sweetbreads, Sauce for.. 2972 
Sweetmeats, Adulterated 2408 
Swimmers, Dr. Frank¬ 
lin’s Advice’to. 2801 

Swimming, Instructions. 2800 
SwimminginFreshWater 2805 
Table, Ceremonies of the 2581 
Table-Covers, Ink from.. 507 
Tables, Laying Out of... 2585 
Taking a House, Cautions281G 
Taking a Shop, Cautions 2821 
Tales, Idle, Condemned. 1797 

Tamarind Drinks . 1092 

| Tamarinds, Uses of. 2729 

! Tape-Worm, Remedy for 2780 
Tape-Worm, Tincture for 1015 

Tartar Emetic. 983 

| Tartar Emetic, Poison- 

j ingby. 22C9 

j Tartaric Acid, Uses of... 2772 






















































































THE STEAM FROM A KETTLE SUGGESTED THE STEAM ENGINE. 
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Tea, Adulterated. 2425 

Tea-Cakes . 460 

Tea, Economy of......... 575 

Tea-Making, Kitchen¬ 
er's Plan . 820 

Tea-Farties,Knick-knacks 

for .. 71 

Tea—What Shall we 

Havo?.72 to 76 

Teeth Carious, and the 

Breath. 1312 

Teeth, Wash far Beauti¬ 
fying . 144 

Teething, General Treat¬ 
ment . 891 

Teething, Indications of 10S2 
Teething Powders for 

Children. 1005 

Temperaments, Differ¬ 
ences in . 2675 

Temperance .1.. 1047 

Temples, Modelling. 1961 

Terms Used in Donees... 1718 
Terms Used in All-fours 2115 
Terms Used in Cribbage 2105 
Terms of Quadrille at 


Cards . 2132 

Terms Used in Whist... 2083 
That, Applied to Nouns 1354 

That and Which. 1353 

Them, or Those?. 1470 

These, orThis? . 1497 

These and Those. 1352 

'This and That. 1351 

This, or Thus?. 1483 

Thorn A pple, Poisoning by 22 81 

Thou, You, and Te. 1348 

Threading a Needle. 203 

Thrush, Treatment of.., 1266 
Tlirushes,Management of 2 314 

Thumb, Dislocated. 2244 

Thyme, When to Gather 2472 
Tic Doloreux, Treatment 1267 

Tin, Poisoning by . 2270 

Tins, Cleaning. 2565 

To. or With? . 1451 


To Let, or To Be Let ?... 1450 
Toads Should be Kept... 2039 
Tobacco, Adulterated ... 2426 
Toilet, Etiquette of the. 278 
Toilet of a Homan Lady. 260 

Toilette, Young Lady’s... 749 


Tolu, Uses of . 275S 

Tomata Sauce.. 2510 

Tongues, Carving . 2629 

Tonic and Stimulant 

Mixture . 999 

Tonic Aperient .. 155 


Tonic Pills . 988 

Tonic Powder. 1906 

Tonic and Stimulant 

Gargle . 957 

Tonics, Effects of.. 2709 

Took, or Mistook? ...... 1584 

Tool Chests, Family ... '1097 
Toothache, Oil of Cloves 

for . 170 

Toothache, Preventive of 142 
Toothache Relieved by 

Opium. 2696 

Toothache, Treatment . 1258 
Tooth Powders. 145 


Tooth Powder, American 178 


Tooth Powder, Quinine. 174 

Topographical Models... 1956 
Tortoiseshell, Imitation. 868 

Tow, for Surgery. 2194 

Towels, Economy of.. 203 

Tracing Paper. 2062 

Tragoconth, Uses of.. 2783 

Transparencies for Win¬ 
dows. 1851 


Trees, Prevent Mildew on 1309 
Cunny, Poisoning by ... 2285 
Turbeth Mineral, Poison¬ 


ing by ..*.... 2268 

Turbot, Carving . 260-1 

Turbot, To Know Fresh 3 
Turkey, Carving. 2642 


Turkey, To Choose Good 19 
Turkey, Dressing Cold... 2981 
Turnip, Cold, Use for ... 2067 
Turnip Radishes, Boiled 1846 


Turnip Wine . 257 

Turpentine Enema. 946 


Turpentine Liniment ... 941 

Two First, or First Two 71465 
Typhus Fever, Treatment 1269 


Ulcerated Mouth,, Mix¬ 
ture for . 919 

Ulcerations, Indolent, 

Ointment for . 982 

Ulcerations, Scrofulous, 

Ointment for . 981 

Ulcers, Flabby, Lotion for 967 
Ulcers, Lotion for . 966 


Ulcers, Preparation for. 941 

Ulcers, Treatment by 

Lunar Caustic... 

Umbrellas, Usefulness of 
Unfermented Bread., 
Unfermented Cakes., 

Urns, &c., Cleaning. 

Valerian, Uses of...., 

Valse & Deux Temps 
Vapour Baths 


Varnish for Grates . 87 

Varnished Doors, To 

Clean ... 457 

Vases, Podchomanie ... 1864 

Veal Alamode. 2157 

Veal and Ham Patties... 97 

Veal, Baked...,,,,.. 2552 

Veal. Nice Way to Serve 

Cold. 2166 

Veal Pie . 8007 

Veal, Ragout of Cold ... 3001 
Veal, Remarks on Roast¬ 
ing . 610 

Veal Rissoles . 333 

Veal Sausages. 2963 

Veal, Stewed Fresh. 770 

Veal Sweetbread. 615 

Veal, To Choose Good... 13 
Veal with White Sauce . 332 

Vegetable Poisons . 2283 

Vegetable Soup . 1830 

Vegetables,- Boil Sepa¬ 
rately . 635 

Vegetables Chopped for 

Soups . 2422 

Vegetables for Children 212 
Vegetables for Children. 1054 
Vegetables, Indigestible 

Under-boiled . C"D 

Vegetables, Preparation 

of. 627 

Vegetables, Mode of 

Cleaning .. 636 

Vegetables, To Boil. 632 

Vegetables, To Choose . 630 

Vegetables, To Clear of 

Insects. 1837 

Vegetables, To Give Good 

Colour to. 6 -10 

Vegetables, To Refresh . 631 

Vegetables, To Wash ... ("33 

Vegetables, Unripe. 629 

Veil, To Wash a Lace ... 344 

Veils, To Clean White . 2307 
Velvet, Grease from ... I2f 6 
Velvet, Raising Plush of 555 
Venice Turpentine. 27-14 


Venison, To Choose Good 18 
Ventilation, Hint upon . 203 

Verbs and Nouns, List of 1603 
Verdigris, Poisoning by.. 2267 
Verdi ter, Poisoning by... 2267 

Vermicelli Soup . 2432 

Vermilion, Poisoning by 2268 
Vermin, Cause of, and Use 883 


2775 

203 

2077 

459 

455 

2702 

1701*| 

2455 


Vinegar, to Make Good.. 3018 
Vlngt-un, Card Game... 2129 
Viper, Bite of. 2286 
























































































TTvi ip NOlfB ENDEAVOURED, THEBE "WOULD BE AS END TO DISCOVERY. 


Visits, Etiquette of. 278 1 Wedding Rings, Origlnof 


463 


Visits of Condolence ... 2953 
Vitriol, Poisoning by ... 2273 
Yolatile Salt, Uses of ... 2698 
Vulgarity Condemned... 1780 
Wages, Table to Calculate3024 

Walters, Cleaning . 465 

Waiters, Duties of . 2598 

Walking Gracefully.. 68 

Walking, Caution . 2019 

WallB, Lead for Damp... 819 

Walnut Ketchup. 2153 

Walnuts, to Pickle. 2384 

Waltz, Circular . 1703 

Waltz, Cotillon . 1697 

Wanting, or Wanted?... 1555 
Warmth, Apply to the 

Body . 2225 

Warts, Cure by Acetic 

Acid . 1815 

Warts, Cure by Caustic.. 385 
Wans, Cure by Lunar 

Caustic... 2770 

Washing, a Now Method 2179 
Washing Bed Furniture. 2633 
"Washing, Remarks upon 654 
Washing, Revision of... 203 

Washing the Body. 893 

Washing the Feet . 899 

Washing with lame ... 8019 

Was, or Had ?. 1578 

Was, or Were? . 1396 

Was, or Were? . 1481 

Wasps, Cure for the 


WcddingBraakfast, Hints 

Upon . 2923 

Wedding Cakes, to Make 2980 
Wedding Cards, Hints 

Upon . 2924 

Wedding Day, Arrange¬ 
ments of .. 2811 

Wedding Dress, Hints 

Upon . 2915 

Wedding Party—Order 
of Going to Church... 2916 
Wedding Party—Order 
of Returning from 

Church . 2922 

Wedding Receptions ... 2925 
I Wedding Tours, Sugges¬ 
tions for . 2926 

Weekly Tenants, Laws of 2880 
White Mioe, Manage- 

tnentof.... 8011 

Wedgware Mortars, Cau¬ 
tion . 2666 

W*edgcwood Ware, De¬ 
fective. 6 40 

Were, or Was? .. l&Cfr 

What became of hisWill? 284 

What is Rain?. 301 

What is the Cause of 

Snow ?. 208 

What is the Smoke of a 

Candle? . 2001 

Whotis the Use of Cloth¬ 
ing?. 308 


Sting of . ISO j WhatMay Be,orWhatIs?1475 

Wasps, to Kill. 2086 What, or That ?. 1472 

Waste Paper, Uses of... 1120 What Makes Baby Cry ? 1067 

What shall we Name our 
Child?. 140 


Waterproofing Boots and 

Shoes .'..... 70 

Waterproofing Shoos ... 498 

Water for Tea. 571 

Water, in Model*. 1947 

Water on the Brain. 1270 

Water, Reason why Hard 666 
Water-Stains from Crape 834 
Water, to Obtain Soft... 726 
Water Hemlock, Poison¬ 
ing by . 2281 

Water, to Soften Hard... 504 


What Weather shall we 

have? . 2069 

Wheat and Rye Bread... 2649 
Wheat Flour to Know 

Pure. 2402 

Wheat, Mills for Grinding 2183 
When is a Black Teapot 

Best? . 1994 

"Which, or That ? . 1*67 

Which, or Who?..... 1866 


Wax out of Cloth . 504 i Whist, Rules of . 2082 


Wax, Modellingin . 1981 

Waxen Flowers and Fristtl$76 
Weak Lyes, Wash for... 918 
WeakEyes, Zinc Wash for 915 
Weather and the Blood.. 21S5 

Weather, Signs of . 2070 

Wedding Ring, Why on 
Fourth Finger. 259 


20S3 


Whist, Tcrnw Used in... 

White Hellebore, Poison¬ 
ing by . 2282 

Whiting, Carving. 2611 

Whites. Treatment of... 1271 

White Sauce . 382 

White Swellings, Emetic 983 
| WhiteVitriol,Poisoiungby 2271 


White Vitriol, Uses of... 2722 
Whitlows, Ilot Water for 2301 
Who? Interrogative ... 1366 

Whom, or Who ?.... 1357 

Who, or Whom ?. 1346 

Whose and Whom . 1353 

Whose? Tile Use of ... 1347 
Why does a Polished 
Teapot make the Best 

Tea?. 1990 

Why v\ ill not a Dull Tea¬ 
pot make Good Tea? 1991 
Why do Aged Cottagers 
prefer the Earthen 

Teapot? . 1992 

Why will a Black Tea¬ 
pot makotheBest Tea? 1993 
Why does a Laundress 
Moisten an Iron to 
know if it be Hot? ... 293 

Why does Water Roll on 

Hot Iron ’ . 292 

Why is the Iron Hotter 
when the Moisture 

Runs off"from it?. 294 

Why should not the Bot¬ 
tom of a Kettle be Po¬ 
lished?. 1997 

Why does an Old Sauce¬ 
pan Boil Quicker than 

a New One?. 1995 

Why are Dinner Covers 
made of Bright Metal? 1998 
Why should a Meat 
Cover be made Bright ?1999 
Why should Silver Meat 
Covers not be Chased? 2009 
Why should the Front 
and Lid ora Saucepan 

be Bright? . 1996 

Why do Candles 41 Spirt ?” 291 
Why do Lamps Smoke . 2008 
Why does a Lamp Smoke 
when the Wiokis Cut 

Unevenly? . 2004 

Why does a Lamp-Glass 
Diminish the Smoke? 2005 
Why are some Particles 
of Smoke only Con¬ 
sumed ?. 2002 

Why are Damp Beds 

Dangerous ? . 295 

Why does Wet give us 

Cold?. 295 

Why is Health Impaired 

by Cold?. 296 

| Why does not Sea Water 
give Cold?.. 29T 







































































UTS BOLD ENOUGH TO EXJ’EltniENT. XXYU 


Why arc Wools and Furs 

Used in Winter?. 806 

Why do not Wools and 
Furs give Heat ? ...... 306 

Why would the Heat of 
the Body Escape if not 
for Wools and Furs ? . 307 

What is the Use of 


March Winds ?. 310 

Why are March Winds 

Dry ?. 809 

Why is it said that 
“March comes in like 
a Lion?" . 311 


Why docs ” March go 
out like a Lamb?”... 813 

Why is it said that 
“March Flowers make 
no Summer Bowers ?” 31G 

Why is it said that “A 
Dry March never bags 


Broad?" . 814 

Why is “A Bushel of 
Dust worth a King’s 
Hansom ?”... 313 


Why does Snow Protect 
Vegetables from Cold? 304 
Why does “ God give 
Snow like Wool?”... 303 

Why is it said that 
“ April Showers bring 

May Flowers?". 317 

Why do Bain Drops 
vary in Size ? ......... 302 

Why is it. saul that “ A 
Wet March make a 


Sad Autumn ?”. 816 

W T hy is there more Rain 
from September to 
March than from 
March to September? 818 

What is Hail 3 . .. 800 

What is the Cause of 

Sleet ? .. 299 

Wife, llow to Treat her 833 

Wife’s Power . 1151 

Window Blinds, Artistic 1851 
Windows Beautiful. 1861 


Windows of Bedrooms.. 1095 

Wine Biscuits. 467 

Wine, Fining. 2505 

Wines, Adulterated. 2427' 

Wines, Directions for 

Making. 2315 

Wine Stains from Linen 1290 
Wine, When taken at 

Dinner. 2599 

Winter Salad. 709 

Winter Savoury, When 

to Gather..*. 2473 

Wives, Advice to. 1152 

Wives and Cheerfulness 203 
Wives and Husbands’ 

Tempers. 196 

Wives and Neatness. 200 

Wives and Newspapers . 194 

Wives and Shirt-buttons 192 
Wivesand the Last Word 198 

Woodcocks, Carving. 2639 

Woodcocks,' To Choose 

Good . 26 

Wood, Models in. 1944 

Wood, Modelling in. 1939 

Wood, Staining Block... 375 

Wood, Staining Blue ... 876 

Wood, Staining Botany 

Bay. 877 

Wood, Staining Green... 378 
Wood, Staining Light 

Brown. 380 

Wood, Staining as Ma¬ 
hogany. 379 

Wood, Staining Purple . 381 

Wood, Staining lied. 382 

Wood, Staining Yellow .. 8S4, 

Wood, Staining as Rose¬ 
wood . 383 

Wool, Dyeing Blue ...... 433 

Wool, Dyeing Brown .... 484 

Wool, Dyeing Drab.. 435 

Wool, Dyeing Green...... 436 

Wool, Dyeing Orange ... 437 

Wool, Dyeing Red. 438 

Wool, Dyeing Yellow ... 439 

Woollen Clothes, Wash¬ 
es... 711 


Woollen Things, To 

Clean. 42 

Womens’ Conversation.. 871 

Women, Immoral, as 

Lodgers. 2886 

Worcester Sausages. 2962 

Words, Effects of . 792 

Words for Charades. 2441 

Words Usually Mispro¬ 
nounced, List of . 164C 

Words, Use of Erroneous 1323. 
Work,do a little Well... 728 
Worms in the Intestines 1272 

Worms, Intestinal. 2778 

Worms for Poultry. 2955 

Wormwood, Uses of. 2713 

Worsen, Lesser. 1377 

Wow-Wow Sauce. 2544 

Wounds, Treatment of... 2245 
Wounds, Flabby, Lotion 

for . 968 

Writing, Errors in. 1668 

Writing for the Press ... 1850 
Writing, Points Used in . 1647 

Yeast, Home-made . 2160 

Yeast, To Make. 396 

Yeast, To Make .. 2648 

Yeast, Receipt of Thirty 

Years’ Standing. 3014 

Yellow Lotion. 971 

Yolk of Egg Beaten . 2138 

Yorkshire Dialect. 1336 

Young, Counsels for the 1153 
Y and Yes, in. Spelling.. 1676 
Y, The Letter, in Spelling 1677 

Yorkshire Dialect. 1341 

You and I, or You and 

He?. 1837 

Youth, Health in. 1160 

Yule Cake. 794 

Zinc and Lead Eye Wash 911 
Zinc and Camphor Eye 

Wash. 914 

Zinc, Poisoning by. 2271 

Zinc, Wrapping Cutlery 

a ** ,i ■ l r 


Zinc, Ink for Writing 
upon .. SC 
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Showing the Contents or the Separate Numbers or ** Enquire Within.* 
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Paragraph 1 to 161 are contained in No. I. 
Paragraphs 162 to 278 are contained in No. II. 
Paragraphs 279 to 473 are contained in No» III. 
Paragraphs 474 to 863 are contained in No. IV. 
Paragraph 864 to 1322 are contained in No. V. 
Paragraphs 1323 to 1850 are contained in No, VI. 
Paragraphs 1851 to 2100 are contained in No. VII. 
Paragraphs 2101 to 2248 are contained in No. VIII. 
Paragraphs 2249 to 2456 are contained in No. IX. 
Paragraph 2457 to 2762 are contained in No. X. 
Paragraph .2762 to 3031 are contained in No. XI. 
The Index and Prefatory Matter occupy No. XII. 


(Nos. 11 and 12 are issued together as a Double Number.) 
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By the aid of the above Table, persons having the numbers of “ Enquire 
Within," unbound, can easily refer to the contents; or persons wishing to di*>- 
seminate special information upon the subjects treated of in those numbers, may 
at all times obtain them separately, if they desire to do so. 



